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VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE 

OF      ALL      THE 

Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Republics 

IN    THE     KNOWN 
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D, 


AND       OF       THE 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA  in  particular. 
In     two     parts. 


The  FIRST  PART 
Treats  of  Adronointcal  Ceography,  and  other 
cfeful  p'-fliminaric5  to  the  ftiidy  of  Geography,  in 
an  enlarged  and  improved  Introdu6iion  -  of  the 
WESTERN,  or  Ai\?ERICAN  CONTINENT— of 
its  Difcoiery — its  Aboriginal  Inhabitants,  and 
wlience  Chey  came — its  Divifions — but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Unitnl  States  of  Amfricn,%^n(trMy 
and  individually — of  their  Situation,  Diinenfions, 
Civil  Div-.ifions,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Climate,  Moun- 
tains, S«il,  Produce,  Natural  Hifturj-,  Commerce, 
Minufaelures,  Population,  Character,  Curiofities, 
TO     WHICH 


Springs,  Mines  and  Minerals,  Military  Strength, 
Conditution:,  Iflands,  Hiilory  of  the  War,  and  the 
fijcceejing  Events. — With  a  View  of  the  Eritif!, 
Sfanijh,  Fxnch,  Fortugiicfe,  and  other  Eominioiis, 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  V.'eft  Indies. 
The  SECOND  PART. 
Defcribcs  at  large,  and  from  the  lateft  and  heft 
Authorities,  the  Prefent  State,  in  refpeft  to  the 
above  mentioned  Particulars,  of  the  EASTJ.RI? 
CONTINENT — and  its  lllands — as  divided  into 
EUROPE,  ASIA,  and  AFRICA  and  fubdividcd 
into  Empires,  Kinijd-.jms,  and  Republics. 

ARE      ADDED, 


An  improved  Catalogue  of  Names  of  Places,  str.i  their  G  eogbaphicai.  Sit- 
uation, alphsb-cicaily  arranged — an  enlarged  Chronological  jaele  ot  Re- 
mark ael  e  Eve  nts,  from  the  Crsation  to  the  prefenc  Tune — aiid  a  List  ct  AncienC 
and   Modern  Lsdrced  and  Eminent  Men,  in  A  me  ric  a,  as  wpli  as  Europe. 

The  whole  comprehending  a  complete  and  improved  System  of  Modern 
Geography.    Calculated  for  Americans. 

Illujlrated  wilh  MAPS  of  the  Countries  defcrihcd. 
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This  second  part  of  the  American 

UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  v/hich  the  Author 
has  thought  proper  to  add,  for  the  rcafons  mentioned  in 
the  Preface,  is  compiled  principally  from  Chambers' 
Quarto  Dublin  Edition  of  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammar,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  beft  Edition  of 
that  valuable  wqrk  which  has  been  publifhed.  The 
Hillorical  and  lefs  interefling  parts  have  been  omitted, 
to  give  room  for  more  recent  and  important  matters. 
In  the  Account  of  Europe,  Zimmerman's  Political  Sur- 
vey has  been  incorporated,  as  containing  the  mod  com- 
plete and  authentic  information,  on  thofe  interefling 
fubjedls  of  which  he  treats.  Various  other  improvements, 
too  numerous  to  particularize,  have  been  introduced, 
from  the  lateft  Geographical  Publications,  State  Pa- 
pers, Travels,  Hiftories,  &c.  &c.  (o  that  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  Author  hopes  the  Reader  will  find  it  to  be,  the 
beft  General  Account  of  the  Eaftern  Continent  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  America, 
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PART      II. 


From  Amekic  A.  we pajs  to  the  Eajiern  Continent,  in 
the  defcription   of  which  we   begin    with 

EUROPE. 

EUROPE  is  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  containing 
only  about  2,627,574  fquare  miles,*  \vhereas  ihe  habitable  parts 
of  the  World  in  the  other  quarters,  are  eflimated  at  36,666,806  fquare 
miles.  Here  the  arts  of  utility  and  ornament,  the  fcicnces,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greatcft  perfcftion.  If  we 
except  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the 
greateft  variety  of  charaftcr,  government,  and  manners,  and  from, 
whence  we  draw  the  greateft  number  of  fafts  and  memorials,  both  for 
our  entertainment  and  inftruftion. 

Two  circumftances  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  Eu- 
rope its  prefent  high  rank  in  the  v/orld.     Firft,  the  happy  temperatuvet 
of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  and,  fccond- 
ly,  the  great  variety  of  its  furface.     The  effeft  of  a  m.oderate  climate^ 
both  on  plants  and  animals,   is   well   known   from    experience.     The 
immenfe    number   of  mountains,   rivers,   feas,  &c.  which  divide  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  from  each  other,   is  likewife    extremely 
commodious  for  its  inhabitants.     Thefe  natural   boundaries  check  the 
progrefs  of  conqueft,  which  has  always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive 
plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft  :  The  feas  and  rivers   facilitate  the  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations  ;  and  even  the  barrea 
rocks  and  mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  induflry 
and  invention,  than  the  natural  unfoiicitcd  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile 
foils.     There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  inter- 
rupted by  natural  boundaries  and  divifions,   as  Greece  :  And  we  have 
feen  that  it  was  there  the  human  mind  began   to   know  and  to  avail 
itfelfof  its  ftrength,  and  that  many  of  the  arts,  fubfervient  to  utility  or 
pleafure,  were  invented,  or  at  leaft  greatly    improved.     What  Greece 
therefore  is  with  regard  to  Europe,    Europe   itfelf  is  at  prefent  with 
regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.     Tliough   moft  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments are  monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  e^tamination,  that 
there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings  which  check    the  force,   and  foften 
the  rigour  of  monarchy.     In  proportion    to  the  number    and  force  of 
thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,   fuch  as  Ruflia,    Spain,    and 
Denmark,  differ  from  one  another.     Befides  7K0narchiss,  in  which  one 

man 

*  According  to  the  ingenious  Zimmermann,  is  his   "  Political  Survey  of  the  Pjefent  ?tat» 
of  Europe,"  winreia  he  give;  this  as  the  medium  of  the  dif  trent  writeii  on  this  f^l^edt. 
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ft  EUROPE. 

aftan  !iears  the  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe  ariflocrades  or  govern- 
tnentsof  the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people. — > 
\'cnice  is  an  example  of  the  former  :  Holland,  and  fome  dates  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There  are,  likewife, 
niiNed  governments,  which  cannot  be  afligned  to  any  one  clafs.  Great 
Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three,  is  the  mofl  fingular  inftance 
of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  other  mixed  governments 
in  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  tvvo  of  the  fimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland, 
fevcril  ilatts  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  fhall  be  explained  in  their  proper* 
places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  Of  Eu- 
rope, except  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human 
iTiind,  and  the  different  lights  in  which  Ipeculative  opinions  arc  apt  to 
appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  paffions, 
that  rcliffion  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  fefts,  but  which  may 
fee  corapiehended  under  three  general  denominations  ;  iff,  The  Greek 
<^hurch  ;  2d,  The  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  3d,  Protevtantifm  :  Which 
laff  is  again  divided  into  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinilm,  fo  called  from. 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  diflmguiflied  reformers  of  the  16th 
century. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  objeftofcuriofity,  to  compare  the  proportions 
<>rg"Oiiind  now  occupied,  and  formerly  diiputed,  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
Ijc  andProteilant  religions,  with  the  numbers  of  their  adherents.  The 
proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  countries,  in  which  the  Proteftant 
religion  is  eflabliilied,  to  thofe  in  which  the  Roman  Catiiolic  religion 
prevails,  is  nearly  as  3- to  4  :  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  accord- 
ing to  the  beil  calculations,  is  about  90,000,000  ;  the  number  of  Prot- 
efiantsonly  a4.t)OOjOCD,  v^^hich  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  lo  1.  In 
addition  to  this  account  of  the  European  religions,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  an  inconliderable  number  of  the  ignorant  Laplanders  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  Pagans. 

. ,  The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix  follov/ing  :  The 
Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and 
Gothic. 

The  greateO:  psrt  of  Europe  being  utuatcd  aho\-e  the  45th  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  and  even  its  mod  foiitheru  provinces  bcino-  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  torrid  zone,  the  fpecies  of  organized  bodies  are  much  lefs 
numerous  in  Europe  than  in  tlie  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for 
iiiffduce,  upon  an  equal  nuir.ber-of  Iquarc  miles,  the  number  of  fpecies 
of  quadrupeds  in  Europe,  is  to  the  number  of  them  in  Alia  as  1  to  2i-, 
to  thatin  America  as  i  to  27!,  and  to  that  in  Africa  as  1  to  10,  and  the 
number  of  the  vegetable  fpecies  in  the  other  three  divifionsof  the  globe, 
is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in  Europe.  .But  nature  li?«s  enriched  the 
l^uropean  Continent  with  every  Species  of  minerals,  diamonds  an.d 
platina,  perhaps,  excepted.  Gold,  the  firil  of  tnctals,  is  ngt  found  iji 
Europe  as  plentifully  as  in  the  other  continents.  However,  as  the 
•European  nations  have  the  fkiil  of  making  the  be fb  ufe.of  their  natural 
jprodufiions,  and  have  taken  care  totraniphjit"  izit/>.l heir  own  foil  as 
aiiany  of  the  foreign  produftions  as  tlicir  nature  wijj  gcrinit,.  Europe, 
upon  the  xvhde,  mufihc  allov.'od  to  be  cue  cf^  the*  i  i<.Iieii  parts  of 
inc  globe. 
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1. 

2. 

3- 

'1- 

5- 
6. 


Public  R.evenue  of  the  1'rincipal  States  ik  Europe, 

£\SterL 
■    -        14,500,000 

12,400,000(1 1  2  million  florins) 
iS.ooo.ooofNcckcrCompteRcndu) 
5,000.000  of  Old  Spain  alone. 
5,Hoo,OGO 
5. 000. coo 
3,600.000 

l,^00;000 

1.400.000  medium. 

4,000,000 
1.300.000 

I.OOO.OOO 

1.000.000 


Great  Britain, 

Auftria, 

France, 

Spain, 

Ruffia, 

Tiukev, 

7.  Pruffia, 

8.  Portugal, 

9.  Sicily, 

10.  Holland, 

11.  vSwcdcn, 
;»2.  Venice, 


qoO;Ooo 


13.  Denma4k, 

14.  FJ. eftorate  of  Saxony, 

15.  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
1-6.  Joint Elc£t.ofPalat.&Bavaria,  1,100.000 
17.   Sardinia,    '       -  -  1,000,000 

The  preceding  flatemen)  in  roimd  numbers  i.s  intended  merely  lt> 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  flatc  of  European  finances. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  improper  to  judge  of  tlic  power  of  fbtes 
.merely  by  their  finances,  bccaufe,  in  lomc  countries,  the  value  of 
money  is  much  higher  than  in  others  :  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  wliole 
Ruffian  arm.y  cofls  the  ftate  lefs  than  two  millions  of  rubles. 
'Denmark,  England,  Sweden,  and  others,  have  pispcr  money, 

L.-VND  Forces   of  the   Europe.^.v  States    ik   tite  Year 


RulFu 


1783. 


France,         -  _         -  . 

Auftria,  -  _  - 

Ruffia  (450,000  in  all)  in  Europe, 

Pruffia,  -    _  -  -         - 

Turkey  (2 10.000  in  all)  but  in  Europe  only  170  000 


300,000 
282,000 

290.,O0O. 

224.000 


Spain, 

Denmark,  -  -  " 

Great  Britain,  «  _  - 

Sweden,  ... 

Sardinia,  -  -  - 

Hclland,  -  -  - 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

Eleftonne  of  Saxon  V, 

Portugal,  -  -  - 

Elcdoratc  of  i^avarij  and  the  Palatinate, 

Heffe  CafTel, 

Hanover, 

Poland,  -  _  _ 

Venice,  _  -  . 


60x00  including  militia» 

72.000 

5^,000  including  militia*. 

50.000 

40,000 

37,000  , 

30.00Q 

26,000 

20.000 

24,000 

15.000 

20;0C0 

15. COO 

8.000 
6.000 

5.000 


3;000 


Wurtcm.berg,  •  - 

The  Ecclefiailical  Ellate, 

Tufcany,  -  .  _ 

Having  ftated  h.ere  the  forces  of  the  principal    flates  onlv,  paffing 

©vera  confiderablc  part  pf  Germany.  Italy,   and  Switzerland'  wc  mav 

A  z  calculate 
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rakulatc  the  armies  of  all  the  countries  In  Europe  to  amount  to  2  mil!^ 
ions  of  men  ;  lb  that  fuppofing  140  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe, 
no  more  than -/^  of  the  whole  population  are  foldiers.  The  prefent 
military  eflahlifhment  of  every  kingdom,  in  a  time  of  general  peace^ 
differs  fomcwhat  from  the  above  ftatement.  France,  Auftria,  and 
Pruffia,  have  by  far  the  mod  formidable  armies:  As  to  Ruflia,  the 
immenfc  extent  of  its  provinces  can  never  allow  an  army  of  more 
than  )  20.000,  or  130,000  men  to  aft  againft  an  enemy  ;  and  as  to  the 
Turkifh  forces,  they  are  at  prefent  much  inferior  to  any  other  well- 
difciplincdarmy.  The  different  proportions,  in  different  countries, 
between  the  population  and  the  number  of  foldiers,  is  not  unworthy 
of  obfervation.  There  are  in  Germany,  nearly  500,000  foldiers,  con- 
fequcntly  j\-  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged  in  the  military  pro- 
feflion  :'  In"ltaly,  on  the  contrary,  even  fuppohng  the  ftanding  armies 
of  that  country  to  amount  to  1 20,000  men,this  number  makes  only  y-fj 
of  the  whole  population,  which  amounts  to  16  millions. 

NAVAL       FORCES. 
Number  of  Ships  of  the  Line,  Frigates,  Cutters,  Sloops,  &c, 

46.5 

266 

130 

-      '       95 
85 

Co 

i  -  CO  commonly  reckoned  60, 

63 

32  ) 

30 

25 

24 

Total  1325 

Several  of  thcfe  numbers,  taken  from  the  naval  li  (Is  in  the  year  1783, 
are  at  prefent  reduccc^  This  gives,  however,  lome  idea  of  the  re- 
fpective  naval  ftrenglh  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  Some  of 
them,  as  for  inffance,  Dcnmaik,  Sweden,  Sicily,  Portugal,  having  had 
no  war  for  many  years  paff,  and  having,  for  tliat  rcalon,  built  but  a 
fmall  number  of'fhips,  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  larger  navy 
than  they  now  have  ;  and  they  would,  undoubtedly,  increafe  their 
naval  forces  very  conficlcrably  in  cafe  of  a  V;?ar. 

The  grcateft  part  of  Europe  is  under  the  influence  of  a  climate, 
which,  being  tempered  with  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  forms  a  race 
cf  men  ffrong,  bold,  aftive  and  ingenious  ;  forced  by  neceffity  to  make 
the  bed  ufc  they  can  of  the  fmallcr  fnare  of  vegetable  and  animal  treal- 
ures,  whicli  their  foil  produces.  In  hotter  and  richer  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  profufion  of  fpontancous  natural  produtlions,  and  the  heat 
of  the  atinofphcrc,  relax  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, check  their  fpirit  of  enterprifc,'  and  confine  the  compafs  of 
their  thought.     The  torrid  zone  has  never  been  able,  nor  is  ever  likely, 

to  boaft  of  a  Newton,  a  Cicfar,  or  a  Frederic, 
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Spain, 
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12. 
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EUROPE,  5 

Great  ridges  of  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Alps,  the  Ap- 
ennines, the  Pyrcnean,  the  Carpathian,  Siidetic,  and  Saxon  mountains, 
effeft  not  only  a  great  variety  in  the  ch'matc,  but  pour  out  many  large 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  contain  every  Ipecies  of  minerals.  It  is  like- 
wife  no  fmall  convenience  and  encouragement  to  commerce,  that  Eu- 
rope is  interfefted  by  fevcral  feas,  and  that  it  is  contiguous  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  feeming  natural  difadvantages  of  Europe  have,  by  dint  of  the 
ingenuity  and  peri'everance  of  the  inhabitants,  given  rife  to  numbcrlcfs 
arts  andfcienccs,  which  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. A(ia  and  Africa,  have  immenfe  deierts,  fuch  as  are  no  where  to 
'be  found  in  Europe  ;  defertsof  many  thoufand  fouare  miles,  and  which 
are  partly  owing  to  natural  and  infuperable  difadvantages  of  fituation, 
partly  to  want  of  induflry,  which  is  at  once  both  caufe  and  effcft  of 
oefolation.  America  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  fo  that  tlie  fcicnces  of  Eu- 
rope far  excel  thofe  of  the  other  quartersof  the  globe,  excepting  thofc 
parts  into  which  European  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  tranl- 
planted.  Kurope  may  alfo  boaQ;  of  the  greatefl  number  of  uieful  in- 
ventions and  inflitutions,  to  preferve  and  to  propagate  acquired  know- 
ledge. It  has,  at  prefent.  about  £30  univerhiies,  and  an  almoft  infinite 
number  of  literary  locietieSj  or  academies  of  fciences,  arts,  and  lan-^ 
guages. 

The  flates  of  Europe  confidercd  with  refpeft  to  their  intrinfic  pow'^ 
'  er  and  influence  abroad,  may  be  divided  into  three  d'ailes  :  France, 
Great  Britain,  Auflria,  Pruflia,  and  RuiTla,  belong  to  the  firft.  Sec- 
ondary powers  are  thofe  of  Turkey,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Sardinia  :  The  third  clafs  comprehends  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Sicilv,  Poland,  the  Joint  Electorate  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria, 
the  Eleftoiate  of  Saxony,  Switzerland  and  Venice.  For  the  laft 
three  centuries  paft,  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  that  of  France, 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  conftant  equilibrium  between  the  dif- 
ferent flates.  France  and  I'mgland  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  wefl,  Pruflia,  Aufl.rla,  and  Ruflla  that  in  the  eaft 
of  Europe  :  Ruflia  has,  by  its  late  extraordinary  increafe  of  power, 
gained  a  great  afcendcncyin  the  north,  after  a  iucccisfui  ftruggle  with 
the  rival  power  of  Sweden. 

''"''  GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  EURO  P  E.~ 

TMIS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  loL-li  do-, 
gree  wefl;,  and  the  t>5th  degree  eafl.  longitude  from  London  ;  and 
.  between  the  36th  and  ~/2d  degree  of  north  latitude.  I-:  is  bounded  on 
the  north,  bv  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on  the  eafl,  by  Aha  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa  ;  and  on  the 
wefl,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  :  Being 
3000  miles  long,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  wefl;,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oby  in  the  north  eaft  ;  and  250a  broad,  from  north  to  fouth, 
from  the  north  Cape  in  Norway  to  Cape  Cayha  or  Mctapar  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  the  mofl;fouthcrn  promontory  in  Europe,*  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing kingdoms  and  flates. 

*  The  leader  is  defired  to  obfei-ve,  that  in  thi?  pare  of  the  work,  in  reckoning  the  extent 
of  countries,  the /w^g^r/?  and  ^/-oj^/;/?  pari-:  Imve  been  mentionf  J.  Great  allcvances  there- 
tore  muft  be  made  in  moft  countrie.-.     Jut'.an^I,  for  ic.;^snce,  is   114   miles  where  DroadcftA 

though  in  feveral  other  parts  it  i:,  r.ot  fifty. 
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D  E  N  M  A  R 
T  SHALL,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danijh 
1  Maiefty'sdomimons,  with  the  mod  northerly  htuat:ons  and  di< 
^dc  hen.  mto  four  parts  :  .ft,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greemand,  Iceland  ar.d 
the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  2d,  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  trop^ 
er  •  and  4th  his  German  territories.  ,     ^  „       •      .  ,1 

The  dimenf.ons  of  thefe  countries  may  be  feen  in  the  following  tab-e. 


Denmark. 
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r  Nikoping, 
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Sondcrborge. 
.•>tege. 

.oltcomby. 
.^kalholt. 

jergen. 

Wardhuys. 

Oldenburg. 


jjaiGluckiladt. 


The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation, 
is  made  of  the  dimcnfions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland  ;  becaufe  :a 
fta,  they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imper.caiy  :  U  e  ihall 
proceed  to  give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  author- 
ities that  have  come  to  our  hands. 

EAST  AND  WEST  GREENLAND,  ICELAND,  an'd  the  ISLANDS 
IN   THE  Atlantic  Ocean, 
EAST     GREENLAND. 
•T^HEmoft  northerly  part  of  his  DaniPn  majefty's  dominions -,  or  aa 
1     others  call  it.  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  bpitzbcrgen, 
Lcs  between  10  and  11    dcg.   E.  long,   and  76   and   So   ^?^^^- 
Thou<xh  it  is  now  claimed  by    Denmark,  it  certainly  was  aifcovc.crt 
bvSii^HughWUloughbyin  15,53  ;  and  is  fuppoled  to  he  a  contmua- 
tSn  of  Old   Greenland.      It   obtained  the  name  of  bpitzborgen  fion^ 
th-  heiaht  and  niaaednefs  of  its  rocks.     Few  animals  or  vegetables  arc 
to  be'ound  hererand  the  EHa  and  fowl  are  fatd  to  for  ake  the  coaft  in 
winter.     The  Ruftians  of  Archangel  have  formed  witr^n  tnc   la^l  ^o 
years,  fettlements  for  hunting  in  levcral  places  of  tnc  utand   of  .pitz- 
bergen.     The  Aurora  Bor.alis  and  the  northern  lights  rencaed  from 
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the  fnow,  enable  them  to  purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winteif 
nights  of  thofe  gloomy  regions  ;  and  they  take  a  great  number  of  {ea- 
iions  which  ferve  them  for  food.  'Ihere  is  a  whale-fifhery,  chiefly 
profecutcd  by  the  Dutch  and  fome  Britifh  veflels,  on  its  coail.  It 
likcwife  contains  two  liavbours  ;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the 
other  Maurice-Bay  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  uninhabited. 

WEST    GREENLAND 

LtES  between  the  Meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W,  long,  and 
between  60  and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 
Ikhabitants.]     By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miffionaries  em- 
ployed for  the  converfion   of  the  Greenlanders,   their  whole  number 
does  pot  amount  to  above  9.57  flated  inhabiC^nts  :   M.   Crantz,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  roving  fouthlauders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to 
ubout  7000.     There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  the  afpeft,   man- 
ners, and  drcfs  of  thofe  natives,    and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from 
'vvh'-m  they  naturally  differ  but  little,  even  after  all  the   pains  which 
the  Danifh  and  German  mifTionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and  civi- 
lize them.      They  are  low  of  ftature,  fev/  exceeding  five  feet  in  height, 
and  the  generality  are  not  fo  tall.     The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long, 
{Iraiqht,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards,  be- 
caufp  it  is  their  conftant  praftice  to  root    them  out.     They  have  high 
brcafcs  and  broad  flioulders,  efpecially  the  women,  who  are  obliged  to 
carry   great  burdens   from  their  younger  years.     They  are  very   light 
and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can   alfo  ufe  their  hands  with  much  fkill  and 
dexterity.     They  are  net  very  lively  in    their  tempers,  but  they  are 
good-humoured,  friendly,  and  unconcerned  about  futurity.      Their 
mofr  agreeable  food  is  the  flcHi  of  rcin-dcer  ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce 
among  them,  and  their  bed  provifions  are   fifh,   feals,  and   fea-fowl. 
Their  drink  is  clear  water,  whicli  ftands  in  the  houfe  in  a  great  cop- 
pcr-vcffel,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them,  or- 
namented with  fifh  bones  and  rinps,    and  provided  with  a  pewter  la- 
dle or  dipping  difn.     Tiie  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifliing  imple- 
ments, and  prepare  the  wood-work  of   their   boats  ;   and    the     wom- 
fn  cover  tli^m  with  fkin?.      The  men  liunt  and  fifh,  but  when  they 
have  towed  theirhooty  to  land,   thqy  trouble   themfelves  no  farther 
about  it  ;  nay,  it  would  be  accounted  beneath   their  dignity  only   to 
draw  the  feal  up  upon  the  fhore.     The  women  are  the  butchers  and 
cooks,  and  alfo  the  curriers  to  drefs  the  pelts,  and  make  clothes,  flioes, 
and  boots,   out    of  them  ;  fo  that   they  are  likcwife  both  flioemakers 
ar.d  taylors.     The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the  houfcs  and  tents, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  the  mafonry,  the  men   doing  only   the  carpenter's 
work.     Ihcv  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly  fe- 
vcrc  ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  latefl  and  bed  accounts 
of  this  country,  fays,  that  in  their  longcft  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot  that 
tlie  inhabitants  art  obliged  to  throw  off  their  fummer  garments.     They 
■have  no  trade,  though  thcvhsve  a  mofi:  improveablc  fiflicry  upon  their  • 
coafls  ;  but  they  cmplov  all  the  year  eitlicr  in    fifhing  or   hunting,  in 
which  they  are  very  dexterous,  particularly  :n   catching  and  killing 
fcals. 

Curiosities.]]     The  taking   of  whales  in   the  feas  of  Greenland, 
among  the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  incfeafmg  for  ages,    is  one  of 

the 
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the  ereateftcurlofities  in  nature.  Thefe  fields,  or  pieces  of  ice,  arc 
frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  ico  feet  nv 
thirknefs'-  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothing  can 
be  more  terrible  :  The  Dutch  had  13  fhips  crufhed  to  pieces  by  thcnx 

"'xherrarTfeveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white  and 
others  black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  moll  c  teem 
on  account  of  his  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  af- 
fords, which  turns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about  18  feet  long,  inclofed 
in  Jon-  pieces  of  what  we  call  whale-bone,  which  are  covered  with  a 
kind  o'f  hair  like  horfe  hair  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250 
pieces  of  this  whale-bone.  As  to  the  bones  of  his  body  they  are  as 
hard  as  an  ox's  bones,  and  of  no  ufe.  There  are  no  teeth  m  his  mouth ; 
and  he  is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long  ;  very  thick  about  the 
licad,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail.  _  . 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  given, 
fall  fall,  when  every  one  haftcns  from  the  fliip  to  his  boat  :  lix  or  eight 
men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,   and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong 

to  one  {hip.  ,  „  m        t  •         -^i. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  ftnkes  him  with 
his  harpoon  (a  barbed  dart)  and  the  monfter,  finding  himfclf  wounded 
runs  fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  tlie  boat  along  with 
him  if  they  did  not  give  him  line  fa  ft  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the 
fide  of  it,  one  wets  it  conftantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  .diale  has 
run  fome  hundred  fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  when 
he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  nave  com- 
pared it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.  As  foon  as  he  a^-pears  on  the  lurtacc 
of  the  water,  fome  of  the  harpoonevs  fix  another  harpoon  in  lum, 
whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep  ;  and  when  he  comes  up  a 
fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  m  tne  vital  parts  till  he  fpout 
out  ftreams  of  blood  inftead  of  water,  beating  the  waves  vvith  his  tad 
and  fins  till  the  fca  is  in  a  foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him 
fome  leagues,  till  he  has  loft  his  ftfength  •,  and  when  he  is  dying  he 
turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and  is  drawn  on  ftiore,  or  to  the  hup  it 
they  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  land.  There  they  cut  him  in  pieces, 
and  boiling  the  blubber  extraa  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniencics  on 
fliore;  otherwife  they  barrel  up  the  pieces,  and  bring  them  home; 
but  nothing  can  fmell  ftvonger  than  thefe  fhips  do.  Every  fifi.  is  com- 
puted to  yield  between  60  and  100  bar.  els  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  3 1.  or 
4I  a  barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  the  country  of  Laft  and  Weit 
Greenland,  where  thefc  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a  manner 
monopolized  this  fifhery.  Of  late  the  Englifii  have  alfo  been  very 
fuccefiful   in  it. 


ICELAND. 


'T^HISinand,xvhich  receives  its  name  from  t,.e  great  mafTcs  of  ice 
1  that  are  feen  near  it,  lies  between  63  and  67  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between 
•  M  and  27  deg.  W.  long.  It  extends  four  hundred  miles  in  .cngth, 
and  an  hundred  and  fixty  m  breadth,  containing  aoout  46000  iquare 
miles.  In  April,  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  obferved  ^^^^^^^^^ 
yifen  and  fiaming  in  the  fea,  to  the  foutn   ot  Grinbourg,  at  ^^S^^'  '^^'^^'^ 
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diftant  from  tlic  rocks  desOifeaux,  which  afterwards  was  found  to 
be  H  new  Illand.  l^hc  faft  is  authentic,  bat  its  dimeniions  and  litua- 
non  arc  not  well  alcertained.  The  information  brought  by  the  lafi: 
iiiip  from  thence,  was,  that  the  Ifiand  ^v^s  ftiU  increahna,  and  that 
great  quantities  of  fire  iflucd  from  two  of  its  eminences.     ° 

PopuLATiOx,  Inhabitants,  Mann'krs,  and  Customs.]  It  ap- 
pears  that  a  Norvvegum  colony,  among  which  there  were  many  Swedes, 
settled  m  Iceland  m  the  ninth  century.  They  found  there  inhabitants 
who  were  Chnftians,  and  whom  they  called  'P^pas.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
r',orweg,ans  alfo  found  among  them  Irifli  books,  bells,  and  crofiers  • 
And  It  IS  conjeaured,  that  the  people  who  were  there,  when  the 
Norwegians  arrived  in  the  ifland,  originally  came  from  England  and 
Ireland.  The  inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom  ;  but  they  were 
at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  afterwards  became 
iubjctt,  together  with  Norway,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were 
at  firft  governed  by  an  .admiral,  who  was  fent  there  every  year  to  make 
the  nece[Tary  regulations:  But  that  mode  has  now  been  changed  for 
many  years,  and  a  governour  appointed,  who  is  flyled  Stiftfamtmann, 
and  who  conftantly  refidcs  in  the  country.. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about 
60  GOO,  which  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country 
It  has  been  much  more  populous  nr  former  times,  but  great  numbers 
have  been  aeftroyed  by  contagious  difeafes.  The  plague  carried  off  ma- 
ny thoulands  from  1402  to  1404.  Many  parts  of  Iceland'have  alfo  been 
•depopulated  by  famine  :  For  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in  cxeneral 
hefaidtobeinwantof  neceffary  food,  yet  the  country  has  feveral 
times  been  vifited  by  great  famines.  Thefc  have  been  chiefly  occafion. 
cd  by  the  Greenland  floating  ice  ;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quan- 
tities, prevents  the  grafs  from  growing,  and  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their 
Idhing.  The  fmall  pox  has  li^ewife  been  very  fatal  here  ;  for  in  the 
year  1707  and  1708  that  difeafe  defliroyed   16,000  uerfons. 

The  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle  hzed,  and  'well-made,  though 
not  very  ftrong.     They  are  an  honcfl:,  hofpitable  well  intentiored  peo- 
ple, moderately  indufcrious,  and  very  faithful  and  obli^rin-rr      Theft  is 
feldom  heard  of  among  them.     Their  chief  cmploymen?  13  fifhincr   and 
talving  care  of^then  cattle.     On  the  coafts,  the  men  employ  thei?  time 
in  fiflung  both  winter  and  fummer  ;  and  the  women  prepare  the  fifli 
and  lew  and  Ipm.     The   men   alfo  prepare   leather,  work  at  feveral 
mechanic  trades,  and  fome    few  work  in    gold  and  filver.     They  like- 
wiie  manufaaure   a  coarfe  kind  of  cloth,  which  they  call  Wadmal.— 
Tney  have  an  uncommonly  ilrong  attachment  to  their  native  country 
and  thnik  thcmfelves  no  where  elfe  fo  happy.      An   Icelander,   there! 
iorc,  leldom   fettles   lu  Copenhagen,   though  the  mofl:  advantageous 
concutions  fliould  be  offered  him.     Their  difpofitions  are  ferious,   and 
they  are  much  inclined  to   religion.     They  never   pafs  a  river,  or  any 
other  dangerous  place,  without  prcvioufly  taking  off  their  hats,   and 
implormg  the  divine  protcaioa  ;  and  they  are'  always   thankful  fur 
tneir  pr.^lcrvation,  when  they  have  pafled  the   d;m<rcr.     When  they 
meet  together,  their  chief  palHme   conflfts  in  reading  their  hiftory.-- 
laemaiterofthelioufc  begins  and  the   reft  continue    in  their  turns 
When  he  r^  tired,      rhcy  arc  famous  for  playing  at  chefs  ;  and, one  of 
their  pafhme<=  coxiiiH.^  ui  reciting  verlcs.     Sometimes  aman  and  vyomai^ 
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^fVAr  Kv  the  hand,  and  bv  turns  fmg  (lanzas,  which  arc  a 
v-^'/TdTo^ue  aZd  in  which  the  company  ocLhonally.jou.  :n  cho- 
^'f  Thrdrff^of  the  Icelanders  is  not' elegant  or  ornamental,  but  >t 
rus.     The  d  c  s  or  ^  ^^,^^^,^     O^  jj^^j,  fi,Vgers  tl,.  women 

IS  neat,  cleanly,  and  luecio  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^ 

"The'ro:"    A  Sc^  ':ad;;5,ar;dli;vayswc^r  blac.  :  Thofe.vho 
'"     fn  b    tor    ir^c^^^^  ^^^  broadcloth,  with   hlyer  ornaments, 

Tu      The  houL  of  the  Icelanders  arc  generally  bad  :    In     ome  places 
f^l;  are  buiU  of  drift  wood,  and  m  others  they  are  ra.fed  of  ..va   wah 

.nnTdcr  as  a  great  dainty,   milk   mixed   with   water  and  wney    and  a 
Sde  meat.     Iread  is  fo^carce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
tieafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  months  m  the  year. 
^  Remg  o  V  1     The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  ,s  the  Lutheran. 
Th^churXe  in  the  eafl^  fouth,  and   weft  quarters  of  thcifiand    arc 
under  tie  jurildiaion  of  the  biftiop  of  Skalholt    (the   capital  of    the 
Xnd)  and  thofe  of  the  north    quarter  arc   lubjed  to  the  bifl.op  of 
Hoolum.     The  illand  is  divided  into   189  panilies,  of  which  127  be^^ 
W  to  the  fee  of  Skalholt,  and  6.  to  that  of  Hoolum.     All  the  m,nu- 
er^are  natives  of  Iceland  and  receive  a  yearly   falary  of  four  or  hve 
hundred  ttdollars  from  the  king,  exclufive  of  what  they   have  trom 

'"^t.'Xf f'^e  language  of  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  formerly 
fpokenn  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  b.en  preierved  fo 
pme    that  any  Icelander  underftands  their  mod  ancient   traditional 

""'l^^T.^.c,  ax.  Lkar.e.  MK..1     It-i^i<^thatpoett,.^rrneily 

flourilhed  very  much  in  Iceland  ;  and  we  are  ^^^^'"^"".^''^f  Cu^ 
lagrimfon,  Kormak  Ogmundfon,  Glum  Geirion,    and    i^^^^^^f  >;^^^ 
were  celebrated  as  great  poets.     But  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much 
^Tfetiirlfterthe'vear^iooo  •,  though    the   Runic    charaaers    were 
known  in  that  country  before  that  period,   -"^  "i°^^  PJ^.°'^.'^'>' ^X  §.'   ' 
thither  from   Norway.     After  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian  rehg.o.  , 
the  Latin  charaaers  were  immediately  adopted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet 
Vhichonlyconfiftsof  hxteen   letters,   was   found   infuftic:er,w      inc 
firft  Icelandic  bilhop,    IQcif,  founded  a  fchool  at  Skalholt -and    ocn. 
after  thev  founded  four  other  fchools,  in  which  the  youth  weic  m- 
ftruaed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity,  and  fome  parts  of  theoretic  p.u- 
ofopi  y.     And  from  the^mtroduaion  of  the   Chnft.lan  religion  here, 
till  the  year  1264.  when  Iceland  became  fubjea  to  Norway,  it  wasono 
of  the  few  countries  in  Europe-  and  the  only  or.e  in  tlie  North,  wacrcui 
the  fciences  were  cultivated  and  held  m  eftccm. 

But  this  period  of  time  feems  to  have  produced  more  learned  men 
in  Iceland  than  any  other  period  fmce.  It  appears  from  their  ai.ricnc 
chronicles,  that  they  had  conlldcrablc  knowledge  m  morality,  philclo- 
phy,  natural  hiftory,  and  aftronomy.  Moft  of  their  works  were  writ^ 
ten  in  ih^   tuh,   12th,  i 3th,  and  14th  cemunes  ;  and  iomc  of  t..cm 
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Jiave  been  printed,  Mr.  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prcfentcdon^ 
hundred  and  fixty-two  Icelandic  manufcripts  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
That  gentleman  vifited  Iceland  in  1772,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander, 
Dr.  Van  Troil,"and  Dr.  Lind.  Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  publifhed  an  ac* 
count  of  their  voyage,  obferves,  that  he  found  more  knowledge  among 
the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  mod  other  places  ', 
that  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of  their  poets  by 
heart  ;  and  that  a  peafant  was  feldom  to  be  found,  who,  befides  being 
well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  was  not  alfo  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  his  own  countiy  ;  which  proceeds  from  the  fre- 
quent reading  of  their  traditional  hiflories,  that  being  one  of  their 
principal  amufements. 

John  Arefon,  bilhop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthieflbn,  a  na- 
tive of  Sweden,  in  eftablifhing  a  print ing-prefs  in  Iceland,  about 
the-year  J. ,530  ;  and  the  firft  book  printed  by  him  there  was  the  Bre- 
viarium  Nidarofienfe.  He  alfo  printed  an  eccleliaflical  manual,  Lu- 
ther's catcchifm,  and  other  books  of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic  code 
of  laws  appeared  in  1,578,  and  the  Icelandic  bible  in  ^^'^■\.  Anew 
privileged  printing-office  has  lately  been  eftabliflied  at  Hrappfey  in 
this  ifland,  and  at  which  feveral  valuable  books  have  been  printed. 

Mountains,  voi.cakoes,  axd  natural  curiosities.]  Though 
this  ifland  is  fjtuated  {o  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
more  known  than  in  many  countries  in  much  warmer  climates.  The 
former  have  feveral  times  laid  the  country  almofh  defolate,  particularly 
in  the  years  1734,  1752,  and  175,5,  when  fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of 
the  eaith,  and  produced  very  fatal  confcquences.  Many  of  thefnowy 
mountcV-ns  have  alfo  gradually  become  volcanoes.  Of  thefe  burning 
mountaiiis  Heckla  is  the  beft  known,  efpecially  to  foieigners.  This 
mountain  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles 
from  the  fea-coaft,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  high-^ 
eft  of  which  is  that  in  the  middle  ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above 
.r-jOCO  feet  higher  than  the  fea.  This  mountain  has  frequently  fent  forth 
tlamcs,  and  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions  were  particu- 
larly dreadful  in  169,3,  when  they  occafioncd  terrible  devaftations,  the 
alhes  being  thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  diftauce  of  i8o  Englifh 
miles.  Tl\e  lafl  eruption  of  mount  Ileckla  happened  in  1766.  It 
began  on  the  5th  of  Apiil,  and  continued  to  the  7th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. Flames  proceeded  alfo  from  it  in  December  1771,  and  in 
•September  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava. 

But  amongft  all  the  curiofiiics  of  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  hot  fpouting  watcr-fprings  with  which  this  ifland 
abounds.  The  hot  fprlngs  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlfbad,  Bath,  and 
.Switzerland,  and  feyeral  others  found  in  Italy,  are  coniidered  as  very 
remarkable  :  But,  excepting  in  the  lafL  mentioned  country,  the  water 
no  where  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  boil  ;  nor  is  it  any  where  known  to  be 
tin-own  fo  high,  as  the  hot  fpouling  water-fprings  in  Iceland.  All 
thofe  water-works  that  have  been  contrived  with  fo  much  art,  and  at 
fo  enormous  an  expcnfe,  cannot  by  any  means  he  compared  with  thefe. 
The  water- works  at  St.  Cloud,  which  ai'e  thought  tho  grcateft  among 
all  the  French  water-works,  caft  up  u  thin  column  eighty  feet  into  the 
air  :  While  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  fpout  columns  of  water,  of  feveral 
feet  in  thitkncfs,  lo  tlie  height  of  many  fathpms  ;  and,  as  many  afEnn» 
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6f  Several  hundred  feet.     Thefe  fprings  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  heat. 
From  fome,  the  water  flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings,  and  it  is  then 
called  a  bath  :  From  others,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noife, 
and  it  is  then  cayed  a  kettle.     Though  the   degree  of  heat  is  unequal, 
yet  Dr.  Van  Troil  fays,  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  oLlerv- 
ed  it  under  188  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.     At  Geyicr,   Rceyhum, 
and  Laugarvatn,    he  found  it  at   SI2  ;  and  in  the  lad  place,  in  thi: 
ground,  at  a  little  hot  current  of  water,  213   degrees.     It  is  very  com- 
mon for  fome  of  the  fpouting-fprings  to  ccafe,    and  others  to  rife  up  iu 
their  ftead.     Frequent  earthquakes,  and  fubterrancan  noifes,  heard  at 
the  time,  caufe  great  terror  to  the  people  who  live   in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings,   the  inhabitants  who  live  near 
them,  boil  their  viftuals,  only  by   hanging  a  pot  into  which  the  flefti 
is  put  in  cold  water,  in  the  v/ater  of  the  fpring.     1  hey  alfo  bathe  in 
the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees,  become  luke-warm, 
or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  M'ith  rivulets  of  cold  water.     The 
cows  that  drink  of  tliefe  fprings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  milk  ;  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  wholefome  when  drank 
by  the  human  fpecies. 

The  largefl  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Geyfer, 
It  is  about  two  days  journey  from  Hcckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt. 
In  approaching  towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  hoife  is  heard,  like  the  rufh  • 
ing  of  a  torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  flupendous  rocks.  The 
water  here  fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  ftarts,  and  after 
certain  intervals.  Some  travellers  have  affirmed,  that  it  fpouts  to  the 
height  of  fixty  fathoms.  The  water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fome 
times  than  at  others  ;  when  Dr,  Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmofl  height 
to  which  it  arflounted  was  computed  to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  whi«h  are  | 
fuppofed  to  have  been  produced  by  fubterrancan  fire^.  The  lower 
fort  of  people  imagine  thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  anoih- 
cr  by  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fupcrnatual  force  to  effeft  it,  They 
have  generally  from  three  to  fevfn  fides,  and  are  from,  four  to  fix  feetl 
in  thicknefs,  and  from  twelve  to  fixtccn  yards  jn  length,  without  any! 
horizontal  divifions.  In  fome  places  they  ?rre  only  fccii  here  and  thcrel 
among  the  lava  in  the  mountains  ;  But,  in  fome  other  phces,  they  ex- 
tend two  or  three  miles  in  length  without  interruption.* 

There  are  immenfe  maflfes  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damagej 
is  done  to  this  country,  and  wliich  aft'eft  thd  climate  of-itt;  thcv  ar- 
rive commonly  with  a  N.  W.or  N.  N*.  W.  wind  from  Greenland. — 
The  field-ice  is  of  two  or  three  fathoms  thicknefs^  is  fep'arxted  bv  th^ 
winds,  and  lefs  dreaded  than  the  rock  or  mountain-ice,  which  is  oftrt] 
feen  fifty  feet  and  more  above  water,  and  is  at  leaft  nine  times  tlie  fam< 
depth  below  water.  Thefe  prodigious  maffcs  of  ice  are  frequcntl  J 
left  in  fhoal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  ftata 
remain  many  months,  nay,  it  is  faid,  even  years,  undilfolved,  chillin^:^ 
all  the  ambient  part  of  the  atmofphere  for  many  miles  round.  J  h^*; 
ice  caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  in  1753  and  1754..  that  horfes  and  facej^ 
perifhed  on  account  of  it.  A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly  with  'he 
ice,  which  commit  great  ra\'ages,  particularly  among  the  (heep.  'i  he 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they  get  fi.t'.'it 
of  them  ;  .-md  fometimes  th::v  affemlle  ton-elli-r,  -ivd  drivr.  ihcm  back 
t  "  to 
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lo  the  ice,  «A;itii  which  they  often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  Cre* 
arms,  they  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fpcars  onthefe  occafions.  The 
government  encourages  the  natives  to  deflroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying 
a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is  killed.  Their  fkins  are 
alfo  purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other 
perfon. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  wood  grows  fuccefsfully  in  Iceland  ;  nay, 
there  are  very  few  trees  to  be  found  on  the  whole  ifland,  though  there 
are  certain  proofs  that  wood  formerly  grew  there  in  great  abundance. 
Nor  can  cOrn  be  cultivated  here  to  any  advantage  ;  though  cabbages, 
parfley,  turnips,  and  pe^s,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens, 
which  are  faid  to  be  all  t^at  are  in  the  whole  Ifland. 

Tradk.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danlfh 
company.  The  foil  upon  the  fea-coaft.  is  tolerably  good  for  paflure  ; 
and  though  there  is  not  any  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the 
Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  confifl;  of 
dried  fifli,  faltcd  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe 
woolen-cloth,  ft-ockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  flieep-fkins,  lamb-fkins, 
fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports 
conhft  of  timber,  fifliing-lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes, 
brandy,  wine,  lalt,  linen,  and  a  little  hlk  ;  excluftve  of  fome  necefTa- 
ries  and  fuperfluities  for  tl>e  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Icelaiid  affords  no  bait  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danifh  majefly's 
proteftion  ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from  the  country  amounts  to 
about  30,000  crowns  a  year, 

THE  FARO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS, 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  cluflcr,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying 
from,  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number,  and  lie 
between  61  and  6^  deg.  W.  long,  from  London.  The  fpace  of  this 
cluflcr  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  300  nftilcs 
to  the  weftward  of  Norway  ;  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north-wcfl. 
The  trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  3000  or 
4000.  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark. 

NORWAY. 

Name,  boundaries,"!  '^T^HE  natural  fignification  of  Norway  is, 
AND  EXTENT.  J     JL     the  NorthcTii'Zcay.     It  is  bounded  on 

(he  fouth  by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  the  Scaggerac,  or 
Categatc  ;  on  the  well  and  North,  by  the  northern  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  eafl  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  call- 
ed at  diflcrcnt  parts  by  diftcrcnt  names  ;  as  Fillcfield,  Dofrefield, 
Rundfieid,  and  Dourfield.  The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  di- 
rnenfions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent  ;  but  it  is  a  country  fo  little 
»<nown  to  tlie  rell  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimenlions 
with  precifion. 

CiiMATK.j*  Tlic  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent, 
and  its  pofition  towards  the  fca.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate, 
and  the  fea  is  navigable.     The  eaftcin  parts  of  Norway  arc  commonly 
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covered  with  fnow  ;  and  tlic  cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle 
of  October  with  intenfe  ieverity,  and  continues  to  the  rriidcUe  of 
April  ;  the  waters  being  all  that  time  frozen  to  a  confiderable  thick- 
nels.  In  1719?  7000  Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack 
Drontheim,  pcrifhed  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate 
Sweden  from  Norway  ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  ditterent 
poftures.  But  even  froll  and  fnow  have  their  ccnveniencics,  as  they 
facilitate  tiic  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold,  is  fo  intenfe,  that 
thev  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen,  the  longcft  day  is  about  19 
hours,  and  the  fnorteft  about  fix.  In  fummer.  the  inhabitants  can 
read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  fl-:y  ;  and  in  tlie  n-oft 
northerly  parts,  about  midfummcr,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view. 
In  thofe  parts^  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a 
faint  glimmering  of  light  ?.t  noon  fur  about  an  hour  and  an  half  ;  ow- 
ing to  the  reflection  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  not- 
withftanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midffc 
of  their  darknefs,  the  fky  is  lerene,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora 
bofealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carr)' on  tiieir  fifliery,  and  woik  at 
their  feveral  trades  is.  open  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow-falls,  havo 
fometimes  dreadful  effctls,  and  dellroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  die  mofb  mountainous 
countries  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  chain  of  un-cqual  mountains 
running  from  louth  to  north  :  To  pafs  that  of  liardanger,  a  mart 
mud  travel  about  feventy  Englifli  miles  ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards 
ef  fifty.  Dofrefield  is  counted  the  highell  mountain,  -j^crhaps  in 
Europe.  The  rivers  and  catarafts  which  interftfl  thofe  dreadful  preci- 
pices, and  that  are  palfable  only  by  flight  (oltering  wooden  bridges, 
render  ti-avelling  in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous;  though 
the  government  is  at  the  expenfe  of  providing,  at  different  flages, 
houfcs  accommodated  v/ith  fire,  light,  and  kitchen  furniture.  De- 
tached from  this  vafl  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prefent  tlieiri- 
felves  all  over  Norway  ;  fome  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on 
the  top  ;  and  the  whole  fermhig  a  moi}  furprifing  landfcape.  The 
iictivity  of  the  natives,  in  recovering  their  fheep  and  goats,  when 
penned  up,  through  a  falfe  flep,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful, 
'ilie  owner  direfts  himfelf  to  be  lov/ered  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  httiug  on  a  crofs  flick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope; 
iind  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature  flands,  hcfaftens 
it  to  the  fame  cord.,  and  it  is  drawn  u-p  v^ith  himfelf.  The  caverns 
tliat  are  to  be  met  with  in  thcfc  mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than 
thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Morld,  though  leis  liable  to 
obfervation.  One  of  them,  called  DoHleen,  was,  in  1750,  vifitcd  by 
two  clergvmen  ;  who  reported,  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they 
heard  the  fca  dafhing  over  their  heads  ;  that  the  paffage  was  as  wide 
2nd  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof 
vaulted :  lliat  they  defcendcd  a  flight  of  natufal  flairs  ;  but  when 
they  arrived  at  another,  they  durfl  not  venture  to  proceed,  but  re- 
turned ;  and  that  they  confumod  two  candles  going  and  returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  iji  its  forcfts,  which 
furniflr  foreigners  with  mafls,  beams,  planks,  and  boards  :  And  ferve 
belide  for  all  domeftic  ufes  ;  particilarly  the  condrufticn  of  houfes, 
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bridges,  fiiips.  and  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies.  The  chief  timber  gro'Wi 
inghereare  fir  aitd  pine.  clm,a(h,  yew,  benreed  (a  very  curious  wood), 
birch,  beech,  oak.  eel  or  alder.junipcr,  theafpin-tree.the  comol  or  flow- 
tree,  haiel,  ehler,  and  even  ebony  (under  the  mountains  ot  Kolen) 
lime  or  linden  tree,  and  willows.  The  fums  which  Norway  receives 
for  timbc.^  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  induilry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  greatly  alTiiled  by  the  courfe  of  tlieir  rivers,  and  the  fituation 
of  their  lakes  ;  whi<;k  afford  them  not  only  the  convenicncy  already 
jnentioned,  of  floafTng  down  their  timber,  b-jt  that  of  erecting  faW 
mills,  for  dividing  their  large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth 
of  all  fawcd  timber  belongs  to  his  Danifh  Majefty,  and  forms  no  in- 
con  fiderable  part  of  his  revenue. 

SiONEs,  METALS, "]  Norway  Contains  quarrics  of  excellent  mar- 
AND  MINERALS,  j  biC,  as  Well  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftones  ;  and 
the  magnet  is  found  in  tlic  iron  mines.  The  am.ianthus,  or  abeftos,  is 
found  here.  It  is  of  an  incombullible  nature,  and  w.hen  its  delicate 
fibres  are  woven  into  cloih,  is  cleaned  by  burning.  Befides  this  curi- 
ous mineral,  Norway  produces  cryftals,  granates,  amcthyfts,  agate, 
thunder- ftones,  and  cagle-ftones.  Gold  found  in  Norway  has  been 
coined  into  ducats.  His  Danifli  majefty  is  now  working,  t©  great  ad- 
vantage, a  filver  mine  at  Konfberg  ;  other  filver  mines  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  one  of  the  many  filver  . 
maffes  that  have  been  diicovered,  weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  feen 
at  the  Royal  Mufcum  at  Copenhagen.  The  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
mines,  are  common  in  this  country  :  One  of  the  copper-mines  at  Ro- 
raas  is  thought  to  be  the  richcft  in  Europe.  Norway  likewife  pro- 
duces'quickfilver,  fulphur,  iaU,  and  coal  mines  ;  vitriol,  alum,  and 
various  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  different  manufafturcs  of  v/hich  bring  in 
a  large  revenue  10  the  crown. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  and  frefti  water  lakes  in  this 
country  are  well  ftocked  with  fifli,  and  navigable  for  velfcls  of  con- 
fiderable burden.  The  moft  extraordinary  ciicumftance  attending 
the  lakes  is,  that  fome  of  them  contain  fioating  iilands,  formed  by  the 
cohefion  of  roots  of  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  and  though  toin  from  the  main 
land,  bear  herbage  and  trees.  So  late  as  the  year  1702,  the  noble  fam- 
ily-feat of  Borge,  near  Fredcricftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  with  all  its  tow- 
ers and  battlements  into  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and 
%  its  lite  was  inftantiy  filled  with  v/ater,  which  formed  a  lake  300  cUs 
in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  accident,  by 
which  14  people  and  200  head  of  cattle  periflj^d,  was  occafioned  by 
the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Uncommon  ANiMiLS,  "1  All  the  anim.als  that  arc  natives  of  Den- 
yowi.s,  AND  1- 1  SUE  s.  J  mark  are  to  be  found  in  Norway,  befides 
the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
lynx,  the  fox,  the  glutton,  the  leraing,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the 
beaver.  The  elk  is  a  tall,  alh-coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at 
once  of  the'horle  and  the  ftjig  ;  it  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  the  v.intor.  fo- 
cial  ;  and  the  ilcft-i  of  it  taftes  like  venilbn.  The  rcin-decr  is  a 
fpecies  of  ftag,  and  will  be  dcfcribed  hereafter. 

The  hares  arc  imall ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter 
time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  wlute.  The  Norwe- 
gian bears  arc  ftrong  and  lagaclous :  The.y  arc  remarkable   for  not 
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hurting  children  ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  the 
reft  of  their  fpecies  in  northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much  credit 
the  very  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity,  recorded  by  ths 
natives:  They  are  hunted  by  little  dogs  ;  and  fome  prefer  bear  hama 
to  thofe  of  Welbphalia.  The  Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are 
fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  unlefs  impelled  by  hunger:  The  natives 
are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or 
killed.  The  lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is  fmaller  than  a  wolf, 
but  as  dangeroLis  :  They  are  of  the  cat-kind,  and  have  claws  like  ty- 
gers  :  They  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  fheep-folds, 
where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  fkin  of  the  lynx  is  beautiful 
and  valuable  ;  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red  foxes  are 
likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  Vv'ily  an- 
imal in  other  countries  ;  they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs 
afhore,  by  dipping  their  tails  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 

The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  or  vielfras,  relembles  a  dog; 
with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  fharp  claws  and  teeth  ;  his  fur,  which  is 
variegated,  is  fo  precious,  that  he  is  fhot  with  blunt  arrow*,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fkin  unhurt  :  He  is  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  fuld 
he  will  devour  a  carcafe  larger  than  himfclf,  and  unburthens  his  ilom- 
ach  by  fqueezing  himfelf  between  two  (;lofe-ftanding  trees  :  When 
taken,  he  has  been  even  known  to  eat  flone  and  mortar.  The  ermine 
is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  fhynefs  and  cleanlinefs.  Theii* 
fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnificence.  There  is  little 
difference  between  tlie  martin  and  a  large  brown  foreft  cat,  only  its 
head  and  fnout  are  fliarper  ;  it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerouSo 
The  beaver  has  been  defcribed  in  our  account  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Norway  produces  a  great  variety  of  birds.  The  aiks  build  upon, 
rocks  ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their 
win..;s  is  like  that  of  a  ftorm  ;  their  fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck  : 
They  are  an  aquatic  fowl,  and  their  flefh  is  much  cfleemed.  Na 
fewer  tiian  thirty  different  kinds  of  thruflies  are  faid  to  refide  in  Nor- 
way ;  with  various  kinds  of  pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful 
wild  durks.  The  Norv/egian  cock-of-the-wood  is  of  a  black  Or  dark 
grey  colour,  his  eye  refembling  that  of  a  pheafant ;  and  he  is  faid  to 
be  the  largeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  In  Norway  are  two  kinds  of  eagles, 
the  land  and  the  fea  ;  the  former  is  fo  firong,  that  he  has  been  known. 
to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old  :  The  fea,  or  fifh  eagle,  is  largei" 
than  the  other  ;  he  fubfifls  on  aquatic  food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on 
large  fifhes  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from 
their  bodies,  he  is  dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thefe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaib 
of  Norway  ;  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpccics  of  mankind  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  making  them  ftrviccable  to  the  human  race  :  Thclc 
are  the  birdmen,  or  climbers,  who  are  amazingly  dexterous  in  mount- 
ing the  flecpeft  rocks,  and  bringing  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  : 
The  latter  ate  nutritive  food  :  The  flefli  is  eaten  by  the  peafants,  who 
generally  relifh  it  ;  while  the  feathers  and  dov/n  form  a  profitable 
commodity.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  nothern  diflrifts 
are  trained  up  to  be  alhftants  to  thefe  birdmen  in  feizing  their  nrev. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  abound  in  moft  kinds  of  fiui  that 

.  are  found  en  the  fea-coafts  of  Europe.     Stock-fifii  in  great  number-  ^re 
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caught  and  dried  upon  the  rocks  without  faking.  Some  fifhes  in  thofe 
icas,  however,  have  their  peculiarities.  The  haac-moren  is  a  fpecies 
cf  fiiark,  faid  to  be  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  ihiec 
cafks  of  train  oil.  The  tuellaflynder  is  a  very  large  turbot,  which  has 
been  known  to  covi;r  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard,  to  keep  hitn- 
from  riling.  The  feafon  for  herring-fifhing  is  announced  to  the  fifher- 
men  by  the  fpouting  of  water  from  the  whales  (of  which  feven  different 
fpecies  are  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring  fhoals.  The  large 
whale  refembles  a  cod,  with  Imall  eyes,  a  dark  marble  fkin,  and  white 
belly  :  They  fpont  out  the  water,  which  they  take  in  at  the  mouth 
through  two  holes  or  openings  in  the  head.  They  copulate  like 
land-animals,  [landing  •upright  in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when  firfb 
produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female  fometimes 
brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  an  incredible  number 
of  fmall  fiili.  They  however  have  their  revenge  ;  fome  of  them 
faften  on  his  back,  and  inceffantly  beat  him  ;  others,  with  fharp 
horns,  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beaks,  fwim  under  his  belly,  and 
i'ometimcs  rip  it  up  ;  fomc  arc  provided  with  long  fliarp  teeth,  and 
tear  his  flefli.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war  againft  him 
when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  known 
tojje  lo  tortured,  that  he  has  beat  himfcif  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The 
Coafts  of  Norway  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings. — 
Innumerable  aYe  the  flioals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north 
pole  ;  and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three 
bodies  ;  One  of  thcfc  fupplies  the  Weflern  lilcs  and  coafhs  of  Scot- 
land, another  dircfts  its  courfe  round  the  eaftern  part  of  Great  Britain 
down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound. 
Thcv  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the  cod, 
ling,  kabcliau,  and  torfli-finics  follow  tiiem,  and  feed  upon  their  fpawn ; 
and  are  taken  in  prodigious  numbers  in  50  or  60  fathoms  of  water  ; 
thefe,  efpcciallv  their  rocs,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  their  livers,  arc 
exported  and  fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and  above  150,000  people  arc 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  fifliing  on  the  coafl:  of  Norway. 
The  fea-devil  is  about  fix  Icet  in  Icng'h,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  mon- 
ftrous  appearance  and  voracity.  The  fea-fcorpion  is  likcwife  of  a 
hideous  form,  its  head  b^Ing  larger  than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about 
four  feet  in  length  ;   and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poiionous. 

The  accounts  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea-monflers,  feemingly 
the  moft  fabulous,  are  rendered  credible  by  the  produftions  of  the 
Norwegian  feas  ;  and  the  Ica-fnakc,  or  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no 
hmger  counted  a  chimera.  In  1 756,  one  of  them  was  Ihot  liy  a  mailer 
of  a  (hip  ;  its  aeadrefembled  that  of  a  horfc  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and 
black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  white  mane  hano-ing  from  its  neck  :  It 
floated  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leail  two  feet 
out  of  the  fea  ;  between  the  head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds, 
which  were  very  thick  ;  and  the  length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than 
a  hundred  yards,  fome  lay  fathoms,  I'hcy  have  a  remarkable  averiiort 
to  the  fmcll  of  cailor  :  for  whicli  reafon,  fhip,  boat,  and  bark  mafters 
provi<le  themfelves  with  (juantitics  of  that  drug,  to  prevent  being 
OVPvlet  ;  the  Icrpent'r.  olhtCloiy  nerves  being  remarkably  exquifitc, 
'i'hc  particularities  related  of  tiiis  animal   would  be  incredible,    were 
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they  not  attefled  upon  oath.  Egede  (a  very  reputable  author)  fays, 
that  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  I'ea-inonftcr 
raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the 
main-top-maftof  the  fhip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  fliarp  fnout,  broad  paws, 
and  I'pouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  jfcemed  to  be  covered 
with  fcales  ;  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower  part 
was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monfler  is  faid  to  be  as 
thick  as  a  hogfhead  ;  his  fkin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoife-fhell  ;  and 
his  excrement,  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive, 
and  blifters  the  hands  of  the;  feaman  if  they  handle  it. 

I  am  under  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  the  kraken,  or  korven, 
whofe  exiftence  is  faid  to  be  proved  fo  ftrongly,  as  feems  to  put  it  out 
of  all  doubt.  I  infert  the  common  dcfcription,  leaving  every  one  to 
judge  of  its  truth.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  anda  halt  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a 
number  of  fmall  iflsnds  and  fand-banks,  on  which  fifhes  uifport  them- 
felves,  and  fea-weeds  grow  :  Upon  a  farther  emerging,  a  number  of 
pellucid  antennae,  each  about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate 
maft,  appear  ;  and  by  their  aftion  and  re-a£lion  he  gathers  his  food,  con- 
fifting  of  fmall  fifhes.  When  he  finks,  which  he  does  gradualh',  a 
dangerous  fwdUof  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool  is  naturally 
formed  in  the  water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken  perilhed  ainong  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  panfh  of  Alfiahong  ;  and  his  death  WdS  attended 
by  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  channel  where  it  died  was  impaifable. — ' 
Without  entering  into  any  romantic  theories,  we  may  fafely  i^y,  that 
the  exiftence  of  this  fiJh  being  proved,  accounts  for  many  of  thefephse- 
nomena  of  floating  iflands,  and  tranfltory  appearances  in  the  ffa,  that 
have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  tlie  learned,  who  could  have 
no  idea  of  'uch  an  animal. 

The  rner-men  and  mcr.women  rcfide  in  the  Norwegian  feas.  The  mer- 
man is  about  eight  fpans  long,  and  has  fome  refcmblance  to  the  human 
fpecies  ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth, 
without  chin  or  ears,  charafterize  its  head  ;  its  arms  are  ihort.  but 
without  joints  or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  members  refembhng 
a  human  hand,  but  of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  conncfted  by  a 
membrane  :  The  parts  of  generation  indicate  their  fexes  :  Their  under 
parts,  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate  like  thofe  of  fifhes.  The 
females  have  breafls,  at  which  thev  fuckle  their  young  ones. 

CuniosiriEs.]  Thofe  of  Norway  are  all  natural  curionties.  On 
the  coaft,  latitude  6y,  is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  called  by 
navigators  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  Maleflrom,  or  MoiliOeflrnm* 
The  ifland  Mofl<.oe,  from  whence  this  flream  derives  its  namcj  lies  be- 
tween the  mountain  Hefleggen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifiand  Ver,  which 
are  about  one  league  diftant  ;  and  between  the  ifiand  and  coaflon  each 
fide,  the  flream  makes  its  wav.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden  it  is 
near  400  fatlioms  deep  ;  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Vcr,  it  is  fo  fhallow 
as  not  to  afford  pafTage  for  a  fmall  fhip.  When  it  is  flood,  the  ftream. 
runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mofkoe  with  a  boiflerous 
rapidity  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  fea  with  a  violence  and 
noife  unequalled  by  the  loudefl  catara6ts.  It  is  heard  at  the  d:flancc 
of  many  leagues,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and 
extent ;  fo  violent,  that  if  a  fhio  comes  near  it,  it  is  immsdiatelv  drawn 
B  2  ■  irrehftib!-.- 
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irrefiilibly  into  the  whirl,  and  there  difappears,  being  abfoi-becl  snA 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  daflied  to  pieces 
againft  the  rocks  ;  and  jufl  at  tlie  turn  of  ebb  and  Hood,  when  the 
water  becomes  fiill  for  about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour,  it  rifcs  again  in  fcat- 
tcrcd  fragments.  When  it  is  agitated  by  a  ftorm,  it  has  reached  veffel* 
i'X  the  diftance  of  iTi^re  than  a  Norway  mile,  where  the  crews  have 
thought  thend'elvcs  in  peificl  feeurity.  Terhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fituation  of  more  horror,  than  that  of 
hcin?  thus  driven  forward  by  the  fiidden  violence  of  an  impetuous 
torrent  to  the  vortex  of  a  v^hirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  tuibulence 
Itill  increahng  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earneit  of  quick  and  inevita- 
ble ueftruftion  ;  while  the  wretched  vi£lims,  in  an  agony  of  defpaiv 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  im.poffible  ; 
and  fee  before  them  the  dieadful  abyfs  in  which  they  are  about  to  be 
plunged,  and  daflied  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  toanear  the  vortex,  have  expreffed 
the  utmolt  terror  when  they  find  the  ftream  irrefiftible.  Whales  arc 
frequently  carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the 
water,  they  flruggle  againfl  it  with  all  their  might,  howling  and  bel- 
lowing in  a  frightful  manner.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears, 
who  attempt  tofwim  to  the  illand  to  prey  upon  the  flieep. 

Il  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea  vortex, 
tvhich  atttafts  the  flood  under  the  fnore  of  Norway,  and  difcharges  it 
aorain  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  :  Lkit  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be 
erroneous,  by  the  return  of  the  fliattered  fragments  of  whatever  hap- 
■>;cns  to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The  large  ftems  of  firs  and  pines  rife 
again  fo  fiiivered  and  fplintcred,  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered 
W'ith  brillles.  The  whole  phcenomena  are  the  effefts  of  the  violence 
of  the  daily  ebb  and  liow,  occalloneJ  by  the  co-ntraclion  of  the  ftream^ 
in  its  courfe  between  the  rocks. 

PeopIe,  language,  religion,!  The  Norwegians  are  of  a  rnid- 
AND  CUSTOMS  OK  NoRWAY.  J  die  charafccr,  between  the  Gmple 
Greenlandcrs  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more  poliflred  Danes.  Their 
religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  they  have  bifhops,  as  thofe  of  Denmarky 
witiiout  temporal  jurifdiftion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  mailer,  is  abfo- 
iutc  ;  but  the  farmers  and  common  people  in  Norway  arc  much  lefs 
oppreUed  than  thofe  in    Dcnirjark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  flrong,  robufl:,  and  brave  ;  but  quick 
in  relenting  real  or  fuppofed  injuries.  The  women  arc  handfome  and 
courteous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms,  both  ©f  living  and  enjoying 
prupcrty,  are  mild,  and  greatly  rcfembling  the  Saxon  anceftors  of  the 
■prcfcnt  Engliih.  Every  inhabitant  is  an  artiian.and  fupplies  his  fatni- 
Jv  ia  all  its  neccffaries  with  his  own  manufafturcs  ;  fo  that  in  Norway 
tiiere  arc  few  by  profeiTion  wlvi  arc  hatters,  fhoe-makers,  tavlors,  tan- 
iicrs,  weavers,  caipcnters.  finitlis.  or  joiners.  The  loweTt  Norwegian 
|>cafant  is  an  artift,  a  gentleman,  and  even  a  poet.  They  often  mix 
V  ith  oat-moal,  the  hiirk  of  the  fir,  in,iQe  into  a  kind  of  flour  ;  being  re- 
traced to  very  extraordinary  fliihs  iarJupplying  the  place  of  bread,  or 
farin.ireous  food.  The  middle  clafs  of  Norwegians  live  in  plenty  , 
hut,:  what  is  hngular,  they  are  neitlier  tond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they 
dread  y.cnury  :  And  this  middle  {lite  prolongs  their  ages  furprifmgly.. 
Thout^h  their  drcls  is  in  n'.any  lelpciU  afcoai.nodatcd  to  their  climate. 
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yet,  throuqli  cullom,  inftead  of  guarding  againd  tlic  inclcmeury  of  the 
weather,  they  oiitbravo  it  :  for  tlicyexpofe  liiemlcives  tocohi,  without 
any  cover  upon  their  breads  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred 
vears  of  age  is  not  accounted  paft  his  htbour  :  And  in  1733,  four  cou- 
wles  were  married,  and  danced  before  his  Danifli  Majefty  atl-Frederic- 
Ihall,  w-hoic  ages,  wiicn  joined,   exceeded  80*0  vears. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vcftiaes  of  their 
former  paganifm  :  They  plav  on  the  vioini  at  the  head  of  the  conui, 
i\nd  while  the  corpfo  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in 
q  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourners  afkthe  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ; 
whetlier  his  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind  to  him,  and  other  luch 
■qiicllions  ;  frequently  kneeling  dovv'n  and  aiking  iorgivcncfs,  if  ever 
ihey  had  oH'ended  the  deecai>  d. 

Commerce.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  licad,  different  frona 
what  fh all  be  obfervcd  in  our  account  of  Dcnmaik.  '1  he  duties  lu 
their  exports,  mod  of  wliich  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to 
ahou'c  J 00,000  rix-dollars  a  year. 

SxREN'GTi!  AND  R  E V !•  N u  t .  j  Bv  the  bcft  Calculations,  Norwav  c?.n 
furnifli  out  14,000  excellent  feameu,  and  above  30.000  brax'C  loldiers, 
for  the  ufe  of  their  king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway 
amounts  to  near  aoo.oocl.  and  till  his  prcfent  majelly's  acceffion,  tiic 
army,  inftsad  of  being  expctilive,  added  confidcrably  to  Ins  income,  by 
the  fubhdies  it  brought  liim  in  from  loreiiin  princes. 

History.]  Vv'c  mull  refer  to  Dcnuuak  likcwife  for  this  head, — 
The  ancient  Norwegians  ccrtainlv  were  a  very  brave  and  pov."Ciful 
people,  and  the  hardieft  fcamen  in  the  world.  If  we  are  to  believe 
their  hiilories,  they  were  no  ftrangers  to  America  long  before  it  v/as 
difcovcred  by  Columbus.  Many  cuiloms  of  their  anceilors  are  yec 
clifcernible  in  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  ihev  macic 
frequent  ccfcents.  and  lome  {cttlements.  which  aregenerallv  confottnd- 
■ed  with  ihofc  ol  the  Danes.  From  tiieir  beiufT  the  mod  turbulent, 
they  are  become  now  tlie  mod  loyal  fubjefts  in  Europe;  \shichwe 
can  caiily  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  tlrcir  kings, 
when  a  feparate  people.  Since  the  union  of  Cabaar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiftcry,  as  well  as  intercds,  are  the  lam-; 
with  that  of  Denmark, 


DENMARK  Prpplr,  or  JUTLAND,   exclusive  of  the  hi.AXDS 

IN    THE    BALTIC. 

E  X  T  E  N  T     AX  n     SI  J  U  A  T  I  O  N. 

Mdcs.  Degrees, 

Length    240    \    i^ef,,,ecn    /    54   and  58  Nortl-.  latitude. 
Breadth  1 1.]    J  '  \      8  and   iiEad  longitude. 

jBouNDARiEs   ANM)  ?  TT  ii-  dividcd  On  the.  north  from  Nov^vay  by  in.c 
divisions.  S  1-Scaggrrac  fca  ;  and  from  Sv/ccitn  on  tli-  ead.  by 

the  Sound  ;  on  the   fouth  by  Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;   and  the   Ger- 
man lea  divides  it  from   Great  Britain   on  the  wed. 

Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  Tlic  peninfula  of  Tul:- 
land,  anciently  called Cm^mz  C/u'rfpnfJus,-^v.d  th.e  idandsat  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thouirh 
all  thefe  together  conditute  the  kingdom  of  Dcnmaik,  yet  not  any  one; 
cf  them  is  feparatcly  called  by  that  name,  CLiMArs,! 
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Ci.i%fATE.]  The  climate  is  more  temperate  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more 
fouthcrly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely 
known  in  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  fuclden  tranfitions  from  cold  to 
heat,  andifrom  heat  to  c  )ld,  which  diftinguifh  the  climate  of  this  king- 
dom. In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Denmark  the  winters  are  very 
fevcrc,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  often  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges  upon 
the  ice  ;  and  during  the  winter  all  their  harbours  are  frozen  up. 

Rf.hg[0>j.]  In  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden,  the  eflabliihed  religion 
is  the  Lutheran,  wliich  was  introduced  in  the  year  153'^.  Chriftians 
ofallotlier  profefTions,  and  Jews,  are  tolerated.  Miffions  for  the 
converfion  of  pagans  are  eftabliflied  in  the  more  remote  poffefTions  of 
this  crown,  in  I.apland,  Greenland,  and  Tranquehar.  The  Danifh 
clergv  confifts  of  bifliops,  provo.fL.s.  and  minifters.  The  bifliops,  called 
in  public  acts  fuperintendants,  are  fix  in  number,  of  whom  the  bilhop 
of  Secland  is  the  firft  in  rank.  All  ecclefiaftical  affairs  are  fubjeft  to 
the  rccrulations  and  the  jurild:6lion  of  the  college  of  Supreme  Infpec- 
tors  ;  the  provofts  convene  e\'ery  fix  months  a  fubordinate  meeting  of 
the  mini  flcrs*  under  their  infpe£lion,  in  which  they  preiide,  and  over 
which  they  exercife  a  jurifJiftion  ;  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Supreme  Infpeftors. 

Language  AND  learntng.]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dia- 
led of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court  ; 
and  the  nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Englifh,  which 
is  now  publickly  taught  at  Copenliagen  as  a  neceffary  part  of  educa- 
tion. A  company  of  Englifh  comedians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital, 
where  thev  find  tolerable  encouragement.  Denmark  has  two  univer- 
luies,  that  of  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Kiel  ;  two  academical  colleges, 
at  Soroe  and  Odenfee  ;  and  thirty-two  other  great  fcb.ools  in  the  prin- 
cinal  towns.  1  here  is  at  Copenhagen  a  royal  fociety  of  fciences  ;  an 
hiftorical  focictv  for  the  fludy  of  Northern  hiftory  ;  another  of  Ice- 
landic hiflory  and  literature  ;  an  academy  for  painting  and  architefture  ; 
a  college  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  ;  and  another  lociety  of  fciences 
at  Drontheim.  This  kingdom  fiiarcs  with  Sweden  the  praife  of  pro- 
moting fciences,  by  fending  numbers  of  learned  men,  at  the  public  ex- 
pcnfc,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  make  ufeful  difcoveries. 

CAPirAi.j  Copenhasicn  is  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  refi- 
rlence  of  the  king.  It  lies  in  N.  Lat.  g^^,  41,  and  E.  Lon.  11°,  50, 
and  ftands  on  a  lov/,  marfliy  ground,  on  the  margin  of  the  Baltic  fea, 
and  has  a  beautiful  and  commodious  harbour,  which  admits  only  one 
4nip  to  enter  it  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  containing  500.  The  road 
for  thc^  fhipping  begins  about  two  n)iles  from  the  town,  and  is  defended 
by  90  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  land  (idc  arc  fome  lakes  which  fur- 
nilh  tin;  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  frcTu  water.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  pleafant  ;  and  oppohte  the  city  lies  the  illand  of  Amac.  which  is 
rcry  fruitful,  and  forms  the  haibour.  It  is  joined  to  the  town  by  two 
bridges. 

Tins  city  is  more  than  fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  makes  a  fine 
appearance  at  a  dillance.  It  contains  it  fquaresand  markets,  nearly 
2C0  fl:reets,4  royal  caftlcs,  10  parifh,  and  9  other  churches,  feveral  pala- 
ces, between  4  and  rooo  burghers  houfes,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  10  or  more  families,  and  about  H-, 000  inhabitants.  I'hiscity  is  di- 
vided 
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vided  into  Old  Copenhagen,  New  Copenlia;Ten,  and  Chriflians-Hafcn, 
which  lies  in  the  ifle  Amac.  The  two  lall  divifions  being  more  mod- 
ern than  the  firft,  are  laid  out  in  broad  ftrccts.  running  in  a  ftrait  line* 
Since  the  laft  great  fire,  the  ftrcets  of  Old  Copenhagen,  have  been  alter- 
ed for  the  better.  There  are  in  fomc  parts  of  the  city,  broad  and  deep 
canals,  into  which  large  fl-iips  may  enter,  and  lade  and  unlade  clofe  to 
the  ware  houfes. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  public  buildings  are  ift,  Thegreat  War- 
tow  Iloi'pital  in  the  weft  quarter  of  Old  Copenhagen,  containing  up- 
wards of  300  beds  for  the  hck  and  poor,  each  of  whom  has  his  lodging 
gratis,  and  a  wecklv  allowance  of  half  a  rix  dollar.  Clofe  to  this  hoi- 
pital  is  a  fmall  church,  fo  contrived,  that  the  bed-ridden  may  hear  di- 
vine fervicc  in  their  beds. — 2d,  The  Orphan  houfe.  which  takes  up  one 
entire  fide  of  the  New-Market,  and  is  a  great  orndment  to  it.  3d,  'Jh^ 
city  prifon,  which  has  its  particular  church.  4th,  A  largeedifice,  inthe 
{Irand  quarter  of  the  old  city,  in  the  firfc  florv  of  which  is  the  Arfenal  ; 
in  the  fecond  the  king's  library  ;  in  the  third  the  pifture  gallery,  tic 
royal  cabinet  of  curiofitics,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals  ;  and  in  ihe 
fourth  the  cabinet  of  models.  Between  Chriflian-Hafen  and  Copenha- 
gen is  a  high  pillar,  crefted  in  the  middle  of  the  w;itcr,  on  which  is  the 
ilatue  of  a  naked  woman,  with  a  fwan  on  her  lefr  lidc,  that  extends  its 
neck  behind  her  back,  and  brin5;ing  its  head  over  her  riu;ht  flioulder, 
puts  its  bill  into  her  inouth. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  moflly  Lutherans — the  Calviniits 
have  a  church  to  themfelves  :  The  Jews  have  their  fynagogues  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  refort  to  the  chapels  of  the  f(>reign  minifters  of 
their  religion.  The  magifhracy  of  Copenhagen  conlifl.s  of  a  prefident, 
three  burgomafters,  and  fome  vice-burgomafters,  and  coirfmon  cOuncil- 
men. 

Wealth  and  commerce.]  Ifthe  cold  and  barren  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way did  not  require  large  fupplics  of  corn  from  Denmark,  the  latter 
would  be  able  to  export  a  conhderable  quantity  of  it.  Slefwic,  Jutland, 
Sceland,  and  Leland,  are  very  rich  corn  countries.  Black  cattle,  which 
is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  great  excellence  in  thefe  provinces,  is  a 
rnoft  valuable  article  of  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Germany  :  Between  60  and  8c, coo  head  of  cattle  are  annually  lold.— 
Denmark  iys  rather  deficient  in  flrccp.  with  which  the  climate  docs  not 
agree  fo  well.  The  chief  produce  of  Norway  is  wood  and  timber  ; 
the  annual  exports  of  mafts,  planks,  balks,  and  frr-wood,  amoiint  to 
the  value  of  i. 000. 000  rix-do1lars  :  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  towns  of  Chriftiana,  and  Drontheim  ;  one  diftrift  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Drontheim  fupplies  anntially  535.000  planks.  Norw:vy  ex-, 
ports  great  variety  of  peltiy,  confifting  of  fkins  of  bears,  lynxes, 
wolves,  ermine,  grey  fquirrels,  and  fcveral  forts  of  foxes,  rein-deer,  elks, 
&c.  The  mines  of  NorwaA'  are  very  valuable  ;.  there  is  but  Htile  gold 
found,  except  at  Edsfort,  in  the  government  of  Chrifliana,  The  mines 
at  Konfberg  and  Jarlfberg  produce  filver  to  the  value  of  300^-350  oco 
rix-dollars  annually  ;  and  they  employ  upwards  of  40Q0  mniers  :  Gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  derive  any  revenue  from  thefe  miuc^,  the 
expenfes  of  which  exceed  tlic- profits.  The  iron-works  in  this  king- 
dom produce  an  annual  profit  of  60.OCO  rix-dollars.  About  4 — 5000 
(hip-pound  of  copper   are  exported  ;  the  gre^teTt  mine  of  this  metal  is 
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at  R-oeraa,  in  the  government  of  Drontheim.     The  number  of  miners 
in  Norway  amounts  to  about  8000.  Norway  has  very  valuable  fiflieries. 
According  to  Pontoopidan,  upwards  of  100  fpecies of  fi flies  are  caught 
in  thefe  fcas  ;  of  which  the  articles  of  cod,    herrings,  and  whales,  are 
valued  at  near  two  million  of  rlx-doUars.     The  fame  author  informs 
ris,  that   Norway  exports  large  quantities  of  train  oil.     The  imports  of 
Denmark  confift  chieflv  in  corn  ;  as  to  Norway,  only  j'^  part  of  it  is 
fit  for  agriculture  ;  befides  corn,  the  articles  of  fait,  flax,   linen,  wool, 
brandy,  wine,  fruits,  filk,  fpiccs.  hardware,  and  luxuries,  are  imported. 
>Jcrway  being  thinly  peopled,  and  little    acquainted  with  luxury,  and 
■poffeffing    the    above-mentioned    valuable  articles  of  exportation,  has, 
upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour,  which  is  againflthe 
kinsrdom  of  Denmark.      The   whole    of  the   exports  of  Denmark  and* 
jioirtein,   amounted  in  i  768   to  1,382,681    rix-doUars  ;  the  imports  to 
3,976,800  r,d.     The  exports  of  Norway,  to  1,711,369,  and  the  imports 
to  1,238,284  dolUrs.    (Bufching).     There  are  at  prefent  two  trading 
companies,  an  Eaft-India,  and  a  Guinea    and  Weft-India  company;  an 
Infurance    company,    and   a    paper-bank.     The  paiTage   through  the 
fSund,  between  Hclfingoer  and  Hellingborg.  is  very  much  frequented  : 
Jn  1783,  1 1,161  fnips  palled  it ;  the  number  of  fhips  is  at  prefent  more 
than   double  the  number   of  thofe  which  pafied  it  in  L750.     Manufac- 
tures do  not  thrive  in  Denmark  ;  there  are,    however,   ieveral  m.anu- 
faflurcs  of  cloth,  hardware,  china,    gloves.  &c.  refineries  of  fugar,  falt- 
■petre-wovks,    &c.    For  the  encoumgcmcnt  and  convenience  of  inland 
trade,  a  navigable  canal  has  been  drawn  lately  from  Kiel,  through  I.'ol- 
Ite^n,   to  the   river  Eydcr  ;    by    means   of  which  the  Baltic    and  the 
German  fea  are  conneflcd.     The  chief  commercial  towns  in  this  king- 
dom are,  Copenhagen,    Flenfburg,   and  Kiel  ;  and  Bergen  and  Dron- 
tlieim.  in  Norway,     Of  late  the  Danes  have  a  commercial  intercourfe 
Tkv  1th  the  United  States  of  America,     whence   they    have   received,    in 
cue  year,  from  Oftober  1790,   in  various  commodities,   to  the  amount 
ijf  y,77,?73  Dols.   53  Cents. 

CuRiosiT-iEs,  NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.]  Denmark  Proper,  af- 
fords fewer  of  thefe  tlian  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifh  majefhy's  do- 
minions, if  we  except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenha- 
gen, wliicli  confids  of  a  numerous  colic(.lion  of  both.  It  contains  fev- 
KrA  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  colleftion  of  coins,  particularly  thofe  of 
tlie  Coniuis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  Emperors 
gflcr  the  feat  of  empire  was  divided  into  the  F.aft  and  Weft.  Befides 
artiHcial  fiieletons,  ,h'ory  carvings,  modch-,  clock-work,  and  a  beautiful 
cabinet  ot  i\ory  and  ebony,  made  bv  a  Danilh  artift,  who  was  blind, 
here  aic  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinking  velfcls  ;  the  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  filver,  anil  both  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-horn  :  That 
of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufafture  ;  and  from  the  raifed  hie- 
roiJ^lypliical  figures  on  its  outfidc,  it  probably  was  made  ufe  of  in  relig- 
ious ceremonies  ;  It  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  io:i 
ounces,  contains  two  Englifli  pints  and  a  half,, and  was  found  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  L639.  Tiie  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four 
pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oldenburgicum  ;  v.'hich,  they  fay,  was  pre- 
sented to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  aghoft.  This  rnufeum  is 
likewifc  lurnifhed  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical,  optical, 
Uijd.   mathematical   inftrnmcnts  ;  fome   Indian  curioiuies,  and  a  fet  of 

medals 
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medals  ancient  and  modern.  Many  curious  aftronomical  inflnimcnts 
are  likcwife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at  Copenhagen  :  which  is  fo 
contrived  tliat  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.  The  village  of  Anglcn, 
lying  between  Flenfburg  and  Slefwick,  is  alfo  efteemed  a  curioruy,  as 
pivin<T  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  anceftois  of  tl.c  bulk  of  the  modern  Englifh. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Daniih  m^ajcfly's  dominions  are  omitted, 
however,  by  geographers  ;  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcriptions  upon 
rocks,  that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ;  and  are  gciier- 
ally  thought  to  be  the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the 
ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind,  and  waxen  tables,  was  known.  I'hcfe  char- 
afters  are  Runic,  and  fo  imperfe6lly  undcrllood  by  the  learned  them- 
felves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  tliey  are  imagined 
to  be  hiflorical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-Grammaticus,  has 
exhibited  fpecimens  of  fcveral  of  thofe   infcriptions. 

Government.]     The  ancient  kings  of  Denmark  exercifed  a  power 
limited  by  the  very  confiderable  rights  and  privileges  pofTciTed  by  the 
eftates  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  commons. 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than   the  beginning  of   1G61,  that  the  efhates,  an- 
noyed by  diffenfions  among  themfclves,  and  guided  by    Ifcaders   indif- 
ferent to  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  liberty,  took  the  rafh  ftep  of  fur- 
rendering  their  native  rights  to  their  monarch.      Since  this   fcrvile  aft 
of  fubmiffion,  the  kings  of  Denmark  have  been  polfeifedof  an  abfolute 
2nd   uncontroled  authority,  fubjeft  to  the  conditions  of  their  profeff- 
ing  the  eftablifhcd  proteftant  religion,  and  preferving  the  dominions  of 
the  kingdom  undivided.     The  order  of  fucccihon  was  fettled  in  1665, 
by  the  Lex  Regia,  which  renders  women  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
throne.     The  law  of  Indigcnate,  which  excludes  foreigners, not  natur- 
aUzed,  from  holding  any  employment  of  truft  or  profit,  was  introduc- 
ed by  the  prefent  king.      Chriftian  V.  publiflred  an  excellent   code  of 
civil  and  criminal  laws,  for  the  ufe  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
^5^orw^.v  ;   Iceland  retaining  its  very  ancient  and  peculiar  cufLomary 
law.     The  Roman  or  civil  law  is  not  in  force  in   this  kingdom,  nor  is 
any  regard  paid  to  other  foreign  fyflem.s  of  law.     Juftice  is  adminifter- 
ed  in  the  feveral  courts  with  great  fairnefs  and  dilpatch,  according   to 
the  fimple   and    excellent  regulations  of  the  code  of  laws.     The  high - 
eft  department  of  adminiftration  is  the  cabinet,  or  fupreme  coiincil, 
compofed,  at  prefent,  of  the  hereditary  prince  and  fix  minifters  of  flate, 
prelldents  of  the   fubordmate  departments  ;   among  which  that  of  for- 
eip'n   affairs  is  confulered  as  the  moft  honourable.     There   are  two 
chanceri':s,  one  for  llie  DanilJ],  and  the   other  for   th.c  German    lan- 
guage.    Each  province  has  a  particular  governour  prehding  over  the 
provincial  departments. 

Punishments.]  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Denmark  is 
beheading  and  hanging  :  In  iome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  pun- 
ifliment  the  hand  is  chopped  olf  before  the  other  part  of  the  fcntcnce  is 
executed.  For  the  moll  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  fa- 
ther or  mother,  hufband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the 
malefaSor  is  broken  upon  the  wiieel.  But  capital  punifhmcnts  arc 
not  common  in  Denmark  ;  y\nd  the  other  principal  modes  of  punifh- 
ment  arc  branding  in  the  face,  wliipping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp— 
houfe,  to  houfcs  of  correftion,  and  to  public  kbourand  imprifonment  ; 

all 
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all  which  are  varied  in  duration  and  rigour,  according  to  the  nature  of 

the  crime. 

Finances.]       Seven  millions  of  dollars.      In    the    year    1769, 
6,272,000  dollars, 

J.  Denmark  -  -  -  -  3,106,000 

2.  Norway  -  _  -  -  .  1,600,000 

3.  Slefwick  and  Ilolflein  -  -  -  1,328,000 

4.  Oldenburg,  Dclmenhorft,  and  Ploen  -  390,007 

5.  Weft  India  IHands  -    _  -         -  -  X33<ooo 

The  King's  private  Chatoulle. 

1.  Thecuftom  of  the  Sund  -  -  -  -  700,000 

2.  From  the  town  of  Altona  -  -  -  18,000 
The  debts  were  in  1770  only  about  1,400.000  dollars,  and  fincethat 

time  thcv  have  been  ftill  more  dimilhed. 

Army.)  According  to  the  new  plan  of  1785,  which  has  been  al- 
mofl  executed  the  number  of  the  army  will  be  as  follows  :  I.  CavaU 
n%  6073  men.  '2.  Infantry,  33,475  i^^"-  3-For  Norway,  35,715.  To- 
tal  of  the  army,  75,263. 

The  expenfes  of  the  army  will  amount  to  only  1,663,922  rix-dollars. 
There  is  a  military  fchodl  at  Copenhagen. 

Navy.]     (1779)   Sixty-one  fail,  viz. 

Tliiity-one  {hips  of  the  line. 

Nine  ditto  of  50  guns. 

Twcntv-one  frigates,  befides  fome  floops,  bombs,  and  fire-fhips.— . 
Only  25  fnips  of  the  line  and  15  frigates  are  fit  for  fervice.  There 
have  been  fome  more  built  lately.  There  are  employed  in  the  King's 
ihips  5000  failorsj  befides  a  corps  of  marines.  At  Copenhagen  there  is 
a  naval  academy. 

History,]  Denmark  was  little  known  till  the  year  714,  when 
Gormo  was  kincr.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  or 
Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original.  By  Scythia  may  be  under- 
flood  all  thofe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia  (now  inhabited 
by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  Tartars)  whofe  in- 
habitants overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  empire,  and  continued 
fo  late  as  the  13th  century  to  iffue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  ex- 
peditions, ravaging  the  more  fouthern  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe  ; 
hence  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  other  hiftorians,  they  are  termed 
the  northern  Hive,  ike  Mother  of  Nations,  the  Storehoufe  of  Europe, 

In  the  eleventh  century  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denm.ark  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  Dominion 
can  give  fanftion  to  the  exprefhon.  Few  very  interefting  events 
in  lienmark  preceded  the  year  J 387,  when  Margaret  mounted  that 
throne  ;  and  partly  by  her  addrcfs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  (he 
formed  the  union  of  Calmar,  anno  1397,  by  which  flie  was  acknowl- 
edged  fovereign  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her 
dignity  with  fuch  hrmnefs  and  courage,  that  flie  wasjuftly  ftyled  the 
Semiramis  of  the  North.  Her  fuccclTors  being  deftitute  of  her  great 
cjualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were 
in  futu)e  to  be  under  one  fovereign,  fell  to  nothing.  Norway,  how- 
ever, ftill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  y\bout  the  year  1448, 
the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian,   count  of  Oldenburg,  from 

whon; 
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whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended.  About  tli3 
year  1536,  the  proteftant  religion  was  eftabliflied  in  Denmark,  by  that 
wife  and  politic  prince  C  hriftian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  was  chofen  head  of  tlie  proteflant  league, 
formed  againfl  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  1629,  and  died  in  1648,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Frederic  III  ;  who  was  perfuaded  by  the 
Dutch,  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  Guilavus,  king  of  Sweden,  which 
had  almoft  cofl:  him  his  crown,  in  1657.  Frederic,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  was  fucceeded  in  1670,  by  his 
unfortunate  fon  Chriftian  V.  who  died  1699.  His  fucccilbr  was  the  ' 
brave  and  war-like  Frederic  IV.  who  died  1730,  having,  two  years  be- 
fore, feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhesby  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and 
fucceffor  Chriftian  VI,  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power  and  the  advant- 
ages with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace  with 
all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjcfts  ;  whom 
he  eafed  of  many  opprelTive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion,*  Chriftian  fent 
6000  men  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburg.  He  obliged  the  Ham- 
burgers to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifli  their  bank,  to 
admit  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of 
filver  marks.  Chriftian  died  in  1746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the 
father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceffor,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743,  married  the  princefs 
Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majeftv  Geon';e  II.  He  improved 
upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  firfl  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle  ;  and  died  in 
1766.  His  fon,  Chriftian  VII,  was  born  the  29th  of  January,  1749/' 
and  married  his  prefent  Britannic  majefty'syoungeft  fifter,  the  pvinccfs 
Carolina-Matilda.  In  1768,  he  vifited  England,  and  travelled  through 
the  principal  ftates  of  Europe  :  And  from  his  return  from  this  tour,  in 
1769,  may  with  propriety  be  dated  that  memorable  Revolution*  which 
took  place  in  the  court  of  Denmark  in  1 772.  An  authentic,  interefting, 
and  affefting  hiftory  of  this  Revolution,  and  of  the  melancholy  fates 
of  Oueen  Carolina-Matilda,  and  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt,  was 
written  by  a  "  P  erf  on  af^/.  principally  inlcrejled,"  and  tranflated  from  the 
German,  by  B.  H.  I,atrobc,  and  printed  for  J.  Stockdale,  1789.  To 
this  valuable  work  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 

In  1780,  his  Danifli  majefty  acceded  to  the  armed  ne.utrality  propofcd 
by  the  Emprefs  of  Rulha.  He  appears  at  prefent  to  have  fuch  a  debili- 
-  ty  of  undcrftanding  as  to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of 
public  affairs.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1784,  another  court  revolution 
took  place.  The  queen-dowager's  friends  were  removed,  a  new  coun- 
cil formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  royal,  fome  of  the  former 
old  members  reftorcd  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
future  to  any  inftrument,  unieis  iigned  by  the  king,  and  counterfigncd 
by  the  Prince  Royal, +  Danish 

*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engigsJ  to  fupport  the  Houfe  cf  Aii.^ria  in 
favour  of  the  queen  of  liungary,  (Lii:s-;ii:er  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  ivho  had  no  male  ifiue. 

f  Chrillian  VII.  reigning  icing  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  \.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  was 
married  to  the  princefs  Carolina  Matilda,  of  England  ;  and  has  iCine,  Frederic  prince  royal 
oi'Denmnrk,  b.vn  Jan.  iS,  i;'68  ,  Louifa  Augulla  princefs  royaJ.  birn  Juiv  7,   177;, 
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Holftein,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  lOO  miles  long  and 
I'D  broa<l,  and  a  fruitful  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia  (termed  ducal  Holftein)  the  king  of  Denmark. 
and  the  imperial  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  ;  but  on  the  i6th 
of  November,  J 773,  the  Ducal  Holftein,  v.'ith  all  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, and  teiritorial  fo^-ereignty,  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  beween  both  courts. 
The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  is  joint  fovereign  of  great  part  of 
it  now,  with  the  Danifli  monarch.  Kiel  is  the  capital  of  Ducal 
Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edi- 
fices. The  capital  of  the  Danifh  Holftein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well  built 
?own  and  fortrefs,  but  in  a  marftiy  lituation  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe, 
and  has  fome  foreign  commerce. 

Aliens,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  is 
commodioufly  (ituatcd  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg. 
It  was  built  profelTedly  in  that  lituation  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  that 
it  might  fnare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared  a  free 
port,  and  the  ftaplc  of  tl.e  Danidr  Eaft  Jndia  company  ,  the  mer- 
chants alfo  enjoying  liberty  of  conicience,  great  numbers  Hock  to  Al- 
tena  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from  Hambui'g  itfelf. 

Hamburg,  a  celebrated  imperial  city,  is  htuated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Elbe,  in  N.lat.  53°  16 'and  E.  long.  10^  38',  in  the  Duchy 
of  HolRein,  in  his  Danifti  Majefty's  German  dominions.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  fix  miles  in  circumference,  Befides  its  natural 
ftrength,  it  is  as  well  fortified  bv  art  as  a  place  of  fuch  magnitude  can 
be.  it  has  fix  gates  and  four  entrances  by  water,  two  from  the  Elbe, 
and  two  from  the  Alfter.  The  wall  is  defended  by  bulwarks,  other 
out  works,  and  a  deep  ditch.  A  line  with  other  works  runs  from  tho 
largcft  bafon  of  the  Alfter  to  the  Elbe,  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
town  :  And  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bafon  below  the  town,  is  the  Star 
Leonce,  an  almoft  impregnable  fortification.  The  walls  and  other 
forlihoations  that  lie  open  to  view,  are  planted  with  rows  of  high 
trees  in  fuch  a  manner  that  oii  that  lide  of  the  wall  next  to  Altena,  the 
houfes  cannot  be  fecn.  I'he  number  of  houlcs  are  reckoned  at  more 
than  30.000,  and  tjie  inhabitants  at  le'o.ooo. 

The  public  buildings  arc  but  indiftcrent.  The  churches  vrhich  arc 
ancient  flruftures,  ftand  open  every  dav,  and  in  lome  of  them  are 
bcokfcllcrs  Ihops,  They  have  fix  large  market  places.  Of  the  ma- 
ny bofpituls  in.  this  city,  are  the  Hofpital  for  Orphans,  which  has  a  rev- 
enue of  betwee'n  ^60  and  70,000  a  year.  There  is  a  large  hofpital 
i'or  poor  travellers  that  fall  lick  ;  another  (or  the  relief  of  ancient, 
maimed  and  decayed  feamen,  where  care  is  alfo  taken  of  the  widow, 
and  children  of  fhofe  who  lofe  their  lives  in  the  fervicc  of  the  pub- 
lic. Another  for  the  poor  old  blind  and  dumb  people  :  another  for 
the  veneral  dilV.d'e,  and  a  peft  houle.  Theprifonfor  malcfaclors  is  in, 
the  hangman's  houfe.  'J'jie  criminal,  after  fentence,  is  carried  to  an 
unpfr  room,  where  he  is  allowed  a  good  bed,  witli  all  comforts  fu  ted 
to  hi.s.  mi'lancholy  condition,  and  is  there  conftantly  attended  by  one 
of  the  city  Clergymen.  Among  the  fcveral  convents,  which  are  now 
Lutheran,  one  is  obliged  to  offer  a  glafs  of  wine  to  every  malefaftor, 
ihrffc  is  carried  bv  it  to  the  pkice  of  execution. 

to 
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Tlie  government  of  Hamburg  is  veftcd  In  the  Senate  and  tliree  Col- 
leges of  burghers.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  Republic  have  a  right 
to  exercife  every  aftof  fovereignty  ;  but  the  management  of  the  financ- 
es is  foleiy  intruded  to  the  burghers.  The  Hamburghers  (though  nom- 
inally and  politically  the  fubjefts  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  v/ho  ftill 
lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within  the  walls  of  the  city)  are  fub- 
je£t  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Germanic  body,  but  have  neither  feat 
nor  vote  in  the  General  Diet  of  the  Empire.  They  pay  to  the  Empe- 
ror, for  their  proteftion,  the  annual  tribute  of  80,000  crowns. 

Hamburgh  from  its  lituation  has  feveral  advantages  for  trade.  The 
fhips  come  to  their  doors  to  lade  and  unlade.  Behdes  the  Elbe,  which 
enters  the  German  ocean  a  little  below  the  town,  a  canal  is  opened 
into  the  Trave,  for  the  fake  of  a  communication  with  Lubec  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  The  Elbe,  and  the  many  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
running  through  the  richeft  and  moft  trading  parts  of  Germany,  fur- 
nifh  this  city  with  the  produce  and  manufafturcs  of  upper  and  lower 
Saxony,  Auflria  and  Bohemia.  By  the  Flavel  and  Spree  rivers,  it 
trades  with  the  Eleftoratc  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  by  a  canal  from  the 
Spree  and  the  Ader,  its  commerce  is  extended  into  Sileiia,  Moravia, 
and  Poland.  It  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are  thrown  over  its  ca- 
nals. The  Hamburghers  maintain  12  companies  of  foot,  and  one 
troop  of  dragoons,  befides  an  artilleiy  company. 

Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  once  the  capital 
of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  ftill  a  rich  and  populouv<;  place,  is  alfo  in  this 
dutchy,  and  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates.  It  has  20  parifli  church- 
es, beJides  a  large  cathedrirf.  Lutheranifm  is  the  eflablifiied  religion 
of  the  whole  Dutchy. 

In  Weftphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  Oldenburj; 
and  Delmcnhurft,  about  2000  fquare  miles,  they  lie  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
the  Wefer  *,  their  capitals  have  the  fame  name  ;  the  firft  has  the  remains 
of  a  fortification,  and  the  lafh  is  an  open  place.  Oldenburg  gave  a  ti- 
tle to  the  firft  royal  anceflor  of  his  prefent  Daniih  majefty.  The 
country  abounds  with  marflies  and  heaths,  but  its  horl'es  are  the  belt 
in  Germany. 

Danish  POSSESSION'S  IN  THE  OTHER  1       ASIA.    Settlements  in  Coro« 
PARTS  OF   THE  Gi.oBF.  J  maudcl   20.000   inhabitants. 

1.  Tranquebar,  with  the  2.  Fort  of  Danfborg.  3.  The  Nicobar,  or 
Frederick's  Iflands,  north  of  Sumatra.     4.  Some  fa£tories  or  lodges. 

AFRICA.  1  Chriftiaanfbourg.  2.  Fredenfoourg  (on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.)     3.  Some  faftories,  near  Axim. 

AMERICA.  I.  Greenland,  divided  into  F'aft  or  Old  Greenland, 
and  Weft  Greenland,  a  very  exteufivc  country,  of  many  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  but  very  tliinly  inhabited.  Crantz,  and  alter  him  Fab- 
ricius,  give  the  beft  dcfcription  of  this  country.  2.  The  iflands  of 
St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  in  the  W^eft-Indies*.  Here  the 
Moravian  brethren  have   ufeful  eftablifliments. 

The  whole  of  Denmark  contains  68  towns,  22  fmallor  towns,  or 
boroughs,  15  earldoms,  iG  baronies,  932  eftates  of  the  inferior  nobility, 
7000  villages. 

Norway  contains  only  iS  tovv-ns,  two  eailaom'?,  and  27  eftates  of 
the  other  nobilitv, 
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LAPLAND. 

'^T^HE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  property 
JL  render  it  proper,  that  it  fliould  be  here  deicribed  under  a  diftinft 
head. 

Situation,  extent,  division,  and  name.]  The  whole  country 
of  Lapland  extends,  lo  far  as  it  is  known,  from  the  North  Cape  in  yi** 
30'  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under  the  arftic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland 
belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included  in  the  government  of  Wardhuys  5 
part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  by  far  the  mofh  valuable  ;  and  fome  parts 
intheeaft,  to  the  Mufcovites  or  Rulhans.  It  is  impoffible  to  point 
out  the  diinenhons  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Swedes,  may  be 
feen  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  :  But 
other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100  German  miles  in  length,  and  90 
in  breadth  ;  it  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic,  to  the 
mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  Mufcovite  part 
lies  towards  the  eaO:,  between  the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,— 
Thofe  parts,  notwithftanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country,  are  divided 
into  fmaller  diftri^s  ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers  :  But, 
tinleis  tlie  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fubjefl  to  a  Prefeft,  the  Laplanders 
can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swedifh  Lapland, 
therefore,  is  the  objeft  chiefly  confidercd  by  authors  in  defcribing  this 
country.  It  has  b(jen  generally  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the 
dcfcendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  take  their  name  from  Lappes,  which  fignifies  exiles.  The 
reader,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduftion,  may  eahly  con- 
ceive that  in  Lapland,  for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never 
fets  ;  and  during  winter,  it  never  rifes  :  But  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well 
aOifted  by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difcon- 
Jinue  thc-ir  work  on  account  of  the  darkncfs. 

Climate.]  The  winters  here,  as  may  eafilybe  concluded,  are  ex- 
tremely cold.  Drifts  of  fnow  often  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and 
cover  the  ground  four  or  five  feet  deep,  A  thaw  fometimes  takes 
place,  and  then  the  frofl  that  fucceeds,  prefcnts  the  Laplander  with  a 
fmooth  level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  fledge 
with  inconceivable  fwiftnefs.  The  heats  of  fummer  are  exceffive  for 
a  fhort  time  ;  and  the  catarafts,  which  dafh  from  the  mountains,  often 
prefent  to  the  eye  the  mod  pifturefque  appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  reader  muft 
form  in  his  mind  a  vaft  mafs  of  mountains,  irregularly  crowded  together 
to  g'^^e  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  :  They  are,  however,  in  fomeinterftices, 
feparated  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible  number  of 
illands,  fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations  ;  and  are  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  terrcflrial  Paradife  :  Even  rofes  and  other 
{lowers  grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer  ;  though  this  is  but 
a  (hort  gleam  of  temperature,  for  the  climate  in  general  is  cxceffively 
fcvcre.  Dufky  forefhs,  and  noifome,  unhealthy  moralfes,  and  barren 
plains  cover  great  part  of  the  flat  country,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants. 

iN'Ietals  and  minerals,]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thof: 
of  iron,  copper  and  lead,  have  been  difcovercd  and  worked  in  Lap- 
land to  great  advantage  ;  beautiful  cryflah  arc  found  here,  as  are  fome 
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«metliyfts  and  topazes  ;  alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  Hones,  furprifingly 
polifhed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls  have  likewife  been 
lometimes  found  in  the  rivers,  but  never  in  the  leas. 

Animal*,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.]     We  muft 
refer   to  our  Accounts  of  Denmark   and  Norway  for  great  part  of  this 
article   as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  the  three  countries. — 
The  zibelin^  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ; 
and  its  Ikin,  v/hcther  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  efteemed  that  it  is  fre- 
quently given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diftinguifhed  perfonages.      The 
Lapland  hares  grow  white  iz  the  winter ;  and  the  country  produces  a 
large  black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.     By  far  the  moft 
remarkable,  however,  of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  rein-deer,    which 
nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders  for  the  priva- 
tion of  the  other  comforts  of  life.     This  animal,  the  mod  ufcful  per- 
haps of  any  in  the  creation,  refcmbles  the  ftag;  only  it  fomewlvit  droops 
the  head,  and   the  horns  projcft  forward.      All  who  have  dclcribed 
this  animal  have  taken  notice  of  the  cracking  noife   that  they   make 
when  they  move  their  legs,  which  is  attributed  to  then-  feparating  and 
afterwards  bringing  together  the  dlvifions  of  the  hoof.     The  under  part 
is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of  the 
Ptarmigan  is  witli   feathery  bridles,  which  is  almoftthe  only  bird  that 
can  endure  the  rigour  of  the  fame  climate.     The  hoof,  however,  is  not 
onlv  thus  protefted  ;  the  fame  neceffitv  which  obliges  the  Laplanders 
to  life  fnow  fhoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  rein's  hoof  to 
be  equally  convenient  in  paffing  over  fnow,  as  it  prevents  their  finking 
too  deep,  which  they  continually  would,    did  the  weight  of  their  body 
reft  only  on  a  fmall  point.     This  quadruped  hath  therefore  an  inftinci 
to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuchaformin   a  ftill  more  advan-tageous   manner,  by 
feparating  it   when   the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a 
larger  furface  of  fnow.     The  inftant  however  the  leg  of  the  animal  is 
raifed,  the  hoof  is  immediately  contracted,  and  the  coUiiion  of  the  parts 
occahons   the    fnapping  which  is  heard  on  every  motion  of  the   rein, 
and  probably  the  cracking  which  they  perpetually  make,  may  fer\  e 
\o    keep    them  together  when    it  is   remarkably    dark. — In   lummer, 
the  rein-deer   provide  themfelves  with   leaves  and   grafs,    and  in  tb.e 
winter   they    live   upon    mofs   :     They    have   a   wonderful    fagactt^.' 
at  finding  it  out,  and  when    found,  they  fcrape  away  with   their  feet 
the  fnow  that  covers  it.     The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable, 
as  is  the  length  of  the  journies  which   they  can  perform  v/itliout  any 
other  fupport.     They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  fhape3  like 
a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller,  well  fecured  from  cold,   is   laced 
down,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  tlie  othei", 
to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and  fnow.     The  deer,  whofe  harnefang 
is  very  hmple,  fets  out,  and  continues   the  journey   with   prodigious 
ipecd  ;  and  is  fo  fafe   and  traftable,   that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  no 
trouble  in  dire£ling  him.     At  night  they  look  out  for  thcis^  own  prov- 
ender ;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to    fupport    their   mafter.     Their 
inftinO:  in  chooftng  their  road,  and  direfting  their  courfe,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  during 
the  fummer  months,  when   they  live  in    v/oods.     Their  flefii  is  a  well 
tailed  food,  whether  frcfh  or  dried  :  Their  ikin  forms  excellent  cloth- 
ing both  for  the  bed  and  the  bsdy  :  Thsir  raiik  and  Gl;cs,f£  arc  nutt;itive 
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and  pleafant  ;  and  their  inteflines  and  tendons  fupply  their  mafter^ 
with  thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  about  wild  in  the  fields, 
they  may  he  ihot  at  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if  one  is  killed 
in  a  flock,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample  lilin  to  pieces;  there- 
fore fingle  ftragglers  are  generally  pitched  upon.  With  all  their  ex- 
cellent qualiiies,  however,  the  rein-deer  have  their  inconveniencies. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  ftraggling  ;  they  are 
fometimes  buried  in  the  fuow  ;  and  they  frequently  grow  reftive,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Their  furprifing  fpeed. 
(for  they  are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day)  fecms  to  be  ow- 
ing to  their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a 
Laplander  could  bear  the  uneafy  pofture  in  which  he  is  placed,  when 
he  is  coflned  in  one  of  thofe  carriages  or  pulkhas  ;  or  would  believe, 
that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear,  they  know  the  place  of 
their  deflination.  But  after  ail  thefe  abatements,  the  natives  would 
have  difficulty  to  fubfifl  without  their  rein-deer,  which  lerve  them  for 
fo  many  purpofes. 

People,  customs  and  manners.]     The  language  of  the  Lapland- 
ers comprehends  fo  many  duilefts,  that  it  is  with   difficulty  they  un- 
derfland  each  other.      Thty  have  neither  writing  nor  letters  among 
them,  but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in    their 
Rounes,  a  fort  of  flicks  that  they  call   PiRave,  and  which  ferve  them 
for  an  almanack.     Thefe  hieroglyphics  arc  alfo  the  marks  they  ufe  in- 
flead  of  fignatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.       MiiTionaries,  from   the 
chriftianiled  parts  of  Scandinavia,  introduced  among  them  the  Chrifl- 
ian    religion  ;  and  they  have  among  them  fome   religious  feminaries, 
inflitutcd  by  the  king  of  Denmark.     The  majority  of  the  Laplanders 
howcvei  may  be  called  pagans.     "J'he  number  and  oddities  of  their  fu- 
pcrftitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe,  that  they   are 
{killed  in  magic  and  divination.      For  this  purpofe  it  is  faid  their  ma- 
gicians, who  are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,   make   ufe  of  what   they  call  a 
drum,  made  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one  end 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  (kin  ;  on   this   they   draw,  with  a  kind   of 
red  colour,  the  figures  of  their  own   gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  apollles,  the  fun,  moon,  fhars,  birds  and  rivers  ;  on  theie  they  place 
one  or  two  brafs  rinys.  which,   when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little 
hammer,  dance  over  the  figures  ;  and  accordinj;;  to  their  procjrefs  the 
forccrcr  prognofticates.     Thefe  frantic   operations   are  generally  per- 
formed for  gain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip-maflers  are  I'uch  dupes  to  the 
arts  of  thefe  impofhors,   that  they  often  buy  from  them   a   magic  cord, 
which  contains  a   number  of  knots,   by  opening  of  which,  accord- 
ing to   the  magician's   direftions,  they    gain  what  wind   the,y  want. 
This  is  alfo  a  very   common  traffic  on  the  hanks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
managed  with  great  addrefs  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up 
the  price  of  his  knotted  talifman.     The  Laplanders  ftill  retain  the  wor- 
fhip  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  gods  ;  but  have  among  them  great  remains 
of  the  druidical  inftitutions.     They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  the 
foul  ;  and  have  fcftivals  fet  anarrt  for  ti»e  worfhip  of  certain  genii,  called 
Jeuhles,  who  the)' think  inhabit  the  air,    and  have  great  power  dver 
human  aftions  ;  but  being  without  form  cr  fubftance,  they  aflign  to* 
them  neither    images  nor  ftatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  liaplandc-rs.     Tltey 
are  clriefly  divided  into   LapKuid  lifl-rcrSj   a:.d  La^^land  mountaineers. 

The 
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The  former  always  make  their  habitations  on  the  brink,  or,  in  the 
■neighbourhood  of  fome  lake,  from  whence  they  draw  their  fubnftence. 
The  others  feek  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  environs. 
They  are  excellent  and  very  induitrioas  herdfmen,  and  are  rich  in 
comparifon  to  the  Lapland  fifhers.  Some  of  them  poffefs  fix  hundred 
or  a  thoufand  rein-deer,  and  have  often  money  and  plate  befides.  Thcv 
jnark  every  rein-deer  on  the  ears,  and  divide  them  into  dalles  ;  fo  that 
they  can  perceive  whether  anyone  is  flrayed.  though  they  cannot  count; 
to  fo  great  a  number  as  that  to  which  their  flock  often  amounts.  Tlie 
Lapland  fifhers,  who  are  alfo  called  Laplanders  of  the  woods,  be^ 
caufe  in  furamer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in 
winter  in  the  fore fls,  live  by  fifhing  and  hunting,  and  choofe  their 
fituation  by  its  convenience  for  either.  The  greateft  part  of  them, 
however,  have  fome  rein-deer.  They  are  aftive  and  expert  in  the 
chace  :  And  the  introduftion  of  fire-arms  among  them  has  almofb  en- 
tirely abolifhed  the  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Befldes  lookino-  after 
the  rein-deer,  the  fifhery,  and  the  chace,  the  men  employ  themfclver, 
in  the  conflruftion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmall,  light,  and  com- 
pa£l.  They  alfo  make  Hedges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe, 
Jiarnefs  for  the  reindeer,  cups,  bowls,  and  various  other  utenlils, 
which  are  fometimes  neatly  carved,  and  fometimes  ornamented  with 
bones,  brafs,  or  horn.  The  employment  of  the  wom.en  confifls  in  mak- 
ing nets  for  tlie  fifliery,  in  drying  fiihi  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein- 
deer, in  making  cheefe,  and  in  tanning  hides  :  But  it  is  undcrftood  to 
be  the  bufinefs  of  the  men  to  look  after  the  kitcjien  ;  in  v/hich,  it  is 
faid,  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  fix  in  height.  They  cov- 
er them  according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  poiTefibr  ;  fome 
with  briars,  bark  of  birch,  and  linen  ;  others  v^^ith  turf,  coarfe  cl&th, 
or  felt,  or  the  old  fkins  of  rein-deer.  The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like 
two  curtains,  which  open  aiunder.  A  little  place  furrounded  with 
flones  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  fire,  over  which  a  chain  is 
fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle  upon.  In  winter,  at  night,  they  put  their 
naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag.  The  icin-dccr  fuppiy  the  Laplanders  v^ith 
the  greateft  part  of  their  provifions  ;  the  chace  and  the  fifhery  fuppiy 
the  reft.  Their  principal  difhes  are  the  flcfh  of  the  rein-deer,  and 
pudding  which  thsy  make  of  their  blood.  But  the  flelh  of  the  bear  is 
confidered  by  them  as  their  moft  delicate  meat.  They  eat  everv  kind 
of  fifli,  even  the  lea  dog  ;  as  well  as  all  forts  of  wild  animals,  not  ex- 
cepting birds  of  prey,  and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provi- 
fions confift  chiefly  of  flefh  and  fifli  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which 
they  eat  raw,  and  without  any  fort  of  drcflmg.  Their  common  drink 
is  water,  fometimes  mixed  v/ith  milk  :  They  make  alfo  broths  and  fifli- 
foups.  Brandy  is  very  fcarce  with  them,  but  they  are  extremely  fond 
of  it.  Whenever  they  arc  inclined  to  eat,  the  head  of  the  family 
fpreads  a  mat  on  the  ground  ;  and  then  men  and  women  fquat  round 
this  mat,  which  is  covered  with  diflaes.  Every  Laplander  always  car- 
ries about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for  drinking.  Each 
has  is  portion  feparately  given  hnn,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injured  ;  for 
they  are  great  eaters.  Before  and  aftei:  the  meal  they  make  a  fhort 
prayer:  And,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  eating-,  each  gives  the  other 
his  hand,  ^  in 
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In  the  drefs  of  the  Laplanders  they  ufe  no  kind  of  linen.  Tne  tAetf 
i,vcar  dole  breeches,  reaching  down  to  their  fhocs,  which  are  made  erf 
imtanned  Ikin,  pointed,  and  turned  up  before  ;  and  in  winter  they 
put  a  little  hav  in  them.  Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  fliape,  and 
open  at  the  bread.  Over  this,  they  wear  a  clofc  coat  with  narrow 
ileevcs,  whofe  fkirts  rca<:h  down  to  tlie  knees,  and  which  is  faflened 
round  them  by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  platejs  of  tin  orbrafs. 
To  this  girdle  thcv  tie  their  knives,  their  inftrumentg  for  getting  fire, 
their  pipes,-  and  the  reft  their  fmoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes  are 
made  of  fur,  of  kalher,  or  of  cloth,  the  ciofe  coat  of  cloth  or  leather, 
always  bordered  with  fur,  or  bindings  of  cloth  of  different  colour*. 
Their  caps  .ire  edged  with  fur,  pointed  at  top,  and  the  four  feams 
adorned  with  lifts  of  a  difiercnt  colour  from  that  of  tlie  cap.  The 
v.'omcn  wc  ir  breeches,  ihocs,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  men  ;  but  their  girdle,  at  which  they  carry  likewile  the 
iinolern-cnts  for  imoking  tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  with  brafs 
T-drc.  Their  clofe  coat  has  a  collar,  which  comes  up  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  men,  Befides  thefe,  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  and- 
little  aprons,  made  of  painted  cloth,  ringson  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings« 
to  which  they  fometimes  hang  chains  of  lilver,  which  pais  two  or  three 
times  round  the  neck,  '1  hey  are  often  drelfcd  in  caps  folded  after  the 
manner  of  turbans.  They  wear  alfo  caps  fitted  to  the  fhape  of  the 
head  ;  and,  as  they  are  mu^haddiftcd  to  finery,  (hey  are  all  ornament- 
ed with  the  embroidery  of  brals  wire,  or  at  leaft  with  lift  of  different 
colours. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennels  of 
its  foil.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about 
6o,ooo.  Both  men  and  women  are  in  general  confiderably  fhortet 
than  more  foiithern  Europeans.  Maupertuis  meafured  a  woman,  whr> 
was  fuckling  ]ycv  child,  wliofc  height  did  net  exceed  four  feet  two  in*- 
ches  and  a  half;  tliey  make,  however,  a  much  more  agreeable  appear- 
ance than  the  men,  who  are  often  ill  Ihaped  and  ugly,  and  their  hcjds 
too  lar<re  for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  complaifant,  chafte,  often 
well-made,  and  extremely  nervous;  which  is  alfo  obfervablc  among 
the  men.  although  more  rarely. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his  friends^ 
court  her  father  with  bra:idv  ;  when  with  fome  difficulty,  he  gains  ad- 
mittance to  his  fair  one,  he  offers  her  a  beayer's"  tongue,  or  fome  other 
eatable,  which  fhe  rejcfts  before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private. 
Cohabitation  often  precedes  marriage  ;  but  every  admittance  to  the 
fair  one  is  purchafcd  from  her  father  by  her  lover  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  atid  thi?  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fometimes  for  three  years. 
The  prieft  of  the  parifli  at  laft  cckbrates  the  nuptials  ;  but  the  bride- 
groom is  obliged  to  fervc  his  fathcr-ir>-kv/  for  four  years  after.  He 
.  then  carries  hi-swife  and  her  fortune  home, 

CoM.MLRCE.  j:  Little  can  be  faid  of  tlie  commerce  of  the  Laplanders^ 
Their  e:>{ ports  eoniVft  of  fi<h,  r<iin-dcer,  furs,  balkets  avid  toys  ;  witlt 
fome  dried  pikes,  and  chcefes  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  They  receiver 
for  thefe  rix-dbllars,  woollen  cloths,  Ihien,  copper,  tin,  fitour,  oil,  hides^ 
needles,  knives,  I'pirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  nccefiaries. — ■ 
Their  mines  arc  gcncyaliy  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  in- 
conlldf  rablc  profit*     The:  La-pianders  travel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with 
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their  families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norv/ay  fairs.  And  the  reader  ma)-* 
make  fome  eflimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  h& 
is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrel  fKins,  or  one  fox  fkin,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland 
fhoes,  produce  one  rlx-doUar,  but  no  computation  can  be  made  of  thet 
public  revenue,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  clergy.  \Vith  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few- 
difputcs  happen  ;  and  their  judi/es  have  no  military  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  avcrfion  to  war  ;  and,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  are  never  employed  in  any  army. 


Miles. 
Length    800  "1 
Breadth  500  J 
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Extent  aniv  Situation. 
Degree 
between 


N. 


1  50  and  70  North  latitud'e. 
/  10  and  30  Ead  longitude. 


,  ''  I  ^HIS  coimtrv  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  tl-.o 

Boundaries.  j>    J^  Sound,  and  the  Categite,  or  Seaggerac,  on  the 

fouth  ;  by  the  impaffable  mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Da- 

nifh  or  Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  oa    ths 

eafl. 


Divisions  and  Possessions. J 
contained  in  the  following  table. 


An  authentic   account   of  thcfs  is 


UlVJidlONi>,  hOsSESSIONS. 

Sq. Miles. 

Population.! 

Pop-jh.fcr' 
cv.uj.iDile. 

CHIEF    TOWN   ,               1 
Number  of  Inh.  tiri.-.t'!.            j 

SWEDEN 

2''0.  ^'^Sl^'!  inilhons.  j 

1 

DividcJinto  Sweden,  properly  fo  ^ 
cjlled,    and   Gothiind.       Both  j 
toecther 
A.  SWEDEN  coitains Upland,  focrfer- 
manland,   Weftmanland,   Nerike. 
Dalecarlien 

,  645OOC 

i.IOOjCOO 

33 

'^torkholm,   about  So.coOr 

L'pfal  Uriiverf,  and  iccond  in  rank, 

Nykoeping. 

3. GOTHLAND  contairis,Oni;oihlaiid, 

vSmaeland,  Odand    and   Gottland 

Weftpottlaiid.  Wermel-and,  Dahland 

Bohiehn,    Sudpothland,  viz.  Scho- 

nen,Halland,  Blekingen 

■ 

Falun,  a  famoii';   minir.g   pUce,  ;,oor) 

Norkiopin^,  8,150. 

Lynkioping. 

Cal'mar,  tradinr  town, 

Gothenbiiijr,  12,800,' 

■ 

c.  nordland 

D.LAPPLAND,d\vk1cdinto,7diftrias. 
called  Marken,    \  ir..   Jcemtelanri 
Lappmark,   Afele,   Uirtea,    Pitea, 
LulU,  Tornea,  Keini 

E.FIKNLAND 

!  95.472' 
'  43,780 

!  50,000 
524,CCC 

.1* 

J,uiid,  UTiiverfity. 
Hrliingborg,  ncir  the  Snrd'. 
Carli,  ron,  Adrr.iralty  fc„t. 
Toniea. 

'A6a,   univerfit/,  8,750. 

F.  The  Swediih  P^rtcf  Poroe!-ania,vi7 
Pomerania,  lOand  of  Rugfin,   th' 
Diftria  of  Wilinar 

C  In  the  Weft  Ind'a,  Sweden  ohtiincc' 
in    the   Year    1785,  from   France. 
the  inand  ef  St.  Barthelemi 

1,44c 
30 

100,550 

70 

Stralfiind.             I0.R40. 
Oriefs'.vald,  unK'criity- 
i'-erg-rn  (lUc  of  Ri:ai:ii;  1,40-, 

Tl:f  w-hok  Kingdom  c.j;itiins  orly  •.''.' 
town-^,    8c, 1^0    '.  i'l.''Ce<,   and    '>"0^ 
cf.atc.^  o¥  the  no'oilny. 

\ 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries;  except  that  it  has' the  advantage  of  them  in  navigciblc  riv- 
ers. X- 

Climate  and   seasons.]     The  fame    may    hfi  faid.  v.'ith  rcv^^'^  to 

this  article.       Summer   burils  from  winter  ;  and  v.egf;tatioa   is  n;or(i 
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fpeedy  than  in  Southern  climates  ;  for  the  fun  is  here  fo  hot,  aS  fomC* 
times  to  fct  forefts  on  fire.  Stoves  and  warm  furs  mitigate  the  cold  of 
winter,  which  is  fo  intenfc  that  the  nofes  and  extremities  of  the  in- 
habitants are  fometimcs  mortified  ;  and  in  iuc'n  cafes,  the  bcfl:  remedy 
that  has  been    found  out,    is   rubbi'ig  the    affeftcd   part  with  fnow. 

Antiquities  an-d  cur'-osities.  1  A  few  leagues  from  Gotten- 
KATURAi.  ANJ)  A R T I V 1  c  1 A L.  J  burg  there  is  a  hideous  preci- 
pice, down  which  niflaes  a  dreadful  cataraft  of  water  with  fuch  impet-^ 
uofitv,  and  into  fuch  a  depth  of  water,  that  large  mails,  and  other  bod- 
ies of  timber,  that  arc  precipitated  down  it,  difappear.  fome  for  half  an 
hour,  and  other-s  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  The  bottom  of 
this  v,/atcr  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  cf  feveral 
hundred  fathoms.  A  lemarkable  flimv  lake,  which  finges  things  put 
into  it,  has  been  found  in  the  foulhcrn  part  of  Gothland  :  And  feveral 
parts  of  Sweden  contain  a  ftonc,  which  heini;  of  a  yellow  colour,  in- 
termixed with  feveral  ftreaks  of  white,  as  if  compofed  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  afl'ords  fulplnu-,  vitriol,  alum,  and  rainium.  The  Swedes  pretend 
they  have  a  manufciipt  copy  of  a  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels  into  Goth- 
ic, done  by  a  billiop  1300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  fcas  arc  the  Baltic,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  :  and  on  the  wefh  of  Sweden  are 
the  Cate:nite  fca,  and  tlie  Sound,  a  llrait  about  four  miles  over,  which 
divides  Sweden  from  Denmark. 

Thcfc  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  fro/cnup  ufually  four  months  in 
th.c  year  ;  nor  are  they  to  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  be- 
caufc  tiie  cur-rent  fets  alwa^-s  out  of  the  Baltic  fea  into  the  ocean. 

Ol'adrt-tedS,  birds,  a.vd  fisHES.]  Tlicfc  differ  little  from  thofe 
already  deuribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  lifhes  Jound  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  other  northerH 
countries,  and  taken  in  great  quantities.  Their  pikes  particukrly  arc 
faitcJ  and  pickled  for  c::purtation.  The  train-oil  of  the  feuls,  taken 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation. 

In-h  ABiTAMTs,  M.\b!Ni':RS,  AND  CUSTOMS.]  Thcre  is  3  great  diverfi- 
ty  of  characters  among  the  people  of  Sweden.  'Fheir  peafants  are 
Itronv^  and  hardy,  and  appear  to  have  no  other  ambition  than  tliat  of 
fubii!tin,cr  themfelves  and  their  families.  The  mercantile  clalfes  are 
much  of  the  fame  call  ;  but  great  application  and  perfeverance  is  dif- 
rovercd  amontr  them  all.  Gn.e  could,  however,  form  no  idea  that  the 
modern  Swedes  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe,  who,  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  t'ueir  names  through  dif- 
taut  countries,  and  fliook  the  foundations  of  the  grcateft  empires.  The 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  n.aturaily  brave,  polite, 
and  hoi'pitable  ;  thev  liave  high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  and  are 
l(?a!ous  of  tlieir  national  intcrefts.  I'he  drefs,  exerclfes,  and  divcrfions 
u^  the  common  people,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thole  of  Dcinnark  : 
Tlic  better  fort  are 'infatuated  with  the  French  modes  '^nd  falhionj-. 
The  wo:ucn,  plough,  tlucih.  row  upon  thewatcr,  fervc  the  bricklayers, 
carrv  burdens,  and  doaM  the  common  drudgeries  in  hnlba',ndry. 

ReMGIOn'..']      Chrillianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry.     1  he  edabliilied  religion  in  Sweden  is   the   Lutheran,    which   tlie 
fovereiyn   nnift  profefs,  and  is  engaged    to   maintain   in   the  kingdom, 
Cvtlvinfils,  Roman  Catholics  and  jews  are   tolerated.      The  fuperior 
. ; .  clergy 
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cferrv'  of  Sweden  have  preferved  the-dignitics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ;  it  is  compofed  of  the  arclibifliop  of  Upfal,  of  14  bifliops,  and. 
of  102  prefidents.  The  jiinfdiftion  in  ccclefiailical  matters  is  in  the 
hands  of  19  confiftories.  The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  compre- 
hending the  miniilers  of  pariflies,  &c.  amount?  only  to  1387.  No 
clergyman  has  the  leall  dircftion  in  theafl'airsof  llatc  ;  but  ihcir  mor- 
als and  the  fantlily  of  their  lives,  endear  them  lb  much  to  the  people, 
that  the  government  would  repent  making  them  its  enemies.  Their 
<:hurches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented.  A  body  of  ecclefiailical 
laws  and  canoiis  direft  their  religious  economy. 

Language.  LEARNING,  AND  LEAXNED  men.]  The  Swedifh  language 
is  a  dialeft  of  the   Teutonic,    and  refembles   that  of  Denmark,     'ihc 
Swedifh  nobility  and  gcntty  are,  in  general,  more  converfant  in  polite 
literature   than  thofe  of  many  other  more   flourlfliing    flatcs.      i'hcy 
have  of  late  exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimcns  of  their  munificence  lor 
the  improvement  of  literature  :  v/itnels  their  lending  at  the  cxpenfe  of 
private  perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural  philofophcr,  Hafiel- 
quift,  into  the  eaftcrn  countries  for  difcovcries,  wliere  he  died.     This 
noble  fpirit  is  eminently  ^encouraged  by   the  royal  family  ;   and  her 
Swedifli  majefty   purchai'ed,   at   no  inconliderable  expenl'e,    for  that 
country,  all  Haffelquill's  collection  of  curioiities.     That    able  civilian, 
ftatefman  and  hifloiian,   Pulfendorf,  was  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and  io 
was  the  late  celebrated   Linnaeus,   who  carried  nr^tural  philofophy,    in 
fome  'branches    at  lead,   particularly  botanv,   to    the    lugheft   pitcli. 
The   pafiion  of  the   famous    queen  Chriilina  for  literature,  is  well 
known  to  the  public  ;  and  Are   may  be  accounted  a  genius  in   many 
branches  of  knowledge.       Even  in  the  midft  of  the  late  diftraftions  of 
Sweden,  the  fine  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculpturc,  and  architcfturc, 
were  encouraged  and  protefted.     Agricultural  learning,  both  in  theo- 
ry and  practice,  is  now  carried  to   a  confiderable  height  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  charafter  given  by  fome  writers,   that  the  Swedes  are  a 
dull,  heavy  people,  fitted  only  for  bodily  labour,  is  in  a  great  meaiurc 
owing  to  their  having  no  opportunity  of  exerting  their  talents.      The 
importance  of   .Sweden  is   greatly  diminiflied,    fnicc  the  unfortunate 
wars  of  Charles  XIL  by  which  it  loft  its  richeft  provinces.      And  nct- 
witliftanding  all  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,   mining   and 
commerce,  tiie  population  is  yet  fo  thin,  and  the  climate  fo  fcverc,  that 
this  kingdom^  is  not  likely  to  receive  foon  any    coiiderabji;  and    rapia 
auditions  of  power.       The   fate    of  the  fciencrs  in  Sweden   has   been 
much  more  fortunate.     Good  fchools  are  eflabliihed  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  there  are  three  very  ufeful  univerfities  at  Upial,   Lund 
and  Abo  ;  and  the  German  univerfity  of  Griefswald,   in  the  Province 
of  Pomerania.     At  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Upfal,  there  arc  royal 
focieties   of  fciences  ;    academies    for   antiquities,  the  belles   letire.s, 
painting,  and  muiic,   arc  eflabliflied  in  the  capital.       There   is  ai'o   a 
particular  and  very  valuable  inflitution   for  promoting   the   fludy   of 
Swedifli  geograpliy  and  topography,    called    Landmcter  college  ;  and 
a  phyfiographical  fociety  at  Lund.      Sweden  has  many  men   of  learn- 
ing, diftinguiflied  for  their  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy,  chemii'- 
try,  political  economy,    &c.      The  ancient  connexion   of  this    king- 
dom with  France  has  been  confirmed  by    the  late   king,   who    open- 
ed  forever  a  free  harbour  to  the   French  in  confideration  of   the 

iUanci 
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if.and  of  St.  Bartaeleml,  in  the  Wsft-Indies,  reded  to  him  b^'  France, 
in  the  year  1 784.  The  neighbouring  ftates  of  Ruflia  and  Denmark  arc 
verv  attentive  to  the  motions  of  Sweden,  which  in  former  times  prov- 
<?d  to  tiiem  an  t-nemyof  thegreateft  confequence. 

"vVeaith  AND  COMMERCE.]     Though   STA'eden  is  by  no  means   fa- 
•Voured  with  refpect  to  climate,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  barren, 
(the  uncultivated  parts  being  eftimated  at  upwards  of  i  J  0,000  fquare 
Vnile.-i)  yet  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  arts  and  agriculture,   has 
^aii^ed  Sweden  to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary  European  power.     Howev- 
er,  nctwithftanding    the   great   encouragement   given  to  agriculture, 
Sweden  is  ftill  cblli^ed  to  import  300,000  tons  of  corn,  and  4,535  hogl- 
hcads  of  fpirituous  liquors.    It  imports,  likewife,  hemp,  flax,  fait,  wine, 
beef,  filk,  paper,  leatber,  and  Eaft  and  Weft-India  goods.     The  exports 
;Connfl:  chiefly  in  wood  and    minerals.      In    17S1,    Sweden  exported 
2  7,Si9  dozen  of  planks,  795  beams,  and   1,258  balksof  beech,-  95,657 
<onsoftar,    and  15,868  tons  of  pitch  ;  fome  cod,  upwards  of   150,000 
ionsbf  herrings,  of  which    England  bought    for  more   than    iz.oool. 
flerling  :   blubber  m  train-oil    to  the   value    of    28,468    filver   dol- 
llrs.~-di  the  produce   of   the  whale  fifhery,    there  was  exported, 
in     17S1,    606    ions    of    train-oil,    and    ^8,000    pounds    of   whale- 
>)one.     The   mo  ft    valuable  among   the   produaions   of  Sweden  are 
its  minerals,  principally  copper  and  iron.     Gold  is  found  at  Adel- 
fot-t,  in  the  province'  of  Smaeland,  to  the  amount  of  850   ducats  ;  but 
(.he  cxpenfes  of  working  this  mine  exceed  the  profits  :  A  fmall  quanti- 
ty of  gold  is  found  m  VVeftmanland.      The  mines  at  Sala,  in  the  fame 
p'vovir)cc,  produce  filver  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  600  lb.  there  are 
alfo  filver  mines  in  Dalecarlia  and  Nonlifinnland.     The  total  amount 
.<vf  the  filver  obtained  from  the  Swcdifh  mines,  in  1774,  was   2,700  lb. 
The  copper  mines  at  Falun  and  Garpecberg,    in  Dalecarlia,  _are   very 
•3  ich  :  Thcexpo-rtation  of  copper  does,   however,    not  exceed   6,000 
iJkip-pound,     Or^ihe  iron  found  in  Nerike,   Upland,  Dalecarlia,   &c. 
^20.000  fhip-pound  are  exported.    No  lefsthan  450  forges,  hammering 
"nills,  and  imeking   houfes,  are  employed  in  the  iron  manufaaure.-r- 
■Sweden  prddLiccs  35.000  lies-pound  of  fidt-pctrc,  5,500  tons  of  alum; 
and  it  lias  likewife  vitriol  and  fulphur  works.     The  value  of  the  whole 
^>fcxportAi  minerals  amounts  to  2.300,000  German  dollars.      The  ejj- 
rortatioii  of  wood  is  valued  at  i  million  ;  and  that  of  tar,  pitch,   anci 
pot^alh.  at  300,000  German  dollars.  Sweden  exports  alfo,pel'ry,  or  furs 
of  grey  fquivrcis,  bears,  wolves,  foxcs,erminc,  martins,  rcin-decr,gIu:tons, 

■&c.  in  great  quantities.    AlltheexporleG  goods  amounted,  in  i  7o8,toup- 

vvardsof  J  ■>  millions,  and  the  imports  tolittle  more  than  !0  millionsof  liL- 

-er  do^ilars"^  Tne  Swedestrade  to  ail  part>  of  Europe,  totlie  Lcvante,  tKs 

Vaft  and  Weft-Indies,  to  Africa,  and  China.     There  is  a  Swedifn  Eait- 

India  Company,  vv-ho  have  advanced  3  millions  of  dollars  to  the  crown, 

and  paV  a  duty  tothekingon  every  vovagc  :  There  islikewife  a  Levante- 

:C();npa.nvl  Tliebaiik  of  Sweden  is  alcihand  paper  bank  :  Itsprofitsare 

cftimated  atbrtween  2and3  millionsofdoUarsannually.  1  hecrownow- 

.~dt6tli.sbank,in  i77^vupwardscf45millionsoflilvcrdollars,  Thereare 

^8c(m,.nci;c.ialtownsin  the  kingdom.an.ong  whom^tockholm,Oi5then- 

.   burcv  and  Mavitrand,  are  the  principal.      Sweden    has  endeavoured  to 

iiVO?dpayinf.the  difagrecabl.c  duty  in"  the  Sound    by  jonnng  the  u> 

;<:nd  hkcs  with  the  fea,  by  a  canal  beginning  not  far  from  biockholnj, 

'iiom  th.c  gulf  of  Boihni.^,  and  extending  to   rhe   German   ocean  ne^r 

C  ■  rl-'Cjibui-^  •  -but  she  attempt  has  not  yet  i'ucceeded- 

■   "  "  *  '  *  Gov:.KmM.zsr.} 
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GovERS'MENT.^  Sincc  thc  memora'olc  revolution  in  the  year  1772, 
S-vVeden  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  a  monarcliv.  '  The  fcii- 
2ts  it  is  true,  claims  Aill  funic  fliare  in  thc  adminiflration  ;  but  its 
members  are  chofcn  by  the  king  himfclf.  On  coming  to  the  throne, 
the  fovereion  engages  to  obferve  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom: 
He  has  the  abfolutc  difpofal  of  the  army,  and  has  the  power  of  calling 
together  as  well  as  of  dilfolving  the  alfcmbly  of  the  dates  ;  but  he  can- 
not impofe  any  new  tax  without  confulting  the  diet,  xvhofe  conffiit 
is  necelTary  to  levy  them  from  the  fubjeft.  The  fenate  is  tlie  highefc 
court  or  council  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  compofcd  of  1  7  fcnators  or  fu=- 
preme  counfellors.  The  diet  is  formed  by  the  deputies  of  the  four  ef-" 
tates,  or  orders  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  order  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  citizens  and  thc  peafants  ;  each  order  has  its  fpeaker,  who  prefides 
ever  the  rcfpeftive  deputies.  The  fenate  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments ;  one  of  them  has  the  fupreme  infpecl.ion  over  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ofjuftice,  over  the  mines,  being  the  chief  fource  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  revifion  of  all  public  accounts:  The  otlier  depart- 
ment tranfafts  albothcr  branches  of  public  and  foreign  bufincfs.  Thc 
provinces  are  under  governors,  called  provincial  captains.  Jp.flice  is 
adminiftered  in  every  town  by  the  civil  magtflrates.  Thc  whole  king- 
dom is  divided  into  82  dillrifts  of  jurifdiftiun,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  court  of  juftice,  called  Hueradfnvg  :  In  thefe  country  courts  the 
judge  is  afufted  by  a  jury  of  twelve  peafants.  From  the  deciuona 
of  thefe  courts,  their  lies  appeal  to  21  fuperior  courts,  called  Lapnan" 
^(inf  J  and  from  the  latter  to  four  fupreme  courts  of  judicature,  eftab- 
liil-ied  at  Stockholm,  Jonkoping,  Abo,  and  Wala.  Thc  Roman,  or 
Civil  I9.W,  is  not  in  force  in  Sweden  :  Juftice  is  adminiftered,  without 
the  delays  ufuai  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the 
code  of  laws  publifiied  in  the  year  1736.  Other  departments  for  thc 
tranfaftion  of  public  bufinefs  aie  the  following  :  The  War  Office,  the 
Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Chancery,  the  Boaxd  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Alines. 

FiNAKCES.'l  The  revenue  amounted,  in  1772,  to  1 1.0^5,122  filver 
dollars,  the  public  expenditure,  to  11,466,125  River  dollars  ;  and  the 
national  ddbt,  exceeded,  at  that  time,  the  fum  of  60  millions.  Sincc 
the  late  r'V'olution,  the  revenue  has  been  increaied,  by  appropriatipg 
to  the  crown  the  lucrative  monopoly  in  fpirituous  liquors,  which  is 
valued  at  upwards  of  7  millions  of  hlvcr  dollars,  Mr.  Tunberg  c-fti- 
mates  the  ordinary  levenue,  in  1784,  at  4  inillicns  of  rix-doUars.  The 
rev<:nue  accruing  from  the  German  province  of  Pomerania,  amounted, 
in  1731,  to  234,287  German  dollars  ;  and,  fn  1782,  that  of  Pomerania 
and  Wifmar  to  249,000  German  dollars.  The  chacoulk;  or  private 
purle  of  the  king,  is  eilimated  at  ?oo,ooo  rix-doHars. 

Army  and  navy.]  In  1784,  it  confifted  of  50,421  men,  Thc 
Swedifli  forces  are  divided,  into  national  troops  ;  and  levied  troops, 
who  are  moftlv  foreigners  :  The  nrft.  beiug  fupplied  by  the  Swediflx 
nation,  and  confifting  of  country  people,  who  ferve  only  during  the 
ieafon  of  the  reviews,  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  national  militia  : 
They  are,  however,  much  better  difciplined  than  militias  commonly  are, 
The  infantry  muft  be  fupplied  and  maintained  by  the  order  of  the  pea- 
fijnts,  the  cavalry  by  the  order  of  the  nobility.  The  levied  troops,  molt 
of  wharo  are  foreigners,  are  perpetually  on  duty,  and  receive  continual.. 
■04^^  Nat  ION  Ai, 
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National   Troops. 

Jpjantry. 
£2  national  regiments  of  difierent  ftrength,  \  .        •» 

1  battalion         ■ —  — —        1^284  I     ° 

1  ofChafTeurs  128  j  ^5>»25 

Cavalry, 
Horfe  Guards         .        -,-  —  m^.  1)S©S 

The  noble  Guard  (6  companies)  395 

5  regiments         —  • —  •*-*.^  »—  SjOOO 

Dragoons,  2  regiments  —  .-.  «^  2,000 

be  fides 
1   Efcadr.  of  Dragoons  of  —  ■»—  «—  400 

I  *—  — •                            300 

i  Comp.      —                —  m^            loo 

IjEVjkd,  or  Standing  Troops, 

Infantry. 

King's  Guards             ____-__.  „—                 2,80© 

7  regiment,  feme  of  1,260  men,  fome  of  lefs  —                     5j96o 

Sawolax  Chaffeurs                   — _               —  —                  400 

Cavalry, 

Jiulfars                          «^                          »_,  »-=                        goo 

Light  Dragoons          — ?•                             —  200 

Ariilltyy. 

5  Brigades                       —                       „  ~»                   5,230 

^  (Fortiflcats.)                 -*•  —                              2,706 


50,42  s 
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25  fliips  of  the  line. 

12 — 14  frigates. 

50  galleys. 

15 — -17.000  Seamen. 
Two  regiments  of  marines,  together  1400  men.     Some  new  fliips  of 
the  line  have  been  lately  built,  fo  as  to  make  up  the  number  of  30. 

Capital."!  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and  the  relidence 
of  the  king,  is  fituated  in  N.  bt.  59^*.  20'.  and  E.  long.  tg^.  30^  760 
iniles  N.  E.  from  London.  Standing  at  thejunftion  of  the  Baltic  fea, 
^ndihe  Lake  Maler,  it  has  the  convenience  both  of  fait  and  frefl"!  wa- 
ter. It  is  built,  partly  on  iflands  and  partly  on  peninfulas,  and  its  cir- 
cuit is  computed  at  12  miles.  Mod  of  the  ftreets  are  broad,  and  the 
rnarkef  places  fpaciou?.  Lithe  quarter  of  the  town  properly  called 
the  city,  are  above  5000  houfes,  moftof  them  ftanding  on  piles.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  ftone,  and  are  four  or  five  flories  high  ;  but 
fome  are  covered  with  copper  or  iron  plates,  and  others  with  tiles. 
The  iflands  on  which  this  city  is  built,  are  fix,  viz.  Stockholm,  on 
"which  among  other  public  buildings,  are  the  new-palace,  the  fenate- 
houfe,  the  town  houfe  and  the  bank — Rittcrholm,  on  which  is  St, 
Francib'  Church,  where  lie  interred,  many  of  the  Swedifh  kings  and 
queens — Schifisholm,  on  which  is  the  dock  yard — Helgandfiolm,  or 
the  ifland  of  the  Holy  Ghofh — Ronigfholm — Landugard-iiland,  on 
whicli  is  the  king's  orchard,  park  anci  orangery,  and  an  orphan  houfe, 
founded  by  Frec-Mafons,  in  1 750. 

^  All 
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All  parts  of  t'nis  cUy  are  conncfted  by  bridges.  It  affords  a  fnc 
profpeft  of  the  Lake  Maler,  on  one  Tide,  and  of  the  harbour,  on  the 
other.      The   number  of  inhabitants    who  pay    taxes,     is    compuitd 

at  60,000.      ,  ^        . 

In  this  city  are,  a  Board  of  Admiralty,   .nn  OiHce  of  the  Revrr-i;^., 

a  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of /'466,65b,i34  flerling.   a    Cuflu.-i 

houfe.  a   Naval-office,   an   Infurance-officc,  an  Office  where   gooc 

manufaftured   in  the  kingdom  are    examined,   ar.d   difputes  'retwcf;:. 

jnanufafturers  decided — a  commodious  dock,  various  kinds   of  inanu- 

faftories — a  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,   a   College  of  Phyfu  lans.    r: 

Royal  Library,  a  chemical  and  mechanical    Elabaratory,   an   AcaacM.y 

for  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  others  for  Military   Architeclure  and 

Land  Surveying. 

Punishments.]  The  common  method  of  executipn  in  Sweden  is 
beheading  and  hanging  ;  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  firft 
chopped  off,  and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered  ;  women,  after 
beheading,  inftead  of  being  quartered,  are  burned.  No  capital  pun- 
iffiment  is  inflifted  without  the  fentence  being  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Every  prifoner  is  at  liberty  to  petition  the  king,  within  a  month  after 
the  trial.  The  petition  either  complains  of  unjuft  condemnation,  and 
in  fuch  a  cafe  demands  a  revifal  of  the  fentence  ;  or  clfe  prays  for  pai"- 
don,  or  a  mitigation  of  punifhment.  Malefaftors  are  never  put  to 
death  except  for  very  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as,  murder,  houfebreak- 
ing,  robbery  upon  -the  highway,  or  repeated  thefts.  Other  crimes, 
many  of  which  in  fome  countries  are  confidered  as  capital,  are  chiefly 
punifhed  by  whipping,  condemnation  to  live  upon  bread  and  water, 
imprifonment  and  liard  labour,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  ftatcd  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  ex- 
tort confeffion  till  the  reign  of  the  prefent  king  ;  but,  in  1773,  his 
SwediHr  majefty  abolifhed  this  cruel  and  abfurd  praftice. 

Royal  style.]  The  king's  flyle  is  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals^ 
great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerjn.  &c. 

Orders  of  KNicHXHOoa.]  Thefe  are,  the  cider  of  tlie  North 
Star,  confifting  of  24  members  ;  the  order  of  Vq/a,  and  the  order  of 
she  Sword  ;  the  lafl  created  in  177". 

History.]  The  Gotlis,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country^ 
joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals,  <£:c,  have  had  the 
reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  louthcrn  nations 
of  Europe.  The  introduction  of  Chriftianity  by  Anfgarius,  bifhop  of 
Brenem,  in  829,  fee  ms  to  prefent  the  firft  certain  period  of  the  Swed- 
ifh  hiftory. 

The  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  nations,  even 
during  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  confufcd  and  uninten-fhing, 
and  even  doubful  ;  but  fufficiently  replete  with  murders,  tnaliacrr;-., 
and  ravages.  Th::l  of  Sweden  is  void  of  confiftency,  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  affumes  an  appearance  more 
regular,  and  affords  wherewith  to  recompenle  the  attention  of  tholes 
■who  choofe  to  make  it  an  objeft  of  their  ftudics. 

Magnus  Ladulus,  crowned  in  1276,  feems  to  have  been  the  Hnl: 
king  of  Sweden  who  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  increafe  his  authori- 
ty ;  and  to  furc  ced  in  this,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the  revenr.es 
cftKe  rrownh;?  principal  objctt.     He  was  one  of  the  ableit  princes 

whd 
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who  had  cv-erTat  onthe'Swedifh  throne;  by  his  art  and  addrefs  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  convention  of  eflatcs  to  make  very  extraordinary 
ff^rants  to  hina  for  the  fupport  of  his  royal  dignity.  The  augmentation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  was  naturally  followed  by  a  proportion-- 
^ble  inereafe  ef  the  regil  power.  The  fucceffors  of  Magnus  did  not 
Xnaintaia  their  authority  with  equal  ability  5  and  feveral  commotions 
^.nd  revolutions  followed,  which  threw  the  nation  into  great  diforder 
^nd  confufion.  and.  the  government  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  mod  un- 
fettled  ftate. 

In  the  year  > 3^7.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Va'demar^  king  of  Den* 
mark,  and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  thefc 
S.ingdoms.     That  princefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  iex,  added 
3,  penetra,tio.n  and  enlargement  of  mind,   which  rendered  her   capable 
f)f  conducting  the  greateft  and  moft   complicated   defigns.       She  has 
'been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  becaufe,   like  Semiramis,   fhe 
^ound  means  to  reduce  by  arms,  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of 
.^rritorv  ;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,   be-^ 
ing  elefted  to  this  laft  in  1394.     She  projefted  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo 
famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thtfe  kingdoms  were  for  the  future  to 
^Sjemain  under  one  foveieign,  elected  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,   and 
who  fliould  divide  his  refidence  between  them   all.     Several    revolu- 
tions enfucd  after  the  death  of  Margaret  ;  and  at  length  Chriftian  II. 
i;helaft  king  of  Denmark,  Vv'ho,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  was 
^Ifo  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fcheme  to  render  hirafelf  entirely- 
s^hfoltitc.     The  barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effeft  this 
(riefign  no  l-efs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftruftion  of  himfelf,  and  afford* 
fd  an  opportunity  for  chasiging  the  face  of  affairs   in  Sweden.     In  or- 
^lerto.ellablifii  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffa- 
tring    the  principal  nobility.     This  horrid  dehgn  was  aftually  carried 
into  execution,    November  8,    1,520.     Of  all  thofc  who  could  oppofe 
the  defpotic  purpofcs  of  Chriixian,   no- one  remained  in   Sweden,  but- 
(^uftavus  Vafa,  a  young  pvince,  deicended  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that 
country,    and  who  had  already  hgnalizcd  his  arms  againd  the  king  of 
Dcnma,rl-..     An  immenie  price  was  laid  on   his  head.      The  Danifti 
Soldiers  were  fent  in  purfuit  of  him-  ;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefa. 
;^e  eluded  all  their  attempts,  anxl  efcaped,  under  th-3  difguife  of  a  pea-- 
fent,  to  the  mountains  of  Daiecarlia.     This   is  not  the  place  to  relate 
iiis,  dfingers  and  fatigues,  how  toprevent  his  difcovery  he  wrought  in. 
i-he  braii-minea,    how  he  was  betrayed  by  thofc  in  whom  he  repofed 
his  Gongdence,  and  in  fine,  furmounting  a  thoufand  obftacles,  engaged 
^hc  lavage,   but   watlike  inhabitants   of  Dalecarlia,   to  undertake  his. 
sfaufe,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical  opprellbr.  Sweden,  t>y 
'ais  means,  again  acquired  independence.      The  ancient  nobility  were 
wioftly    dedivoved.     Guftavua  was  at  ilie  head   of  a  victorious  army,, 
whc.  admired  his,  valoui,-,  and  were  attached  to  his  pcrfon.     He  was. 
<jieated  therefore  firfl  adminiftrator,    and  aftcvw.^rds  king  of  Sweden, 
iy  the  unive-rfal  confcnt,^  and  with   the  fiiou,ts  of   the    whole    nation, 
^lis  circiunftanccs  were  much  more  favourable  thah  thofe  of  any  for-^ 
met;  prince  who  had  polTeffqd  thu  dignity.     The  malTacrc  of  the  nobles,, 
]>axl-rid  hira    of  thofc   ])roud  and  haughtv  enemies,   who  had  fo, long 
been  the  bane  of  all  regular  govcnimcnt  in  Swcneu.     Ihc  clergy,  »i- 
il^cd^  Wt:: c  no  Icfs  pcv.crful  aad  duT.gcroui  i  but  the  opiuions  of  Lu.-. 
'   ■  •   ^  ,,■■■'  ther^ 
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jrr,  wKicK  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in  the  North,  the  force  with 
which  ihey  were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
among  the  Swedes,  gave  hiin  an  oppoitunity  of  rliaiigiug  the  religious 
.fyftem  of  that  country  ;  and  the  cxercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion was  prohibited  in  the  year  1544,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  which 
have  never  yet  been  relaxed.  Inftead  of  a  Gothic  ariflocracy,  the 
moft  turbulent  of  all  governments,  and,  when  jmpoifoned  by  religious 
tyranny,  of  all  governments  the  moft  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  man- 
ner, became  a  regular  monarchy.  Some  favourable  ciTefts  of  this 
.change  were  foon  vifible  :  Arts  and  manufaftures  were  cftabliflied  and 
improved  ;  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  flourifli  ;  letters  und 
.civility  were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom,  knov.'n  only  by  name  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a  certain 
••veight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus  died  in  1559,  and  was  fucceeded  bv  his  Ton  Eric,  who  was 
depofed  1566.  His  brother  John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a, 
ruinous  war  with  RufTia.  John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen, 
to  re-eftablifh  the  Catliollc  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but,  though  he  made 
ilrong  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfclf  to  the  pope, 
he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  fchem.e  proved  inef- 
feftuaL  John's  fon  Sigifmund,  was,  however,  chofen  king  of  Poland 
in  1587,  upon  which  he  endeavoured  again  to  reftore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  his  dominions  ;  but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  king  John,  a  ftrenuous  proteftant,  was  cl:iofcn 
adminiftrator  of  Sweden  ;  and  afterwards  cro^vned  in  1599.  The 
reign  of  i,  harles,  through  the  praftices  of  Sigifmund,  was  turbuleiu  ; 
?which  gave  the  Danes  encouragement  to  ijivade  Sweden.  Their  coii- 
,du£t  was  checked  by  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a 
minor,  and  heir  apparent  to  Sweden,  Upon 'the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  in  161 1,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  ftates,  thougli 
.then  only  irj  his  eighteenth  year.  Guftavus,  foon  after  his  acccthon, 
found  himfelf  through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians, 
.and  Danes,  engaged  in  a  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  under  infiru'tc 
difadvantages  ;  all  which  he  furm-ounted.  Pie  had  almoft  become 
mafter  of  Ruffia  ;  but  the  Ruffians  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  indepcn- 
-dency,  that  his  fcheme  was  bafRcd.  In  1617  he  made  a  peace,  under 
;the  mediation  of  James  I.  of  England,  by  v/hicii  he  recovered  Livonia, 
.and  four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of  Novogorod,  with  a  fum  of  money 
.befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  now  to  extend.  lie  had  fecn  a  A'aft 
deal  of  militaj-y  fervice,  and  he  was  afTiftcd  by  the  counrels  of  Lii 
;Gardie,  one  of  the  bcft  generals. and  wifeft  ftatefmen  of  his  age.  Plis 
troops,  by  perpetual  war,  had  become  the  beft  difciplintd  and  moft 
warlike  in  Europe  ;  and  he  carried  his  ambition  farther  than  hiftorians 
are  willing  to  acknowledge.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
.were, .it  is  certain,  earlyjealous  of  his  enterprihag  fpirit,  and  fupported 
iiis ancient  implacable  enemy  Sigifmund,  vvhom  Guftavus  defeated. — 
In  1627,  he  formed  the  fu-ge  of  Dantzick,  in  which  he  was  unfuccefs- 
iul  ;  but  the  attempt,  v.'hich  was  defeated  only  by  the  fudden  rife  of 
.the  Viftula,  added  ib  mach  to  his  m-ilitary  character,  that  the  proteft- 
,ant  caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  lac  confederacy  for  reducing  the 
;2lOufc  of  Auftria.     His  lifcj  from  that  liine,  was  a.  continued  chain  of 
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the  :TOii  rapid  and  wonderful  fucceff'^s  :  Even  the  mention  of  cacTi 
would  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  after  taking 
Riga,  cir.d  over-running  Livonia,  he  entered  Poland,  where  hc  was 
viftorjous  ;  and  from  thence  in  1630,  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove 
ihc  Germans  out  of  Mecklenburgh,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly 
the  Auftrian  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  inx'incible  ;  andover^ 
ran  Franconia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallenftein, 
another  Auftrian  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand againft  Guflav'us,  who  was  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in 
1632,  after  gaining  a  battle  ;  which,  had  he  furvived,  would  probably 
have  put  a  period  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  amaaing  abilities  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  Pie  left  behind 
him  a  fet  of  generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of 
the  Swedifh  army  v/ith  moft  aftonifhing  valour  and  fuccefs.  His  chan- 
cellor Oxenftiern,  was  as  confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior  ; 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the 
affairs  of  Swedenvvith  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Ihe  in  a  manner  diftated  the 
peace  of  Weftphalia,  1648,  which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  a 
new  fyftem. 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She 
received  a  noble  education  ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon, 
and  indeed  romantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her  court,  Defcartes,  Sal- 
mafius,  and  other  learned  men.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  (he 
refigncd  her  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  in  1654.  pie  died  of  a  fever  ih  1660.  His  fon  and  fuc- 
eeiror,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death  ;  and 
this  rendered  it  neceflary  for  his  guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up  the  iflaad  of  Bornholm, 
and  Dronthcim,  in  Norway.  All  differences  were  accommodated  at 
the  fame  time  with  Ruffia  and  Plolland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to 
make  a  very  refpeftable  figure  in  the  aff^airs  of  Europe. 

Charles  XI.  died  in  1697,  '•"^  ^'^^  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon,  the 
famous  Charles  XII.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than 
that  of  this  hero.  Soon  after  his  acceflioii,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Foland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  formed  a  "powerful  confederacy 
againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  mean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth 
and  abilities.  lie  made  head  againft  them  all  ;  and  befieging  Copen- 
hagen, he  diftated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Danifti  majefty,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Holftcin  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions.  The 
czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  tlic  head  of  80,000  men  ,' 
and  had  befieged  Narva.  The  army  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  20,000 
men  ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience,  that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
SooOj  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the  Ruffians,  and  raifed  the 
liege.  Such  were  his  fucceftes,  and  fo  numerous  his  priloners,  that 
tlie  Ru.f  Jans  attributed  his  actions  to  necromancy.  Charles  from  thence 
marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  atchievemcnts  equalled,  if 
they  did  iu;i  excel,  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  He  dethroiied  Au- 
guflus  king  of  Poland  ;  but  ftained  all  his  laurels,  by  putting  the  brave 
count  Patkul  to  a  death  cquallv  painful  and  ignominious.  He  raifed 
Stanidaus  to  tJie  crown  of  Poland  in  1705,  and  his  name  carried  with 
it  fuch  Jcrrcr..  that  lie  was  couried  by  «11  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and 

among 
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among  others,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  hi  the  name  of  queen  Anne, 
amidft  the  full  career  of  her  fuccefles  againft  France.  His  ilubbonmefe 
and  implacable  difpofition,  however,  -were  fuch,  that  he  c:innot  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  illuftrious  madman  ;  for  he  loft 
in  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  1709,  which  he  fought  in  his  nnirch  id  <ie- 
throne  the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  his  viftories.  His, 
brave  army  was  ruined,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  air.onp  the 
Turks  at  Bender.  His  aftions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfclf 
with  300  Swedes  againfb  30,000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe 
than  frantic.  The  Turks  found  it  however  convenient  for  their  affairs 
to  fet  him  at  liberty.  But  his  misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military 
inadnefs  ;  and  after  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he  profccuted  his  re- 
venge againft  Denmark,  till  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot,  a?  it  is 
generally  faid,  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericfliall,  iri  Norway,',  belonginr^  to 
the  Danes,  in  1718,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age. 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a  fliot 
from  the  walls  of  Fredericlhall,  but  that  a  pi/lol  from  fome  nearer 
hand,  from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the  decifive  blow,  which  put 
jin  end  to  the  life  of  this  celebrated  monarch.  This  opinion  is  faid  to 
be  very  prevalent  among  the  beft  informed  perfons  in  Sweden.  And 
it  appears,  that  the  Swedes  were  tired  of  a  prince,  under  whom  they 
had  loft  their  richeft  provinces,  their  braveft  troops,  and  their  national 
riches  ;  and  who  yet  untamed  by  adverfity,  purfued  an  uufucccfsful 
and  pernicious  war,  nor  would  ever  have  liftened  to  the  voice  of  peace, 
or  confulted  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

Charles  XH.  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fifter,  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Heffe.  Awdolphus  Frederic, 
married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  fi'ftcr  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  and  afcend- 
ed  the  Swedifla  throne  in  1751.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle temper,  and  much  harrafled  by  the  contending  Swedidi  fa£lions, 
and  found  his  fituation  extremely  troublefome,  in  confcqucnceof  the 

reftraints    and   oppofition   which    he    met   with   from  the   fenate. 

He  pafTed  the  greatcft  part  of  his  reign  very  difagreeably,  and 
was  at  length,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  brought  over 
to  the  French  party.  He  died  in  Februarv,  1771,  and  was  fucccrd- 
ed  by  his  fon,  Guftavus  the  Third.  He  poUeifed  abilities  greatly 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  and  had  much  more  ambition.  He  was 
about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Sweden  ;  his  underftanding  had  been  much  cultivated,  he  had  an 
infmuating  addrcfs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He 
was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  from  whence  he  wrote  in 
the  raoft  gracious  terms  to  the  fenate,  repeatedly  aflViring  them  that  he 
defigned  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  In  confequcncc  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  culled  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  government,  and  to  fettle  the  fiMm  of  the  corona- 
tion oath.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  on  the  2  3th  cf 
March,  1772,  his  majefty  foiemnly  figncd,  and  fwore  to  cjofervc 
twenty-four  articl'es,  relative  to  his  futuie  adminiftration  of  gov- 
ernment. This  was  termed  a  capitulation  :  and  among  ihc  articK  . 
were  the  following  :  '*  The  king  promifes  before  God  to  iupport  t'  • 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  then  eftablifhed  ;  to  maintain  the  righl> 
and  liberties  of  the  ftates,  the  liberties  and  fecurity  of  a'l  hi>   fubictts. 
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s^nd  to  reign  with  juftice  and  equity  accorcTing  to  the  laws  of  the  Kmgi» 
dom,  the  t'onn  of  the  regency  as  it  was  eftablifiied  in  the  year  1726^ 
and  conforinaulv  totlie  prefcnt  aft  of  capitulation.  In  confcquencef 
of  the  declaration  of  the  ftates,  the  king  fhall  regard  any  perfon,  whc 
fliall  openly  or  clandeftinely  endeavour  to  introduce  ablolute  fover" 
eijrntv,  as  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  every  perfon  muft  take  an  oath  refpefting  this  matter,  before  he 
can  take  pofll;<hon  of  any  employment.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of' 
the  cabinet  and  the  fenate,  the  king  promifesto  follow  the  regnlationi 
of  the  year  lyco  upon  that  head,  which  are  to  be  direfled  always  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  never  to  do  any  thing  therein  without,  ancf 
much  lefs  againft.  their  advice.  To  the  end  that  the  council  of  Hate 
mav  be  fo  much  tlie  more  convinced  of  the  inviolable  defigns  of  his 
niajelLy,  and  of  his  fincerelove  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  declares 
them  to  be  entirely  difcngaged  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  in  cafe  that 
he  v.'iifuUy  a6ts  contrary  to  his  coronation-oath,  and  to  this  capitula- 
tion. And  laftly,  the  king  threatens  any  perfon  witi\  his  higheft  dif- 
pleafure,  who  fhall  be  fo  inco2i!iderate  as  to  propofe  to  him  a  greater" 
degree  of  power  and  fplendor  than  is  marked  out  in  this  acl  of  Capit-* 
ulal'Oi:,  as  his  majefty  dcfires  only  to  gam  the  afleftion  of  his  faithful 
fubjccls,  and  to  be  their  powerful  defender  againfl  any  attempts  which 
may  be  made  upon  their  lawful  liberties," 

But  fcarcely  had  the  king  taken  thcfe  folemn  oaths  to  rule  accord-' 
ino-  tothe  then  eftablifhed  form  of  government,  and  accepted  the  crowir 
vipon  thefc  conditions,  before  he  formed  the  plAn  to  govern  as  he; 
thought  proper,  regarding  thefc  oaths  only  as  matters  of  ceremony.' 
And  he  made  ufe  of  every  art,  the  moll  profound  dilTimulation,  ancJ 
the  utmoft  dexterity  and  addrefs,  in  order  to  render  this  hazardous  en-- 
terprifs  fucccfsful.  At  his  firll  arrival  at  Stockholm  he  adopted  ev- 
ery method  which  could  increafe  his  popularity.  Three  times  a  week 
he  regularly  gave  audience  to  all  who  prcfented  thcmfelves.  Neither 
rank,  fortune,  nor  intereft,  were  neceffary  to  obtain  acccfs  to  him  : 
It  was  fuHicicnt  to  have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a  legal  caufe  of 
complaint  to  lav  before  him.  He  liffened  to  the  meanefl  of  his  fub- 
jetls  y/ith  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minutefl  details  that  concern- 
ed them  ;  be  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  feemed  ta 
intcreft  himfelf  in  their  happinefs.  This  conduft  made  him  confidcr- 
f(\  as  irtdy  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idolize 
him.  In  the  warmth  of  their  gratitude  they  forgot  that  motives  of  am- 
bition might  have  fome  fliare  in  forming  a  conduft  v/hich  to  them  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  principles  of  the  piireft  benevolence.  .  At  the 
lame  tim.e  that  he  laboured  to  render  himfelf  generally  popular,  he  alfo 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  was 
fincerelv  and  inviolably  attached  to  the  conflitution  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  perfeftly.  fatisfied  with  the  {hare  of  power  the  conflitu- 
tion had  allotted  to  him,  and  he  look  every  opportunity  to  declare,. 
that  he  confidei-ed  it  as  his  greatefi:  glory  to  be  the  firft  citizen  of  a  free 
people.  He  feemed  intent  only  on  baniffiing  coiruption,  and  promot- 
ing union  ;  he  declared  he  would  be  of  no  party  but  that  of  the  nation  ; 
and  that  he  would  ever  pay  the  mofl  implicit  obedience  to  whatever 
tlic  diet  ftiould  enaft.  Thefe  profc(r?ons  lulled  the  many  into  a  fatall 
4ecy.vity,  though  they  created  itdpicions  among  a  few  of  greater  pene- 
trative^ 
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-tratlon,  wliO  thought  his  majcfly  promifed  too  much  to  be  in  enrnefr^ 
In  the  mean  time,  there  happened  feme  contentions  between  the  dif^ 
ferent  orders  of  the  Swedifh  ftates  ;  and  no  methods  were  left  untried 
to  foment  thcfe  jealoufies.  EmilTaries  were  likewife  phmted  in  evei-^ 
part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpofe  of  fowing  dilcontent  among  tL(i 
inhabitants,  of  rendering  them  diiaffeded  to  the  eflablillvcd  govern- 
mcnt  and  of  exciting  them  to  an  infurre6tion.  At  length,  when  the 
king  found  his  fcheme  ripe  for  execution,  having  taken  the  proper 
■meafures  for  bringing  a  conhderable  number  of  the  officers  and  fold- 
iers*  into  his  interest,  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  17712:,  he  totally  over- 
turned the  Swedilh  conflitution  of  government;  In  lefs  than  an  houv 
lie  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  military  f<Mce  of  Stockholm,  lia 
planted  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  at  the  door  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, in  which  the  fenate  were  afTembled,  and  tnade  all  th^ 
ttiembers  of  it  prifoners.  And  that  no  news  might  be  carried  to  any 
other  part  of  Sweden,  of  the  tranfaftion  in  wliich  tlie  king  was  engag- 
ed, till  the  fchcrae  was  completed,  cannon  were  drawn  from  the  a»-fe- 
nal,  and  planted  at  the  palace,  the  bridges,  and  other  parts  of  the  town^ 
«nd  particularly  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it.  Soldiers  flood  over 
thefc  v/ith  matches  ready  lighted  ;  all  communication  with  the  coun- 
try was  cut  off,  no  one  without  apaffport  from  the  king  being  alloweci 
to  leave  the  city.  The  ienators  were  then  confined  in  feparate  apart- 
ments in  ;he  palacCj  and  many  others  who  were  luppoled  to  be  zeal- 
oufiy  attach«d  to  the  liberties  of  Sweden,  were  put  under  afreft-.  Thff 
remainder  of  the  day  the  kmg  employed  in  vifiting  different  qiiartci? 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  receive  oaths  of  fidelity  to  him  from  the  mag- 
iftrates,  the  colleges,  and  city  militia.  Oaths  V/ere  alfo  tendered  ihs 
next  day  to  the  people  in  general,  to  whom  he  addreffed  a  fpeeth, 
which  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  his  only  intention  was  to  re- 
flore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country,  by  fuppreihng  licentioufnefs, 
Overturning  the  ariftocratic  form  of  government,-  reviving  the  old 
Swedifh  liberty,  and  refloring  the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden,  fuch  as 
the-/  were  before  16.80,  "  I  renounce  now,"  faid  he^  "  as  I  have  al.= 
ready  done^  all  idea  of  the  abhored  abfolute  power,  or  what  is  called 
fjuereignty,  efleeniing  it  now,  as  before,  my  greatefl  glory  to  be  the  fillt 
citizen  among  a  truly  free  people."  Heralds  then  went  through  the 
different  quartersof  the  town,  to  proclaim  an  allembly  of  the  ftates  for 
the  following  day,  This  proclamation  contained  a  threat,  that  if  an*^ 
member  of  the  diet  fhould  abfcnt  himfelf,  he  fliould  be  eonfidered  and 
treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2 id  of  A-Uguft,  a  large  detachment  of  gUavdl 
was  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  oF  the  fquarc,  where  the  houfe  of  nobles 
ftands.  The  palace  was  invefted  on  all  fides  with  troops,  and  cannon 
were  planted  in  the  court,  faring  the  hall  where  the  Hates  were  to  be 
alfcmbled.     Thefe  were  not  only  charged,  but  foldiers  ftOod  over  then* 

with' 

*  The  fidelity  which  was  matiifefted  by  a  private  folJier  on  this  occafton,  deferves  to  be 
fecorded.  The  night  preceding  the  revolution,  the  king  being  deiirous  of  viGting  the  nrlenal; 
*ent  thither,  and  ordered  the  centine!  to  admit  him.  The  httei"  refufed.  '<  Do  you  kno.v 
•ft-ho  you  are  fpeaking  to  ?"  faid  the  king.  "Yes,"  replied  the  fbldier,  "but  I  Hke-.vife 
know  my  duty."  FiJ.  a  very  judicious  and  well-written  account  of  this  extraordinary  rev^ 
olution  in  Sweden,  publiftied  by  Charles  Francis  Sheridan.  Efq,  who  was  fecretjry  to  li**- 
Britifh  envoy  in  S>Yedcn,  »l  the  time  of  the  revol'Jtiijn  j  and  is-  nuw  feerei.aj-y  at  war  in  Ir" 
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with  matches  rcaJv  lighted  in  their  hands.  The  fevcra!  orders  of  the 
{iatc3\^*re  here  compelled  to  alfcmbleby  the  king's  orders,  and  thefe 
inilitHvy  preparations  were  made  in  order  to  afllft  their  deliberations. — > 
Ihe  king  being  feated  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  a 
r.umerous  band  of  officers,  after  having  addreffed  a  fpeech  to  the  ftates^ 
he  ordered  a  fecretary  to  read  a  new  form  of  government,  which  he  of- 
fered to  the  ftates  for  their  acceptance.  As  they  were  furrounded  by 
an  armed  force,  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  what  was  requir- 
ed of  tliem.  The  marfhal  of  the  diet,  and  the  fpeakers  of  the  other 
orders,  figned  the  form  of  government  ;  and  the  ftates  took  the  oatk 
tot-heking,  which  he  ditlated  to  them  himfelf.  This  extraordinary 
tra^nfaftion  was  concluded  in  a  manner  equally  extraordinary.  The 
king  drew  a  book  of  pialms  from  his  pocket,  and  taking  of?  his  crown, 
began  to  fing  7>  Df/iw,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  affcmbly.  He 
afterwards  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he  intended  in  fix  years  time 
acrain  to  convene  an  aifembly  of  the  ftates.  Thus  was  this  great  revo- 
lution completed  ^vithout  any  bloodflied,  in  v/hich  the  Swedes  furren- 
dered  that  conftitution,  which  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to 
them  after  the  chv\th  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  a  bulwark  againft  any 
dcfpotic  attempts  of  their  future  ma;idrchs. 

The  Swedes,  at  fome  periods,  have  diicovered  an  ardent  love  of  lib- 
?rtv  :.  at  others,  they  have  {cem.cd  fitted  only  for  flavery  ;  and  when 
fhcv  were  labouring  to  render  themfelvcs  free,  they  have  Wanted  that 
found  political  knowledge,  which  would  have  pointed  out  to  them  the 
proper  methods  for  fecuring  their  future  freedom.  The  moft  capital 
defect:  of  the  Swedifh  conftitution  was  the  total  want  of  all  balance  of 
its  parts  :  And  the  divifion  of  the  Swedifli  nation  ii;to  three  diftiiift 
i;!a{res  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peafants.  wliofe  interefts  were  perpet- 
ually clafhing,  has  been  a  circumftance  very  unfavorable  to  the  liberty 
of  the  S\vede?,.  The  power  of  their  kings  was  much  reftraincd  ;  but 
no  fufiicient  regidations  were  adopted  for  fecuririg  the  perfonal  free- 
dom of  the  fubjcft.  Thefe  defects  in  the  Swedifti  conftitution  paved 
the  way  for  the  late  revolution  :  But  it  is  notvvithftanding  a  jufl  fub- 
jeft  of  fiuprife,  that  a  bold  and  hardy  people,  who  had  fo  cautioufly 
limited  the  power  of  their  prince,  fhould,  at  once,  without  a  ftruggle, 
iufrer  him  to  proceed  to  fo  great  an  extcnfion  of  his  authority.  It  ap- 
pear.^, however,  that  the  exorbitant  power  which  Guftayus  the  Third 
thus  allurned,  he  cxercifed  v^/ith  fome  degree  of  moderation. 

Guftavus,  of  Holftein-Gottorp,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in 
1746.  He  v/as  married  in  1766,  to  Sophia  Magdalene,  the  princefs- 
royal  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  ilfue  a  prince,  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus.  born'  Nov.  1,  1778. 

Guftavus  III.  the  Swedifti  Monarch,  died,  March  zqth,  179^,  /Etat. 
^5,  of  the  wounds  he  received  from  Capt,  Auis.enftrom,  a  moft  daring 
and  defperatc  aft'aiTin — who  difcharged  the  contents  of  a  piftol  into  his 
bony,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  at  the  Opera  Iloufe. — Tlie  Prince  Royal, 
who  is  but  14  years  old,  and  has  promifing  abilities,  immediately  on  hi? 
father's  deathj  was  proclaimed  King  of  Sweden,  by  the  name  of  Guf- 
tavus Aclolphus  IV.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  in  compliance  with, 
his  late  Majefty's  will,  was  declared  ''fole  regent,"  or  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  till  he  attains  his  inajority,  which  is  fixed  at  the  age  of 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  THK  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in  EUROPE  anp  ASI^^ 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  unknown.  1      t^^...,^^^      f  23  ^^^  i8o  Eaft  longitude. 
Breadth       1,500      /         '  \  44. 40' and  72  N.  latitude. 

THIS  immenfe  Empire  ftretches  from  the  Baltic  fea  and  Sweden  oq; 
the  weft,  to  Kamtfkatka  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  eaft  :  An4 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  to  about  the  44th  degree  of  lat, 
on  the  fouth,  on  which  fide  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartary, 
Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  Great  Tartary,  Chi^. 
nefe  Tartary.  and  other  unknov/n  regions  in  Afia. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Rufiia  or  the  Ruf- 
fias,  is'of  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  greater 
than  the  Roman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of 
Darius  fubdued  by  Alexander,  or  both  put  together. 

Rufliais,  at  prefent,  divided  into  42  governments,  which  are  CQIH« 
prehended  again  under  19  general  governments,  viz. 
A.  European  Part  of  Russia. 
30  Governments. 

TOWNS. 
rPeterfburg    '  170.000  inKab,,' 

_  ,      fc^    -n   L      rt  IQl.OCO    (1784) 

3.  Governtnent  of  St.  Peteriburg.  "  ^^r  ^^^  rC^^li 

J.     .  ,    J   .  n      ^  ^-      ,"^  <  120,700  (CO.W 

divided  into  7  Farts  or  Circles  \  .,  „    q 

'  I  Narva  3?5oo 

2.  Government  of  Wiburg,divid- j  Wiburg 
ed  into  6  Circles  \  F;-idrickfliam 

o.  Government  of  Riga,  properly  f  5;^g^  ^  7.93® 

of  Livonia  ^^     ^      M  Dorpt 

I  rernau 

4.  Government  of  Reval,  proper-  f  _       , 

lyofEftland  ^     ^       \  ^^^^^  *^^°°^  , 

{Mofkow  277,000  (Coxc) 

12,550  houfe?,and  153,000  inijajw 
itants 
Kolomna 

6.  Government  of  Wolodimer   14     Wolodimer 

7.  — Pereflaw  Pereflau-Salentoi 

8.  Government    of    Kaluga,  di- j"  j.  , 
vided  into  1 2  Circles.  \  ^^^'"S* 

9.  of  Tula  1 2     Tula  30,000  inhalfij 

10.  ofjaraflaw  12     Jaraflav^ 

"'cT^  "^   ^'"""S""'''   '5(Nov..ogorod  6,00, 

13.  of  Twer  13     Twer  io,coo 

14,,^ -ofWologaa  '9|ArchaV*, 

15,  __of  Nilhaei  Now5>sorcd |  ^.^^^^.  j^^^..^^^^^a 
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1 6. 

l8. 

19. 
20. 


22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 


29. 

30- 


1. 
2. 


G  ov.    of  Woronefli 

■ of  Tanbow 

-= of  Kurfk. 

-'■»     ■     -  of  Orel 
of  Charcow 


of  Kicw  (Cofac  Coun- 


15 

15 


try,  or  the  Ukraine)  about   I 
million  of  people  1 1 

of  Tfhernigo  1  i 

'■ —  of  Nowogrod  Sewerfk  1 1 

— —  of  Sznoknlk    (White       f  s^,ie„& 
Ruffia)  13  1 

' ofPleflcow  10     Plefkow 

of  Polotzka  1 1      Polotzka 

ofMohilow  12     Mohilo-wr 

Pultawa 

Charfotx 

Afow 

Caffa 

Perekov 

Wiaetka 


TOWNS, 
Woronelh 
Tanbow 

Kurlk- 

Orel 

Charcow 

Kiew 

Tfhernigo 
Nowogrod  Sewerfk 


4,00c 


— ' — -  of  EkatarIno(low(New 
Ruflia)  20 


of  Tauria  (or  Crimea)    7  ' 
Wiietka  10 

B.      ASIATIC      RUS 

12  Governments. 


4,00©- 


S  I  A. 
TOWNS, 


Govern,  of  Caucafia  (Kuban) 

of  Cafan,  divided  into 

13  Circles 

of  Permia  (Catarinb.) 

16  Circles 
of  Pen  fa 


Taman 


€. 
7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 


It. 

J2. 

c. 


of  Sinbirfk 

•  of  Saratow 

•  of  Aftrachan 

•  of  Orenburg 
.  of  Ufa 


7 
12 


i  Cafan,  2,5000 

5  Perm 

\  Ekatarinenberg 

Penfa 
f  Sinbirfli. 
\  Samara 
9     Saratow 

Aftrachan 


r  Orenburj 
L  Guijew 


70,000 


Ufa 


of  Irkutzk,  17  Circles 


«^  1    irt         r\-   -r        r  Tobolfk  2000  houfes 
o/TobolIk,  3Dmrions|j^^^.j-^^,^ 

Irkutzk  1,113 
Jakutzk  600 
Kiechta 
Oihotz 

-.  ..   ,  f  Kolywan 
of  Kolywan                   6|Tom(k  2,000 

Tributary  Islands  In  the  Great  South  Sea,  between  Afia  and 

America. 

1.  The  AtEtJTiAN  Islands, 

2.  The  Andrean  Islands. 

3.  The  Fox  Islantds. 

4.  The  Kuriman  Islands* 
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■vhole  RUSbiA  fquare  Miles.  Population. 

A  and  B          -     -         /i.^^O  C06  24.00O.OOO 

Fopu.forevery  ' 
Iquare  Mile. 
5 

^                  -          -           i>«  94,970 
-      3'^95;02^ 

20.000  000 
4.000.000    for    the 
ancient  limits 

-      20 

I 

ivonia          -            -          i  0.000 

Jtronia     -       -           -       6,400 

rimea           -        -           24,368 

5^5-300 
200.000 
liooooo,  according  to 

iome  accounts  only 

60.000 

32 

or  only 
0 

-.y  the  Divifion  of  Poland, 
rluilid  acquired              3I5OOO 

i,Poo.ooo 

'57 

According  to  the  former  divifion  into  governments,  which  is  pre- 
f-rved  in  mofl  of  the  maps,  the  European  part  of  Ruffia  contains  onl^ 
i.oo'i.ooo  Iquare  miles. 

The  1.;^  eribrily  of  the  European  part  over  the  vaft  but  uncultivated 
provinces  of  Alia,  is  flriking. 

I  he  provinces  acquired  by  the  divifion  of  Poland,  are  highly  valua» 
Lie  (o  Rulha,  to  which  the  acquifition  of  Crimea  is  by  no  means  com* 
•  parahle  in  value. 

1  his  immenfe  empire  comprehends  upwards  of  fifty  different  na* 

tions.     They  mav  be  reduced  lo  the  followir.g  clafles  :   1.  Slavonian 

nations,  viz.  Rullians,  Polanders,  Cof.^ks.     2.  Lettonian  (in  Livonia.) 

3.   hinnian,    viz.    Laplanders,  Tfhoikis,  Eftonians,  LiefFs,  Wotjaks, 

Tchermifles,  1  mowafhc^   Pcrmekian,  Wogolian,   Morduines,   Samo- 

jed-s,  Oftiaks,  Yuraks.     4.  Tartarian,  viz.  Nogaitz,   Tiliulyms,    liafh- 

kirans,  Kirgis,  Yakutes,  Bazabins,    kc.  Tartars.     5.  Mongolian,  viz* 

K  Jrnncsj  Buijets,  Teleuts,  &c.    6.  Tungufian,  Koriakes,  Kamtfkadaly, 

Kuril'an,  &c.      7.  Migrated  Europeans   from  every  part  of  Europe, 

chiefly  Germans.     8.  Armenians,  Indians,  PcVfians.       It  is  fuppofed, 

tht  the  number  of  languages  cannot  well  be  lefs  than   the  number  of 
diflerent  nations. 

Cj.  MATE.]  In  the  fouthern  part?  of  Rufha,  or  Mufeovy,  the  long*, 
efl  day  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half:  whereas,  in  the 
moft  northern,  the  fun  is  feen  in  fummer  two  months  above  the  hoii- 
ion.  The  reader  from  this  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  ia 
Mufeovy  a  vaft  divei-fity  of  climate,  and  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  felt  in  this  vaft  empire. 

The  feverity  of  the  climatr,  however,  in  Ruffia  properly  fo  called, 
is  very  great.  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  wlio  rcfidcd  eleven  years  ia 
Ruffia.  obferves,  that  the  cold  in  St.  Petcrfburgh,  by  Farenheit's  fcale, 
is,  during  the  months  of  December,  Januarvj  and  February,  ufually 
from  8  to  15  or  -o  degrees  below  o  ;  thac  is,'  from  -'o  to  52  degrees 
below  freezing  point  ;  Though  commonly,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter, 
it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome  degrees  lo^ver.  The  fame  writer  re, 
marks,  that  it  is  almoft  difficult  for  an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate 
climate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  fo  great  ;  But  it  mav  help  to  give 
fome  notion  of  it  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when  a  pei'fon  walks'ouC 
3n  that  fevere  weather,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water,  and  that  vvater 
*^  s  freezing, 
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freezing,  hanffS  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye-lafhcs.  As  tlie  commOTl 
•pealants  ufually  wear  their  beards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the 
chill  like  a  folid  lump  of  ice.  But,  even  in  that  flate,  the  heard  is 
found  very  ufcful  in  prntcfting  the  glands  of  the  throat  ;  And  the 
foldiers,  who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a  handkerchief 
under  the  chin  to  fupply  their  place.  All  the  parts  of  the  face,  which 
are  expofed,  are  very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  Though  it  has  often  been 
ohfervcd,  that  the  perfon  Jiimfcif  does  not  know  when  the  freezing, 
begins  ;  but  is  commonly  told  of  it  firft,  by  thoie  who  meet  him,  and 
who  call  Gut  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with  inow,  the  ufual  way  to  thaw 
it.  It  IS  alfo  remarked,  that  the  part,  which  has  once  been  frozen,  is 
ever  after  mod  liable  to  be  frozen  again.  In  fome  very  fevere  win- 
ters, fparrows,  though  a  hardy  fpeeies  of  birds,  have  been  fcen  quite 
numbed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  and  unable  to  fly  :  And  drivers,  when 
fitting  on  their  loaded  carriages,  have  fometimes  been  found  frozen  to 
death  in  that  pollurc.  When  the  thermometer  has  ftood  at  25  degrees- 
below  o,  boiling  water,  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as  to 
fpread,  has  fallen  dov/n  perfectly  dry,  foinied  into  ice.  A  pint  bottle 
of  com.mon  water  v/as  found  by  Dr.  King,  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of 
ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  cf  ftrong  ale  has  alfo  beea 
frozen  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  But  in  this  fubffcance  there  was  about  a 
tea-cup  full  in  the  middle  unfrozen,  v.-hich  was  as  ftrong  and  inflam- 
rnable  as  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine.  But  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
ef  the  cold  in  Ruflia,  the  inhabitants  have  fuch  various  means  and 
provifions  to  guard  againfl  it,  that  they  fuffer  much  Icfs  from  it  than 
Trii.uht  be  crrpcfted.  The  houfes  of  perfons  in  tolerable  circumftances 
are  fo  well  protetled,  both  without  doors  and  Vv-ithin,  that  they  are 
feldom  heard  to  com.plain  of  celd.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes 
in  RuiHais  by  an  oven  conilruftcd  y.'ith  feveral  flues,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuel.  1  heic  ovens  con- 
fume  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might  be  imagined,  and  yet 
they  fcrve  at  the  fame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drcfs  their  food. 
They  put  a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them,  and  fufFcr  it  to  burn  only 
till  the  thickeli  black  fmoke  is  evaporated  ;  they  then  fliut  down  the 
chimney  to  retain  all  the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber  ;  by  this 
method  the  chamber  keeps  its  heat  24  hours,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm, 
they  fit  with  very  little  covciing,  efpecially  children,  who  arc  ufually 
jn  their  {hirts.  Tlie  v/indows  in  the  huts  cf  the  poor  are  very  fmall, 
that  as  little  cold  maybe  adm.itted  as  pcflible  :  In  the  houfes  of  perfons 
of  condition,  the  windows  arc  cr^ulked  up  againft  winter,  and  common- 
ly have  double  glafs  frames.  In  fhort,  they  can  regulate  the  warmth 
in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  cxaftnefs,  opening 
or  fhutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the  heat.  When  the  Ruf- 
fians o-o  out,  they  arc  clothed  fo  warmly,  that  they  almoft  bid  defiance 
to  froft  and  fnow  ;  and  it  isobfcrvable,  that  the  wind  is  leldom  violent 
in  the  winter  ;  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is  exceed- 
ingly  piercing. 

One  advantage  which  the  Ruffians  derfve  from  the  feverity  of  their 
climate  is,  the  prcfcrving  provifonj  by  the  froft.  Good  houfcwives, 
a<5  foon  as  the  froft  fets  in  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  Oflober, 
1<. ill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  packed  up  with  a  layer  of 
fnow  betwecrx  them,  and  then  tak&  t^rn  »ut   for   ule  as  occafion  re- 
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quires  :  By  which  means  they  fave  the  nouriflimcnt  of  the  animal  for 
i'cveral  months.  Veal  frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Pcterfburg, 
ii  cfteeincd  the  finefl  tlicy  have;  nor  can  it  be  diftinguillied  at  the 
rable  from  what  is  frefli  killed  being  cq^ually  juicy,  'i  he  markets  in. 
Fetcrfburg  are  by  this  means  fupplied  in  winter  with  all  manner  of 
provifions.  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  othcrwile  be  poiTible  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  lee  the  vait  (lacks  of  whole  hogs,  iheep,  fifh, 
and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the  markets  tor  lale.  'i'he 
method  of  thawing  frozen  proviiions  in  Ruflia,  is  by  immerging  them 
in  cold  water  :  For  when  the  operation  of  thawing  them  is  effcclefl  by 
heat,  it  fee.ms  to  occafion  a  violent  fermentation,  and  almoft  a  fudden 
putrefaftion  :  But  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  feems  to  be 
attraftcd  out  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  incruftation  round 
it.  .  if  a  cabbage,  which  is  thoroughly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold  water, 
it  is  as  frcfh  as  if  jnfl  gathered  out  of  the  garden  ;  but  if  it  be  thawed 
by  fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes  fo  rancid  and  ftrong  that  it  cannot 
be  eaten.     Vegetation  in  Ruflia  is  very    rapid. 

WEAL'rH  AKD  COMMERCE  OF  RussiA.]  In  lo  vaft  a  tra£l  of  coun- 
try as  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  fpreading  under  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
watered  by  more  than  eight  rivers,  which  run  through  the  fpace  of  2coo 
miles,  and  croflcd  by  an  extcnflve  chain  of  mountains,  we  may  expc£l  to 
find  an  infinite  number  of  natural  produ6lions,  though  we  muft:  m-ike 
fome  allowances  for  the  greal  deferts  of  bibeiia,  and  the  many  6ther 
paits  of  this  immenfe  empire  not  yet  thoroughly  inveiligated  by  natur- 
al hiftorians.  The  fpccies  of  plants  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  globe, 
which  have  been  already  dilcovered,  amount  to  many  thoulands.  The 
foil  contains  almoft  all  minerals,  tin,  platina,  and  fome  femimetals  ex- 
cepted, which  have  not  yet  been  found.  Yet  in  the  mines  of  all  thele 
large  provinces  not  half  the  number  of  miners  is  eraployedj  nOr  even 
half  as  many  mines  have  been  explored  as  in  Germany  or  even  in  En- 
gland, Animals  of  every  fpecies  are  here  likewife  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  a  great  (quantity  of  them  remain  undelcribed.  As  to  the  ufeful 
productions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  Ruffia  can  boaft.  of  the  greateft 
variety  of  the  fine  ft  furs,  as  it  has  plenty  of  tables,  martins,  ermine, 
black,  white,  blue,  and  red  foxei,  white  and  common  lynxes,  bears, 
wolves,  and  feveral  animals  of  the  fpotted  cat  kind.  It  abounds  like- 
wife  in  camels,  horfes,  aHes,  and  cattle  both  wild  and  tame  ;  it  "has  in- 
numerable flocks  of  m.ore  than  one  fpecies  of  hares  and  iquirrcls,  wild 
and  tame  flicep,  wild  goats,  difl'ercnt  forts  of  deer,  rein-deer,  elks,  the 
muflc  aiumal,  the  mulk  beaver,  different  antelopes,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing data  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  value  to  the  coun-. 
try.  In  I781,  there  were  exported,  from  the  harbour  ot  i'eterfburg 
alone,  428,877  fkins  of  hares,  36,904  fkins  of  grey  fquirrels,  13,54  of 
bears,  2018  of  ermine,  5639  of  foxes,  300  of  wild  cats^  befides  thole  of 
wolves  and  of  thejuflic  (a  beautiful  animal  of  the  rat  kind)  exclufive 
of  the  exportation  of  the  fame  articles  from  Archangel,  Riga,  and  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  In  one  year  there  were  exported  from  Archangel 
783,000  pud  of  tallow  (a'  pud  is  equal  to  40  lb.)  8602  pud  of  candles, 
and  102  pud  of  butter.  In  1781,  from  Peterlburg  1  48.  099  pud  of  red 
leather,  10,885  pud  of  leather  for  foles,  530,646  pud  of  candles, 
50,000  pud  of  foap,  27,416  pud  of  ox  bones,  990  calve-ikins.  The 
ihecp  of  fome  Ruffian  provinces  arc  very  profitable  to  their  owners  ; 
^  "  the 
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the  moft  efieemed  on  account  of  their  wool  and  (kins,  are  the  ftieep  of 
the  Calmucks  and  Kivgis  Tartars.     Thefe  nations  fell  the  fkins  of  the 
young,   and    even    of  the   unborn  lambs,  which  are  the  fofteft  in  the 
*    '        vorld,  and  feel  like  fattin.     The  Kirgis  and  Bafhkires  carry  on  a  great 
trade   in   horfes   and    camels,   the  former  of  which  are  much  valued  ; 
there  are  individuals  among  them  who  poffefs  fometimes  5000  hcrfes. 
The  cattle  of  the    Ukraine  are  reckoned   the  bed  in  Europe.     In  the 
-  year  1768,  wax  was  exported  to    the  value   of  72.000  rubles  ;  yet  the 
Vafl  Quantity  of  honey,  produced  by  the  wild  bees  of  Aflrachap,  Cafan, 
and  Orenburg,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  inland  confumption  of  this  arti- 
cle which  in  Rufiia  is  verv  generally  ufcd  inflead  of  fugar.     birds  are 
very  plentiful  in  RuITia  ;  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them 
do  not  feem  to  have   been    fufficienily  attended  to,  as  RulTia  continues 
to  import  feathers,  goofe-quiUs,  and  down.     The  fifheries  of  the  Bal- 
tic and   Gafpian  Sea,  of  the  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,   are  of  great  im- 
-portance.     The  different  forts  of  fhurgeon  caught  in  great  plenty  in 
thefe  waters,    viz.  the  common  flurgeon.  the   beluga,  the  fleilid,  &c. 
■Cerve  not  only  for  food,  but    fupply  alfo  the  fifh-gvim.  of  which  there 
were  exported  3000  pud  from  Feteifourg  in  the  year  1781.     From  the 
fpawn  of  thefe  fifhes  caviar  is  made  ;  one  fingle  beluga  contains  fome- 
/  times  120  lb,  of  fpawn.       The  caviar  is  prepared  in  different  manners, 

and  is  mofLly  exported.     The  feals,    walroifes,  and  cod,  caught  in  the 
KufTian  feas,  are  likewife  very  important  articles. 

Of  the  produftions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  moft  valuable 
to  RuITia  are  its  immenfe  foreffs  of  fir  trees.  Oaks  and  beeches  do  not 
commonly  grow  to  a  ufeful  iize  bevond  the  6oth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. In  1768,  tliC  value  of  timber  exported  amounted  to  585,000 
rubles,  of  pitch  and  tar  to  82,000  ruMes,  pot  afh  to  37.000  rubles, 
mafts  to  59,000  rubles,  hi  i  7^0.  an  Engliih  merchant  contracted  with 
the  Ruffian  government  for  leave  to  export  annually,  fer  the  fpace  of 
00  years,  250.000  large  pieces  of  timber,  10,000  maRs,  10  000  fmallcr 
pieces  of  timber,  200,000  planks,  5000  fathom  of  birch-wood,  and 
j>00,000  fmall  beaifts.  This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  towns  of  PercrTourg,  Wiburg,  Narva,  Archang.-'l,  and  Kola.  The 
pl.mt  kali,  Salfala  Linnaei,  from  which  aikal:,  isextrafted,  grows  near 
^{frachan  and  AfTow. 

The  European  part  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  and  chiefly  the  prov- 
ince of  Livonia,  is  diftinguiPned  for  the  quantity  of  corn  of  all  forts  it 
produces.  The  value  af  the  rye  and  wheat  exported  annually  ampunts 
to  upv.'ards  of  754,OQO  rubles.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts 
pf  Ruffia.  Hemp,  flax,  and  fail  cloth,  Rulha  exports  to  the  arnount  of 
600.000  rubles.  In  17^18,  RuiTi-ii  received  for  hemp-feed  exported 
03.000  rubles  ;  for  hemp-oil,  commonly  called  linfced-oil,  255,000 
rubles-,  for  flrtx-fced  433.000  rubles.  Aicbangel  fent  abroad  in  1777, 
fi3.0'l3  cwt.  of  flax-feed,  71,783  pud  of  hemp,  105,928  arfchicn  (yards) 
of  linen,  and  32  10  ropes. 

1  he  mineral  ftores  of  this  empire  would  be  much  more  valuable,  if 
there  w<'$  a  greater  population  and  more  liberty  :  Yet  the  gold  mines 
near  Catharineburg  produce  annually  no  lefs  th;ui  2/?o  lb.  of  gold-duft. 
Amon-^  the  richcfl  mines  are  thole  of  Kolivan,  which  yielded  fomc 
years  ago  from  r  00  to  400  pud  of  fliver,  but  of  late  from  400  to  800  pud, 
or  about  3O;000  pounds  of  fllver  j  every  ido  lb.  of  fllver  containing 
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3  lb.  of  gold.     The  filvcr  mines  at  the  Schlangenberg,  and  the  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  mines,  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  Altai,  and  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  the  Ural,)  produce  great   riches.     The  mines  in  the  naigh- 
bourhood  of  Nertfchinfk,  near  the  borders  of  China,   yield   annually 
16,000  pounds  of  filver  and  fome    quick-filver.     In  J  781,  there  W4S 
exported  from  Peter{burg  3,589,869    fhippound  of  iron,  and  280,000 
fhippound  of  copper  ;  lead  to  the  value  of  96,000  rubles,  and  fugar  of 
lead  (faccharum  Saturni)  to  fhevalue  of  6000  rubles.     There  are  icver- 
al  manufactures  of   fulphur  in   the  empire  ;  one  of  them,   eiHablifhed 
at  Sernoi  Gorodoc,  near  the  river   Wolga,  produces  1500  pud.     Salt 
abounds  in  Ruifia,  but  as  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  falt-works, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fait  is  flill  imported.     Ilinglafs  (mica  mem- 
branacea,   Cronfhadt)  is  a  famous  mineral  pioduftion  of  Ruffia  ;  it  is 
found  in  Siberia,  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ii  kutzk  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  the  ifiand  of  Solowezkoi,  in  the  government  of  Aft- 
mihen  ;  the  largeft  and  mofl  ^'aluable  plates  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Wologda,  3037  pud  of  it  were   exported  from  Peterfburg  in  1779. 
There  are  befidcs  many  forts  of  jafper,  marble,  and  granit ;  the  latter  be- 
ing found  in  very  large  mafles,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ornamental  architefturc. 
The  whole  of  the    exports  of  Ruffi a   amounted    in    1783  to  near  13 
million  of  rubles  ;  the  imports  did  not  much   exceed  the    fumofi2 
millions.     So  much  has  commerce  been  encouraged  of  latej  that  in  the 
courfe  of  five   years  the    value  of  the  exports   incrcafed  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  million    each  year.     The  imports   conhft    chiefly   of  v>rine, 
fpices,  fruits,  fine  cloth,    and   other   raanufaftured   commodities   and 
articles  of  luxury.     The  Englilh,   and  next  to  them  the   Dutch,  have 
the  moft  confiderable  fhare  in  the   Ruffian    trade.     The  value   of  the 
exports  from  Ruflia  into  Great-Britain  amounted  in  1785  to  1,606,6881. 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great-Britain,  &c.  to  233,9981.  fterling. 
(Cuftom-houfe  Account,  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  1787.) 

The  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  has  confiderably  increafed  fince  the 
late  war  with  the  Turks.  The  value  of  the  impoits  in  the  feveral 
harbours  on  the  Black  Sea,  amounted  in  1785  to  806,330  piafters,  tlic 
piafher  computed  at  40  paras  each,  nearly  equal  to  241,8491.  fleriing. 
The  exports  from  the  fame  harbours  amount  to  735.1 17  rubles. 

It  is  apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  hands  that  there  are  at  prefent 
no  more  than  484  manufaftures  in  the  whole  empire.  Some  of  them., 
however,  are  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion,  which  proves  the 
{kill  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation  :  As  the  manufatlure  of  mufquets 
and  other  arms  at  Tula,  which  employs  6000  people,  and  fupplies  the 
Ruffian  dominions.  ' 

There  are  tome  ufcful  canals,  viz.  that  of  Ladoga,  Tv.'er,  and 
others. 

Mountains,  rivers,  and  face  of  the  country.]  Ruffia  is  In 
general  a  flat,  level  country,  except  toward  the  north,  where  lie  the 
Zimnopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montes  Riphxi  of 
the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  On  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Dnieper  comes  in  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,-  and  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  theCafpian,  Mount  Caucafus  borders  a 
range  of  vaft  plains  extending  to  the  fea  of  Oral.  And  hpre  we  may 
obfcrve,  that  froni  Peterfburg  to  Pekin,  one  fliall  hardly  meet  with 
g  n'lountain  on  the  road  through  Independent  Tartary,  and  from  Pe- 
terfburg 


teriburg  to  tlic  north  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzic,  Ham« 
burg,  and  Amfterdam,  we  fcarcely  can  perceive  the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  mofh  confiderable  rivers  are  the  IVolga,  or  Volga,  running  eaft 
and  fouth,  which,  after  traverfmg  the  greateft  part  of  Mufcovy,  and 
Vinding  a  courfe  of  3000  Englifh  miles,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea  :  It  is  not  only  reckoned  the  largeft,  but  one  of  the  mofl  fer- 
tile rivers  of  Europe  :  It  produces  all  kinds  of  fi/h  ;  and  fertilizes  all 
the  lands  on  each  fide,  where  grow  the  richeft  trees,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  this  long  courfe  there  is  not  a 
iingle  cataract  to  interrupt  the  navigation,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  its  mouth,  multiplies  its  quantity  of  ifles,  as  it  divides  itfelf  into  a 
greater  number  of  arms  than  any  known  river  in  the  world  ;  And  all 
tliefc  arms  divide  themfelves  into  others  ftill  lefs,  which  join  and 
ttieet  again,  io  that  the  Wolga  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  by 
more  than  70  mouths.  By  means  of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of  Mof- 
c6w  prefeives  a  communication,  not  only  with  all  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Rulha,  but  even  with  Perfia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  {ea.  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  divides  the  moft 
eaftern  part  of  Rufiia  from  Afia  ;  and  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft, 
comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar  had  undertaken  to  have 
cut  a  communication  between  them  by  means  of  a  canal  :  This  grand 
J)rcje£l,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This 
river,  cxclufive  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  difcharges  itlelf  into 
the  Falus  Masotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its 
iife.  The  Boryfthenes,  or  Dnieper,  is  among  the  largell  rivers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  runs  through  Lithuania,  the  country  of  the  Zaporog  Coffacs, 
and  that  of  the  Nagaifch  Tartars,  and  fulls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea,  at  kinbourne,  near  Oczakow  ;  it  has  thirteen  catarafts  within  a 
fmali  diflance.  Ibthefe  may  be  added  the  two  Dzvinas^  one  of  which 
•Empties  itfeif  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic  ;  th.i  other  has  its  fource  near 
Ufi-iaga,  and  dividing  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel,  there 
fajis  into  the  White  Sea. 

PoPULATioK,  MANNERS,  AKD  CUSTOMS.]  AccordLng  to  the  fore- 
going table,  P-ulfia  contains  24,000,000  inhabitants.  As  her  imperial 
majcfiy  of  all  the  Rulfias  poircffes  many  of  the  countries  from  whence 
the  prodigious  fwarms  of  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
t)ire  iffued,  there  is  the  ilrongcll  rcai'on  to  believe,  that  her  dominions 
)nuft  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  the/  are  at  prcfent  ; — 
-ti\>enty-four  milliojis,  are  but  a  thin  population  for  the  immenfe  tra£l 
of  country -lie  poir^ffes.  As  the  like  decrcafe  of  inhabitants  is  obfer- 
Vibls  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  wc  arc  to  look  for  the  rcafon 
in  natural  caufes,  which  wc  cannot  difcufs  here. 

The  R'uirians,  properly  fo  c.iUed,  arc  in  general  a  perfonable  people, 
hardv,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpecially  iii  the  field,  to  an 
jncredible  degree.  Their  complexions  difler  liitio  from  thofe  of  the 
Englifh  or  Scots  ;  but  tlie  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heigh- 
tens their  beauty.  Their  cyc-fight  fcems  to  be  defcftive,  occahoned» 
probably,  bv  the  fnow,  v/hich  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continual- 
ly  pfefcnt  to  their  eyes.  1  heir  officers  and  foldiers  always  polfelfed  a 
ilarge  fliare  of  pafiive  valour  ;  but  in  the  late  war  with  the  king  of 
Pruilia,  they  proved  as  saive  as  any  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  m  the 
late  war  With  ihx  Turks  they  greatly  diftin^uilhed  themfelves.     They 
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are  implicitly  fubmiirive  to  difcipline,  let  it  be  ever  fofcvcre;  they 
endure  extreme  hardfiiips  with  great  patience  ;  and  can  content  them- 
felves  with  very  hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruflians  were  in  general  bar- 
barous, ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addifted  to  drunkennefs  ;  no  U-Is 
than  4000  brandy  fhops  have  been  reckoned  in  Mofcow.  N 01  only 
the  common  people  but  many  of  the  boyards,  or  nobles,  lived  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication;  and  the  moft  complete 
objefts  of  mifery  and  barbarity  prefented  themfclves  upon  the  flrccu, 
while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was  by  far  the  moft.  fplendid  of  any  upon 
the  globe.  The  czar  and  the  grandees  drelfed  after  the  m.oft  lupcrb 
Afiatic  manner  •,  and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every  idea  that  can 
be  conceived  from  modern  examples.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  embafTy,  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  prec 
ious  flones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers.  The  manufac- 
tures, however,  of  thofe,  and  all  other  luxuries,  were  carried  on  by 
Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  his 
fubjefts,  at  his  accefQon  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beafts  of  bur- 
den  to  fupport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay 
afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner  ;  and  he 
even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The  Ruflians,  before 
his  days,  had  hardly  a  fliip  upon  their  coafts.  They  had  no  conveni- 
encies  for  travelling,'  no  pavements  in  their  ftreets,  no  places  of  public 
diverfion  ;  and  they  entertained  a  fovereign  contempt  tor  all  improve- 
ments of  the  mind.  At  prefent,  a  French  or  Englifh  gentleman  may 
Jive  as  comfortably  and  fociably  in  RufTia,  as  in  m.ofl  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  polite  affemblies,  fincc  the  accefllon  of  the  -prefent  em- 
prefs,  have  been  put  under  proper  regulations  ;  and  few  ot  the  an- 
cient ufages  remain.  It  ie,  however,  faid  that  they  are  yet  addided  to 
intemperance.  1 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  ftrong  an  attachmert  to 
their  native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vifited  foreign  parts.  The  Ruluau 
nobility,  however,  behdes' thofe  who  are  in  a  public  charaaer,arc  now 
found  at  every  court  in  Europe.  ?ler  impei  ial  majefty  even  mterelb 
hdrfelf  m  the  education  of  young  me-i  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  foreign  fervices. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Rufhan  ladies  were  formerly  as  fubmiffive  to  their 
hufbands  in  their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to  t'heir  fupenci  s  m  the 
field  ;  and  that  they  thought  themfelves  ill-treated  if  they  v/er&not 
often  reminded  of  their  duty  bv  thedifcipUne  of  a  whip,  manufafturea 
by  themfclves,  which  they  prefented  to  their  hufbands  6n  the  day  o. 
•iheir  marriage.  Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  LhcmfeU'csS 
and  formerly  confifted  of  fome  very  whimfical  rites,  many  ct  ^'hi^h 
are  now  difufed.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  though 
«he  parties  perhaps  have  never  ieen  each  other,  ihe  bnde  is  examined 
ftark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  femako,  who  arc  to  corrett,  it  Dolli- 
ble,  any  defefts  they  find  in  her  perfon.  On  her  wedding-day  Ihe  is 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwooi;  and  after  the  pnelt  nas  tied 
the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  fextoa  throws  a  handful  of  hops  upon 
rhe  head  of  the  bride,  willing  that  Vnc  may  prove  as  fruitlui  as  that 
plant.  She  is  then  led  home,  with  abundance  of  coaiie,  and  inciee<^ 
indecent  cere-onic?,  which  arc  lU^vv  weann-  oft  even  among  the  lowelt 
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ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  hufljands,  which 
extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  therri  to  death,  is  either  guarded 
againfl  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  ftipulations  in  the 
marriage  contraft. 

Funerals.]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  notions  with 
regard  to  the  fiatc  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  dreffed, 
a  y>rieft;  is  hired  to  pray  for  liis  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and 
to  fprinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which, 
among  the  better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When 
the  bodv  is  carried  to  tlie  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gefticula- 
tior.-  oi  forrow,  the  prieft  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifhop  and 
anofh-.^r  cicrsyman,  as  tlie  deceafed's  paffport  to  heaven.  When  this 
is  put  into  the  cofhn  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  the  company 
returns  to  the  deceafed's  houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in 
infoxication  ;  which  lafts,  among  the  better  fort,  with  a  few  intervals, 
f,;r  fortv  days.  During  that  time,  a  prieft  every  day  fays  prayers  over 
?,"  •  i.nave  of  the  deceafed  ;  for  though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in 
purgatorv,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  affifted 
by  prayer,  in  his  long"  journey,  to  the  place  of  his  deftination  after 
this"  life. 

PsjNisHMENTS.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  the  feveritv, 
barbarifm  and  variety  of  their  punifhments,  which  are  both  infliftsd 
and  endured  with  a  wonderful  infenfibiiitv.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to 
fufpend  the  robbers  upon  theWolga,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
by  iron  liooks  fixed  to  their  ribs, on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  them- 
felves  to  death,  hundreds,  nay  tiioufands,  at  a  time.  The  fingle  and 
double  knout  were  lately   infli6led  upon  ladies,*    as  well  as  men  of 

^Aj'snicular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  punifhment  was  infli£led  upon  a  Ruffian 
iady,  is  given  in  Monf.  L'Abbe  Chr'.ppe  D'Auteroche's  journey  into  Siberia.  "Madame 
l^apoucluB  wns  one  of  the  tiicll  women  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
and  vva'>  intimaiely  connected  with  a  foreign  ambailador,  then  engaged  in  a confpiracy. 
This  U.ly,  theiefore,  being  Riipefted  to  be  concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  was  condemned,  by 
the  etnpiefs  Elizabeth,  to  undergo  the  puniiJim'nt  of  the  knout.  She  appeared  at  the  place 
ef  exetui ion  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  contributed  llill  to  heighten  her  beauty.  The 
fvAeinfrfs  of  her  countenance,  and  her  vivacity,  were  fuch  as  might  indicate  indifcretion, 
kutnot  even  the  shadow  of  guilt  ;  although  1  have  been  affured  by  every  perfon  of  whom  I 
have  made  inquiry,  that  (he  was  really  guilty.  Young,  lovely,  admired,  and  fought  for  at 
the  court,  ot  which  Ihe  was  the  life  ar.d  fpirit,  inllead  of  the  number  of  admirers  lier  beauty 
wfually  drew  after  her,  fije  then  faw  herfelf  furrounded  only  by  executioners.  She  looked 
onthem  with  allonilhment,  feeming  to  doubt  vvhether  fuch  preparations  were  intended  for 
her.  Oiie  of  the  executioners  then  pulled  off  a  kind  of  cloak  whith  covered  her  befom  ; 
her  modelty  taking  the  al.irm,  made  her  ilart  back  a  few  fteps  ;  fhe  alfo  turned  pale,  and 
til rft  into  tears.  Her  clothes  were  foon  after  ftripped  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  fhe  was 
^uits  naked  tothe  wailt,  expofed  to  the  eager  looksofavaft  concourfe  of  people  profoundly 
lilcnt.  One  of  the  executioners  then  feized  her  by  both  hands,  and  turning  half  round, 
threw  her  on  his  back,  bending  forwards,  fo  as  to  raife  her  a  few  inches  from  the  ground; 
The  other  execulianer  tiien  l.iid  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs,  with  his  rough  hands  hardened 
at  the  plough,  and,  without  sny  remorfe,  adjuited  her  on  fhe  back  of  his  companion,  in  the 
properclV  polhire  for  receiving  the  punifliment.  Sometimes  he  laid  his  large  hand  brutally 
upon  her  hend,  in  order  to  make  her  keep  it  down  ;  fometimes,  like  a  butcher  going  to  flay 
a  lamb,  he  leemed  to  fcothe  iier,  as  foon  as  he  hid  fixed  her  in  the  molV  favourable  attitude, 
Tliis  executioner  then  took  a  kind  of  whip  CAlled  knout,  made  of  a  long  ftr.ipof  leather  pre- 
pared for  this  piirpnfe  ;  he  then  retreated  a  few  fteps,  meafuring  the  requifiie  diftance  with 
a  fleitiv  eye  ;  and  le.iping  backwards,  gave  a  ftroke  with  the  end  of  the  whip,  fo  as  to  carry 
away  a  llipof  fl'vin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  bnck  ;  then  ftriking  his  feet  againft 
the  ground,  he  took  his  aim  for  applying  a  fecond  blow  parallel  to  the  former  ;  fo  that  in 
a  few  moments  all  the  (kin  of  her  back  was  cut  aw.iy  in  fmall  (lips,  molt  of  which  remained 
hanging  to  the  fliift.  Her  tongue  was  twt  out  immediately  after,  ai.j  (lie  was  dlreClly  bani(h» 
ed  into  Siberia.     In  1762,  fhe  was  recalled  from  banilhmeiit  by  Peter  111. 
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quality.  Both  of  them  are  excruciating;  hut  in  the  clonble  knout, 
the  hands  are  hound  behind  the  prifonei's  back,  and  tfic  cord  being 
fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  difl«>cation  of 
both  his  (houldcrs  ;  and  then  bis  back  is  in  a  manner  fcarificd  by  the 
executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  afb's  fkin.  This  pun- 
ifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon  generally  attends  the 
patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it  fkould  ceafe.  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  number  of  the  (Irokes,  but  the  method  of  applying  them, 
which  occafions  the  death  of  the  criminal  :  for  the  executioner  can 
kill  him  i  three  or  four  blows,  by  ftriking  him  upon  the  ribs  ;  though 
perfons  arc  lon.etimcs  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  wb.o  have  received 
three  hundred  ftrokes.  moderately  inflifted.  The  boring  and  cutting 
out  the  tongue,  are  likewife  praftifcd  in  Ruffia  ;  and  even  the  late 
cmprefs  Elizabeth,  though  flie  prohibited  capital  punifhmcnts,  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  the  fuppofed   neceffity  of  thofe  tortures. 

According  to  the  drift  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifn- 
ments  in  Ruffia,  except  in  the  cafe  ot  high  treafon  :  But  wlicn  this 
matter  is  thoroughly  invefligated,  there  is  much  Icfs  humanity  in  it 
than  has  been  fuppofed.  For  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under 
the  knout,  and  others  die  of  fatigue  in  their  journics  to  Siberia,  and 
from  the  hardfliips  they  fufFer  in  the  mines  :  fo  that  there  is  rcafon  to 
believe,  that  not  fewer  criminals  fuflcr  dtath  in  Rudia  than  in  thofe 
countries  wherein  capital  punilhinents  are  autiiorifcd  by  the  laws. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  fore- 
heads marked,  are  fometimcs  feiitenced  for  life  to  the  pubbc  works  at 
Cronftadt,  Vi{hner\V>loniok,  and  ofher  places  :  but  the  common 
praftice  is  to  fend  them  into  Sibeiia,  where  they  are  condemned  for 
life  to  the  mines  at  Nerfhii.k.  There  are  upon  an  average  from  1600 
to  ?ooo  convifts  at  thefe  mines.  The  greaicft  part  are  cor.hned  in 
barracks,  excepting  thofe  wlio  are  married  :  The  litter  are  permitted 
to  build  huts,  near  the  mines,  for  themfelves  and  families. 

TRAVf  lling.J  Among  the  many  conveniencies  introduced  of  late 
into  Ruflia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  ex- 
penfe  very  trilling.  The  Rulfians  perform  the  longeft  and  moft  un- 
comfortable journies,  with  the  greateft  facility  and  difpatth.  Like 
their  Scandinavian  and  Lapland  neighbours,  they  travel  ii;  fledges  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  lined  with  thick  fell,  c>.avsn  by  rem  deer, 
when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal 
parts  of  Ruffia,  horles  draw  their  fledges  j  and  the  flcdgeway  towards 
February,  becomes  fu  well  beaten,  that  they  ercft  a  kind  of  tnach  upon 
the  fledges,  in  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  fo  fleep  and  travel 
night  and  day,  wrapped  up  in  good  furs  :  thus  they  often  perform  a 
journey  of  about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that  between  Peterfburg  and  Mof- 
cow,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial  majefty,  in  her 
journies,  is  drawn  in  a  hoale  which  contains  a  bed,  a  table>  chairs,  and 
other  con\'enienc^es  for  fourpeople,  by  24  pofl-horfes  ;  and  the  houfe 
itfelf  is  fixed  on  a  fledge. 

Different  nations  subject  to  Russia.")  As  the  prefent  fubje6ls 
of  the  Rufliau  empire,  in  its  mofl  extenfive  ferde,  are  the  deitend- 
ants  of  manv  different  people,  and  inhabit  prodigious  tra£ts  of  country, 
fo  we  find  among  them  a  vafl  variety  of  charaftcr  and  manners  ;  and 
the  great  reformations  introduced  of  Ute  years,  ai  well  as  the  diicov- 
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eries  made,  render  former  accounts  to  be  but  little  depended  upon.-* 
Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Rufiian  domin. 
ions,'now  live  in  fixed  houfcs  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay 
tribute  like  other  lubjefts.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into 
^he  Ruffian  armies  ;  but  they  now  make  excellent  foldiers.  Other 
Ruffian  Tartars  retain  their  old  v/andering  lives.  Both  fides  of  the 
Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  Tl'cheremiffes  and  Morduars  ;  a  peaceable 
induftriouspeople.  The  Baflvirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the 
iraft  that  reaches  from  Kafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Sibeiia  ;  and  have  . 
certain  privileges,  of  which  they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kal- 
inucs  occupy  the  reft  of  the  tratt  to  Aftrachan  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
iTdj.ecs  ;  and  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  they  receive  from  her 
imoerial  maiefty,  thev  fcrve  in  her  armies  without  pay,  but  are  apt  to 
plunder  equally  friends  and  foes. 

The  Cojfa.ks,  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiflory  of  Eu- 
rope, v.'cre  originally  Poliffi  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine  as  a 
snilitia  againft  the  Tartars.  Being  oppreffed  hj  their  unfeeling  lords, 
3  part  of  them  removed  to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  or 
Ta.aais,  and  there  cflabliffied  a  colony.  They  were  foon  after  joined, 
in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of  their  countrymen;  and  they 
j-educed  Afoph,  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks, 
sftei:  laying  it  in  aOies..  They  next  put  themfelvcs  under  the  protec- 
tion of' the  Ruffians,  built  Circalka,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and 
iheir  poljeffions,  which  confifted  of  thirty-nine  towns  on  both  fides 
?hat  river,  re^ached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph.  They  there  lived  in  a  fruit- 
i;ul  Gountrv,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate  ;  and  they  were  fo 
wedded  to  their  original  cuftoms,  that  they  were  little  better  than 
nominal  fubjeas  of  the  czars,  nil  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  They 
profelfed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations  were  warlike,  and 
they  o.ccaficnally  ferved  againft  the  Tartars  and  Turks  on  the  Palus 
jN^s-otis.. 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coffacs  approaches  very  near  to 
the  idea  we  form  of  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed  by  Taci* 
Vas..  The  captains  and  olpiceis  of  the  nation  choofe  a  chief,  whom 
they  call  hauptman,  and  he  refidcs  at  Circafka  ;  but  this  choice  i?  con- 
^rroed  by  the  cs.-ir  ;  and  the  hauptman, holds  his  authority  during  life. 
lie  a£L  as  fupcrior  over  the  other  tov^ns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which 
i;s.  formed  into  a  fcparate  ccmmonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetman, 
\xho  :,s  chofen  annually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  confideration  of  their 
enjoying  their  lav.-s  and  liberties.  They  indeed  have  feveral  times 
^eoelkdjor  which  they  fufrcred  feverely  under  Peter  the  Great.  But 
the  Ruifian  yoke  was  fo  much  ealier  than  that  of  the  Poles,  that,  in 
1654,  the  Coifacs  of  the  Ukraine  put  themfelves  likewife  under  the 
pro.iedion  of  Rulfia.  They  complained,  however,  that  their  liberties 
iad  been  invaded  ;  and  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter^ 
thsit  hetman  Mazeppa,  joined  the  former  ;  but  he  found  himfelf 
unable  to  fulfil  the  magnilicejit  promifcs  he  had  made  to  Charles. 
He  brought  over,  hov>^ever,  forac  of  the  Zaparovian  Coffacs,  who  wero 
fettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper,  but  rooft  pf  them  were  cut 
in  pieces. 

The  mien  and  charafter  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  thofe  derived 
£.o».  th.cir*^  are  very  uniform,  and  may  ferve  for  the  charafteriftiQ 
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JharrCS  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars  in  their  netghbourhooii.     Very 

fawof  them  are  tall  ;  but  they  are   generally  flraight  and   well-made, 

have  fmall  faces,  with  frefh  complexions,  and  a  fprightly  and  agrecablfl 

air.     They  arc  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,    but  of  a  very 

moderate  capacity.     They  are  foberand  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechani* 

cal  trades,  and  fond  of  neatnefs.     The  Tartarian  women  are  of  a  whole* 

Ibmc  complexion  rather  than  handfome,  and  of  a  good   conTtitution  s 

From  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are  accuftomed  to  labour,  retirement, 

modefty,  and  fubmiffion.     The  Tartars  of  Kafan  take  great  care  of  ihn 

education  of  their  children.     They  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  to 

fobriety,  and  to  a  fi:ri£l  obfervance  of  the  manners  uf  their  anceftors* 

They  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  inflrufted   in    the    Arabic 

tongue,  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.     Even  the  fmallefb  village 

has  its  chapel,  fchool,  prieft,  and  fchooi  mailer  ;  thougli  fome  of  theib 

priefts  and  fchool-mafters  are  not  much  fkilled  in  the  Arabic  language. 

The  beft  Tartarian  academies  in  the  Ruffian  empire  are  thofe  or  Kafan, 

Tobollk,  and  Aftrachan,  which  are  under  the  direftion  of  the  Gagouns, 

or  high-priefts.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fmall  collc£i:ions  of  hit' 

torical  anecdotes  in   manufcript,  in  the  huts  of  the  boors  ;  and  theit 

merchants,  befides  what  thefe  little  libraries  contain,  are  pretty  exten- 

fively  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  their  own  people,  and  that  of  th-C 

circumjacent  ftates,  with  the  antiquities  of  each.     Such   as  choofe  to 

make  a  progrefs  in    theology,  enter  themfclves   into    the    fchools  oi 

Bougharia,  which  are  more  complete  than  the  others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orenberg,  and  other  gDvcrnmentS, 
carry  on  commerce,  exercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufac- 
tories. Their  manner  of  dealing  is  cliiefly  by  way  of  bartar  :-  Coin  is- 
very  rarely  feen  among  them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  ars 
not  in  general  very  enterprifing  ;  but,  as  they  extend  their  tcnncx^ 
ions  by  partners  and  clerks,  many  of  them  carry  on  a  great  d-ral  of  bu* 
fincfs,  which  their  parfimonious  way  of  life  renders  very  lucrative. 
At  Kafan  they  make  a  trade  of  preparing  what  is  called  in  England, 
Morocco  leather.  The  villages  of  thefe  people  comprehend  from  ten 
to  one  Imndred  farms.  Thefe  villages  were  at  firfl  compofcd  of  troop* 
of  wandering  fhepherds  ;  but  being  drawn  gradually  clofer  together 
by  fuccefiive  population,  they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceility  of' 
cultivating  the  earth,  and  ereiEling  fixed  habitations.  They  neve? 
leave  their  fields  fallow  ;  for  which  reafon  they  ufe  more  manure 
than  the  Ruffians.  They  are  much  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  bees  j 
many  of  them  are  perfeft  mailers  of  this  part  of  rural  cconomv,  and 
reap  great  profit  from  it.  Mod  of  the  villages  alfo  contain  tanners, 
{hoe-makers,  taylors,  dyers,  fmiths,  and  carpenters.  The  laborious  fe- 
males fpin,  and  make  cloth  from  the  fleece  Oi  their  flocks,  and  ihreadl 
from  hemp  of  their  own  cultivation. 

The  moveables  of  thefe  Tartars  are,  for  the  mefl  part,  Only  fuch  ?.» 
are  ncceflary  to  the  real  wants  of  life.  Their  catalogue  of  kitchen  and 
table  furniture  is  very  fliort  ;  and  they  have  but  few  utcnlils  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanics.  A  chell  or  two,  fome  carpets  and  pieces  of 
felt,  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  wiih  which  they  cover  broad 
benches  that  they  ufe  inftead  of  beds,  with  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  are. 
commonly  all  the  furniture  to  be  feen  in  their  houfes  ;  though  fome 
«f  the  principal  people  have  flufi'ed  cufhions  and  pillowy  en  their 
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fieeping  benches.  'But  chairs  and  tables  are  only  feen  in  towns  ;  and 
even  there,  never  but  in  tlie  houfes  of  fuch  as  have  bufinefs  with  for- 
eigners. They  commonly  make  four  meals  a  day^  at  which  their 
blench  fcrves  them  for  table  and  chairs  ;  for  on  this  they  place  thcm- 
felves  round  the  difhes,  each  pcrfon  fitting  on  his  heels,  after  the  ori- 
etital  manner.  They  make  ablutions, and  fay  prayers,  at  the  beginning, 
and  end  of  all  their  me<;ls.  The  Tartars  of  Kafan,  as  well  as  mod  of 
the  Mahomet^^n  Tartars,  are  very  polite,  both  ammg  one  another  and 
towards  llrangers.  Old  men,  who  have  maintained  good  charafters, 
are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them  :  And  a  grey  beard  isconhd-. 
ered  as  naturally  entitling  a  man  to  refpetfc.  They  are  fond  of  aficing 
advice  of  their  old  men,  who  have  always  preference  and  precedence, 
and  are  the  arbitrators  in  all  difputes. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and 
villages  of  Aftrachan  are  pcrfcftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Kafan.  In  the  citv  of  Aftrachan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods, 
built  of  bricks,  and  feveral  fhops  upon  arches.  "J  hey  carry  on  an  im- 
portant commerce  with  the  Armen'.ans,  Periians,  Indians,  and  Bough- 
arians  :  And  their  manufaftories  of  Morocco  leather,  cottons,  came-* 
lots,  and  filks,  are  in  a  very  thriving  ftate* 

The  Finns  are  of  Afiatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  refemblanCe  to  the 
Laplanders,  only  they  are  more  civilized,  and  better  informed.  They 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  have  fchools  and  academics,  and  make  fome 
progrefs  in  the  arts  and  Iciences.  Tliey  prtjfels  the  Lutheran  faith, 
and  ufe  the  chrilUan  s;ra  in  their  chronology^  They  carry  on  com- 
merce, and  exercife  moffc  of  the  common  trades.  The  boors  are  chief- 
Jiy  employed  in  agriculture,  hunting  and  finiing.  They  are  great  eat« 
eis,  making  five  meals  a  day,  and  are  immoderately  fond  of  brandy. 
They  enjoy  a  coniiderable  deg.ee  of  freedom,  as  the  Ruihan  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  tiiem  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which 
they  formerly  had  under  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

Th-  IVofjaks,  who  are  a  Finnifh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  of 
Viaitk,  in  1  he  government  of  Kafan.  This  nation  was  one  of  thofe 
who  were  formerly  undor  the  proteftion  of  the  Tartars  ;  but,  fnice  it 
hasbeenfubj',  ftedio  RufTiaJt  has  preferred  the  quiet  and  fecurity  which 
agricullure  affords,  to  the  ambulatory  life  of  herdfmen  and  fliepherds, 
aild  fixed  habitations  to  their  ancient  tents.  The  Wotjaks  are  oi  a 
middle  ftature,  and  gencrallv  red  haired  ;  they  are  honeit.  peaceable, 
and  hofpitable  ;  but  fuperftitious,  and  very  credulous.  They  are  af- 
fiduous  in  rural  economy,  neg^lcfting  neither  the  culture  of  bees,  nor 
the  chate  ;  in  the  latter  they  ufe  indifferently  the  bow  or  firearms. 
Intheir  leifure  hours  many  of  them  employ  themfclves  in  making  all 
forts  of  turnery,  fuch  as  cups,  Ipoons  and  fhuttles  ;  and  others  varniih 
all  kinds  of  cups  and  bowls.  1  he  women  are  emplovcd  in  fewing,  in 
making  linen,  coaife  cloths,  arrd  ornaments  of  embroidery.  Some  of 
the  Wotjaks  are  Chriflians,  but  a  great  part  of  them  are  heathens  and 
idolaters  ;  though  even  thefe  believe  the  do6trinc  of  a  future  ftate  of  . 
rewards  and  puniflnneiits. 

Ihe  {y/Z/'-ij,  who  aie  likewife  a  Finnifh  race,  are  one  of  the  moft 
numerous  nations  of  Siberia.  Before  they  were  in  fubjcftion  to  Rufn 
fia,  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  de- 
scendants are  Ilili  reputed  noble.     As  thcic  people  divide  thcmfelves 
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Into  different  flocks  or  tribes,  they  choofe  their  chiefs  from  among  thes 
proereny  of  their  ancient  rulers.  Thcfe  maintain  j^eace  and  good  or- 
der°and  fuperintend  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  They  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted wfth  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  are  extremely  ignorant  ;  they 
can  reckon  as  far  as  ten,  but  no  farther,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  Fin- 
nifh  nations.  Thefe  people  have  a  hngular  cuftom,  that  the  daughter- 
in-law  never  uncovers  her  face  in  the  prefence  cf  her  father-in-law  : 
nor  is  the  fon-in-law  allowed  to  appear  before  the  ir.other-in-law  till 
his  wife  has  had  a  child.  They  are  mod  of  them  idolators  i  and  one 
of  their  opinions  is,  that  bears  enjoy  after  death  a  happinefs  at  lea(t 
equal  to'  that  which  they  expeft  for  thcmfelves.  Whenever  they  kill 
one  of  thefe  animals,  they  fing  fongs  over  him,  in  which  they  afl<  his 
•oardon  for  the  injury  they  have  done  him.  They  alfo  hang  up  his 
fkin,  to  which  they  fhew  many  civilities,  and  pay  many  fine  compli- 
ments, to  induce  him  not  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  the  world  oF 
fpirits.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  bears  are  in  great  eflimation  among 
all  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  north  and  north-eaft. 

The  Wogolians  arc  rather  below  the'middle  flature,  have  generally 
black  hair,  and  a  fcanty  beard.  They  arc  of  a  gay  difpofuion,  honeft, 
laborious,  and  acute  ;  but  flovenly  and  fickle,  and  inclined  to  be  ex- 
tremiely  palhonate.  Their  women  are  well  made,  robuft,  civil,  and 
laborious.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters,  as  well  as 
fome  of  their  kindred  nations:  They  do  not  reckon  their  time  by 
years,  though  they  mark  the  months,  and  name  them  after  the  various 
revolutions  of  nature  which  they  obferve  in  their  forefts.  They  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  into  tribes  or  races:  And  a  Wougoul  village  i^ 
commonly  compofed  only  of  one  family,  whofe  chief  or  elder  per- 
forms the  funftions  of  flarofte,  or  magiftrate  of  the  village.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  the  chace,  in  which  they  difcover  much  eager- 
nefs  and  addrefs  ;  ufing  indifcriminately  fire-arms,  the  bow,  and  the 
fpear.  They  are  alfo  Ikilful  in  contriving  traps,  fnares,  and  gins,  and 
all  the  lures  of  game.    • 

The  Tfchouzoafches  dwell  along  tlie  two  fides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the 
governments  of  Nifchnei-Nowogrod,  Kafan  and  Orenbcrg.  They 
never  live  in  towns,  but  affemble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofe  the  forefts 
fortheir  habitations.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for 
that  purpofe  fcrew-bariel  mufkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One 
of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is,  that,  on  ihe  wedding  night,  the  bride 
is  obliged  to  pull  offher  hufband's  boots.  A  late  writer  fays,  "  Among 
the  Tfchouwafches  the  hufband  is  mader  of  the  houfe  ;  he  orders  every 
thing  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply  :  A 
cuflom  calculated  to  prevent  domeflic  broils.  Accordingly  quarrels 
are  very  uncommon  in  the  families  cf  the  Tfchouwafches." 

The  .A'irg2(r/m«j  have  a  frank  and  prepofieffing  air,  fimilar  to  that 
which  charafterizcs  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  They  have  a  (harp,  butnot 
a  fierce  look,  and  fmaller  eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good 
natural  fenfe,  and  are  affable,  and  high-fpirited  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafe, 
and  voluptuous.  They  dwell  always  in  portable  huts,  wandering 
about  their  dcferts  in  fearch  of  pafturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
w^ich  conftitute  their  principal  occupation.  As  their  courfes  are  reg- 
ulated by  neceffity,  in  fummer  they  traverfe  the  northern  dcferts,  and 
in  winter  the  foulhern  paxts.     It  is  only  when  they  have  nothing  ellc 
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to  do  that  they  follow  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  agricultura  is  abfolute-i 
ly  unknown  to  them.  Their  troops  of  cattle  confill  of  horfes,  cameis^ 
cows,  goats,  and  fhcep,  which  fupply  them  both  with  food  and  rai- 
ment. Camels  are  of  great  ferv;ce  to  them  'throughout  their  whole 
economy,  carryin-g  their  huts  and  furniture  at  every  change  of  ftation, 
which  they  do  to  the  weight  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  The  Kirguir 
Hans  drefs  in  the  eaftern  manner,  but  their  clothes  are  for  the  moft  part- 
better  than  thofe  worn  by  the  other  Tartars.  The  decoration  of  their 
horfes  emolovs  them  almofh  as  much  as  that  of  their  perfons  ;  they 
having  generally  elegant  faddlcs,  handfome  houfings,  and  ornamented 
bridles.  They  are  great  eaters  ;  and  they  alfo  fmoke  tobacco  to  excefs. 
Msn,  women,  and  children,  all  fmoke,  and  take  fnufiF  :  They  keep  the 
latter  in  little  horns  faftened  to  their  girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy 
live  perfeftly  in  the  fame  mannerasthereftof  the  people, and  are  diftin- 
guifned  only  by  ,the  numerous  train  that  accompanies  them  in  their  cav- 
alcades, and  the  quantity  of  huts  which  funound  their  quarters,  inhab- 
ited by  their  wives,  children  and  flaves. 

The  Tungufians  form  one  of  the  moft  numerous  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  made,  and  of  a  good  mien.  Their 
fis^ht  and  hearing  are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  al- 
moft  incredible  ;  but  their  organs  of  fmelling  and  feeling  are  confider-. 
ablv  more  blunt  than  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every' 
tree  and  ftone  within  the  circuit  of  their  ufual  perambulations;  and 
they  can  even  defcribe  a  courfe  of  fome  hundred  miles  by  the  con- 
figurations of  the  trees  and  floncs  they  meet  with,  and  can  enable 
others  to  take  the  fame  route  by  fuch  defcriptions.  They  alfo  dif- 
cover  the  tracks  of  the  game  by  the  compreffion  of  the  grafs  or  rnofs* 
They  learn  foreign  languages  with  eafe,  arc  alert  on  horieback,  good 
hunters  and  dexterous  at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmucs  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous  ;  for  the  moft 
part  raw-boTicd  and  ftout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  flat  that  the  fkuU  of  a 
Kalmuc  may  eafily  he  known  from  others.  They  have  thick  lips,  a 
fmall  nofe,  and  a  fhort  chin,  their  complexion  a  reddifh  and  yellowi{h 
brown.  The  women  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  make  with  the  men, 
and  the  flcin  of  their  face  a  wholefome  white  and  red  ;  they  are  lively, 
agtecablc,  and  induflrious.  The  Handing  charafter  of  this  tribe  is, 
rough,  but  Icis  dilfolute  and  bafe  than  they  are  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be.  They  are  much  attach£d  to  their  chiefs  or  maflers,  but  their 
aftive  fpirit,  and  their  improvidence  and  carelCiTnefs,  make  them 
thievifh  and  dirty.  In  their  robberies,  they  ufe  more  flratagem  than 
violence,  and  as  they  believe  in  the  nofturnal  wandering  of  dead  men's 
fpirits,  they  are  feldom  accompanied  with  murder.  They  are  fuper- 
(Litious  about  good  and  bad  days,  and  have  written  laws  which  are 
founded  on  reafon,  cuftom,  and  the  will  of  the  prince.  Their  code 
is  very  favourable  to  females,  and  never  looks  upon  a  wom.an  as  the 
author  of  any  crime.  A  rape  and  adultery  is  punifhed  with  a  mulft 
of  nine  head  of  cattle.  Their  fpeech  is  a  mongrel  dialcft  with  mar^ 
Tartarian  words,  but  their  religious  boojcs  are  in  the  Tangut  or  Tibe- 
tan. The  fole  profcfTion  among  them  is  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  thfcy 
purfue  the  chace  as  an  amufement  ;  their  dwelling  is  in  tents,  or 
yourts  of  felt,  which  they  call  /jcr,  and  the  Runi:ms  kibitka,  and  rnucnt 
yefemble  thq  Kirguifuns,    Their  clothing  is  oricnul,^  and  tljcir  he^dj 
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are  cxaCHy  Chincfe.  Some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  golden  ring 
in  their  noftrils.  Their  principal  food  confifts  of  animals  tame  and 
wild,  and  even' their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of 
diftemper  or  age,  and  let  it  ftink  ever  fo  much  ;  fo  that  in  every  hor^ 
the  flefh  market  hath  the  appearance  of  a  layflall  of  carrion  ;  thty 
eat  likcwife  the  roots  and  plants  of  their  dcferts.  They  are  great  eat- 
ers but  can  endure  want  for  a  long  time  without  complaint.  Both 
fexes,fmoke  continually.  During  the  fummer  thev  keep  to  the  north, 
and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  deferts.  They  fleep  L;pon  felt  or 
carpeting,  and  cover  themfelves  with  the   fame. 

The  Karrdfchadale:  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  flrong  memory,  ancl 
a  great  genius  for  im.'tation.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting- 
and  fifliing.  The  chace  furnifues  them  witli  fables,  foxes,  and  other 
game.  They  are  very  expert  in  fifhing,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  proper  feafoiis  for  it.  Their  nets  are  made  of  the  ftamina  of  net-. 
ties.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  hunting  and  fifhing.  they  fome- 
timcJK  employ  themfelves  in  building  huts,  forming  different  woodc-::^ 
utenfils,  cutting  wood  for  fuel  and  building,  and  making  bows  and 
arrows:  But  much  of  their  time  is  pafled  in  abfolute  idlencfs  ;  for 
they  are  generally  extremely  indolent.  Poverty  gives  them  no  con- 
cern ;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of  hunger  can  drive  them  to  the  chace. 
They  live  in  villages,  conhfting  of  a  few  fmall  houfes.  and  fituated  ia 
general  near  fome  river.  When  a  village bcconies  too  populous,  thi?y: 
feparate  and  form  a  new  village.  They  e^t  and  drink  great  quanti- 
ties ;  but  as  what  they  eat  is  always  cold,  their  teeth  are  very  line., 
Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic  animals,  and  they  put  a  high  value  upoa 
them.  Some  of  them  travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  a 
complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harncfs,  and  all,  cofts  ia 
that  country  4I.  los.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamtfchadalcs  be- 
lieved the  immortality  of  the  foul,  before  they  were  prevailed  upon  tq 
embrace  the  Chriflian  religion.  They  are  fupcrflitious  fo  extrava-, 
gance  ;  and  extremely  fmgular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  particularly  their  convivial  entertainmentSo 

The  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  io  barbarous,  that  Peter 
the  Great  thought  he  could  not  infiift  a  greater  punifhment  upon  his 
capital  enemies,  the  Swedes,  than  by  banilTiing  ihem  to  Siberia.  The 
effeft  was,  that  the  Swedifli  officers  and  loldiers  introduced  European, 
ufages  and  manufafturcs  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  com- 
fortable living,  in  this  wide  and  forlorn  region,  that  was  fo  long  un- 
known to  Europe,  fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcpvered,  which, 
upon  their  firu;  opeqing,  have  yielded  45.000  pounds  of  fine  filver,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  with  little  (•ifnculty  or  expenie. 
But  Kamtfchatka  is  now  confidercd  as  the  moft  horrid  place  of  exile 
in  the  vaft  empire  of  Rullia,  and  here  fume  of  the  greateft  cnmijiaU 
are  fent. 

Religion.]  The  religion  eftablilhed  in  the  Ruffian  empire  is  the 
Greek.  The  moft  effential  point  in  v/hich  their  profellion  of  faith 
differs  from  that  of  the  Latin  church,  is  the  doctrine,  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  The  Greek  church  keeps  Lent 
and  other  days  of  faff,  which  are  very  numerous;  v/ith  tlie  utmoft 
flri£lnefs  ;  its  liturgy  iu  Ruffia  continues  to  be  read  in  the  old  Sclavc,-; 
man  Language  ;  and  its  lorn^  of  wprlhip  i^  at  ie^^  as  much  overloaded 
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vith  rites  as  the  Roman  Catholic.  Saints  are  held  in  veneration? 
painted  images  of  them,  but  no  0at\ics  are  fuffered  in  the  churches. 
There  is  afc£t  of  diircntcrs,  who  call  ihemfclves  Chriftians  of  the  old 
faith,  but  who  are  called  apoftatcsby  the  orthodox  church  ;  thediffei*- 
ences  between  them  relate  chiefly  to  ceremonies.  The  church  has 
been  governed  fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  by  a  national  council, 
called  the  Holy  Synod,  compofed  of  a  prehdcnt,  two  vice-prefidents, 
and  iiine  other  menibers.  1  he  Ruifian  ciergy  con  fills  of  three  metro- 
ipolitans,  vi:^.  thofe  of  Kiev/  ToboJfk,  and  the  new-appointed  metro- 
politan of  Georgia  ;  of  28  bifhops,  independent  of  the  metropolitans, 
and  iubjeft  only  to  the  authoiity  of  the  Synod,  who  prefideover  dioce- 
fes  called  Eparchies,  and  of  protopopes,  popes,  and  deacons.  Mar- 
riage is  forbid  toiplie  archbifhops  and  bifliops^  but  isalloy/ed  to  the  in- 
ferior  clergy.  Thcie  are  479  convents  for  men,  and  74  for  women,  con- 
taining about  ^0000  perfons  ;  the  convents  of  monks  are  governed 
by  prefidents,  called  Archimandrites  ;  thole  of  nuns  by  women,  cal- 
led Igumenias,  Above  900.000  peafants  belong  to  the  eflates  in  pof- 
iefhon  of  the  clergy. 

Befidesthe  Greek  religion,  all  other  religious  profefTions  are  tolerat- 
ed, and  enjoy  the  free  exercile  of  their  worfhip.  Livonia  and  fomo 
other  provinces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  are  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Polifh  provinces,  in 
which  the  order  of  [cfiu"ts  is  ftill  tolerated,  are  under  the  government 
of  the  Catholic  Archliithop  of  Mohilow.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  on- 
ly in  or  neaii  the  Pulifli  piovinces.  The  Armenians  havs  a  bifhop 
of  their  own,  i-efiding  at  Aft rachan.  In  the  province  of  Saratov/ 
there  are  fcvcrai  rlourifliing  i'cttlements  of  Moravian  brethren.  Of 
the  Aliatic  nations  belonging  to  this  vaft  empire,  fome  are  Mahome- 
dans,  others  wor^iip  the  Delai  Lama  of  Tibet,  ov  the  great  Kutuchtu 
of  the  Calinucks,  and  others,  as  the  Kamikadales  and  Kuriiians  have 
a  form  cf  Pagan  fuperflition  peculiar  to  themrdves. 

Language,]  The  common  language  of  Ruflia  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Polifh  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  prieils,  however,  and  the  mod  learned 
of  their  clergy,  make  ufe  of  what  is  called  modern  Greek  ;  and  (it  is 
fdid)  thole  v/ho  know  that  language  in  its  purity,  are  at  no  loi's  for  un- 
derftanding  it  in  its  corrupted  (late.  The  Ruffians  have  thirty-fix  let- 
ters, the  forms  of  v/hich  have  ailrotig  rcfemblance  to  the  old  Greek 
alphabet. 

Lf  ARNiNO,  &c.'\  Sciences  and  arts,  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great,. 
are  highly  encouraged  by  the  prefent  cmprefs.  There  are  in  Ruflia 
three  univcrf.tijs,  at  Peterfburg,  MoCcovt',  and  Kie^\'  :  the  latter  o? 
vhich  is  merely  a  feminarv  for  the  clergy  ;  an  academy  of  Iciences, 
an  academy  of  arts,  and  an  academy  of  the  Ruffian  language.  The 
prefent  eniprefs  is  aftually  employed  in  founding  a  number  of  fchools, 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  clafies  of  her  iuhjefts,  throughout  the 
bed  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire  ;  an  inftitution  of  the  mofl  beneh- 
cial  tendency,  which,  if  rightly  executed,  will  entitle  the  great  Catha- 
rine, more  than  any  of  her  predecciTors,  to  the  gratit-jrde  of  the  Ruf- 
fian nation. 

Government.]  The  emperor,  or  autocratorof  Ruffia,  (the  pref- 
ent emprefs  flylcs  hcrfclf  autorratrix)  is  abfolute.  He  mull  be  ef  the 
Greek  chuith  by  the  ancient  cu-ftom  cf  ths  empire.     The  only  written 
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fundamental  law  exifling  is  that  of  Peter  the  Firft,  by  which  the  right 
of  fucceflion to  the  throne  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  ofthe  leigninsj 
monarch.  Some  writers,  however,  confider  tl;ie  indivifiuility  of  the 
empire  as  a  fecond  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy.,  Ihc  nobility 
and  gentry  have  no  rights  and  privileges  to  proteft  them  againfk  ths 
arbitrary  will  ofthe  fovereign,  who  has  unlimited  power  over  thcirx* 
lives  and  property,  as  well  as  over  all  the  reft  of  his  Ruffian  fubje£t?. 
Yet  fome  ofthe  con<|ucred  provinces,  as  I-ivrtnia  and  Efthcnia,  eDjoy, 
by  the  peace  of  Nyftadt,  fome  valuable  privileges.  The  Coffacks  and 
fome  other  Afiatic  nations  are  likewife  in  a  flate  of  lefs  fervile  fubjcc- 
tion. 

The  management  of  public  affairs  is  er.trufted  to  feverrd  depart- 
ments. At  the  head  of  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  inter- 
nal affairs  (the  fynod  or  ecclefiafiical  convocation  excepted)  is  the: 
fenate,  under  the  prefidency  of  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.  Th« 
fovereign  himfelf  dominates  the  members  of  this  fupreme  court,  whicli 
is  divided  into  Ux  chambers,  four  of  which  are  at  Peterfburg,  and 
two  at  Mofcow.  The  provinces  are  ruled  by  governors  appointed  by 
the  fovereign  ;  each  government,  containing  on  an  average  /.co.ooo 
fubjefts,  has  two  courts  of  jufliee,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  civ- 
il and  the  other  to  criminal  caufes.  Under  the  control  of  the  fenate 
are  the  following  departments  :  The  wai  dcpaitment;  the  board  of 
admiralty  ;  the  fupreme  court  cf  appeals  at  Mofcow,  of  which  the 
court  of  judicature  at  Peterfburg  is  a  branch  :  The  latter  has  the  con- 
trol of  the  civil  magiftrates  in  the  cities,  and  of  the  court  of  Relief, 
eftablifhed  for  the  be'ncfit  of  thofe  who  have  not  the  means  of  fuing 
for  redrefs  in  the  other  courts.  From  all  courts  of  juflice  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  tho  fenate.  The  other  departments  are  :  The  board  of  th« 
treafury  :  the  board  of  commerce  ;  the  board  of  the  mines,  including; 
the  infpeftion  ofthe  mint  ;  the  board  of  manufaftures  ;  the  court  o£ 
exchequer  (or  chamber  of  finances)  ;  the  board  of  rcvilion  of  all  pub- 
lic accounts  ;  the  falt-revenue  office  ;  the  poft-office  ;  the  medical 
court  ;  the  department  of  police,  and  the  chamber  of  feizurcs  and  for- 
feitures. 

Finances.]  The  public  revenue  in  1765  amounted  to  only  20 
millions.  The  prefent  revenue  is  a  very  large  one,  confKJcring  the 
low  priceof  all  the  ncceffaries  of  life,  which  are  at  leaft  four  times 
cheaper  than  in  England  :  The  revenue  commonly  exceeds  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  government. 

.'    This  fum  is  raifed,  i.  From  a  capitation  tax.   v/hich  at  prefent   has 
been  extended  to  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  linnlann. 


cont 


rary  to  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  Peter  the  Great.  Ihc 
produce  of  this  tax  in  1768  was  feven  millions  of  rubles,  but  it  11 
fince  greatly  increafed,  2.  From  the  cufloms,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  three  million  of  rubles,  and  increafing  with  the  extenlion  of  com- 
merce. 3.  From  the  monopoly  inverted  in  the  crown  of  ycndmg  ak 
forts  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  yields  likewife  upwards  of  three 
million  of  rubles.  4.  From,  the  fait  works,  which  produce  one  mill- 
ion and  a  half.  5.  From  taxes  on  lands,  on  fales  cf  gentlemen's  cf- 
tates,  fiflieries,  and  licences  of  public  houfes.  6.  From  the  profits  of 
the  mint.     7,  From  the  mines. 
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The  public  debts  are  computed  to  amount  to  about  40  million  of 

rubles. 

Army.]     The  army  is  generally  calculated  to  amount  to  from  400 

to  450,000  men  ;  according  to  Bufehing    they   amounted  in  ty'j2j   to 

above  6oo,ocQ. 

Regular  and  Irregular,  1783. 

Men. 

Regular  cavalry .  _=        56,000 

Irregular  cavalry  —  , -_  48,000 

Regiments  of  iniantry  —  . —  .^ 160,000 

Garrirons  . —  __  87.000 

Militia  cavalry  ■ —  — 26.000 

Artillery  of  t'he  camp  ■ —  8500 

— of  the  garrilbns  = —  ■— —         —  8500 

Train         —  •  ■  — _-  3800 


397,800 


The  army  in  1784  arnounted  to  368,901,  idz. 

Guard's  -^                  729 1 

Cavalry  ■■                          • ■  59,662 

Infantry                   .                   149,886 

Artillery  —                   29,062 

Gpari'ons  — —                  •- • 87,000 

CofTacSj  &c.  I .                  ■  —  36,000 


Total  368,901 

Navy.]  Sixty-three  armed  fhips,  of  which  2,4  are  of  the  line, 
?o,coo  failors.  It  has  been  related,  that  (in  1785)  there  were  48  {hips 
of  the  line  at  Cronftadt,  and  12  fhips  of  the  line  in  the  Black  Sea.  By 
©ther  accounts  the  ftrength  of  the  Ruihan  navy  is  much  lefs  confid- 
erable. 

The  chief  harbours  are,  1.  Cronftadt,  not  far  from  Peterfburg,  on 
the  gulf  of  Finnland,  where  there  is  a  fine  dock-yard.  2.  Reval,  in 
the  province  of  Livonia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  3.  Archangel,  on  the 
White  Sea.  4.  Cherfon,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Ekatar- 
inoflow.  The  admiralty  confifts  of  one  high-admiral,  three  admirals, 
three  vice-admirals,  and  four  countre  admirals. 

Tlie  whole  army  was,  in  the  year  1784,  divided  into  nine  different 
divifions  and  three  corps,  the  Caucafian  that  of  Orenburg  and  of  Si- 
beria. All  the  war  affairs  are  under  the  war  department  of  Feterf- 
burg,  where  there  is  alib^  founded  an  academy  for  cadets  and  for  artille- 
ly.  Tul'o,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  is  famous  for  itiJ 
great  manufacture  of  mufkets.  The  cxpenfes  of  the  whole  army 
amount  only  to  about  two  millions  of  rubles. 

Cities,  towns,  palaces,  "1  Peterfburg  naturally  takes  the  lead 
ANu  OTHER  BUILDINGS.  J  iu  this  divifion.  It  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  N. 
latitud:?  59".  57*.  and  E.  long.  31^  ;  but  the  reader  may  have  a  better 
idea  of  its  fitualion,  by  being  informed  that  it  flands  on  bo'h  fides  the 
river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  the  bottom  of  the  Finland  guli?. 
In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confifted  of  a  few  fmall  fifliing  huts,  on  a 
fpot  fo  marfliy,  that  the  ground  was  formed  iato  nine  illands  ;  by 
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■ivhich  according  to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters  are  Hill  divided* 
Without  entering  into  too  minute  a  deicription  of  this  city,  it  is  fi.if- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every  way,  and  contains 
every  ftrufture  for  magnificence,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  reve- 
nue, navigation,  war  and  commerce,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  mod 
celebrated  cities  in  Europe.  There  is  but  one  bridge  over  the  Neva, 
which  joins  the  Dock  yard  to  Bafd'sifland— it  is  con(lru6ted  with  tlat 
bottomed  boats,  which  in  tlie  fpring  are  laid  acrofs  the  river,  and  re- 
moved in  autumn  before  the  fro'fl  begins.  Tlvere  is  a  convent 
which  deferves  particular  notice,  in  which  440  young  ladies  arc 
educated  at  the  eniprcfs's  expenfe  ;  200  of  th«ra  of  fuperior  rank,  and 
the  others,  daughters  of  citizens  and  tradefmen,  who,  after  a  certain 
time  allotted  to  their  education,  quit  the  convent  with  improvements 
fuitahle  to  their  conditions  of  life,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  clais  are 
prefented  with  a  furn  of  money  as  a  dowry  if  they  marry,  or  to  pro- 
cure to  themfelves  a  proper  livelihood.  Near  to  this  convent  is  a 
Foundling  Hcfpital,  aihftant  to  that  noble  one  cftabliaied  at  Mofcow, 
£nd  where  the  mother  may  come  to  be  delivered  privately,  and  then 
after  the  utmoft  attention  io  her,  ihe  leaves  the  child  to  the  ftate,  as  a 
parent  more  capable  of  promoting  its  welfare. 

As  Petevlburg  is  the  emporium  of  Rullia,  the  number  of  foreign 
fi:iips  trading  to  it  in  the  fummer  time  is  furprifmg.  In  winter,  3000 
one-horfc  fledges  are  employed  for  pafrcngcrs  iji  the  ftreets.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that  there  arc  170.000  inhabitants  in  this  city;  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  thirtv-five  great  churches;  for  in  it  almoft  every 
fe£l  of  the  Chriflian  religion  is  tolerated.  It  alio  contains  five  palaces, 
-fome  of  which  are  fuperb,  particularly  that  which  is  called  the  New 
Summer  Falaee,  near  the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is  an  elegant  piece 
of  architefturc.  This  m.agnificent  city  is  defended  on  that  fide  next 
the  fea  by  the  fortrcls  of  Cronftadt  ;  which,  confidering  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  navigating  a  large  naval  force  through  the  gulf  ol 
Finland,  is  fufficicnt  to  guard  it  on  that  fids  from  the  attempts  of  any 
enemy.  Peterfourg  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  oi\e  of 
Peter  the  Great's  conquefts  from  the  Swedes.  All  the  neighbourhood 
cf  this  city  is  covered  with  country  houfcs  and  gardens. 

The  city  of  Mofcow,  formerly  the  capital  of  this  great  empu-e, 
ftands  on  a  plcafant  plain,  in  N.  lat,  .55"  40'  E.  long.  38"^  1414  miles 
N.  E.  of  London.  The  river  Mofl<.wa  running  through  it  in  a 
winding  courfe,  and  -feveral  eminences,  interlperfcd  with  gardens, 
groves  and  lawns,  f«rm  mofl  delightful  profpe6ls.  It  feems  rallier  to 
be  a  cultivated  counny  than  a  city.  The  ancient  magnificence  of 
this  city  would  be  incredible,  v/cre  it  nOt  atteded  by  themoft  unqu.d- 
tionable  authors  :  But  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  uncul- 
tivated ftate  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have  made  it  ap- 
pear with  a  greater  Juftre  in  the  eyes  of  a  traveller.  Buiching  fpeaiv.s 
ef  it  as  the  largeft  city  in  Europe  ;  but  that  can  be  only  meant  as  to 
the  ground  it  ftands  on,  computed  to  be  16  miles  in  tircumfercu&-e. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  thai  Mofcow  contains  1600  churches,  among 
which  are  •!  I  Ca'thedrals,  and  271  parifli  churches.  Around  the  ex- 
change, according  to  Bufching,  are  about  6000  fine  {hops,  which  dil- 
play  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  efpcciallv  to  and  from  China.  No 
city  di.C^lays   a    greater  contrail  than   Moi:ow,  of  magnificence  and 
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iTieanncfs  in  building-.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  arc 
miferable  timber  booths  ;  but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  ?.nd 
other  public  edifices,  are'lpacious  and  lofty.  The  grand  imperial 
pahice,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moft  (uperb  ftruftures  in  the  world  : 
it  (tands  in  the  Kremclin,  one  of  the  interior  circles  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  old  imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe,  and  flables,  a  viftu- 
alling-houfe.  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch, 
nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parifh  churches,  the  arfenal, 
\s'ith  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the  churches  in  the 
Krcmelin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft:  of  them  gilt,  or  covered  with 
lilver  :  The  architefture  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the 
churches  are  richly  ornamented  ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  faints  are 
decorated  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  cathedral,  which  has  noiewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with 
copper  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  hlver  branch  with  foity-eight 
lights,  faid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.  A  volume'would  fcarcely  fuffice 
to  recount  the  other  parriculars  of  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  Its 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars,  the  magazine,  the 
patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble  ft.ru6lures. 
".the  public  is  not  unacauainted  with  the  barbarous  anecdote,  that  the 
czar  John  Bafilides,  ordered  the  arcliitcfh  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem 
TO  be  deprived  of  liis  eye-light,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its  equal, 
'i'he  flory  is  improbable,  and  might  take  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  dif- 
pofition  of-  that  great  prince,  I  lliall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  men- 
tion the  great  bell  of  Mcicow.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  diftra6ledly 
fond  of  bells,  that  they  are  always  tinkling  in  every  quarter.  The 
jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Kreme- 
lin  church,  and  its  otlicr  furniture,  can  be  only  equalled  by  what  is 
ieen  at  the  famous  Holy  Houie  of  J.,oretto  in  Italy.  Voltaire  fays, 
that  Peter,  who  was  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  negleft  Moi'cow 
at  the  time  he  was  building  Pcterfburg  :  for  he  caufed  it  to  be  paved, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,   and  enriched  it  with  manufactures. 

The  foundling  Hofpital  at  Mofcow  is  an  excellent  inflitution,  and 
appears  to  be  under  very  judicious  regulations,  it  was  founded  by 
xhe  prefent  emprefs,  and  is  iupported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
legacies  and  otjier  charitable  endowments.  It  is  an  immenfe  pile  of 
building,  of  a  quadrangular  Ihape,  and  contains  3000  foundlings  : 
When  the  cftablifhment  is  completed,  it  is  intended  to  contain  8000. 
'J'hey  are  taken  great  care  of  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  have 
the  liberty  of  choofing  any  particular  branch  of  trade;  and  for  this 
purpofc  ti^crc  are  different  fpecies  of  manufaflurcs  eftabliihed  in  the 
liofpital.  When  they  have  gone  through  a  certain  apprenticefliip,  or 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  allowed  the  libertv  of  fetting  up  for 
themfelves  :  A  fum  of  money  is  beilowed  upon  each  foundling  for 
that  purpofe,  and  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of 
the  Ruflian  empire.  This  is  a  very  confidciable  ])rivilege  in  Ruffia, 
where  the  pealants  are  ilaves,  and  cannot  leave  their  villages  with- 
out tlie  permillion  of  their  mafters. 

Nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Molcow. 
When  lord  CarliHe  was  the  Englifli  ambalTador  there,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  this  city  was  12  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  number  of 
houfes  was  u'mputcd  at  40.C00.     \'olCaire  fays,  that  when  he  wrote, 
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J^loffpw  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  tiiat  its  inhahltjnti 
amounted  to  500,000  :  Later  and  more  authentic  accounts  fav,  that 
the  number  of  inliabitants  in  IMofcow  is  about  J50..000  •,  confiRingof 
noble  f.'milics,  inercliants.  pricfts,  ironks,  mechanics,  hibourers,  car- 
riers,  fiedge-drivers  and  fervants,  belonging  to  the  church. 

Ct'kiosities.  J     This  article   affords   no    great  entertainment,   as 
Ruilla  has  but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations. 
She  can,    however,    produce   many    flupenduous  monuments  of  the 
public  fpirit  of  her   lovereign  ;  particularly  the  canals  made  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  t^oramerce.     Siberia  is  full  of  old    fepul- 
cbrcs  of  an    unknoun    natiori,  whofe  inflruments  and  arms  were  all 
xnadc  of  copper.     In  the  cabinet  of  natural  hidory  at  Pelerlhurg.  is  3 
rhinoceros  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river    Valui,   with  his  fkin, 
^nd  the  hair  upon  it  pcrfcft.     I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paflion  the 
RulTians  have  for  bell-ringing  ;  and  we  arc  told,  that  the  great  bell  of 
Mofcow,    the   lajgell   in  the  world,  weighs  443,772  pounds.      It  is  19 
,  feet  high,   and  23  in  diameter  ;  and  was  call  in  the    reign  of  the  em- 
prefs  Anne  ;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung,  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and 
3  large  peicc  is  broken  out  of  it  :  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufe. 
lek.     Mr  Bruce,   in  his    hite   Memoirs,    mentions  a  bell  at  Mofcow, 
founded  in  Czar  .Boris's  time,  19  feet  high,  23  in  diametre,  64  in  cir- 
cumference,   and   two   in    thicknefs,    that    weighed  336,000  pounds. 
The   building   of  Petei  fburg,  and   railing  it   of  a  fudden    from  a  few 
filhing-huls  to   be  a  poj/ulous   and   rich   city,   is   ])crhaps   a   curiolity 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  fmcc  the  creation  of  the   Egyptian  p\'ramids. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cronifadt,   in   the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peteflh'.irg,  which  is  almoft  impregnable.     This  fortrels  and 
city  employed,  for   fomc   years,  300,000   men,  in   layi^ig  its  founda- 
tions,  and  driving  piles,  night  and  day  :  a  work   which  no  monarch 
in  Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have   executed.     The  whole  plan, 
with  a  very  little  afliftance  from  fome  German  engineers,   was  drawn 
by  his  own  hand.      Equally  wonderful  was  the  navy  which  he  raifed 
to  his  people,  at  the  time   when    they   could  hardly  be   laid  tc   have 
poffeffed  a  fiiip  in  any  part  of  the  globe.     What   is  more  wonderful 
than  all,  lie  often  wrought  in-'perfon  in  all  the'e  amazing  works,  with 
the  fame  afliduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

General  remarks.]  Ruffiais  indebted  for  its  prefent  flourifliirig 
ftate  to  tlie  efforts  of  two  great  monarchs,  fucceeding  eacii  otlier  at  no 
great  diftancc  of  time.  Had  the  intcrsnediate  fovcreigns  between  Pe- 
ter the  Great  and  Catharine  the  Second,  who  filled  up  the  intcrv;d  of 
37  years,  been  capable  of  t'ollov/ing  the  Peps  of  the  lirll;  of  thefe  rnon- 
urchs,  who  found,  about  f)o  years  ago.  his  native  country  uncivilized 
and  defolatc,  this  riHng  empire  would  have  been  much  farthci  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  profperity.  The  prefent  condition  of  this 
country  requires,  tliat  tjie  incrcafe  of  its  population  fliould  be  th.e 
principal  ohjefl  of  the  attention  of  government.  It  is  the  obvious 
policy  of  Ruflia  to  avoid  wars,  to  encourage  marriages,  and  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  manufaftures,  and  commerce.  Though  its  provin- 
ces are  of  an  enormous  extent,  tiiough  its  army  is  the  largeft  in  Eu- 
rope, tlie  Rufhan  empire  is  not  vet  become  formidable  to  the  other 
great  European  powers.  Its  vafl  dominions,  peopled  in  the  more  re- 
mote parts  by  numerous,  fierce,  and  refriefs  barbarians,  contain  as 
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inanydomeflic  enemies,  who,  in  a  great  meafure,  engage  the  attentiioii 
and  occupy  the  power  of  the  ftate.  The  neighbouring  Perfian  and 
Turkifh  dominions,  eafily  provoked  to  hoftilities,  require  large  bodies 
of  trcops  to  guard  the  frontiers,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  with- 
Cut  endangering  the  fafcty  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  of  Rulfia,  notwithftanding  the  very  unfa- 
vourabls  circumftanccs  which  attended  her  taking  poffelfion  of  the 
government  of  that  empire,  has,  fince  the  commencement  of  her 
reicn,  filled  her  high  ftation  with  diftinguifhed  reputation  and  ability. 
She  has  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts,  and  endeavoured  greatly 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  her  fubje£ls  ;  Though  the  extreme  defpo- 
"tifm  of  the  Ruffian  governmetii.  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs 
'of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  the  real  profperity  of  this  empire.' 
Her  imperial  majefly  has,  however,  effe£led  many  beneficial  and  im- 
portant regulations  in  the  interior  police  of  her  vaft  empire,  and  par- 
'ticulaily  in  the  courts  of  juflice.  One  of  thefe  is,  the  abolition  of  the 
life  of  torture  ;  and  fhe  has  alfo  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
reformation  of  prifons.  The  new  cn;de  of  laws,  for  which  fhe  hath 
piven  her  inftruftions,  is  yet  wanting  to  give  political  felicity  to  an 
oppreitcd  people.  But  one  of  the  mod  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  her 
reign,  is  her  eftablifliment  of  an  armed  neutrality,  for  the  proteftion 
•of  the  commerce  of  nations  not  at  war,  from  any  attacks  or  infults 
from  bclligercht  powers.  By  the  code  of  maritime  law,  which  her 
imperial  majefty  has  endeavoured  to  enforce,  neutral  fnips  are  to  en- 
joy a  free  navigation,  even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  bel- 
ligerent powers  ;  and  all  effefts  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  belligerent 
powers  are  looked  upon  to  be  as  free,  on  board  fuch  neutral  fhips,  ex- 
cepting only  fuch  goods  as  are  cxprefsly  ftipulated  contraband  in  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  1780  that  her  im- 
.pcrial  majefty  invited  the  powers  not  at  war  to  accede  to  this  armed 
neutrality.  Thofc  who  engaged  in  it  were  to  make  a  common  caufe 
of  it  at  fca,  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  Tnould  violate, 
\vlth  refpeft  to  neutral  nations,  thefe  principles  of  maritime  law. 
The  armed  neutrality  was  acceded  to,  the  fame  ye<ir,  by  the  kings  of 
■Sweden  and  Denmark,  nn'd  by  the  States- General. 

Catherine  II.  Emprefs  of  all  the  Rviflias.  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft, 
\vas  born  in  1729,  and  afcended  the  throne  in  1762,  upon  the  depofi- 
'tion  and  dt-ath  of  her  hufband.  She  was  marriad  to  that  plince 
Vhilll  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp.  in  1745,  by  whom  {he  had  iffue 
Paul  Petrowitz,  great  duke  of  Ruflia,  born  in  1754,  who  has  been 
twice  married,  and  by  his  prefent  duchels,  the  princefs  of  Wirtem- 
^erg,  has  had  two  fons,  Alexander  and  ConflLi-ntinc,  and  a  daughter 
■iAlcxandrina  Pawlcona, 
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The  BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

TABLE. 


GREAT-BRITAIN    and    IRi 
Areas  in  Square  Miles.               Population. 

<:  L  A  i\  D. 
Population  for  each 
fingie  Sq.  Mile. 

92,294        Kitcnin 

/Guthrie,  or 
'04,701     \Templeman 
oo.opS         St.  I'eb. 

According   to   fome  Au- 
thors only    9,000.000 
Toothers        11,800,000 
Irobablv          ii, 000,000 

i'5 

109 

A. 
iixtent  andDivifions. 

G  R  E  AT-B  R  I 
Areas  in  Sq.  Miles. 

TAIN. 

Population. 

Populatiov 

for  every 

fquare  Mile 

Long.2^eaft,6''2o/W. 

at,49^-58^  50/-, 
lie  Shetland   Iflands 
to  above  61". 

Kitchin  70,096 
St.  U.     79,712 

9,300,000   but 
more  probably 
8,300.000 

105 

,  iNl  G  L  A  iN  U   ana  1 
WALES           J 

n  England  arc  28  Ci 

545II2 
lies,  above  650  Towi 

8.00O5OOO 

5,500,000 
Dr.  Price 

8,447,200 
Chalmer 

7,000.000 
the  raoft 
probable 
ftatement 

is,  &  1,586,00c 
L 

129 

)  Dwellirigs. 

'hAI.MF.  !«. 

i  C  0  T  E  A  N  D 

5 

25,boo 

1,300,000 
1,500.000 
according  to 
others 
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B.     IRELAND. 

21,216               2,500,000                117 
2,161,5146. 

•England  is  divided  into  the  following  40  Counties  or  Shires. 

CHIEF    TOWNS. 

Eloufes 


i.  ^.liddlefex 


2.  Surrey 


8co,oob  inhab.      130,000 
London         900,000  accord.   &  is  con- 
to  Entick.         flantlyin- 
)»  creafmg. 

I  1,000,000  Eufching 
■South^vark  I      750,000  Wendeborn 


J      86^,500  medium.       3. 
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Effex 

Hertfordfhire 

Kent 

SufTex 

Buckinghamfhire 

Bcdfovdflnre 

Huntingdonfhire 

Cambridgelhive 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 
13.  Oxfordfliire 
34,  Berkfhire 
ig.  Glouceftcrfhirc 
s6.  "VVorcefterfl-iire 
17.  Monmouth  {hire 

Herefovdrnirc 

Shropfhire 

Stafi'ordl'hirc 


3- 

4- 

6. 

7- 
9 


10. 
u. 

12. 


;8. 


19 

20 


Warwickflih-e 

Lciceflerfiiire 
Derbyfniiie 


21. 

22. 

23- 

24.  Nottinghamfliire 

25.  Lincolnfhire 

26.  Rutlandfhire 

27.  Nai-thamptonfnirc 

28.  Somerfetfhire 

29.  Wiltfiiire 
go.  Plampfhire 
31.   ^ 

33- 

35- 


Z7' 


Dorfetfhire 
Devonfhire 
Cornv^all 

Yorkfhire 

Chefhire 

Durham 

Lancafhirc 


38.  Wcftmoreland 
3a.  Northumberland 
40.   C/umberland 


Colchefter,  Harwich 

Hertford 

Canterbury,  Dover 

Cliichefter,  Winchelfea 

Buckingham 

Bedford 

Huntingdon 

Cambridge,  6000  Ely 

Ipfwieh,  Bury,  Newmarket 

Norwich,  Yarmouth 

Oxford 

Pleading,  Windfor 

Gloucefter 

Worcefter,  25,cx>o 

Monmouth 

Hereford 

Shrewfbury 

Stafford,   Lichfield 
f  Warwick,  Coventry  25,000,  Eiilning- 
\      ham  50,000 

Leicefler 

Derby 

Nottingham,  17,000 

Lincoln 

Ok  eh  am 

Northampton 

Bath,  Briftol,  90,000. 

Salifbury 

Winchefter,  Portfmouth,  Southampton 

Dorchefter 

Exeter,  Plymouth 

Launcefton  1 

York,  Hull,  Halifax,  Leeds 

Chefter,  14,000 

Durham 
f  Lancafter,   Mancheftcr  28,006,  Liver-* 
l^      pool  40,000 


Appleby 

Newcaflle,   40,000 
,     .  ..,,,  ,^>.^..^  Cailifle,  Whitehaven 

Walks  contains  701 1  fquare  miles,  and  about  300,000  people.  It 
'S  divided  into  12  counties:  Pembrokefliire,  Carmarthenmire,  Gla- 
Tnor<-an(liire,  Brecknock  fliire,  Cardiganfhire,  Radnorflnre,  Mont- 
gorrieryfliire,    Merioncthlhhc,  Flintfturc,  Denbighfliire,    Carnarvon- 

iiiire,  Anglefea.  « 

Scotland  is  divided  into  3^  ^^'res  and  two  ftewarafhips  ;  18 
counties  belonging  to  South  Scotland,  15/'^  North  Scotland  Their 
names  arc  the  following  :  1 .  Midlothian  (or  Ldinburg)  a.  Weft  Lo- 
thian. 3.  Eaft  Lothijn.  t.  Merfe  or  Berwick  5.  Roxborough. 
6     Selkirk.       7.  Peebkiv.       8.   Dumfries.       9.   Galloway.      J  o.   Air. 


ji.  Lanerk.    la.   Dumbarton.    1; 
mannan.     16.  Fife.     ij.Kinrols. 
21. 


Renfrew. 
18.  Bute. 


14. 
19, 


Argyle. 
Forfar.     22.  Kinkardin.    23,  Aberdeen.    24.  Bair.ti, 


Stirling.     15.  Clac- 
20.  Perth. 

25.  Nairne. 

26.  Elgin* 
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26.  Elgin.  27.  Invernefs.  28.  Cromartie.  29.  Rofs.  30.  Su- 
therland. 31.  Caithncfs*  and' the  two  ftewarties  :  32.  Kirbud- 
bright,  and  33.  Orkney  and  Shetland  lilands.  The  chief  towns  are 
Edinbur<T.  81,865  inhabitants,  Glafgow  30,000,  Perth  11.000,  Aber- 
deen 18, coo,  Invernefs  1 1,0s o,  Dumfries  5000. 

Ireland  is  divided   into  four  provinces,  tliofe  of  Leinflrr,  ULi.---. 
Connought,  and  Munjicr.     Leinfter  contains  the  foliowing   12   ro-  ■■ 
tics  :    1.  Dublin.     2.   Louth.     3.  Wicklow.     4.  Wexford.     5.  ' 
ford.      6.    Eaft     Meath.       7.    WeH    Mcath.       8.     King's     Couuiy. 
c.    Queen's   County.      10.    Kilkenny,      ri.     Kildarc.       12,  Carlov/. 
Ulfler  contains  nine  counties:    13.  Down.      14.  Armagh.      1.5.   Mc 
naffhan.      16.     Cavan.      17.    Antrim.      18.     Londonderry.      19.   Ty- 
rone.    20.    Fermanagh.       21.    Donegall. — To   Gonnaught  belong    5 
counties :  22.   Leitrim.      23.  Rofcommon.       24.  Mayo.      25.  Sligo. 
26.  Galway. — Munfter  contains  6  counties  :   27.  Clare.      28.  Corke. 
20.  Kerry.     30.   Limerick.     31.  Tipperary.     32.  Waterford.      The 
chief  towns  of  this  kingdom  are  the   following:   Dublin,   the  capital 
of  Ireland,  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants,   (See    Kutner's    Let- 
ters) Corke  87,000,  Limerick  32,000,  V/aterford  and  Gallway. 
Bvitifk  PojpJJions  beyond  the  Seas. 

1.  In  El'rofe  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  3:2oo 
inhabitants. 

2.  In  ArRiCA,  Cabo  Corfe,  O^i  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fome  other 
forts  there  and  near  the  Gambia,  and  th.e  ifiand  of  St.  Helena. 

3.  In  Asia  the  extenftve  countries  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of 
Orixa:  The  capital  of  Bengal  is  Calcutta,  or  Fort  William,  the  rcfi- 
dence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Knglifli  EaftTndia  fcttlem.cnts. 

,  Theie  territories  are  computed  to  contain  10.000,000  inhabitants,  and 
II  to  be  in  extent  near  150, 000  fquare  miles.      2.    Large  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  of  which   Madras  is  the  capital,    containing 
80,000  inhabitants.     3.  The  fettlements  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  and  many  other  forts  and  faftories  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  the  Iflands  of  Sumatra,  Bally,  Banca. 
j        4.   In  America  the  extenfive  provinces  of  Canada,  1.  Nova  Scotia  ; 
!   fettlements  in  Labrador  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  ifiands  of  Newfouiir' 
I   lan6,  Cape-Breton,  and  St.  John.     2.  In.the  ll'e/l- Indies,    tlie  Baha' 
illands,  Bermudas,    Jamairs^,    Barbadoes,  St.    Chriftopher's,   Anti,/^  t, 
Montferat,  Nevis.  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  Barbuda.  DcmiijCc'. 
St.  Vincent,  Anguilla.     Thefc  appendage^  to  the  Britifli  Empire,   v-,-- 
fhall  defcribe  more  particularly  in  their  proper  places,   and  fliall  pio- 
ceed  to  ccnfider  feparately  the  three  grand  divifions  of  the  BriliH 
pire,  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland. 

E       N       G        L        A        N       D, 

Er^lTKNT        AND        SiTUATION. 

Miles.  Degrees 

Length    380  1      v.f^„_      r  50  and  56  North  latitude. 
Breadth  300  J      ^"^^^"     \    o   Eafta.nd  6-20  Weft  longitude. 

Climate  and  Boundaries.]  THE  longeit  day  in  the  northern 
part.s,  contains  17  hours  30  minutes  ;  and  the  ftrorteil  in  the  fouthern, 
near  8  liours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  ifiand 
called  Scotland  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  cu  the  weft,  by 
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St.  George's  Channel  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Englifh  Channel, 
tvhich  parts  it  from  France.  « 

The  infular  fituation  of  England,  renders  it  liable  to  a  great  uncer* 
tainty  of  weather,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  fea  coafts  are 
often  viiited  by  agues  and  fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame 
deoree  of  latitude,  are  fubjeft  ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially  thofe  who  live 
-on  a  dry  fo'l*  To  this  fituation  ivkewife  is  to.be  afcribed  that  perpet- 
ual verdure  for  which  England  is  remarkable,  occafioned  by  refreni.ing 
ihowers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Namic  and  divisions  ancient  and  modern.]  A'Htiquaries  are 
•divided  wltli  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  England  :  fume  de- 
rive it  from  a  Celtic  word,  lignifying  a  level  country  ;  others,  and 
with  more  probability,  from  Anglen,  a  province  now  Tubjeft  to  his 
Danifli  ma,)eiiy,  which  furniflvd  a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon 
adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  whole 
iiland  went  by  the  name  of  Britamiia.  The  word  Brit,  according  t6 
Mr.  Camden,  fignified  painted  or  flained  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
being;  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  :  Other  antiquaries,  however, 
40  not  aaree  in  this  etymology.  The  weRern  tra£l  of  England,  which 
is  almofl  fcparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is 
called  Wales,  or  the  land  of  /I  rangers^  because,  inhabited  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  ^  who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Romans,  and  were  ftrangers 
■to  the  old    natives. 

The  Romans   divided   England   into, 

1.  Eritannia  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weftern  parts,  comprehend* 
ing  Wales  ;    and, 

3.  Maxima  Ctefarienfis,  which  reached  from  tlie  Trent  as  far  north- 
■ivard  as  the  wall  of  Severus,  betv/een  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and 
i'ometimes  as  far  as  that  of  Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth 
and   Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add  the  Flavia  Caefarienfis,  which  they  fup- 
■Dofe  to  contain  the  midland  counties. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England  about  the  year  450,  and  when 
thcv  were  eilabliflied  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated 
to  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the 
countries  v^hich  each  had  been  the  moft  inftrumental  in  conquering  ; 
■a  id  the  whole  formed  a  heptarchy,  or  political  republick,  conhftingof 
leven  kingdoms;.  But  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  Vv'as  chofen  out  of  the 
fevcn  kings  ;  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  called  a  political  republic^ 
its  conflitution  greatly  refembling  that  of  ancient  Greece. 

Kin/doms  erected  hy  the  Saxons,  ujually  fcite-d  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
Kingdoms.  Counties. 

J.   Kent    founded   by  Hengifl;   i"  /  i<^      ^ 

475,  and  ended  in  823,  \ 

2.   South  Saxons,  founded  by  Ella  J  SufTej: 

in  49 1,  and  ended  in  600.  \  S\jrrv 

{Norfolk 
Suffolk  ■;. 

Cambridge  /. 

With  the  lilc  of  Elv 
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Kingdoms. 


7.  Mercia,  founded  by  Cridda  in 
582,  and  ended  in  874. 


Counties* 
"Cornv/all  ' 
Devon. 

'  -        ,    ,,      ^  Dorfet 

.  Weft-Saxons,  foundedby  Cer- .  gomerfet. 
die  in  5 12,  and  ended  in  1060.    1  ■^yjj,^^ 

1  Hants 
LBerks 
'^Lancafter 
York 

5.  Northumberland     founded  by^  ^umb^eHand 
Ida  in  574,  and  ended  111792.     N^.^ftj^oreland 

'  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  to 
\_     the  Frith  of  Edinburgh 

6.  Eaft-Saxons,foundedbyErche- r  Eflex 
wia  in  527,  and  ended  in  746.    \  Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfo-d 

f  The  other  part  of  Hertford 

Glouceftcr 

Hereford 

Woicefter 

Warwick 

Leicefter 

Rutland 

Northampton 
,  Lincoln 
]  Huntingdorx 

Bedford 

Buckingham. 

Oxford 

Stafford 

Derby 

Salop 

Nottingham 

Chefher. 

We  preferve  thefe  divifions,  as  they  account  for  diiterent  local  cuf- 
toms,  and  many  very  eflential  modes  of  inheritance,  which  to  this  day 
prevailin  England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different  inftitu- 
tions  under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  invafion,  England  has 
been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  excepting; 
Middlefex  and  Chefhire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or  annual 
progrefsof  the  judges,  for  adminiflering  juftice  to  the  fubjefts  who  ai;c 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  Thefe  circuits  are  :  i.  Home  circuit. 
2.  Norfolk  circuit.  3.  Oxford  circuit.  4.  Middland  circuit.  5,. 
Weftern  circuit.     6.  Northern  circuit. 

Middlefex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chcfliire  is  left  out  of  thcfc 
circuits,  becaufe,  being  a  county  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws 
and  privileges.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided  in- 
to four  circuits.  The  circuits  of  Wales  are:  l.  North-Eaft  circuit. 
2.  North-Weft  circuit.  3.  South.Eaft  circuit.  4.  South-Weft  cir- 
cuit. 

In 
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^o  Counties,  which  fend  up  to  parliament  8b  knights, 

2.3   Cities  (I'lly  none,  London  four.)  50  citizens. 

J  67  Boroughs,  two  each  334  burgelfes, 

5   Borouglis  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bcwdley,  "1  burgafles. 

Hig'naiTi-Ferrars,"  and  Monmouth, (one  each)  /      0        q^       • 
2   Univerfitics  4  reprefentatives, 

8  Cinque  ports  Haftings,    Dover,    Sandwich," 

Romuey,  Hythe,  &  their  three  dependents,  >    16  barons. 
Rye,  Winchclfea,  and  Seaford.)  two  each. 

W  ALES. 
12    Counties  -  12  knights. 

12  Boroughs  (PeiT^roke  two,  Merioneth  none)  7         1  rr 

one  each  §  §       ^» 

SCOTLAND. 
33    Shires  30  knights. 

6j  Cities  and  Boroughs  15  burgefles. 

Total    558 


Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided, 
:  icre  are  counties  corporate,  coniifting  of  certain  diftrifts,  to  which 
the  liberties  and  jurifdiftions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted 
by  roval  charter.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diftinft  from 
Middlefex  ;  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briilol,  Norwich,  Worcefter, 
and  the  towns  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  are 
counties  of  themfelves,  diftiu£t  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The' 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland, 
and  hath  within  its  jurifdiclion  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the 
r.orth-fide  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are  contained;  for 
every  borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough 
or  city.  A  borougli  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  lends  up  burgeflfes  to  par- 
liament ;  and  this  makes  the  diiference  between  a  village  or  town,  and, 
a  borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and  feme  not  corporate  ; 
and  though  decayed,  as  Old  Sarum,  they  frill  fend  burgelfes  to  parlia- 
ment. A  city  is  a  corporate  borough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath, 
a  bishop,  for  if  the  bifliopric  be  dilfolved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To 
have  fuburbs  proves  it  to  be  a  city.  Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as 
before  mentioned. 

Soir,  AIR,  SEASONS,  AXD  w'ATKR.]  The  foil  of  England  3nd  WalcS 
differs  in  each  coHUty,  not  fo  mucli  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
though  that  muft  be  admitted  to  occallon  a  very  conliderable  altera- 
tion, as  from  the  progrefs  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  have 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  gardens,  the  draining  of  marfhes, 
and  many  other  local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfcclion  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  if  we  except  China.  If  no  unkindly  feafons  happen,  Eng-  * 
land  produces  corn,  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  bring  large  fums  of  ready  money  for  her  exports.  No 
nation  exceeds  England  in  the  produftions  of  the  garden,  which* 
have  coiuc  to  luch  perfection,  that  the  rareft  of  foreign  fruits  have  been^ 

cultivated 
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cultivated  here  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof  of  this  fliould  be 
required  let  it  be  remembered,  that  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
though  peopled  by  about  i,ooo,oco  inhabitants,  is  plentifully  li.pplicd 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  grounds  within  i  2  rniies 

diftance.  .  , 

The  foil  of  England  feems  to  be  particularly  aaaptcafor  rearing  tim- 
ber ;  and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and 
eeiitlemcn,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  driightful  and  aftonifhing. 

The  air  in  many  places  is  loaded  with  vapours  wafted  from  tlie  At- 
lantic Ocean  by  weilerly  winds  ;  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and 
ilorms,  fo  that  in  this  refpeft  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of 
delicate  conftilutions,  more  di-fagrceable  than  unhealthy.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  excefTivcly  capri- 
cious, and  unfavourable  to  certain  conflitutions,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  induced  to'fly  to  foreign  countries  for  health. 

The  fpring  begins  fomctimes  in  Eebrviary,  and  fometimes  in  Apriu 
In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  often  covered  with  hoars'^  froft  iii- 
flead  of  bloffoms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  fomctimes  as  cold  as  irs 
the  middle  of  December,  yet  at  other  times  the  thermometer  rifes  in 
that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy.  Even  Augull;  has  its  viciffi- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  an  average  September,  and  next  to 
it  October,  are  the  two  mofi  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  Ihe  na- 
tives fometimes  experience  all  the  four  feafons  within  the  compais  oi 
one  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot  and  mild  weather.  The  ineonftancy  of 
the  feafons,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the  effefts  that  might  be 
naturally  apprehended.  A  fortnight,  cv  at  mofl  three  weeks-,  general- 
ly make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to  tlie  maturity  of  the  frui(s  of 
the  earth  :  And  it  is  hardly  ever  obfcrved  that  the  inhabitants  fuffcr 
by  a  hot  fummer.  Even  the  greateft  irregularity  and  the  moll  unfa- 
vourable appearances  of  the  fcaions,  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  at- 
tended with  famine,  and  very  feldom  with  fcarcity. 

The  champain  parts  of  England  are  generally  fuppiied  with  excel- 
lent fprings  and  fountains  of  water  ;  though  a  difcerning  palate  may 
perceive,  that  they  frequently  contain  fom-e  mineral  impregnation. 
The  conflitutions  of  tlie  Englilh,  and  the  ditcafcs  to  which  they  arer 
liable,  have  rendered  them  extrem.ely  inquifitivc  after  falubvious  wa- 
ters, for  the  recoveryand  piefcrvation  of  their  health  ;  fo  thatEngland 
contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  mofl  celebrated  arc  the  hot  baths  of  Batli 
and  Briftol  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Deiby- 
fhire  ;  the  mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Harrowgate,  and 
Scarborough. 

Face  OK  the  country  and  ^souxT.■'EI  xs.]  The  induftry  of  ther 
Englifli  has  in  a  good  degree  fuppiied  the  abfcnce  of  tliofe  favcnvs 
which  naturehas  fo  laviflily  bellowed  upon  fome  foreign  climates.  The 
cultivated  parts  of  England  abour-d  in  the  mofl  beautiful  fcencs.  Bar.- 
ren  fpotsarenot  without  their  verdure  ;  b-^t  nothing  can  crive  us  a  high- 
er idea  of  the  Englilh  induftry,  than  obferving  that  fome  of  the  plcaf- 
antefl  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  moil  barren,  but  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  labour.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fafely  afhrmed,  that  no 
country  in  Europe  furpafTes  England  in  the  beauty'of  its  profpe-Els,  or 
the  opulence  of^ts  inhabitants* 

Though 
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Thougli  England  is  full  of  delightful  hills  and  rifing  grounds,  yet  li 
contains  few  mountains.  The  moft  noted  are  the  peak  in  Derbyfhire, 
and  the  Endle  in  LancaChire.  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts  may  be 
called  mountainous. 

Rivers  A\-»  LAKES.]  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to'its 
beauty,  as  Vv-cll  as  its  opulence.  The  Thames,  a  noble  river,  rifes  on 
the  confines  of  Gloucellerlhire,  a  little  S  W.  of  CirenceRer,  and  after 
receiving  the  many  tributary  fireams  of  other  rivers,  it  paffes  to  Ox- 
ford, then  by  Abiiigdon,  Wolingford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Wind*, 
for.  FroT)  thence  to  Kingfton,  where  formerly  it  met  the  tide,  which, 
fmcc  the  building  of  Weftminfter  bridge,  is  faid,  to  tlow  no_  higher 
than  Richmond  ;  thence  it  flows  to  London,  and"  after  dividing  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Effex,  it  widens  in  its  progrcfs,  till  it  falls  into 
the  feaat  the  Nore,  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fhips  to  London 
bridge  :  For  manv  ages,  there  were  but  two  bridges  over  the  Thames, 
thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton.  The  great  increafe  of  riches,  com- 
merce, and  inland  trade,  is  however  now  multiplying  them,  and  for 
commodioufncfs,  architeaure,  and  workmanOiip,  thofe  lately  erefted 
at  Weftmlnftcr  and  Black  FriarS,  are  equalled  perhaps  by  none  in  the 

v/oild. 

The  river  Medway.  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Sheernefs.'and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fhips  as  far  as 
Chatham.  The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in 
England,  and  the  firft  for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinlimmon-hill  in  North 
Wales  ;  becomes  navigable  at  Welch-Pool  ;  and  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Brilloi  channel,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  lie  the  great  fhips 
which  cannot  get  up  to  Bridol.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moorlands  of 
r^taffordfhire,  and  running  fouth-eaftby  Newcaftle-under-line,  divides 
that  county  into  two  parts  ;  and  being  jpined  by  the  Oufe.  and  fevcral 
other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name  of  the  Flumber,  fall- 
ing into  the  fea  fouth-eaft.  of  Hvilk 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (a  Gaelic  word 
fignifying  water  in  general)  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  receiv- 
ing the  water  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from 
■weft  to  eaft  through  Northumbeiland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea 
at  Tinmouth.  below  Newcaftle.  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  di- 
viding Durham  from  Yorklhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below- 
Stockton.  The  Tweed  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  tlie  borders  of  Scot- 
land, and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from 
fouth  to  north  through  Wcftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  paffing 
bv  Carliflc.  falls  into  Solway  Frith  below  that  city.  The  Lower  Avon 
runs  weft  through  Wiltfliire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somerfetfhire 
from  Gloucefterfhire,  runs  to  Briftol,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Scvcvn  below  tl,at  city.  The  Dcrwcnt,  which  runs  from  eaf^  to  weft 
throu'.di  (\m-,hcrland.'  and  pafting  by  Cockermouth,  falls  into  the  Irifti 
fea  a  Utile  below.  The  Ribblc,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through 
i,;incarnire,  and  pafiing  bv  Prcfton,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Infh  fea. 
The  Merfey,  which  runs  from  the  foutli-eaft  to  the  north-weft  through 
Chelhire.  and  then  dividing  Chefhirefrom  Lancafliire,  paffes  by  Liver-» 
pool,  atui  falls  into  the  irifli  fea  a  little  below  that  town  ;  and  the  Deo 
lifcs  i:i  Wales,  and  divides  Flintfliire  from  Chcfliire.  falling  into^the 
Jriili  channel  bclcw  Chcftcr.  ''-'^?- 
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The  lakes  of  England  are  few  ;  thouffli  it  is  plain  from  Kiftory  and 
antiquity,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country, 
that  mere's  and  fens  have  been  frequent  in  England,  till  drained  and 
converted  into  arable  land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining,  are  Soham 
mere  Wittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  iffe  of  Ely,  in  Cam- 
brldcrefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are  overflowed,  and  form. 
a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumference.  Winander  mere  lies  in 
Weflmoreland,  and  fome  fmall  lakes  in  Lancalhire  go  by  the  name  of 
Derwent  waters. 

FoRESTs.l  The  firft  Norman  kinsrs  of  England,  paitly  forpolitical 
-^  ""-  -     --^       "  •    ■  f^b- 

fc 

were 

governed  by   laws  peculiar   to  themfelves  :   So    that  it  was  neceffary, 

about  the  time  ofpaffing  the  Magna  Charta,  to  fojm  a  code  of  the  forefb 

laws  ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called  from  their  iittmg  in  the  open  air, 

were  appointed  to  fee   them  obfcrved.     By  degrees   thofe   valt  trafts 

were  disforefted  ;  and  the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  called,  remainim; 

out  of  no  fev<rer  than  69,  are  thofc  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft,  the  Foreft 

of  Dean,  and  Sherwood  Foreft. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS.]  Among  the  minerals,  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  They  were  known  to  the  Creeks 
and  Phoenicians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  ages  before  that  of  the 
Chriftian  ^ra  ;  and  fince  the  Englifh  have  found  the  method  of  manu- 
fafturing  their  tin  into  plates,  and  white  iron,  they  are  of  immenfe 
benefit  to  the  nation.  An  ore  called  Mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
tin,  which  was  very  little  regarded  till  about  7O  years  ago  ;  Sir  Gil- 
bert Clark,  difcovered  the  art  of  manufafturing  it,  and  it  is  faid  now 
to  bring  in  1,50,000!.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  bell  Spaniih 
copper,  yielding  a  proportionable  quantity  of  lapis  calaminans  for 
making  brafs.  Thofe  tin-works  arc  under  peculiar  regulations,  by 
what  are  called  the  ftannary  laws  ;  and  the  miners  have  parliaments 
and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  are  in  force  at  this  iime.  "ihe 
number  of  Corniih  miners  are  faid  to  amount  to  100,000.  Some  rr.mes 
of  copper  have  lately  been  difcovered  in  Vv'ales,  which  are  cf  coniider- 
able  extent,  yield  great  profit,  and  have  much  reduced  the  price  of 
that  metal.  Some  gold  has  likewife  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall,  and 
.the  Englifh  lead  is  impregnated  with  hlver.  The  Englifh  coined  fiiver 
is  particularly  known  by  rofcs,  and  that  of  Wales  by  that  prince's  cap 
of  feathers.  Devonfhire,  and  other  counties  of  England,  produce: 
marble;  but  the  beil  kind,  which  refembles  Egyptian  granite,  is  cx- 
ceffively  hard  to  work.  Quarries  of  fr^-cflone  are  found  in  many 
T)laces.  In  Northumberland  and  Chelhire  are  allum.  and  fait  ]}its. 
^he  Engliflr  fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  clathing  trade, 
that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties.  Pit  and  lea 
coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England  :  but  the  cuy  of  London, 
to  encourage  the  nurfery  of  feamen,  is  chietly  fupplied  horn  the  piis 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durhafn.  The  cargoes  arc 
{hipped  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coah  to 
other  countries  is  a  valuable  article. — See  article  U'talth  and  Cowmerce. 

Vegetable  AND  ANIMAL  PBO-l       Nothing  can  be  laid  with   .  ny 

SUCTIONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.      J  Certainty  concerning   the  quanti- 

tiej  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,   vetches,  oats,  and  other  gruin 

F  growing 
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growing  in  this  kir-gdom.  Excellent  inflitutions  for  the  Improvement 
«jf  aijrriciilturc  are  now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  ^re  fo 
piiblic-fpirited  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  and 
experiments,  wLi'ch  ferve  to  flicvv  that  agriculture  and  gardening  may 
be  carrie.lto  a  much  higher  ftate  of  perfeftion  than  they  are  in  at  pref- 
ent.  rioncy  and  faifron  are  natives  of  England,  The  cyder  of 
Devon  and  Ilerefordjhirc,  when  kejtt,  and  made  of  proper  apples, 
and  in  a  particuhir  manner,  is  often  preferred  by  judicious  palates,  xo 
French  v^hite  wine.  The  Englifli  have  made  the  different  fruits  of 
the  world  their  own,  fometimes  by  fimple  culture,  but  often  by  hot 
beds,  and  other  means,  of  forcing  nature.  The  Englifh  pine-apples  are 
delicious  and  now  plentiful.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of 
the  Ealt  and  Weft  Indies,   Pcrfia,  and  Turkey. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfnire,  as  hemp 
and  flax  are  in  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Englifh 
been  more  fucccfsful,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  clover,  cinqueioil, 
trefoil,   faintfoin,  lucern,  and  other  meliorating  graffes  for  the  foil. 

With  regard  to  anmmal  productions,  we  fhall  begin  with  the 
quadrupedii.  The  Englifh  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  hut  fome  prefer  for 
the  table  tlie  fmallcr  breed  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Welch  cattle,  after 
p-razincr  in  Encrlifh  paflures.  The  En^jlifh  horfes  are  among  the  beft  in 
the  world,  whether  v/c  regard  their  fpirit,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility^ 
incredible  have  been  the  paijis  taken,  by  all  ranks,  for  improving  the 
breed  cf  this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been 
anfu'erable  ;  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of  In- 
dian, Pci  Fian,  Aiabian,  Spanilh,  and  other  foreign  hoifes.  The  iire- 
liifiblc  fpirit  and  v/eight  of  the  Engrifh  cavalry,  render  them  fu^erior 
to  all  others  in  war  :  And  an  Engliflr  hunter  will  perform  incredible 
ihirr's  in  a  fox  or  ftag  chacc.  Thole  which  draw  equipages  on  the 
llreets  of  London,  are  often  particularly  beautiful.  The  exportation 
of  hcrfcs  has  of  late  become  a  confideraibi'e  article  of  commerce.  Tha 
breed  of  alTTii  and  mules  begins  likewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged 
in  England. 

The  Phiglifli  flieep  are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  that  are  valuable  for 
their  fleece,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are 
very  large,  and  their  fleeces  conflitute  the  original  flaple  commodity 
of  England.  The  large  fat  fheep  are  very  rank  eating.  It  is  thought 
that  in  England,  twelve  millions  of  fl?eces  are  Iliorn  annually,  which, 
at  a  medium  of  'as.  a  fleece,  makes  jjaoOjOOol. 

The  ErTrlifh  rnafliifs  and  bull-dogs  are  faid  to  be  the  (Irongeft  and 
fierccPt  of  the  canine  fpecies  in  the  world. 

With  rC'Tard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakcs,  and  worms  ; 
and  infects,  fuch  as  ants,  gnats,  walps,  and  ilies,  England  is  pretty 
much  upon  a  par  wilh  the  reft  of  Europe. 

roi'Mi.M  ION,    iNiJABiTANrs,   MAN-l       For  thc  populatlou  of  Eng- 

•  NEKS,  CUSTOMS,  ANO  D I  V£  T.  s  1  ON  s.  J  land  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Table. 

•  EtigliflnTien,  in  their  pcrfons  are  generally  well  fized,  regularly 
featured,  commonly  fair  rather  tjian  otherwifc,  and  florid  in  their 
complexions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  vaft  niunbers 
of  forei^^ners  that  arc  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
have  given  a  caft  to  their  perfons  and  complexions  different  from  thofe 
of  thcilr  auccftors  i  ^o  vcars   aro.     The  women,   m  their  fliapes,  tea- 
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lutes,  and  complexion,  appear  graceful  and  lovely.  Eut  bef^dc  tht'iJt 
external  graces,  they  are  flill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  thorough 
cleanlinefs,  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  domefLic  life. 

TheEnglifh  arc  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinefs.  Their  nerves  arc 
very  delicate,  and  people  of  botii  fexes  are  fomelimes  even  tnortally 
affefted  by  imagination.  This  over-fenfibility  has  been  tonfidercd  a'i 
one  of  the  fources  of  thofc  fingularities,  which  fo  ftrongly  chara£ler"ue 
the  Englifh  nation.  They  fometimes  magnify  the  flightcfl  appearances 
into  realities,  and  bring  the  moft  diflant  dangers  immediately  home  to 
themfelves  ;  and  yet  when  real  dinger  approaches,  no  people  face  it 
with  greater  refolution,  or  conftancy  of  mind.  A  groundlefs  para- 
graph in  a  news-paper,  has  been  known  to  affeft  the  (locks,  and  con- 
iequently  public  credit,  to  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and  th-eir  credulity 
goes  fo  far,  that  England  mav  be  termed  the  paradife  of  quacl<s  and 
empirics,  in  all  arts  ajid  profefTions.  In  fhort,  many  of  the  Engl'fh. 
feel,  as  if  it  really  exilled,  every  evil  in  mind,  body,  and  eflate, 
which  they  form  in  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they 
are  fenfible  of  this  abfurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extreme,  flriv- 
ing  to  banifh  it  bv  diflipation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  diveriions. 
They  are  fond,  for  the  fame  reufon,  of  clubs  and  convivial  affocia- 
tions  ;  and  when  ihefe  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and 
moderation,  they  prove  the  beft  cures  for  thofo  mental  evils.  v,'hich. 
are  to  peculiar  to  the  Englifli,  that  foreigners  have  pronounced  theia 
to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life, 
which  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change  fnice  the  accefhon  of  tb(3 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  efpecially  of  late  years.  The  Englifli  nobility 
and  gentry  of  great  fortunes,  now  afTimilate  their  manners  to  thofe 
of  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent  intcvcouifc 
.  than  did  their  forefathers.  They  do  not  now  travel  only  as  pupils,  to 
bring  home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they  vifit,  under  the  tuitioa 
perhaps  of  a  defpicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant  ;  but  they  travel 
for  the  purpofes  of  fociety,  and  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life, 
while  their  judgments  are  mature,  and  their  paflions  regulated,  'i'liis 
has  enlarged  fociety  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  com- 
monly as  Englifhmen  vifited  them,  and  the  effefts  of  the  in*ercourl'ii 
become  daily  more  vifible,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
confined  to  one  fex. 

Such  of  the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  ns  do  not  ftrike  into 
thofe  high  walks  of  life,  affeft  rather  what  we  call  a  fnug,  than  a 
fplendid  way  of  living.  They  lludy  and  underftand  con  cniency  ia 
their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eftates,  and  they  fpare  no  cod 
to  purchafe  it.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  this  turn  ren- 
ders them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  few  connexions  they  form,  are  fincere,  cheerful,  and 
indiffoluble.  The  like  habits  dcfcend  pretty  f.»r  info  the  lower  ranks, 
and  are  often  difcernible  among  tradefmen.  Tliis  loveof  fnugnefs  and 
conveniency  may  be  called  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Englifh  people, 
and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  great  application,  and  feveie  la- 
bours and  fatigues.  A  good  oeconomift,  with  a  bnfk  run  of  trade,  is 
generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  bufnicfs  ; 
that  IS  either  to  purchafe  an  eflate,  or  vj  fettle  his  mpney  in  the  fuvids. 
He  then  commonly  refides  ia  a  comfortable  hyufe  in  the  countr}-.  of- 
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ten  his  native  country,  and  expefts  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  ^ 
gentleman;  but  his  flyle  of  living  is  judicioufiy  fuited  to  his  circum^ 
Ilances. 

Wendeborn  in  h:s  view  of  England  obferves  that  "  There  are  in  no 
country  fuch  large  contributions  laifed  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  aS 
in  England  ;  vet  there  is  no  where  fo  great   a  number  of  them  ;  and 
their  condition,  in  comparifon  with  the  poor  of  other  countries,    ap- 
pears truly  the  nioft  mifcrable  :  They  never  feem  to  be  apprehen  live, 
or  to  think  of  making  any  proviiion  for  a  time  of  want.     In  Germany 
and  other  northern  countries  of   Europe,    the    poor   keep  always   irt 
mind,  that  it  is  cold  in  winter,  and  that   no  harvefl  ox  fruits  can  be 
reaped  from  the  earth,  while  it  is  covered  with  fnow.      On  this   ac- 
coLUit,  they  conRder  in  time  the  v/armer  clothing  they  will  then    re- 
quire, and  lay  up  fuch  a  ftore  of  provifions  as  their  circumftances  al- 
low  in  order  lo  prepare  themfelves  in  the  beft  manner  polhble,    for 
the  inclemency  of  that  feafon.     But  in  England,  it  feems  as  if  the  poor 
and  neceffitous  never  looked  forward,  or  would  not  trouble  themfelves 
to  think  of  what  may  happen  to  them  in  future.     They  neither  fore- 
fee  the  winter's  cold,  nor  the  fcarcity  of  that  feafon  ;  and,  therefore, 
wlien  it  arrives,  are  the  mofl  forlorn  beings   imaginable.     The  lower 
clafs  of  people  have  no  difpofition  to  be  frugal  or  provident  :  Wheri 
trade  becomes   dull,   and  employment   fcanty,   they  who  maintained 
themfelves  by   their  labour,  muft  either   beg,  or  obtain  fupport   for 
ihcntielves  and  tlieir  families,  from  the  pariih.      The   watermen   of 
the  Thames,  whofe  gains  are  very  fufficient  for  their  livelihood,  when 
the  river  is  frozen  or  covered  with  flioals  of  ice,  are  often  feen  drag- 
ping  a  boat  or  little  fhip  through  the  ftreets  of  London,   ansl  begging 
alms  of  the  public.     In  thole  counties  and  towns  where  manufaftures 
are  carried  on,  there  is,    for  this  very  reafon,   the  greateft  number  of 
poor;  for  as   foon  as  any  particular  branch  of  them  is  on  the  decline, 
the  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  it,  are  threatened  with  want, and 
in  danger  of  ilarving.       The  number  of  the   poor  in  fuch   counties, 
raifes  the  poor-rates  very    higli,    and  confequently  makes   both  land 
and  hcufes  leis  eligible  to   purchaie  ;  for  according  to   the  value   or 
rent  of  houfes,  the  poor  rates  are  levied  ;  fo  that  the  tenant  of  a  mid- 
dlincT  houfc  of  about  forty  pounds  yearly  rent,  in  a  county  where  four 
fhillinffs  in  the  pound  arc  demanded  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  mull 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  eight  pounds  for  poor-rates. 

In  Germany,  there  is  a  great  difference,  as  to  value,  between  the 
dreffes  of  the  dift'crent  ranks  of  people  :  But  in  England,  this  diftinc- 
tion  holds  in  a  much  fmallcr  degree.  The  clothing  manufactured  lor 
the  poor  and  common  people,  is  in  fmall  proportion  to  their  number  ; 
and  few  or  none  of  them  like  to  wear  it.  E"ven  in  country  places,  it 
is  but  little  ufed  ;  and  in  London  or  the  great  towns,  it  is  fcldom  or 
never  to  be  feen.  All  do  their  beft  to  wear  fine  clothes  ;  and  thofa 
who  cannot  purchafethem  new,  buy  the  old  at  fecond-hand,  that  they 
may  at  leaft  h^ve  the  appearance  ot  fnier)'.  Servants  in  general,  live 
nearly  as  well  as  their  mailers  and  miftrclfes  ;  and  when  fervant  men 
or  maids  marry,  they  frequently  begin  the  married  ftate  with  a  lite  of 
more  expcnfc,  or  rather  profulion,  than  their  circumftarKes  will  admit, 
and  continue  the  fame,  until  children  and  want  force  them  to  apply 
for  bread  to  their  parifn.     The  Englifli  thieves  and  rogues  ufually  fay, 

"  we 
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('  we  can  be  but  hanged  at  lafl."  In  like  manner,  fervahts  and  others, 
who,  by  their  extravagance  and  mifmanagemcnt,  bring  poverty  upon 
themfelves,  feel  as  little  contrition,  and  fay,  "  the  parHh  mud  maintain 
us."  Sueh  inftances,  however,  of  worthleffnefs  and  depravity,  render 
the  wealthy  and  induftrious  not  very  willing  to  contribute  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor  :  And  tlie  poor  themfelves  generally  thiink  neither 
God  nor  man,  for  the  charity  that  feeds  them. 

The  number  of  thofe  wlio  are  born  poor,  and  of  thofe  who  from  mif- 
fovtune  or  mifcondufl  becosie  fo  in  time,  is  very  great,  ll;e  firft  are 
brouglit  up  by  charities  ;  the  latter  are  maintained,  and  at  laft  buried 
out  of  the  fame  fund.  No  perfon,  therefore,  need  wonder  that  the 
taxes  which  are  yearly  coUe^led  under  a£l  of  parliament  for  the  fupport 
of  the  poor,  {hoiild,  in  England  alone,  amount  to  three  millions  Ilerl- 
jng -,*  afum  which  mud  appear  altogether  extraordinary,  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  revenues  of  many  kingdoms  do  hardly,  by  half, 
amount  to  To  mueh.  At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
^e  extremely  necefhtous  poor  only,  are  fupported  by  it;  that  the 
ftreetsof  London,  notwithftanding  all  this,  are  crowded  with  beggars  ; 
that  the  poor  blind,  led  by  dogs,  beg  charity,  and  that  this  is  cq-ially 
the  cafe,  in  proportion,  in  the  country. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  a  million  of  poor  people  are  maintained  at  the 
public  expenfe  ;  but  I  fliould  think  there  were  a  great  many  more  : 
Their  number  increafes  every  year.  Trom  a  very  accurate  calcula- 
tion, made  in  the  year  1680,  it  appears,  that  the  annual  fum,  requifitc 
to  provide  for  the  poor,  amounted  to  665,392  pounds  flerling.  In  the 
year  1764,  it  had  rifen  to  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  ;  and,  in  the 
1773,  It  exceeded,  as  before-mentioned,  three  millicas  ;  but  even  this 
fum  was  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

People  who  live  on  the  continent,  when  they  fee  a  traveller  who 
fpeaks  either  good  or  broken  Englifh,  generally  fuppofe  him  to  be  a 
Briton,  whofe  pockets  are  lined  plentifully  with  money.  They  bow 
to  him,  and  make  him  pay,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  accordingly.  But 
1  can  affure  my  countrymen,  if  what  I  have  faid  before  has  not  already 
altered  their  opinion,  that  there  are  numbers  of  tiritiflr-born  fubjefts, 
fuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  weftern  iHands,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  coin ;  nay,  others,  who,  perhaps,  during  their  whole 
lives,  never  tafled  a  morfcl  of  bread.  An  old  man  from  one  of  the  Ork- 
neys, arrived  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  tafting  there  fome 
bread,  which  he  found,  according  to  his  palate,  very  delicious,  cried 
out,  "  Oh  !  how  luxurioufly  the  people  live  here  !"  Is  there  any  one, 
even  of  the  pooreft,  in  Germany,  of  whom  the  fame  cculd  he  faid,  as 
of  this  old  man,  who,  in  all  probability,  had  gone  through  life  as  hap- 
pily as  many  London  epicures,  and  grown  old,  without  tha  fe  diftcm- 
pers  that  attend  luxury.  He,  according  to  his  way  of  living,  hardly 
flood  a  chance  of  bet-  ming  a  beggar  ;  and  evx:n  as  fuch,  he  could  not 
be  very  burdenlome  to  his  community. 

1  am  almoft  of  opinion  with  doftor  Franklin,  that  this  enormous 
Turn,  coUefted  annually  for  the  poor  in  England,  increafes  their  num- 
ber as  well  as  their  wretchednefs,  and  that,   perhaps,  it  might  be  for 


*    Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  Isis  hiftory  of  the  public  revenue  of  t!ie  Britifli  empire,  page  115, 
Speaking  of  the  poor-rate,  fays  it  is  «♦  a  grievous  burden,  vvliich,  it  is  fuppofed,  amounts,  at 

Orefent.  to  al  lealV  rhl-pp  millir.nc  ncr  inn    '» 
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the  benefit  of  the  nation,  if  poor-rates  were  entirely  .aboll{hea,    an«l 
the  rliflribiltion  of  chaviiics  le(t  to  every  man's  own  difcretion/' 

The  Englifli  are  rlupcs  in  fcveral  refpefts.  They  attend  to  projec- 
tors, and  no  ("cheme  ib  fo  ridiculous  that  will  not  find  abetroirs  in  Eng- 
land. They  liflen  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  deferved  or  accidental,  and  generoufly  contribute  to  the 
lelief  of  the  parties,  fometimes  even  by  placing  them  in  a  more  cred- 
itable condition  than  ever  ;  but  they  often  make  an  oftentatlous  dif- 
play  of  their  own  merits,  which  diminifhes  their  value.  There  is  a- 
rnong  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  of  all  ranks,  an  unpardonable 
T)refcrence  given  to  wealth,  above  moft,  other  confideralions.  Riches, 
bo'ih  in  p-uhlick  and  private,  are  often  thought  to  compcnfate  for  the 
ahfence  of  almoft  every  good  quality.  This  offenfive  failing,  arifes 
partly  ir  )m  the  people  being  fo  much  accuftomed  to  trade  and  com- 
.mei  ce,  the  great  objcQ:  of  v/hich  is  gain  ;  and  partly  from  the  demo- 
cratieal  part  of  their  conflitution,  which  makes  the  poflTefTion  of 
property  a  qualification  for  the  legiflature,  and  for  almoft  every  other 
fprcies  of  magi  Piracy,  government,  honours,  and  diftinftions. 

Men  of  learning,  and   genius,   while    living,  often    meet   not  with 

fui'able  re!:!;ard  even  from  the  Patrons  of  literature  :  And  it  is  not  un- 

iinu^l  for  lihcm  to  throw  afide  the  beft  produftions,  if  they  are  not  ac« 

•.quain.tcd  with  the  author.    ■  We  fcarcely  have  an  inflancc,   even  in  the 

■jivanificcnt  reign  of  Queen  Anne,   or   of  her  predeceflors,  who  owed 

'  in  much  to  the  prefs,  of  a  man  of  genius  as  fuch,  being  made  cafy  in 

his  circumft^'Hces.      Mr.  Addifon  had  about  ,30ol.  a  year  of  the  public 

mo>ney  to  afrul  him  in  his  travels,  and  Mr.   Pope,  though  a  Roman 

caihoiic,   was  offered,   but  did  not  accept   of,  the  like   psnhon    from 

T.lr.   Craggs,    the  whig   fccretary  ©f  (fate;  and  It  was  remarked,   that 

his  torv  friend  and  companion  tlie  earl  of  Oxford,  when  folc  rniniftcr, 

did  ncthiuj  for  him,   but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a  papifl. 

The  uncvennefs  of  the  Englifli  in  tlicir  converfation  is  very  re- 
markable :  Sometimes  it  is  dedicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true 
vit  ;  lomeliines  it  is  folid,  ingenious,  and  argumentative  :  fometimes 
it  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  borders  upon  difgufl,  and  all  in  the 
i'.jmc  pcrfoii.  They  polfcfs  a  great  fhare  of  courage,  and  make  the 
beft  of  fohiicrs.  Tlie  Englifh  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
thou-jh  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  invent'Ons  ©f  -oth- 
ers.  and  in  the  mcchanic.d  arts  they  excel  perhaps  all  nations  in  the 
voild.  The  intenfe  application  which  an  Englifhman  gives  to  a  fa- 
vourite ftudv  is  incredible. 

All  tliat  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Englifli,  is  to  be  nnderftcod 
of  tlicm  in  general,  as  they  are  at  prefent  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dilTem- 
bled,  tlv.t  every  driy  produces  ftrong  evidence  cf  great  alterations  in 
their  manners.  The  great  fortunes  made  during  the  late  and  the  pre- 
ceding wars,  the  immenfe  acquifitions  of  ten  •  ^ry  by  the  peace  of 
lyG^,  and  above  all,  the  amazing  increafe  of  lerritnvi.d  as  well  as 
commercial  property  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  introduced  a  fp':cies  of  people 
among  the  Englifh,  wlio  have  become  rich  without  induftry,  and  by 
diminilhing  the  value  of  gold  and  filvcr,  have  created  a  new  lyflem  of 
finances  in  the  nation.  The  plain,  frugal  manners  of  men  of  bufmefs, 
which  prevailed  fo  latclv  as  the  acccffion  of  the  prefent  family  to  the 
crown,  arc  now  difrcgardcd  for  taftelefs  extravagance   in   drcfs    and 
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equipage,  and  the  mofl  expenuvc  amufcmenfs  and  diverfions,  not  on- 
iy  in  the  capital,  but  all  over  the  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
'  Jivcn  the  cuftoms  of  the  Englifh    have,  lince  tlie  beginning  of  this 
century,   undergone  an  almofi  total  alteration.     Their  ancicii-t  hcfpi- 
tality  liibfifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revi\Td  only  up- 
on elejftioneering  occafioris.     Many  of  their   favourite  diverfions  arc 
now  difufed.     Thofe   remainining,    ai-e  operas,  dramatic   cxh  bilicns, 
lidottos,  and  fomelimes  mafqueradcs  in   or  near   London  ;  but   con- 
certs of  mufic,  and   card  and  dancing  afTemblies,  are  common  all  over 
the  kingdom.     The  barbarous  diverhons  of  boxirig  and   prize-fighting, 
though  prohibited,  are  as  frequent  in  England,  as  the  Hiews  of  glaoi- 
iitors  were, in  Rome.     The  game   afts  have  taken   fiom    (he   rcmrnon 
people  a  great  fund  of  divcVfion,  though  W'thc\jt   aufwcring  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  rich  :   For  the  farmeis  and    cour.try  people  dcPcrcy  the 
game  in  their  nefts.   which  tlicy  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun. 

The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be  neat  than  Hne  in  their  ap- 
parel. Few  even  of  the  lowcfl  tradefmen,  on  Sundays,  carry  about 
them  Icfs  than  lol.  in  cloihing,  and  even  many  beggars  in  the  ftreefvj 
appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  In  fiiort,  none  but  the  mofl  abandoned 
of  both  fexes  are  otherwife  ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  artifin  or 
manufafturer  on  holidays,  is  commonly  an  indication  of  liis  indur:ry. 
Religion,  j  The  eftablilhed  religion  in  that  part  of  Grcat-Erit- 
ain  called  Ei:gland,  is  the  epifcopal  church  of  England,  a  particular 
branch  of  proteflantiim,  which  in  its  liturgy,  and  ftill  more  in  its 
government,  differs  from  the  continental  protcftant  churches.  It  has 
preferved  much  more  of  the  ancient  hieraichy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  together  with  its  dignities  and  jurifdidion.  The  king  is  the 
licad  Oi  the  church,  but  he  has  r;o  Ipititual  powers  ;  he  has  the  ricrht 
of  calling  together  and  diffolving  the  convocation,  or  ccclcfiuftical 
parliament,  by  which  the  church  was  formerly  governed,  but  which 
has,  for  many  years  paft,  not  been  allowed  to  meet.  England  is  di- 
vided into  two  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  that  of  Canterbury  and  York  : 
The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate  of  England,  has  21 
bilhoprics  belonging  to  his  province  ;  and  three  biflioprics  are  under 
thearchbifhop  of  \ork.  AU  thefe  prelates  are  lords  of  parliament, 
in  which  they  reprefent  the  clergy  ;  they  have  their  {c^at:>  in  the  Iloufe 
of  Lords.  There  is,  befidcs,  the  bifhop  of  'odor  and  Man,  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Yoik,  v/ho  has  no  feat  in  the  lioufe  cf  Peers. 
The  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  the  deans  and  preb.endaries  of 
the  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  rural  deans  ;  the  ir.fcrior  clcray  con- 
lift  of  priefls  and  deacons,  who,  according  to  the  church  benefices 
they  occupy,  are  called  rcftors,  vicars,  and  curates  of  pariH^ies. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  large  ;  the  prefent  valu.e 
of  the  fees  and  livings  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  3,000  oool.  fterling. 
This  income  arifes  chiefly  from  the  tythes,  the  value  of  v.'hich  iucreafcs 
with  the  improvements  of  lands. 

All  other  denominations  of  Chriflians,  called  DiiTenters  and  Jews, 
are  very  liberaVy  tolerated.  There  are  many  other  Proteftant  Ici^s  m 
England,  among  whom  the  Unitarians,  Baptists,  (Quakers,  and  Mctb- 
odiils,  are  the  mod  confpicuous.  The  number  of  Roman  Catliolics 
in.  England  is  eflimated  at  60,000  ;  they  have  about  350  priefts  ;  fome 
peers  of  the  kingdom,  and  feveral  other  ancient  ancl  opnlenl  familiti 
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belong  to  tLat  communion,  whofe  exercife  of  religion  is  under  gentle  re» 
ftriftions  ;  theirnumber  is  faid  to  be  dccreafing.   There  are  about  60  ooo, 
Quakers  and  1  2,000  Jewifh  families.    The  numerous  French  and  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  London  form  feveral  Lutheran  and   Calvinlftical 
pavifhcs, 

Learni\c.~]  "With  refpe£l;  to  the  fhate  of  knowledge  and  fcience, 
England  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  firft  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. It  muft:,  however,  be  owned,  that  its  fuperiority  with  refpeft 
to  fcicnces  was  more  confpicuous  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury than  now  ;  though  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  not  gone  backwards 
in  the  fciences,  it  has  not  been  able,  amidfl  the  great  exertions  of  oth- 
er countric-,  to  leave  them  behind  at  the  fame  diftance.  EnsLmd  has 
but  two  univerhties,  or  rather  collections  of  univerhties,  at  Uxford 
and  Caribridge,  in  which  the  wealth  and  fplendor  of  the  foundations 
is  deferving  of  admiration,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  eftimalion  in  which 
learning  has  always  been  held  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  thcfe  univerntics,  though  gradually  much  reformed,  prof;r';e 
flill  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  that  they  have  loft, 
J<^g  aeo,  the  lead  in  I'cience  and  national  literature,  which  is  at  pref- 
ent transferred  to  tiie  metropolis.  Schools  are  very  numerous  in 
England  :  Befides  fome  colleges  of  ancient  foundation,  there  arc  manv 
private  fchools  and  academies.  As  government  does  not  in  the  lead 
concern  itfclf  in  the  education  of  youth,  anv  perfon,  however  qual- 
ified, is  at  liberty  to  open  a  fchool,  a  liheity  which  does  often  a  great 
deal  of  mifthicf.  The  lower  clafTes  of  people  are  much  negle£led  in 
th^ir  education,  and  much  more*fo  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  To 
this  fource  of  corruption  we  mull  trace  the  frcqacncv  of  crimes, 
equally  injurious  to  the  profperity  and  glfory  of  this  great  nation  ;  an 
ev.'l  whicli  is  conflantly  incrcifing,  and  ^vhich  the  horrors  of  New- 
r;ate  tV.d  Botany  Bay  will  not  be  ;iblc  to  counteraO:.  The  zeal  of  ma- 
ry  well  meaning  perfons,  in  eftablifhing  charitable  inflitutions  of  edu- 
cation, called  Sunday  fchools,  is  very  laudable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thefc  and  other  charity  fchools  will  be  improved  into  permanent  and 
cfFcftual  remedies  of  the  evil  beforcmentioned. 

London  has,  befides  the  Ro«al  Society  of  Sciences,  an  Antiquarian 
Society,  a  Socictv  fur  promoting  Arts  and  IManufaftm-cs,  an  Academy 
cf  painting  and  Sculpture,  a  grand  collcftion  of  natural  curiofities, 
books,  and  MSS.  called  the  Britifh  IvLifcum.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
pofTefs  large  libraries;  of  which  tlie  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford,  is 
the  mod  celebrated.  England  abounds  with  magnificent  feats  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  adorned  with  excellent  colleftions  cf  mafler- 
pieces  ol  painting,  and  furrounded  by  parks  and  gardens,  whi(;h, 
f  oth  bv  nature  and  art,  form  fome  of  the  mofl  beautiful  pieces  of 
fcenery  in  Europe.  [For  the  names  of  the  vioft  di/iijigid/hed  literary 
chfiraFte^s,  •u.-hich  England  hax  produced,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Lrfl- 
cf  learned  n:e?i  at  the  dofe  of  this  worh.  ] 

UMV^Ri'iiTi::.?.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univcrfitics 
cfOxford  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  fcminaiies  of  great 
numbers  of  Ic.niicd  men  for  many  ages,  and  rank  amongfl  the  high- 
cft  literary  inflilutions  in  Eiu-opc.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  which  in  fplcndour  and  aichitefture  ri^'al  the  moft 
fuperb  royal  edifice^;,  the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  cale  and  tran- 
quillity enjoyed  by  thof?  who  inhabit  them,  furpafs  all  tjic  ideas  which 
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foreigners,  wlio  vlfit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focictie';.     So  refpecta- 
ble  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each    univcrlity  lends  two  mem- 
bers to  the    Britifli  parliament,   and  their  chancellors  and  officers  have 
"ever  a    civil  jurifdiflion   over  their  fkudcnts.  the  better  to  fccurc  their 
indcDcndency.     I'hcir    colleges,    in   their    revenues  and  buildings,  ex- 
ceed* thofe  of  many  other  univerfities.     In   Oxford    there  are  twenty 
colleges  and  five  halls  :  The  former  are  very  liberally  endowed,  but  in 
the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly   maintain  themfclves.     The  univeVlifv  is 
of  great   antiquity  :   It  is  fuppofcd  to  have    been   a  coniiderablc  place 
even  in  the   time   of  the  PvOmans  ;     and  Camden    favs  that  '•  wife  an- 
tiquity did,  even  in  the  Britifh  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  IVIufes." 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  flyled  an  univerfity  before  the  time  of  king  Al- 
fred ;  and  thebefl  hiflorians  admit,  that  this  moft  excellent  prince  was 
only  a  I'eftorer  of  learning  here.       Alfred  built  three  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford ;  one   for  divinity,  ano-thef  for  philofo-phy,    and  a  third  for  gram- 
mar. 

The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained  at  prefent 
by  the  revenues  of  this  univerfuy.  is  about  1 000.  and  the  number  of 
fuch  fcholars  as  live  at  their  ov\-n  charge  is  uiuallv  about  2000  ;  the 
■whole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  bcfides  a  great  number  of  inferior 
officers  and  fervants,  belonging  to  the  fevcral  colleges  and  halls.  Here 
are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  excrcifes,  Icftures,  and  difputa- 
tions,  and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profefTors  of  every  faculty  read 
their  leftures  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  colleges  are  public  lectures,  to  which 
all  perfons  are  admitted. 

There  arc  libraries  belongino-  to  the  feveral  colle2CS,  but  befides  thefe, 
there  are  two  other  public  libraries,  the  univerfity  library,  and  the  Rad- 
cliffe  library.  The  univerfity  library  isufuallv  called  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry, from  Sir  Thorn  as  Bodley,  its  principal  founder.  It  is  a  large  lofty  ftruc- 
ture,  i;«  the  form  of  a  Roman  H,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  fincfb 
libraries  in  Europe,  from  the  number  and  value  of  its  books.  The  orig- 
inal library  has  been  prodigioully  increafcd,  by  many  large  and  valua- 
ble collcftions  of  Greek  and  Oriental  manufcripts,  as  well  as  other 
choice  and  curious  books.  The  R.adcliffe  library  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of 
building  ;  and  was  built  at  the  fole  expenfc  of  that  eminent  ph^lician, 
JDr.  John  Radcliffc,  who  bequeathed  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  this  pur- 
pofc.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  ilrufiure,  which 
waserefted  by  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren,  at  the  expenfe  of  Archbifhop  Shel- 
don. In  this  edifice  arc  held  the  public  a6ls  of  the  univerfity;  and 
when  the  theatre  is  properly  filled,  the  vice-chancellor  being  fcated  in 
the  centre  of  the  fem.i- circular  part,  the  noblemen  and  doftcrs  on  his 
righi  and  left-hand,  the  proftprs  and  curators  in  their  robes,  the  maf- 
tcrs  of  arts,  bachelors,  and  under  graduates,  in  their  rclpcfln'e  habits 
and  places,  together  with  ftrangers  of  both  fexes,  it  makes  a  rnoft  auguft 
appearance. 

The  whole  number  of  fellov/s  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  are  four 
hundred  ;  and  fix  hundred  and  fixty  fix  fcholars,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  off.cers  and  fervants  of  various  kinds  who  are  main- 
tained upon  the  foundation.  Thefe,  however,  are  not  all  the  ftudents 
of  the  univerfity  ;  there  are  alio  two  forts  of  ftudents  called  pen- 
fioners,  the  greater  and  the  Icfs  ;  the  greater  penfioners  are  Ions 
of  the  nobility,   and  of  gentlemen  of  laigc  fortunes,  and   arc   called 
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fellow-commoners,  becaufe,  though  they  are  fcholars.  they  dine  witK  the 
fello%vs  ;  the  lefi'er  penfioners  dine  with  the  fcholars  that  are  on  the  foun« 
d.ition,  but  live  at  their  own  cxpenfe.  There  are  alfo  a  confiderabla 
xiumber  of  poor  fcholars,  called  lizars,  who  wait  upon  the  fellows  and 
icholar.i,  and  the  pcndoners  of  both  ranks, by  whom  they  are  in  a  great- 
degree  mrdntained  :  But  the  number  of  penfioners  and  fizars  cannot  be 
aiccrtained,  as  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fluftuation. 

Tlie  fenate-houfe  at  Cambridge  is  a  mofk  elegant  edifice,  executed  en- 
tirely in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  faid  to  have  co{i  fixtecn  thoufand. 
■Dounds.  Trinity  colletJe  library  is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  i1ru£lure» 
and  in  Corpus  Chrifti  college  library  is  a  valuable  coileftion  of  ancient 
manufcripts,  which  were  preferred  at  the  dlffolution  of  the  monafteiies, 
and  given  to  this  college  by  archbifhop  Parker. 

Antic2Uities  AND  CURIOSITIES  1  The  antiquities  of  England  are 
NATURAL  AND  ARTii  iciAL.  J  either  Britifh,  Roman,  Saxon,  Da» 
riilh.  and  Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw 
JIG  great  light  upon  ancient  hifiory.  The  chief  Britifli  antiquities  are 
fhofe  clrclesof  Hones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehcnge.  in  Wiltfhire, 
%vhich  probably  were  places  of  worfliip  in  the  times  of  the  Druids, 
btonchenge  is,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  flrufkure.  The  body  of 
the  work  conlills  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  which  arc  thus  compo- 
ied  ;  The  upright  fhones  arc  placed  at  three  feet  and  a  half  di fiance 
from  each  other,  and  joined  at  the  top  by  over-thwart  flones,  with  ten- 
ons fitted  to  the  mortifcs  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due 
•pofition.  Some  of  thefe  floncs  are  vaflly  large,  meafuring  two  yards 
in  breadth,  one  in  thickncfs,  and  above  feven  in  height  ;  others  are  lefs 
in  proportion.  The  uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with  the  chifel,  and 
fometimes  tapered  ;  but  the  tranfomes.  or  over-thwart  flones,  are  quite 
plain.  The  outfide  circle  is  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  dj. 
p.mctcr ;  between  which  and  the  next  circle  there  is  a  walk  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a  furpnung  and  awful  effe£l 
upon  the  beholders. 

Monuments  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cumbei'land,  Ox- 
fovdfrarc,  Cornvvall,  and  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  and 
the  illes. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England,  confift  chiefly  of  altars  and  mon- 
XLincnla-l  in-lcriplions,  which  inilruft  us  as  to  tlie  legioinary  flations  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  commanders. 
The  Roman  military  ways  give  us  tl-.e  higheft,  idea  of  the  civil  as  Vv'ell 
as  military  policy  of  thofe  conquerors.  Their  vefliges  are  numerous. 
The  remains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  dilcernible  all  over  England  ; 
one  particularly  very  little  defaced,  near  Dorcheftcr  in  Dorfetfhire, 
v/hcrc  alio  is  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  private  cabinets  of  noble- 
jncn  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofuories,  contain  a  vaft 
zuimber  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  hbula-,  trinkets,  and  the  like,  which  m 
i^.avc  been  fotmd  in  England  ;  but  the  mofh  amazing  monument  of  the  / 
Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  prxtenture,  or  wall  of  Scverus,  com- 
monly called  the  I'ifts  wall,  running  through  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland ;  begining  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith,  being 
about  ciTJity  miles  in  Length. .  Ih.c  wall  at  firfl  confiftcd  only  of  ftakes 
?nd  turf,  wiih  a  ditch  ;  but  Scverus  built  it  with  ftone  fort?, .and  tui-- 
rets  at  proper  difiauccs,  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy  communida- 
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ion  vj'th  the  other,  and  It  was  attended  all  along  by  a  deep  aitch  or 
;allum.  to  the  nerth/and  a  military  highway  to  the  fouth.  This  prcd^g- 
ous  work,  however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftnke  the  Scots  and  P,a,s 
^■ith  terror,  than  to  give  any  real  fecurity  to  the  Roman  roi^cfhons. 
In  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  vallun,,  and  thercsd.  are  pUu.lv  dilcerm- 
c-  and  the  latter  fervcs  as  a  foundation  for  a  modern  worr'.  of  tl-.e 
me  kind  carried  on  at  the  publickexpenfe  ,  r   a-     y    A' 

The  Saxon  antiqvnties  in  England  ccnhft  c^eifly  m  ecdehaaical  edi- 
ces  and  places  of  ftrength.  The  cathedral  of  Winchcfter  ferved  r.s 
c  burying-place  of  fcveral  Saxon  kings,  whofe  bor:es  v.-ere  colkfl^d 
-ether  bv^bifl-iop  Fox,  in  (ix  large  wooden  chefts.  The  Bntifii  wTu- 
,  Jm  con^'ains  fevcral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of  their  karnim.-. 
Many  Saxon  cbaradlers.  figned  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain 
-rofs  infkad  of  thtir  names,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with.  The  wntin-  is 
icat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affix- 
:d  the  nam.e  and  quality   of  every  doner,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpcaivc 

All  England  Is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  mcnum.ents  fo  called  becaufc, 
hough  th'e  princes  under  whom  they  were  raifed  were  of  Norman 
,;it/in.  yet  the  expenfe  was  defrayed  by  Engliflimen,  with  Englidi 
noncy.  Yorkminiftcr  and  \\  cflminifter  hall  and  abbey,  arc  perhaps 
'ne  fuieft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  G^othic  manner 
A-hich  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
nan  architeaure.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old  churches  in  the  king- 
iom,  are  mor  :•  or  Icfs  in  the  fame  tafte,  if  we  except  St.  Paul's. 

The  natural  curiohties   of  England  are  fo  various,  that  we  can  touoli 
apon  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of  dcfcrihing  the  fcvei- 
\\  medicinal  waters  and  fjnings  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
':ic  country.     They   have  been  an^dyf  d  with  great  accur,;cy  and  care 
>v  fevcral  learned  naturalifts,  who,  as  theiv  interefts  or  inclinations  led 
'cm,  have  not  been  fp^ring  in  recommending  their  fak:brious  qualities. 
,  i  e  mod   remarkable  of   thefc   wells  have  been   divided   into    thcfe 
n-  bathing   and   thofe    for  purging.     The  chief  of  the    former  lie  in 
lomeri'etfhirc  :  and    the   Bath  waters  are  famous  through  all  the  world 
,oth   for  drinking  and  bathing.     Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  at 
r:carborough.   and   other   parts    of  ^  orkfhire  ;   at  Tuubridge  in  Kent  ; 
Lpfom  and   Duhvich  in  Surry,   and  at  Aftion   and  Iflington  in  Middie- 
■cx.     There   alfo  aie  many  remarkable  fprings,  whereof  fome  are  im- 
„  iprcgnatcd  either  with  ialt,  as  that  at   Droitwich  in  Worccflenliire  ;  or 
^  Ifulphur,   as   the   famous  well  of  Wigan  in  Lancafhire  ;  or  bituminous 
matter,  as  that   at    Pitch  ford  in    Shropraire.     Others  have  a  petrifying 
quality,   as  that   near  Lutterworth  in  Leiccftcrfnlre  ;  and  a   dropping 
6  -well  in  the  weft-riding  of  Yorkfliire,     And  fmallv,  lome  ebb  and  flow, 
!:  las  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfliire,   and    LayweU  near  Torbay,  whofc 
u  aters  rife  and  fall  feveral  times  in  an  hour.     To  thefe  wc  may  add  that 
remarkable  fountain  near  Richard's  caHlc  in  Ikrefordfliire.  commonly 
called    Bonewell,    which  is  generally  full  of  fmali  bones,  like  thofc  of 
r  Ifrogs  or  fiflr,  though   often  ckavcd  out.     At  Ancliff,  near  Wigan  in 
I.ancafhire,  is  the  famous  burning  well  ;  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has 
,.  a  any  fmell  ;  yet  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  fulphur  iffuing  out  with 
».  the  (ircam,  that  upon  applying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  cov- 
2.  Bred  with  a  flame,  like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  whkh  lafts  fcveral  hours, 

and 
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and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it.  The  flm«l 
itfolf  will  not  burn  when  taken  out  of  the  well.* 

Dcrbyniire  is  celebrated  for  many  natural  curiofities.  The  Manj 
Tor,  or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but 
never  diminiffies.  The  Eiden  Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame 
place  ;  This  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide, 
and  fourteen  long,  diminifiiing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what 
depth  is  not  known.  A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  aftei  it, 
whereof  the  laft  80  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of 
Toole's  hole  near  Buxton,  for  feveral  paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens 
into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  height 
is  certainly  very  great,  yet  much  fhoft  of  what  fome  have  afferted,  who 
reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  though  in  length  it  exceeds 
that  dimenfion  ;  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds, 
by  i'^s  founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on  all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aflon* 
ifl-iment  of  all  who  viht  this  vaft  concave.  The  drops  of  water  which 
liang'from  the  roof,  and  on  the  fides  have  an  amufing  effe£l  ;  fot  they 
not  only  refieft  numberlefs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  by  the  guides, 
but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  the^'  harden  in  feveral  places  in. 
to  various  forms,  which,  Vc/ith  the  help  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may 
pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like.  The  entrance  into  that  nat' 
Tiral  wonder  at  Caftleton,  which  is  from  its  hideoufnefs  named  the  Dev- 
il's Arfe,  is  wide  at  firfl,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Sev. 
ci-al  cottagers  dwell  under  it,  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfift  by 
guiding  ftrangers  into  the  cavern,  which  is  crolfed  by  four  dreams  o{ 
water,  and  then  is  thought  impaifable.  The  vault,  in  feveral  places, 
snakes  a  noble  appearance,  and  is  particularly  beautiful  by  being  cheq- 
iiered  with  various  coloured  flones. 

S<jmc  fpotsof  England  are  faid  to  have  a  petiifying  quality.  We  arc 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  Yorkfliire  are  found  certain  ftones,  refemb- 
ling  the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent  ;  alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral 
iizes,  and  fo  exaftly  round,  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls, 
which  being  broken,  do  commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  oi 
ierpents,  wreathed  in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fomc 
parts  of  Ciloucefterfhire,  ftones  aie'found,  refembling  cockles,  oyfters, 
imd  other  tcftaccous  marine  animals.  Thofe  curiofities,  however,  arc 
often  magnified  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Cities.  TOWNS,  forts,  ANn  other  1  This  head  is  fo  very  exten- 
EniFiciiis,  rum.ic  AND  TRivAi  E.  J  fivc,  that  we  can  only  touch 
upon  objefts  that  may  aifift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  im' 
portance,  grandeur,  or  utility. 

Lond(T^i.+  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifti  empire,  naturally  takes  the 
iead  in  this  divifion.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the 
reigns  of  Julius  (Jafar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  for  wc 
xire  told  by  Tacitus,   that  it   was  a  place  of  great  trade   in  Nero's  time, 

and 

*  This  extrawdinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which  has  been 
fmc^  dug  from  under  this  well  ;  at  wiiich  time  tlie  uncommon  warmth  ceafcd. 

+  London  is  lituated  in  51"  ■?  i'  north  huitude,  400  miles  fouih  of  I'Minburgh,  and  27* 
foui'i-eaft  ot'  Dublin  ;  180  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  aio  north-weft  of  Paris,  500  fouthwell 
ot  Copenlngen,  600  norlh-weit  of  Vienn.-;,  790  fnuih-well  of  StnckUolm,  800  north-eaft  of 
Madrirl,  820  nortii-weft  of  Rome ,  850  north-eaft  of  Lifbon,  136c  north-weft  of  ConftantU 
no^-Je>  aHd  [414  fouih-well  of  Mofcow. 
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and  foon  after  became  the  capital  oF  the  ifland.     It  was  firft  walled 
labout  with  hewn  ftoncs,  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conft:intine  the  Great, 
'and  the  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles, 
With  feven   piincipal   gates.    The   lame   emperor  made   it  a  bifhop's 
fee  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhops  of  London  and  York,  and  anolher 
-lEnglifti  bifliop  were  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314  :   ile  alio 
ifettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  feme  of  his  coins. 
I     London  in  its  large  fenle,   including  Weftminifter,  Southwark,  and 
part  of  Middlefexjis  a  city  of  a  very  furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious 
iwealth,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  trade.     This  city,  when   confidered 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  leac 
lof  liberty,  the  encourager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whola 
world.     London  is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  na- 
itibn,  to  which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  from   whence  they  are 
again  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to  every  part  of  the 
world.     From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  water  arc  con- 
flantly  employed  ;  and  from  hence  arifes  that  circulation  in  the  nation- 
lalbody,    which   renders  every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  prof- 
perous  condition  ;  a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head, 
and  the  moft  diftant  members.     Merchants  are   here  as  ricli  as  noble- 
men ;  witnefs  their  incredible  loans  to  government ;  and  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  fhops  of  tradcfmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and 
I  elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  flocked. 

I      ft  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,  which  though  not 
the  largeft,    is  the  richell  and  moft  commodious  for  commerce  in  the 
world.     It  being    continually  filled  with  fleets,   failing  to  or  from  the: 
moft  diftant   climates  ;  and  its  banks  extend   from  London-bridge  to 
Blackwall,  alinoft  one  continued  great   magazine  of  naval  ftores,  c©n- 
'  taining  three  large  wet  docks,  32  drv  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  build- 
ing of    (hips,    for  the    ufe  of  the  merchants,  befides  the  phces  allotted 
i  for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ;  and  the  king's  yards  lower 
!  down  the  river  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.     As  tliis  city  is  about 
i  fixty  miles  diftant  from  the   fea,  it  enjoys    by   means  of  this  beautiful 
'  river,  all  the   benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  lur* 
i  priled  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  by   the  moift  vapours  of 
the  fea.     It  rifes  regularly  from  the  watex-fide,  and  extending  itlclf  on 
both  fides  along  its  laanks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft: 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near 
20  miles   on   all  fides,   in  a  fuccefTion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  popu- 
.  lous  villages,  the  country  feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither 
the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit  of  frefii  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from 
the  hurry  of  bufinefs.     The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the  prop- 
er.ty  of  the  fubjeO:,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for 
its  extenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  ex- 
tent. However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weftj,  is  generally  allowed  to  bo 
above  feven  miles  from  Hydepark  corner  to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth  in 
feme  places  three,  in  others  two  ;  and  in  others  again  not  much  above 
half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  18  miles  ; 
or  according  to  a  modern  meafurement,  the  extent  of  continued  build- 
ings, is  35  miles  two  furlongs  and  39  roods.     But  it  is  much  eafier  to 
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fuim  an  idea  of  the  large  extent  if  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  tJi* 
number  of  the  people,  who  are  computed  to  be  near  a  million  ;  and 
fron  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thefe,  befides  St.  Paul's  catliedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at 
"Weftminifter,  here  are  102  parifl\  churches,  and  69  cliapels  of  the  eflab- 
lifl>ed  reli,rion  ;  21  French  proteilant  chapels;  11  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Germans,  Butch,  Danes,  &c.  26  independent  meetiut'S',  34  prcihy'* 
terian  meetings  ;  20  baptift  meetings;  iq  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  meeting  houfcs  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ambafladors,  and  people  of 
various  fefti  ;  and  3  Jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  301  places 
devoted  to  religious  worfhip,  in  tlie  compafs  of  this  vaft  pile  of  build- 
ings, without  reckoning  the  21  out-pariflies  ufually  included  in  the» 
bills  of  mortality,  and  a  great  number  of  methodift  tabernacles.  ■? 

Tiiere  are  alio  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes.  about  20  hofptty  ' 
aLs  and  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  10  public  prifons,  15  flcfh  markets  ;  t 
market  for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs  ; 
and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  Sec.  15  inns  of  court,  27 
public  fquares,  beildes  tliofe  w.ithin  fjngle  buildings  as  the  Temple, &c, 
3  bridges,  49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools,  cnllcd  free-fchools  ; 
and  131  charity-fchcols  which  provide  education  for  5034  poor  child- 
ren ;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coffee  houfes,  5975  akhouies  ;  1000 
hackney-coaches  ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000  ftrests,  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys,  and  150,000  dvvelling-houfes,  containing,  as  has  been  already  • 
obferved,  abouj  1,000  000  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  a  late  efti- 
ciate,  confume  annually  the  following  articles  of  provisions.  =* 


Black  Cattle 
Sheep  and  Lambs 
Calves  — 

Swine  — 


Pics 


Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 
J^Iackarel  fold  at  iiillingfgate  — 

Oyilers,  bufhels 


98,244 
711,123 
194,760 
186.932 

52,000 

14,740,000 


1,398 

16.000,000 

£0.000  000 

7,000,000 

1,172,494 

798,495 
30.044 


Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c,over^ 
and  above  ihofe  brought  by  land-carriage,    and 
great  quantities  of  river  and  faltfifti 

Butter,  pounds  weight,  about         —  — - 

Cheefe,  unto,  about  —  -—  — 

Gallons  of  milk  —  —  — • 

liarrels  of  ilrong  beer  —  ■ — - 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer  —  — ,  __ 

Ions  of  foreiou  wines  —  — 

Gallonsof  rum,  brandy,  and  other  diftilled  waters,  above  1 1.000.000 

Pounds  weight  of  candles,   above  —  —  I  :. 000, 000 

London  Bndge  ecu  lids  of  20  arches,  and   is  900  feet  long,   60  higH? 
and  74  fcit  broad.     Lsndon  Btidge  was  firft  built  of  timber,  about  the 
year  954,  by  a  College   of  Priells — It  was  repaired   or   new-built  in 
»i63.       The   rione    bridge  was  begun   by    king  Henry,  in  1176,  and 

finiflied 

♦  <<  Thg  population  of  Lomdon  his  been  greatTy  over-ratcJ,  and  is  Rot  yet  esaflly  deter- 
lined  ;  but  it  it  probable  that  tht  letidents  in  LondoK,  Wellminiler,  Souihwaik  and  all  ilie 
itpjiifbei,  falj  ihuit  of  603,000  fjuls." 

Aitkin'i  «<  England Delintated,"     Puhlijbed in  1 788. 
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-inifhed  by  king  John,  in  1209.     The   archite£t  was   Peter  of  Cole- 
church,  a  pricft. 

Weftmin{ler-brid<Te  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mofc  complete  and  ele- 
gant ftruftures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  (lone  and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,223  ^^^^ 
broad;  which  is  above  300  feet  broader  than  at  London  bridge.  On 
each  fide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of  ftone  with  places  of  fhelter  from  the 
rain.  1  he  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine 
foot-way  for  paflengers.  It  confifls  of  14  piers,  and  13  large,  and  two 
fmall  arches,  all  femi-circular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide, 
and  the  reft  decreafing  four  feet  each  from  the  other  ;  fo  that  the  two 
leafl  arches  of  the  13  great  ones,  arc  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that 
the  value  of  ao  ooo\.  in,  ftonc,  and  other  materials,  is  always  underwa- 
ter. This  magnificent  (Irufture  was  begun  in  173S,  and  finiflied  in 
J750,  at  the  expenfe  of  389,000!.  defrayed  by  the  Parliament. 

Black-friars-bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  is  a  light  elegant  flrufture.  It  has 
but  9  arches,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  an  eliptical  form.  The  cen- 
tre arch  i-s  100  feet  wide — the  others  decreafe  in  regular  gradation.  It 
has  an  open  bailuflrade  at  the  top,  and  a  foot  way  on  each  fide,  with 
room  for  three  carriages  a  breaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  reccffeson 
the  fides  for  foot  paffengers,  each  fupported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  col- 
jumns.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  finifhed  in  1770,  at  the 
expenfe  of  152.840!,  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paffengers. 
It  is  fituated  almoll  at  an  equal  diftance  between  thofe  of  Weflminfter 
and  London,  commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to 
'Whitehall,  and  difcovers  the  majefty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  mofl  capacious,  magnincent,  and 
regular  Proteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  within  is  500 
feet  ;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Portiand  flone,  according  to  the 
Creek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of 
£t.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  which,  in  fome  refpefts  it  i's  fuperior.  St. 
I'aul's  church  is  the  principal  work  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
undoubtedly  the  only  work  of  the  fame  magnitude  that  ever  was  com- 
jpleted  by  one  man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finiflied  the  build- 
ing 37  years  after  he  himfelf  laid  the  firfl  fi.one.  It  takes  up  fix  acres 
of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of  this  church  meafures  no  more 
than  the  width  of  St.  Peter's.  The  expenfe  of  rebuilding  it  after  the 
fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a 
millior.  ft?rling. 

Wenminfter-abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Weflminfler,  is  a 
venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by 
Edward  the  Corifeffor  ;  king  Henry  111.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground, 
and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eafl  end  of  it  ;  this  is  the 
repofitory  of  the  deceafcdBirtifh  kings  and  nobility  ;  and  here  are  alfo 
monuments  erefted  to  the  memory  of  many  ^leat  and  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  commanders  by  fea  and  land,  philofophers,  poets,  &c.  In  thq 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  4000I.  a  year  out  of  the  coal  duty,  was  granted 
by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  Banquetting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a 
roble  palacej  defigned  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refidcncej  and  as 

it 


I 


qB  englanix; 

it  now  {lands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its  fymmetry,  and  owiaments 
aie  in  the  higHed  flile  and  execution  of  architefture. 

Weftminfter-hall,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very 
advantageous  appearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  lartreft  room  in  the  world,  whoferoof  is  not  fupported  with  pillars, 
it  being  200  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its  roof  is  the  fined  of  its  kind 
that  can  be  fecn.  Here  arc  he-M  'he  coronation  feafts  of  our  kings  and 
queens  ;  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bench,  and  common-picas, 
and  above  flairs,  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument,  ercfted  at  the  charge 
of  the  citv,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being  deflroyed  by  fire,  is 
iuftly  worthy  of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
exceeds  all  the  obeliflcs  and  p I'll ars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet 
hiffh,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  td  the  balcony,  which  is 
about  .30  feet  fliort  of  the  top,  from  whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made 
for  perfons  to  look  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which  is  fafhioned  like  aa 
urn.  with  a  flame  iffuin.g  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  the  monument,  next 
the  dreet,  thededruftion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  fuffer- 
eis  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is  eirblematically  reprefented  in 
bafs  relief.  The  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latia 
infcription,  th'eone  defcribing  its  dreadful  defolation,*  and  the  other 
its  fplendid  refurreftion  ;  and  on  the  ead  fide  is  an  infcription,  fhew- 
inff  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and  finifhed.  The  charge  of  erefting 
this  monument,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Chridopher  Wren,  in  1671^ 
and  finifhed  by  him  in  1677,  amounted  to  upwards  of  13,000!. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building,  "and  is  faid  to  have 
cod  above  80. cool. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adelphi  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  architefture,  and 
has  laid  open  one  of  the  fined  profpefts  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower, -i"  Bank  of  England, 
the   new   Trcafury,  the   Admiralty-Office,   and  the   Horfe^Guards  at 

Whitehall, 

•Which  may  be  thus  reniiered  t  "In  the  year  of  Chnft,  1666,  S'pt.  2.  eafrward 
from  hPiice,  ar  the  diftance  of  ao2  feet  (the  height  of  this  column)  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out  ib  lut  midnitrht ;  which,  driven  on  by  a  high  winri,  not  only  wafterf  the  adjacent  parts, 
but  alf)  verv  reriiote  places,  with  iiicrerlibie  crackling  anj  fury.  Itconfumed  89  churches,, 
rhe  citv  gates,  Giiiidhail,  miny  oiiblic  ftruftures,  hofpitals,  fchools,  libraries,  a  yalt  num- 
ber of  Oat  !v  edifices,  i^.oco  dwelling-houfes,  and  40oftteets.  Of  the  26  wards  it  utterly 
derVri.ye  i  15,  a.nl  lefr  eight  i^-'hers  fhattered    and  half   burnt.     The  ruins  of  the  citv  were 


;he 
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dprtniyei  15,  a.nl  letr  eight  (^--hers  ihattered  and  naif  burnt.  1  ne  ru;nb  01  uic  tuv  wc 
436  acre:,,  tiocn  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  fide  to  the  Temple  church  j  and  from  t 
;i((rth-eaft  ato'w  the  wall  co  Holborn-nridge.  To  th;-  eftates  and  fortunes  of  the  citize  _ 
it  Was  menilefs,  but  to  their  lives  verv  favourable,  that  it  mifjht  in  all  things  lefemble 
the  lai>  conflagrati'.n  of  the  world.  The  deftrudlion  was  fudden  ;_^for  in  a  fmall  lp;.CP  of 
tinie  the  city  was  fee'"  moft  flourifning,  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  %vhen 
this  fatal  fire  had  baHic-d  all  human  couiifels  and  endeavours,  in  the  oniriion  of  all,^U  (top- 
ped, as  it  were  by   a  coiitnand  from   heaven,  and  was  on  every  fide    extinguilhpd.'| 

f  In  examining  the  curiofities  of  the  Tower  ..f  London,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  W)'_h 
thofe  on  the  oulfide  the  principal  ga;e  ;  the  firft  thing  a  ftranper  ufualiy  goes  to  vifit  is 
the  wi\i  beafti  j  which,  from  their  fituation,  firft  prefent  themfelve^  :  For  having  entered 
the  ou  cr  gate,  and  pafled  what  is  called  the  fpur-^uard,  t"he  keeoer's  hoiife  prefents  itfelf 
before  vou,  which  is  known  by  a  painted  lion  on  the  wall,  and  another  over  the  door  which 
le-idato  their  dens.  By  ringing  •  bell,  and  paying  fix  pence  each  perfon,  you  may  eafily 
gain  aMr.irtan<  e 

'I'hc  iiext  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third 
of  the  Tower,  and  contains  h.ufes  for  all  the  officers  belonijing  to  the  coinage.  On  palT- 
inii  the  principal  gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  William  the  Conquerer.  Thil 
j,s  a  I  irge,  fqiiare,  irrcjiular  (tone  building,  fjtuated  almolt  in  the  centre,  no  one  fide  an- 
fwerifi^   «  nc'.hcr,  nor  ^ny  of  its  watch  tcwcrs,  gf  which  there  arc  ffur  at  the  top,  built 

alike. 
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Wliiteliall,  the  Manfion-Loufe  ©f  the  lord  mavor,  the  Cuflom-houf-, 
K-xcife-ofEce,  Ii^dia-houle,  and  a  vaft  number  of  other  public  buildings, 
befides  Montague-houfe,*  in  Bloomfbury,  with  a  number  of  others  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  ihefe  would  be  fufiicient  to  fill  j.  laraa 
volume. 

This  great  ^"^  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of 
fre(h  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only 
of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire  plugs  ev- 
ery where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  pariQi 

officers, 

alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  js  now  convertec!  into  an  obfervat-nrv.  In  tlii' firft  {lory  ar.-; 
two  noble  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  aimoury  for  the  fea-fcivice,  it  having  various 
forts  of  arms,  very  curioufly  laid  nvy  tor  at^ove  ro,oco  featnen.  In  the  other  room  are 
many  clofets  and  prefies,  all  filled  with  war(il<e  engines  and  inrtruments  of  death.  Over 
this  are  two  other  floors,  one  principally  filled  with  arms  ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
warlike  inftruments,  as  fpades,  fliovels,  pickaxes,  and  chevaux  de  frize.  In  tlie  upper 
ftory,  are  kept  match,  ftier-p  fkins,  tanned  hidi's,  &c.  and  in  a  little  room,  called  lulius 
Ciefar's  chapel,  are  depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient  ufages  and 
cufboms  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  preferved  the  models  of  the  new-invented 
engines  of  deftru'ftion,  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  jjrefented  to  the  government.— 
Near  the  fouth-weft  angle  of  the  White  Tower,  is  the  Spanish  armoury,  in  which  are 
depofited  the  fpoils  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada  ;  in  order  to  berpe:- 
uate,  to  lateft  pofterity,  the  memory  of  that  lignal  viftory,  obtained  by  the  Engli/li  over 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  teign  of  Philip  II. 

You  are  now  come  to  the  grand  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building  to  the  northward  of  the 
White-Tower,  that  fxcinds  245  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth.  On  the  Ivft  fide  of  the 
uppermoft  landing  place  is  the  workshop,  in  which  are  conflantly  employed  about  24  fur- 
bifhers,  in  cleaning,  repairing,  and-  new-placing  the  arms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  you. 
fee  what  they  call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofed,  that  at  one  view  you  behold 
arms  for  near  So, 000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  fight  which  it  is  impoflible  t'> 
behold  without  aftoni/hment  ;  and  befi  ie  thole  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  before  the  late 
war,  16  cherts  /hut  up,  each  cheft  holding  about  I, ceo  mulkets.  The  arms  were  original- 
ly difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  contrived  to  place  them  in  this  beautiful  order,  both  here; 
and  in  the  guard  chamber  of  Hampton-court.  He  was  a  common  gunfmith  j  but  after 
lie  had  performed  this  work,  which  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  al' 
•  lowed  a  peiifion  from  the  cr  )Wn  for  his  ingenuity. 

You  now  c  imeto  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  condu£}or  begins  by  reverfing  the  ordar 
of  chronology  ;  fo  that  in  followi  ig  them  we  mull  place  the  laft  Jirft. 

In  a  dark,  flrong  ftone  room,  about  20  yards  to   the  eaft  ward  of  the  grand  ftore-houfe, 
or  new-armoury,  the  crown  jewels  are  depofited. 

The  record  office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round  room^ 
where  the  roll?  are  kept. 

*  The  Britifh  Mufeum  is  depofited  In  Montague-houfe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart.  {wha 
diedin  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britlili  Mufeum;  for  its 
being  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  of  his  leaving  by  will  his  noble 
colleftion  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large  library,  and, his  numerous  curioliries,  wh  c^  coi't 
him  50,0001.  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  on  condition  that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,oc.o!.  . 
to  his  executors.  To  this  colledtion  were  added  the  Cottonian  librarv,  the  H.irleian  n:anu- 
fcripts  colleft'-d  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed  likewife  by  the  parliament,  and  a 
colledtion  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  majrfly,  in  conf:deration  cf 
its  great  ufefuinefs,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto  the  roydl  libraries  of  books  and. 
inanufcriprs  c.ilhfted  by  the  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colietlion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofit'es;  among  which 
are,  the  library,  including  books  of  drawings ,  manufciipts,  and  prin;s,  amounting  r» 
about  50;000  volumes.  Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern  20, coo.  Cameos  and 
intaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268.  Veflels,  &c.  of  agate,  jafper,  &c.  542.  Antiquities  * 
1,125.  Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafper,  &c.  2,256,  Mtt.iib,  mineialt,  ores,  &c.  2,721;. 
Cryfta',  rpars,  &c.  1,864.  Foffils,  flints,  ftones,  1,275-  Earths,  fands,  fa)is,  1,035. 
Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399.  Ta!c<:,  niicat,  &c.  ^S8.  Corals,  fpun^^s,  fee. 
1,421.  Te(tacea,  or  (hells,  &c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinitae,  &c.  659.  Afterljei  trochi,  entr'o- 
chi,  &c.  241.  Cruftaces,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c,  363.  Stells  maiin.^,  nar-lifhes,  2€c.  173, 
Firti,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  th^ir  parts,  ?i;gs,  and  nelt$,  of  diflere/ic 
fpecies,  1,173.  Quadrupeds,  iScc.  1,886.  Vipers,  ferpenis,  &c.  521.  ln(edl£,&c.  5,459, 
Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus  (iccus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334.  Humani,  as  caic«- 
n,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Micellaneous  thirgs,  natt  rai,  2,098.  Mathematical 
i  '^IruBients,  55.    A  catalogue  of  all  the  above  is  wruceu  in  a  nuaibei  of  l^r^e  vuiumes. 
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ofriccv.,  the  city  is  in*a  great  meafurc  fccured  from  the  fpreaciing  ot 
fire  ;  far  tlicfo  pla;;s  are  no  fooner  opened  than  there  arc  v<iR,  cjjantL- 
tici  of  water  to  iupply  the  engines. 

'i'his  olciitv  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it 
has  oriven  rife  to  ieveral  companies,  vvlioinfure  houfes  and  goods  horn 
fire.  The  premium  is  fmiU.  aod  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  lofs,  iseafy  and 
certtiin.  Every  one  of  thffc  c;fEccrs  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay j^  who  are 
r-adv  at  all  liouis  to  give  their  afiiftancG  in  cafe  of  nre  ;  and  who  ar« 
on  all  occafions  extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent. 

Before  tlie  conflagration  in  t666,  London  was  totally  inelegant,  in» 
convonirnt.  and  ufiheaUhy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melan- 
choly proofs  are  authenticated  in  hiilory,  and  which,  without  doubt, 
proceeded  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fireets,  and  the  unaccountable 
projettions  of  the  buildings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined 
with  other  circupiftances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
f^ldom  free  from'peftilential  devaluation.  ~  The  fire  which  confumed 
the  grcateft:  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tK,»t  time,  was  produftive  of  coufequencss,  which  made  ample  amends 
f  r  the  loifos  fiiftained  by  individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  oa  the  ruins 
of  the  (»ld  :  but  though  more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful 
than  the  former,  yet  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fjcli  was  the  infatuatioa 
of  thofe  iimcsUhat  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufeful  plan  of  the 
great  Sir  Clirif^opher  Wren,  was  totally  aifregarded  and  fjcrificed  to 
the  mean  and  feififh  views  of  private  property.  Views  which  did  ir- 
renarahle  injury  to  the  citizens  themfelves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general  ; 
for  had  that  fi;reat  architecfs  plan  been  fullowed,  what  haa  often  been 
aiTertcd,  muft  have,  been  the  refult  ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom 
wn-il.-l  inconteftably  have  been  the  mod  magnificent  and  elegant  ci^y 
in  the  world.  ' 

In  fir.e,  Lonclon  unites  in  itfelf  all  the  benefits  arifxng  from  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  with  thofe  of  a  metropolis  at  which  all  the  public 
bufmefs  of  a  great  nation  is  tranfaCled  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
inorcantile  and  political  head  of  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  alfo  the  feat 
of  many  confidcrable  manufa&ures.  The  mofi  im^rtant  of  its  pecu- 
liar m  inufcfturcs  is  the  f:lk  weaving,  eRablifhed  in  Spital-ficlds  by 
refugees  from  Franco.  A  variety  of  works  in  gold,  fih'cr,  and  jewelry  ; 
the  engraving  of  prints  ;  the  making  of  optical  and  mathematical  inftru' 
me'i;ts,  are  likc-v/ife  principally  or  folely  executed  here,  and  fome  of 
them  in  greater  perf<.^dion,  than  in  any  other  country.  The  porter 
brewery,  a  bufiuefs  of  very  great  extent,  is  alfo  chiefly  carried  on  in 
London.  To  its  port  are  likewife  confined  fome  branches  of  foreign 
commfrce,  as  the  vafl  Eaft-India  trade,  and  that  to  Turkey  and 
Hudfon's  Bay. 

Briflol  citv,  in  Sorrierfetfhirp,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  river 
Avon,  with  the  fmall  fi.ream  of  the  Froom,  at  the  dillarjce  of  about 
10  miles  from  the  placa  where  the  Avon  empties  into  the  Severn's 
mouth,  in  point  of  wealth,  trade  and  population  has  long  been  vctko.i- 
ed.Jocond  to  London,  within  this  kingdom.  The  gieat  trKie  of  Briflol 
is  fupporied  by  itsextcnftvc  inland  communications  ^v'ith  the  Severn 
and  all  its  branches,  the  Avon,  the  Wye,  and  various  otlicr  flreams. 
Hence  it  enjoys  ,thc  export  and  import  trafF.c  of  a  large  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  enabled  to  fmd  a  market  for  a  great  variety  of  its  owj\ 

inat:ufautu!C5, 
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Jnanufa^iures,  fach  as  glifs  ware,  hard  fo,ip,  hat^.  leather,  white  lead, 
gun-powder,  earthen  ware,  &c.  The  rdiain:^  of  iag^r,  which  ther 
import  from  the  Wcft-Fndies.  is  one  of  ths  principal  manufafturcs  of 
Briilol.  Thev  have  70  or  80  fiiips  conftantlv  emu'.oyed  in  the  Weft- 
India  trada.  The  city  is  compa6llv  huilt  :  but  is  now  exiendi'.v^  itfelf, 
like  other  lar^e  cities,  into  itsfaburbs,  by  new  and  more  airy  ftreets. 

The  citv  of  York  has  always  been  conlidercd  as  the  capital  of  the 
north, and  in  point  of  rank,  as  the  fccond  ia  the  khiirdoiT!.  Its  minidcr 
orcafhedr.il  is  o.icof  the  moft  elegant  gochic  fcruftures  in  the  kingdom. 
From  its  top  is  feen  a  vaft  extent  of  country.  This  city  has  a  flont-- 
br-dge.  whh  five  arches  over  the  river  Oufs,  Thou^rh  in  wealth  and 
ropuJoufnefs,  this  city  falls  behind  ff-vcral  newer  trading  towns,  it  (iill 
fj.pports. a  confidTablc  decree  of  confeqaence,  and  is  inliabited  by 
many  genteel  families.     It  is  in  the  county  of  Yorkfiiire. 

Exeter,  the  cai;ital  of  Devonfhire,  is  the  principalcity  for  Cize  and. 
tonfeqiencc  in  the  wef?  of  England,  and  the  i"cat  of  an  exieni^ve  for- 
eign and  domeftic  commerce.  The-trade  of  Exeter  conlifts  principall/ 
in  the  ex'">o:tation  of  coarfe  woollsn  goods  nianjfaft  jred  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon,  Cornwall,  ai.d  part  of  Someifet.  Thcfe  are  fold  as  thcr 
come  from  the  loom,  to  the  merchants  at  Exeter,  who  procure  them  to 
be  milled,  dyed  and  finifhed,  and  then  export  them.  Thefe  goods 
confifl  chietly  of  articles  little  confnmed  in  England,  as  druggets 
durovs,  longells,  and  fcrges.  The  markets  for  them  ^re  firil  Italy- 
then  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  lately  France.  The 
average  annual  value.exported  is  reckoned  at  ^"/oo.ooo  fieri  in?. 
Behdes  which  _£".  10  i.ooo  worth  of  longells  are  purchaf?d  by  the  Eaft*-' 
India  company.  For  m.sking  thefc  woollens,  about  4000  baas  of  v»-ool 
are  imported  from    Kent. 

Gloucefter,  the  capital  of  Gloucefterfliire,  ftahdson  a  pleai''ant  hill, 
and  has  lately  been  much  improved.  Its  four  principal  ftrcets  ha^^e 
been  much  admired  for  the  regularity  of  their  junction  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  A  pin-manufaftury  affords  the  principal  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  It  has  alfo  feveral  Glafs  l\oufes.  The  riv- 
er Severn  wafhes  it  on  one  fide,  by  which  it  carries  on  a  conuderable 
traffic. 

Birmingham,  is  fituated  in  the  north  weflern  part  ofVv'arw'irkfhire, 
and  is  noted  for  its  vaft  variety  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  fuch 
as  metal  buttons,  buckles,  plated  goods  of  all  kinds,  japann-jd  and  pa- 
per ware,  and  other  hald  ware  manufafttnes  ;  in  cotif  q-ience  of 
which  it  has  riG^n  to  be  fuperior  in  populoufncl'sto  ai  y  other  or  the  mod- 
ern trading  towns  in  England,  and  has  filled  the  furrcunding  country 
with  its  induftrious  inhabitants.  It  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  coals 
by  means  of  a  canal  to  Wednefbury  in  Stafford ihire  ;  and  it  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  great  trunk  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn,  hv 
means  of  a  branch  pafling  by  \\  olverhampton.  The  Birmingham 
goods  are  difperfed  about  the  kingdom,  but  chieilv  fent  to  London,  by 
land  carriage.  They  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, where,  in  point  of  cheapnefs  and  firow  united,  they  are  unrival- 
ed ;  fo  *-hat  BirminghaiT\  has  become,  according  to  the  emphatical  ex- 
preffion  of  a  great  Orator,  the  toy-jliop  of  Europe. 

Poole,   in   Dorfctfnire,    is  fituated  on  a  peinnfula,  projefting  into    a 

capacious  bay>  branching  into  many  creeks,  and  forming  feveral  iflands, 
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The  harbour  admits  vefTels  of  moderate  uze  only,  but  for  them  it  Is  ve-^ 
ry  fecure.  Poole  rofe  to  fome  confequcnce  feveral  centuries  ago.  when 
the  ancient  town  of  Warcham  fell  into  decay.  It  now  ranks  high 
.imong  the  feaport5  of  England,  and  its  trade  and  population  are  rapid' 
iy  increafin'J.  The  principal  branch  of  bufinefs  here,  is  the  New- 
foundland fifliery,  to  which  it  fends  annually  a  large  number  of  velTcls, 
which  caFrv  out  provifions  and  commodities,  and  bring  back  cargoes 
uf  fifh,  caught  on  the  great  cod  banks,  which  are  carried  to  Spain,  Por- 
tuiral  and  Italy.  This  port  has  alfo  a  large  importation  of  deals  from- 
Norway  arid  a  general  commerce  to  America,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Great  quantities  of  corn  arc  fcnt  from  it  in  coafters,  and  it  im- 
])orts  Newcaftle  coal  for  all  the  eaftcrn  part  of  the  country.  Near  the 
mouth  of  I'oolc  harbour  lies  an  Oyfter  bank,  upon  which  are  employ- 
ed, during  the  feafon,  a  number  of  fmacks,  which  carry  away  vaft 
ouantiiies  of  theEn,  to  be  fattened  in  the  Effex  and  Thames  Creek  for 
ihe  London  market. 

Burton,  upon  the  river  Trent,  at  the  head  of  its  navigation^  in 
Statfordihire,  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  malt  liquor,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  fent  down  the  river  to  Hull,  and  thence  ex- 
ported to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad.  The  longed  bridge 
in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  this  place,  built  by  Barnard,  Ab- 
bot of  Burton,  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  all  of  fquared  free-done, 
and  1,545  ft-et  long,  confifhing  of  54  arches.  This,  however,  comes 
far  fhort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Drave,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  5  miles  long. 

Dover,  in  t]re  county  of  Kent,  formerly  a  place  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, and  accounted  the  key  of  the  ifland,  is  at  prcfent  known 
chiefly  as  the  ftation  of  the  French  and  Flemifli  pacqucts,  and  the 
fhorteft  paifage  to  the  continent.  The  diftance  from  Dover  to  Calais 
is  but  27  miles  ;  and  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  draits  the  two  lands 
are  only  21  miles  apart,  'ihe  harbour  of  Dover  is  formed  by  a  gap  in 
the  cliffs,  M^hich  arc  here  of  fublime  height,  though  fom.ewhat  exagge- 
rated in  the  moil  pifturcfque  defcription  of  Shakei'peare.  Dover  is 
the  principal  of  thofe  ancient  port  towns,  culled  Cinijue ports,  former-  V 
ly  of  creat  confequcnce,  now  become  almod  infignihcant.  The  •■ 
country  Inland  from  Dover,  conlids  chiefly  of  open  downs,  excellent 
lor  the  feeding  of  fhecp. 

The  city  of  Bath  took  its  nam.e  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for 
tbc  medicinal  waters  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated, 
and  much  frequented.  The  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  arc 
the  fpring  and  autumn  :  The  fpring  feafon  begins  with  April,  and 
ends  witli  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon  begins  with  September,  and  lads 
till  December,  and  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the 
Ipring,  this  place  is  mod  frequented  for  health,  and  in  the  autumn 
for  plcafure,  when  at  lead  two-thirds  of  the  company,  confiding  , 
chiefly  of  peiibns  of  rank  and  fortune,  come  to  partake  of  the 
amufcmcnts  of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there  have  been  no  lefs 
than  8ocD  perfons  at  Bath,  bchdcs  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
buildings latelvcrefbed  here  arc  extremely  elegant,  ])articularly  Queen's 
Squarcj  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal  Forum,  and  the 
Circus. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  fhew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all   conve- 
rienait-s  for  the  condruftion  and  repair  of  the  lo^'al  navy  at  PortlmoutK 
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(the  moft  regular  fortification  in  England)  Plyrtiouth  (by  far  the  hell. 
dock-yard)  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  I'he  royal  hofpital 
at  Greenwich,  for  fuperannuatcd  feamcn.  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any 
royal  palace  for  its  magnificence   and  cxpcnie. 

Wealth,  coMMSRctj  revenue  and  1  Thetwodivifiors  of  Grcat- 
NAVicATiON  Of  Great-Britain,  j  Britain,  England  and  .Scot- 
land differ  cxceedinglv  with  rclpcft  to  their  natural  fertility  and  to 
the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants.  South-Britain,  or  England,  abounds 
"A-ilh  all  the  ufeful  produ£lions  of  thofe  countries  of  Europe  which 
are  fituatcd  in  the  fame  climate  with  it,  wine,  filk,  and  fome  wild  ani- 
mals excepted.  The  genius  and  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  have  in- 
■creafed  and  improved  many  of  the  natural  productions  to  a  degree 
which  leaves  the  efforts  of  all  neiohbouring  n.iiions  at  a  diftancc. 
Agriculture,  tlie  art  of  gardening,  the  cultivaiion  of  all  thofj  plant? 
wliich  are  moH  ufcful  for  feeding  cattle  as  well  as  breeding  hoifes  and 
flieep,  are  carried  in  England  to  an  aflonifhing  height.  Of  abont 
4-2.000;O00  acres,  which  England  contains,  only  8,^00.000  produce 
corn  ;  the  reft  is  cither  covered  with  wood,  or  laid  out  in  meadow?, 
gardens,  parks,  &c.  and  a  conf.derable  part  is  ilill  wafte  land.  Yet 
out  of  the  crops  obtained  from  the  fifth  part  of  the  lands,  there  have, 
been  exported,  during  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from  1745  to  1750, 
quantities  of  corn  to  the  value  of  7,600.000!.  ftcrling.  About  the 
year  1  766  it  was  found,  that  the  exportation  of  corn  was'  carried  too 
far,  and  proved  prejudicial  to  the  country  ;  it  was  confcquently  en- 
tirely p.rohibited,  and  the  impoitation  of  corn  permitted.  The  net 
produce  of  the  Englifn  corn-land  is  eftimated  by  Mr.  Young  at 
9.000.0C0I.  fterling  ;  the  rents  of  pailurc-grouivd,  meadows,  woods, 
commons,  &c.  at  7.,ooo.oool.  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  and 
maintained  by  farming  is  dated  by  hiin  to  amount  to  2,800,000  per- 
fons.  Among  the  other  ufeful  phnts,  hops,  falfron,  wxod,  and 
madder,  are  become  very  important  articles  of  commerce.  Malt- 
liquoj  and  c)  der  are  brought  in  England  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfeclion,  and  render  wine  a  fuperfluity  ;  yet  luxury  deems  the  hitter 
effcutially  rcceffary. 

'  The  counties  of  Chefhire,  Lancalliire,  Yoikfiiire,  Leiccdcrfhive, 
Derbyfhire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Glouc^lleifiiire,  and  Somer- 
fcilhirc,  are  moft.  diftinguiflied  for  their  excellent  cattle.  The  city  of 
Chefter  exports  annually  22.000  tons  of  checfe,  14,000  of  which  are 
fent  to  London.  One  of  the  greatell  fourccs  of  the  riches  of  England 
is  wool,  the  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country.  The  flock  of 
the  bed  fort  of  the  prefcnt  Englifn  (lieep  came  over  from  Spain  ;  Eel- 
ward  the  IVth  had  3000  SpanlPn  fheep  brought  over,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  diftributed  among  the  feveral  parifnes  of  England;  and 
ever  fince  that  time,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  continue  and  to  im- 
prove the  breed  :  There  are  inftanccs,  that  a  finglc  ram,  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  drength,  has  been  purchafed  with  :co  guineas.  The 
counties  of  Keref'ordfliire,  Gloucefterflriie,  Somerfetfhire,  Flam.pniivc, 
Dorfetfliire,  Derln-fhire,  Leicefterfhire,  Lincolnfliirc,  Durham,  and 
the  Eaft-riding  of  Yorkfnire,  are  mofl  famous  for  their  large  and  ex- 
cellent flocks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prefer.t  century,  the  number 
of  fheep  wjs  computed  to  amount  tg  12  millions,  and  there  is  no 
tloubt  but  thiU  this  number  h-.-.s  been  greatly  'i^crcafcd- fincc  that  time. 
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In  the  years  rySg,  1770.  and  1771,  the  value  of  the  woollens  CJC" 
Tiotted  from  England  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,500.000!.  fierling, 
exclufive  of  the  woollens  of  Yoikfhire.  the  value  of  which,  in  the 
ianie  period  of  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of  3.000  oool  fterling. 
The  Englini  horfes,  the  breed  of  which  as  before  olferved,  has  beea 
much  improved  bv  Arabian,  Spanifh,  and  l^arbaiv  horfes,  are  famous 
all  over  Europe  for  iheir  beauty  and  fwiftnefs.  The  bed  race-horfes 
run  8si  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  nearly  an  Eiiglifh  mile  in  one  minute. 

Thouoh  neither  gold  nor  filver  is  found  in  the  Engl'fh  mines,  or 
cnlv  in  quantities  too  infignificant  to  be  mentioned,  yet  the  other 
jnine'rais  are  great  fources  of  wealth.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  ron,  ariC 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  the  firft  two  metals  of  the  very  beft 
quality.  The  copper  annually  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
2S  eftimr.ted  at  4000  tons  ;  the  numl?er  of  Cornifh  miners  is  faid  to  a- 

'  mount  to  80  000  people.  The  tin  of  Cornwall  is  valued  at  2CO.000L 
ilerling  annually.  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lancafhire,  Cumber- 
land, Shropftire,  Staffordfliire,  Wales,  and  Devonfiiire,  produce 
large  quaniities  of  iron,  wJiich  is,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality 
totheiioaof  Sv-.'eden,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Rufiia  ;  it  is  therefore 
neceffdry  to  impoit  from  thefe  countries  upwards  of  25. cop  tons,  for 
tlxe  manufa6tures  of  finer  tools  and  har<i\vare.  The  moft  im.j  ortant 
jnanufaclur'es  of  the  latter  fort  aie  at  Sheffield,  where  it  ii>  fupipofed 
•upwards  of  40,000  workmen  are  employed  bv  about  600  owners  and 
jranufaclurers.  .One  company  of  iron  manuf.-fturers  in  Shiopftiire 
life  every  dav  ,500  tons  of  coals  in  tj  eir  woiks.  In  Great-britaitt 
there  is  mads  every  year  ^o — Cp,ooo  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  20 — 30,000 
tons  of  bar-irnn. 

Endand  poiieifes  a  very  great  treafiue  in  its  inexhauflible  coal  mines, 
wh.ich  are  worked  chi-e'ly  in  t!ie  northern  counties,  fiom.whence  they 
are  coiiveyed  by  fea  and  bv  the  inland  car.als  to  every  other  part  of 
iiie  kiTi£;Gom.  The  mines  of  Korthumberlaitd  alone  fend  every  year 
^ipwards  of  foO;Oco  chaldron  of  coals  to  London,  and  jcooveffels 
are  employed  in  carrying  them  to  that  harbour,  along  the  caftern  ccaft 
of  Englanc*.  This  trade  and  na^'igation  is  one  of  the  great  nurferies  j 
of  feamen,  and,  in  that  rcfptft,  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the 
com.merce  and  prefervation  of  the  empire, 

Manufci£lurcs  in  England  have  been  carried  to  higher  perfection 
than  in  any  other  country.  An  enumeraiion  of  them  would  compre- 
Jiend  almoft  every  contrivance  of  mcchain'fm  in  its  'mofi;  improved 
il:ite,  which  ever  was  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  age  or  cojun- 
Try  for  the  convenience  and  ufe  of  man.  Their  furprihng  perfeftion 
inufl  be  accounifd  for  irom  many  cirrum  fiances,  which  nowhere  co- 
incided fo  htsppily  to  promote  their  progrefs  as  thes'  do  in  this  ifland. 
It  feems  they  are  nearly  equally  indebted  to  the  national  charafter,  to 
the  htualion  of  the  country,  and  the  excellence  of  its  ccnllitution. 
Islothing  covild  be  more  favourable  to  the  piogrcfs  of  the  mechanical 
tirts,  than  the  Englilh  refleflion  and  nrifcvcrance,  and  the  exclufn-e 
attention  they  are  able  to  be  flow  on  favomite  purfuits.  often  with 
the  neglctl  of  every  other  concern,  and  their  enterprifuig  fpirit,  not 
defponding  under  tlio  bad  fuccefs  of  firft  trials,  animated  by  the  prof- 
pcfi  of  am.ple  vew;:rds,  and  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  gloiv 
iiiid  the  fruits  of  their   labours.     The  iufular  fituation  of  England 
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tv-rgnt  its  inhabitants  to  confider  tlie  funounding  ocean  as  the  bulwark 
cf  their  lafety,  the  theatre  -of  their  powtr,  2nd  the  fource  cf  their 
V  eahh.  Navioation  with  irs  appendages,  aidant  acquiliiioiis  ^and 
colonization,  tuwe  an  afionifriing  exttnt  to  coirimer.ce,  ai.d^an  air  of 
grandeur  and  importance  to  the  occupations  of  a  merchant,  which 
tbtteicd  amhitton  as  well  zt  the  love  of  gain.  The  mcie  ii<uural  jio- 
fluftions  of  the  country  were  inhifTicient  for  fo  Lige  a  iliaiLct  ;  it 
was  deficient  io  articles  of  hixury  and  the  precious  jnct,.l3.  Manu- 
faffuring  induftry  was  therefore  called  forth,  in  order  lo  l^pply  mate- 
rials lor  cprnmerte  ;  and  every  new  invention  of  niechanavl  :T>'nui:> 
found  liberal  fupport  and  encouragement  from  the  great  i 
people  who  had  acquired  weahh.  The  Englifh  gov.e.rnnicr.t,  Javour- 
able  to  liberty  and  lo  every  exertion  of  genius,  has  piovided  by  wife 
and  eq-Mtable  laws  for  the  fecurc  enjoyment  of  properly  acquired  by 
ingenuity  and  labour,  and  has  removed  obflaclcs  to  indufiry.  by  pro- 
hibitinp;  the  importation  of  fuch  articles  from  abroad  which  coulu  bo 
nianufaflured  at  home.  Ntxt  to  the  woollen  manuiifloi)-,  that  oi  cot- 
ton is  the  mod  confidcrabic,  as  it  is  reckoned  to  employ  m  thenorlh- 
crn  and  middl:  counties  r.ot  lufs  than  ^oo.coo  peifoiiS,  v.omcn  ,  i  .i 
children  included, 

Amrne  the  advanta'res  the  BritiTn  iilands  are  voffcflTed  of,  wuh 
refped  tc  navigation,  the  following  aie  woitly  cit  aticiii:Ci!  :  i  l>c 
great  czitcnt  ot  the  coafis,  the  fea-line  of  which,  incluaicig  both 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  extends  near  380c  miles,  whereas  the  Ica- 
coaft  of  1  ranee  has  but  1000  miies  ;  the  ne'ghhouihood  \u  lIi*:  conti- 
pent  ;  "the  number  of  eKccUent  harbours;  the  nuraber  of  navigablvi 
canals  which  form  a  communication  between  the  fca-poits  ca  the  caitcru 
and  weriern  coafls  of  England, 

The  conflant  increafe  of  this  imn^.enfe  commerce  is  aflonifldrg.  In 
the  years  1783  and  1784,  the  Hrips  cleared  outwards,  amountin-  10 
050  000  tons,  exceed  the  number  of  tens  of  the  flrips  cnspluycd  £4 
-^■ears  aero  (17^0")  bv  uowaids  of  zco.ooo  tons.  'J"he  value  ol  me  Ccir- 
goes  exported  in  178..],  amounted  to  upwards  of  i5,ooO;C0ol.  iteil  u^  ; 
and  the  net  c u (lorn s  paid  for  them  into  tiie  E.xchcquer  were  upwdnis 
of  3,ooO;OOol.  flcriing  ;  and  even  this  fum  was  cxceccicd  the  tollow- 
jng  year,   1785,  by  upwanis  of  r.ooo,OjoL 

The  balance  of  trade  ju  favour  of  f^t.iiUnd  is  eRimated  oy  fume  c.u 
*hors  at  p,coo  ooch  f^er!In<r.  Far  more  couiidet/fbie  is  luc  lUiand 
t^ade,  valued  ;.i  up\v<:rdsof  42.000  ooohftcvl. — As  the  quaniuy  ot  cir- 
culating fpecie  may  in  fonic  ne.durc  iidicatc  the  cxtent'of  co;nmcrce, 
we  may  judg"  of  the  increafe  of  the  Litter,  by  compcumg  mc  luins 
which  the  three  lafl  monarchs  found  neceffary  lo  com.  i.;,  -^  <'o^  '• 
8,725,0211.  f\erling  were  coined,  in  the  long  reign  of  Ucoi^c  li. 
n,9!7..6.570l.  flcrhng,  and  in  the  fiift  2  j  years  of  his  prefent  mi.jelly"s 
reign,  the  fums  coined  amounted  lo  33.G89.274I.  ftcrling. 

The  coafting  trade  is  laid  to  give  employment  to  about  lOOjCOO 
people  ;  but  this  number  feems  to  be  exaggerated.  Yet  fome  br.uic.b- 
€s  of  ihe  tiihcries  require  a  great  number  of  hands.  About  jo. 000 
people  are  employed  in  the  oylber-fifiiery  along  the  coaflsof  iinglaud. 
Cn  thacoaftscf  Scotland  great  fifheries  are  carried  on;  there  liavs 
been  fometimes  upwards  of  300  veflels  employed  in  the  hcinng-filhe- 
ry.  About  40,000  tons  of  herrings  are  annualjy  i.naponed  into  uie 
port  of  Yarmcuth  .by   nco  vefT^^ls  •  the   v/hclc   aruiual   quaiuiiy  of 
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fiit-hct-rings  and  cured  pilchards  amounts  to  150.000  tons.  From 
Newfoundland  there  have  been  carried  to  foreign  markets  591,276 
quintals  of  fifli  in  3785;  this  finiery  is  another  great  nurfery  of  fea- 
rrien.  'I  he  Englifli  v/hak-fiflierv  on  the  coafls  of  Greenland  em- 
T>lov5  more  fiiips  than  are  fent  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  the 
Dutch. 

By  far  the  moft  important  part  of  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
privileged  trading  companies,  aroong  which  the  Eaft-India  Company 
3s  the  mod  didinguiflied,  by  i<»  very  brilliant  and  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs,  and  by  its  influence  on  the  general  interefts  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  its  prog- 
rels  was  for  a  long  time  gradual  and  difputed  by  a  rival  company, 
with  which  it  was  at  length  incorporated,  and  obtained  the  Tanftion 
cf  parliament  for  an  exclufn  e  trade  to  the  £aft-lndies  and  China, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  conlideration  of  a  large  fum  ad- 
vanced to  the  public.  Thele  privileges  were  afterwards  renewed. 
Within  thefe  laft  thirty  years  the  company  has  made  vaft  territorial 
acquiiition.'i  in  India,  which  increafed  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  trade,  power,  and  importance  of  this  company.  Its  trade  em- 
ploys iiQ  fhips  and  about  8000  men  ;  the  articles  exported  to  Afia 
confi  ft  la  woollens  of  all  forts,  bullion,  hardware,  lead,  and  quick- 
filver  ;  the  impoi-ts  in  gold,  diamonds,  raw  filk,  fpices,  tea,  falt- 
petrc,  arrack,  and  China  porcelainc.  The  revenues  of  the  cor^pany 
are  {aid  to  amount  to  upwards  of  3.000,000!.  fterllng  annually  ;  but 
theexpei.fe  cf  governing  and  defending  their  acquifitions  ;  the  wars 
in  which  they  are  often  involved,  and  the  peculations  cf  their  fer- 
vants,  have  been  very  great  drawbacks  upon  their  profits.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  Ean:-fndia  Company  are  under  the  management  of  24  di- 
retlors,  reiidiug  in  England,  and  chofeu  by  the  court  of  proprietors 
of  Eail-India  ftock.  1  lie  dircdors  formerly  appointed  their  fervants 
abroad;  but  the  conducl  of  thcfc  fervants,  and  the  large  dominions 
acquired  by  tlip  company,  covering  upvv'ards  of  280,000  fquare  miles, 
and  containing  30  millions  of  inhabitants,  rendered  an  alteration  in 
the"  conftitutioa  of  this  great  commercial  body,  and  the  interference 
<jf  government  in  its  affairs,  neceffary.  An  acl  of  parliament,  paffed  , 
in  1773,  among  orhcr  regulations,  gave  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  a 
fupcriority  over  the  other  prelidcncics  in  India,  veftcd  the  right  of 
nominating  a  governor-general  m  tl:c  crown,  and  ellablifhed  a  court 
of  juRice  in  India.  Yet  this  regulation  was  found  infufhcient  to  an- 
Iwer  the  intended  purpofes,  and  to  rcprefs  the  enormous  abufes  com- 
mitted by  the  company's  fervants.  After  the  failuie  of  iVir.  Fox's 
plan  for  the  government  of  the  Eaft-India  (Vimp-iny  in  17B3,  an  att 
of  parliament  paifed  in  3784,  w'hich  cftabliflrtd  a  board  cf  control 
in  Enjland,  tohe  nominated'by  the  crown,  which  was  calculated  to 
connect  i]ie  civil  and  military  government  in  India  with  that  over  the 
whole  cmpir",  to  fupcrinlcnd  the  regulations  and  orders  made  by 
the  directors  of  the  company,  and  Lo  call  tlie  condud  of  its  fervants  to 
account.  Time  muft  flicw-,  whether  the  provilions  of  Mr.  I'itt's  bill 
will  be  an  adequate  cure  of  the  evils  which  have  affcfted  the  prolpcrity 
and  flability  of  this  extraordinary  commercial  lociety. 

The   Levant    Company  is  at  prefent  of  no  gicat  confequence,  ps  the 
-  trade  lb  t^he  Levant  has  been  laid  open,  and  as  the  Ercnch  have  acquired 
a  icrcnl  n^pcnority  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  South-Sea  Company  is  only  nominally  a  commercial  company  ; 
it  I  rather  an  incorporated  fociety  of  ftockholders,  to  whom  govern- 
rnent  is  mdcbted.  Its  alTans  are  managed  by  a  governour,  two  lub- 
eovernours,  and  one  and  twenty  dircQors.  .       ,      ,    • 

^  The  IludVon's-Bav  Company  carries  on  an  extenRve  trade  :n  pe.tvv 
with  very  confiderablc  proiits  :  But  in  all  probabihty  its  interefts  will 
fee  mater  ally  affeaed  by  the  fep^ration  of  the  American  colonies  hom 
G.-e^t  S-i^ain,  and  by  the  late  commercial  fchemcs  of  the  trench  xu 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  erpccally  between  Kamtfkatka  and  Noi-th- America. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  1694;  this  companv 
dsals  by  the  iandion  of  parliament,  in  bills  of  exchange,  .t  buys  and 
fdls  bullion,  and  manages  government  annuities  paid  at  its  ottice.  1  ho 
oxdit  of  this  company  is  the  moft  cxtenfive  of  any  company  in  Europe. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  creditors  of  the  nation  ;  and  'he  value  of  the 
fliares  in  its  ftock  runs  very  high.  There  are  bcfides  eight  infurancc 
companies  in  England. 

State  cflhs  Trade  of  England  at  different  periods  with  the  fever  at  Xatio.-ts 
cf  ike  IVorld.     [_Extr acted  from  Flayf air's  Tallies.] 


IRELAND. 
Years     Imports     Exports 

240. coo 
300,000 

340,000 
475.,cco 
660,000 

870,000  i,4,'-0;000 
1,870.000 

I780     1, 470,000     Ij0.j0;000 

Baltic  &  the  Eaft  Country 


1700   270,000 

1710 

1720 

1730 

1740 

1750 
1760 
1770  i.eoo.ooo 


270,000 
370,000 
600,000 
76®. 000 
q,",®,ooo 


Years 
1  700 
1710 

1  720 
J  730 
1740 

1750 
J  760 
3770 
1780 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 

S770 


Imports 
136.000 

IQO.OOO 

1 88, COO 
198,000 
230. OCO 
2-;o,ooo 
210.000 
220, oco 
280.000 


Exports 

1 1 0,000 

85.000 

8(1.000 

1 18,000 

133. coo 

154.000 

1  '7^.000 

13.5,000 

70. coo 

RUSSIA. 
Years  Imports  Exports 
109,000 
140,000 
195,000 
235,000 
335:000 
440.000 
570,000 
Sco.ooo 

i-80    IjlSr^.O'^'O 


135.000 
100, OCO 

50,000 

45,000 
7  5,  ceo 

5, OCO 

98,000 
133,000 

200  OCO 


8: 


Guern.Jerf.&Ald. 
Imports     Export 


30.000 
25,000 
LO  000 
18.000 
39.000 
55:000 
57.000 
5 1 .000 
61.000 


3 

9,000 
25.000 

27,000 
45.000 
50,000 
40,000 
to  000 

u 

46,000 
64. 000 


Dcnm.  &  Norway. 
Imports      Plxports 


7  o  coo 

8  1  OCO 
96.000 

9  7, COO 

Q3  000 
(  o  ceo 


35  ceo 
59,000 
76,000 

65. OCO 

67,000 

79,000 

1 15.000 

163. OCO 


185.CCO 


85. COO 

93,cco 

GREENLAND. 

Imports     Exports 


LOO 

2. ceo 

2,t'00 

10  ceo 

16.  OCO 
2  2, 000 

38^002 


ICO 

LOO 
1   o 
(o| 


GERM  A  N  Y. 

Imports  Exports 

575.000  995:^o<5 

6io.cco  895.000 

620,000  1,000,000 

680,000  1,105.000 

700,000  1.155,000 

715.000  1,405,000 

705,000  1,615,000 

6?o,ooo  1,820,000 

670,000  1,240,000 

SWEDE  N- 

I  IT,  ports  Exports 

197, ceo  B7-00O 

160. OCO  46.000 

154,000  35^^00 

183.000  29.000 

1 8(1, OCO  33:Coo 

196. COO  30,000 

21  2. OCO  25. COO 

209,000  57.00a 

.  198,000  95;Cca 

M  O  L  L  A  N  D. 

Imports  Expori.> 

570,000  2,150,000 

5  10, coo  2,  ICO  OCO 

51:0,000  i,q'.'0.oco 

Aio.ooo  1,840.000 

^20. OCO  2. 200, COO 


370,000 
400,000 
480  COO 


1.930,000 

l,SlO;COO 

1,780,000 

3. 5  70. COO 
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FLANDERS,     |  F  R  A  N  C  E. 
Expoits 


Years 
1700 
17JO 
J  7  20 

*73o 
17/0 

3760 

17-0 


Imports 
7. coo 

20. 000 
5I,QC0 

J  50,0''  o 
70  000 

70  000 
17,;. coo 
225.0CO 


80  coo 
150  000 
245  000 
270  oco 
290. coo 
345,000 

4'^0.0''0 

8  o  000 

:, 05,0. 000 


Imports  Exports 
20  on©   30  000 


50  000 
4(1). oco 
51.000 
57,000 
31 .000 

5r,.000 

f  o  ceo 

45;00o 


:<-oo 
000 


P55  000 
30^.000 

2^5:000 

275,030 

165.000 

155,000 


CoNTIiTX'EO. 

Portugal  &  Madeira, 

Imports  i  x^ioMs 

25Q.000       ^3°o  o 

275.000        700.o.-'Q 

350. eoo       Bijo  000 

3^)5,000      l.O7C,CO0 

3^jc  0^0    i,MC,oco 

350,000  1.200,0C0 

300  O  .>0  1^1  io,oco 

3(30. oCo  6ocj,oo:3 

370,000  590,000 


SPAIN  &  CANARIE*^. 

STxIAlGIITS. 

Venice  and  Italy. 

Years 

Imports 

Expoits 

Imports 

Expoit^ 

Imports 

Exports' 

1700 

225.0CO 

2?0  000 

£  oco 

2.  0  000 

2i.OOO 

H:C°^   ■ 

37:0 

280  000 

3?Q  000 

2,t.0C0 

300  000 

32,.;oo 

»7s50^ 

ty  0 

4'^o  <  CO 

565  oco 

70  000 

4  7o  000 

.]b,500 

lb  GOO 

^7Zo 

480  000 

650  000 

3,Q5  000 

0,2^  coo 

5^500 

M-50O' 

1740 

1  CO. 000 

450  oco 

/  0  000 

6;s><^^^ 

50.000 

14,300 

■^7tO 

CO  000 

ifCO.OOO 

80  000 

535.000 

56,000 

18.500 

lyto 

525,000  1 

,1^0  000 

(0  o°o 

425.000 

64,000 

50,000, 

ijyo 

5 1 0  coo  1 

.0    O.'-GO 

10  000  ■ 

CO  000 

71,000 

72,503 

ty-o 

4.-iO;00O 

8Co;00o 

300 

85;Co9 

JJ5C0 

8i,00Q 

T 

U  R  K  P 

.  Y. 

A  I'    K. 

I  C  A. 

EAST-INDIES. 

Yeras 

Inpo-.ts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1700 

2^0.000 

J  70. coo 

■  J  4   ""'CO 

J  1  ,oco 

4.^0.000 

140,000 

T7iO 

2^7,000 

105,000 

10. coo 

;  ,00c 

5q5,ooo 

95,  OQ 

17.0 

295. COO 

2'0  000 

30. coo 

12,000 

880  oco 

3  20, coo 

5730 

270,000 

183,000 

50.000- 

38. coo 

565.000 

145  000 

T7^;o 

187,000 

3 5:. OCO 

32. coo 

15.000 

970,000 

360  OGO 

S7-,o 

3  5  3,  ceo 

I  CO. COO 

07.  coo 

16. coo 

930,000 

700  O-^O 

J  760 

137.000 

83.000 

43,oco 

30  oco 

1,005,000 

■  880.000 

*77C> 

1  -if'*.  000 

89.000 

5  3.  oco 

48.000 

1.515.000 

1, 330.0^0 

tySo 

Kp.OCO 

109,0^0 

73,000 

53-O00 

'sDiO/^OO 

8.,  0,000 

WEST^I  N  D  I  ES. 

Spaniili  W.Indies. 

iS  E  R  IvI  U  D  A. 

-  ■'  < ; :, 

Imports 

r.XDorts 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

*;oo 

S<o  000 

30  5. OCO 

. — 

500 

6c  0 

i;io 

7  0  oco 

3  35:  ceo 

600 

J.OOO 

f  7  0 

1  0'  o.oco 

43£.cco 

34,000 

84,000 

:.c;oo 

3.000 

-7.':0 

1 ,  £  (■  0  000 

450  c-o 

37.000 

83,000 

1,500 

r,2co 

37JO 

),2qO  coo 

515,000 

l'.'>000 

11:000 

8co 

1,500 

1  7/  0 

l.^f  o.coo 

770  OCo 



I,roo 

7,'.^  00  X 

1  7''  0 

:: .  .  c    oco 

065  OCJO 

13,000 

I.  OCO 

»,8co 

fO  000 

i?:o 

C.90,-,  000    r 

jir.o  Oco  1 

:.•  6,000 

3. oco 

'5/00 

13.CC0 

^780 

2,:::npco  : 

i  2  -"  0  Co  ":   1 

r-^.c-^o 

7, ceo 

1,700 

15)000  ■ 
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/ll  North  America. 
fejrs    In'p<--rts     Fxports 
l;CO       "So  000      200.000 

JO     3;o.oco     250  oco 
c  o.coo     30  coo 


720 

730 
7   o 

7:0 


*=5ta'e  oy  TJis  Trade  Of  Engiano  Contintjfd- 

U.S.  of  Amenca.l     ALL  AM£RICA. 
Impoivs     ExportsjYears    Impo; ts    Exports 

2':;8,COO      2/0. OCC    77O  1,480.000  4r5SO,ooO 

310,000  28000011771  1,430000  .^.'530,000 

^  u.o^v.  0 450.000  4.0000  77?  1,4^5  oco  3, 6co,cco 

600  coo  5oocoo5'":o  oco  5.-0  coo  1 773  ^''^.^5:<^°°  ''§^'-5'^cO 
780  000  6-0  000 700  oco  .  7(0  000  1 774  i»- 35-000  3,8/c,ooo 

1775  2^065,000     985  ceo 

1776  545.000  i;i<no,ooo 

1777  230,000  I jS'S^-c'OO 
177S     265.000  1,1,50000 

205. coo  i,.?7°'C^=* 
3co,cco  i,8o5-coo 

385.C00  l,545:CCO 
2O£,O0O        S^u'^OO 


S'oooo    930  000 

7to     9"0-ooo  i,7-,c  000 
770  1.4^0  oco  4.,','0,-ooo 

7^0      3C0:0CC  l,CC5;OOC 


^60. oco  1,1 10.000 
r^lc.CDO  1,610  coo 
qco-coo  J, 660. coo 
,540,oopi30cO;Oco 


1779 
17B0 
-'781 

1782 


ToTAi  Trade  with  all  the  Wokii;'. 


Vsrs     Imports      Exports      Balance 
,0  4,550.000   6.3^>o.oco  i:950>'=oo 

O    4.9-0.000     7. C 00,000  2,1  CO, OO' 

o  5-3oC,oon    8,600. cos  3.350,000 

;0    7.500,    CO  10, Q<Jf",f  003.400,000 

|i<^   7-55'^)'^'^®  i-scoo,cco4,45<^,occ 

o   7.250,000  1 12,650, <  005,400,000 

i;Oto.3  c.cco  14.250,0003.050,300 

ro'i  1,850.000  16,300,000.^650,000 

.-'  i6,y!jO,cco  tz,^^e.ooo  i,6^opoc 


Years     Imports    Exports     Balancs 
177!  12,800,000  17.1 50,000 '^jSoO^oco 

1772  13.300,000  16,150,0002.850,000 

1773  i1j4C-,coo  14,750,000 3-350>coc> 

1774  13,250,000  i5,9f  o,cog  2,650,000 

1775  '3,5505000  15,200,000156,^0,000 
177611,700,000  13,700,0002.000,000 
177711.850,  CO  12,650,0000,0,00,000 
177S  10,250,000  1 1,556,000  i,300,cco 
177910,650,  00  12,650,0002,  op, oco 
!  780  105750,000  1  o,55o,cco  .  5800,000 
1781  11,900,000  10.550,0001,350,000 

jL;82     9.50    ,OC®  1  2,350,000  2;8aOjCCO 

■Wefiiall  concTucle  this  article,  with  the  following  comparative  view 
fiKipping,  which  till  a  bcMer  table  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  ufes. 
If  ilie  faipping  of  Europe  he  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then, 
Great-Britain,  &c.  is  computed  to  have  —  — 

The  United  Frovinces  -—  —  .  — 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ru{ria  —  — 

.  The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  Aullrian  Netlicriands 
France         —  —  —  —  —  —  - 

Spain  and  Fortuo;i;l  —  -r-  '  •—  ■ —  ^ 

Italv.  and  the  rell  of  Europe  . —  —  —  ^ 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  brief  examination  into  the  incieare  of 
the  revenue,  commerce  and  navigation  ef  Great- Britain,"  (pubiiflied 
xyge) — Among  other  caufcs  v.'b.ich  have  contributed  to  the  prcfpenty 
of  the  nation  free  the  peace  of  i7r3,  the  writer  mentions  an  A&  for 
auditing  public  ?tcdui.t.^,  "  1  ciics  to  ^r,  jinmcnie  amount,"  h.e^  00- 
"ferves,  '-had  been  fuilaincd  l.y  the  public,  frcm.  peifoiii  to  wlcm 
Eirgc  fums  of  money  had  been  ilfued,  and  who  had  net  rc4'dered  any 
account  ;*    A  vciy  large  proportion  of  them  had  never  been   called 

upon  ; 

•    The   lare    comrT);rion<-ts  f^f    the  Public   Accounts '  flat?,  in    ihfir  8;b  Repor-,  t.hat 

£.    i26,ccc,CCO,  iilued  to  various  Public    Acccuntants  in  i€  years,   to  Oil>'bei  1720,  ex- 

etufivf  ot  :!  e  unl-rtticd  Debt  of  L"rH  Hi  Hand,  w.  re  unaccounied  for  ;— and  in  iheir  icth 

Repoit,  that  between  17^6  and  1787  theie  v/eie  ("64  1-eifons,  Sub-acctununts  for  Army 

■  -^  Seivsces, 
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'jpon  ;  the- few  who  were,  with  thofe  who  voluntarily  tendered  them, 
iclves,  pafTed  their  accounts'for  millions,  before  a  deputy  or  clerk,  ap- 
pointed bv  an  auditor,  who  always  conhdered  his  own  office  as  a 
fiiiccurc.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  a£l  was  palled  in  1785,  for  better 
examining  and  auditing  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  ;  fincc 
w'liich,  tliey  have  been  examined  with  attention  and  fcrupuldusexaft. 
ncfs.t  The  elfefts  of  this  law  will  not,  however,  be  felt  in  its  full 
extent,  till  a  period,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  a  very  diftant  one,  when 
we  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  again  embarked  in  a  war.  Sums 
bcyoiid  all  belief  to  perfons  not  experienced  in  fuch  matters,  would 
have  been  faved,  if  luch  an  inPtitution  had  been  provided  previous  to 
the  two  lad  wars." 

*••  It  mufl  be  in  the  recolleftion  of  every  one,"  continues  this  writer 
'•how  univerfal  a  perfuafion  prevailed,  that  the  feparation  of  the  AmCf 
rican  Colonies  from  Great-Britain  would  be  felt  as  a  grea,t  and  fevere 
wound,  injuring  our  refources,  and  leiTening  our  navigation.  Wc 
cannot,  tlicrcfore,  but  contemplate  with  I'ome  degree  of  pleafure  on  the 
effefts  produced  by  the  meafures  before  alluded  to,  and  by  various 
other  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the  general  prcfperity  of  the  i 
country.  l"o  co'nparc  the  revenue  at  different  periods,  before  and  , 
fmce  the  feparation,  would  not  alone  be  admitted  as  a  criterion,  when 
new  taxes  have  been  fmce  added  to  a  large  amount  ;  although  it  is  no 
equivocal  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  country,  that,  under  an  immenfe 
accu'nulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  it  has  been  able  to  effc6t  moft  fuccell- 
fiilly  what  was  never  before  attempted,  the  gradual  and  certain  reduc- 
tion  of  the  debt, 

A  more  direct  argument  will  however  arife  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
ftate  of  our  navigation  and  commerce  during  the  years  of  our  greateft. 
profperi'ty  in  the  lafh  peace,  and  at  this  time.  In  this  inquiry,  there 
occurs  lome  difliculty  as  to  the  navigation  ;  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
previous  to  1786,  no  (hips  were  regiftcred  in  Great-Britain,  except 
ihofc  which  traded  to  the  Plantations  :  Entries  of  fhips  outwards  wsrc 
till  ilien  made  very  loofely  :  there  was  no  foit  of  check  on  the  mailer 
or  owner,  who  invariably  reprcfented  ihe  vcilels  of  a  lefs  burthen  than 
the  real  tonnage,  to  favc  the  payment  of  light  duties  and  other  charges ; 
ri.otwithftandin:T  which,  a  tolerable  ijdi^ment  maybe  formed  ot  the 
jncieafe  of  our  navigation,  by  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  Ihips 
cleared  out  at  the  different  periods,  I'aving  in  view-  that,  previous  to 
I'wz  reparation  of  tlie  Colonies  from  Great-Britain,  all  American  fliip- 
ping  was  deemed  Britilli,  and  that  the  fize  of  our  fliips  is  now  larger 
tiun  at  tliat   time.  Number 

Servic.°<;,  v(i'no  remained  accouiitJib'.s  to,  the  Public  for  the  fam  of  ;C'-32>933  92c  ; — (  f  the 

lattci-,  ii7  have   reiidtrod   AitOiints    to  ti-.e   new    B- arc!  ufCoixmiiiK-ncrs  t..r  taking  and 

flaring  clie  Public  A;ccu:)t-,  to  the  air.ount  of  upw:ir.'s  ot  ^.  32,c;co  ceo  ;  befidesail  thi' 

A'cnuntants  in  ;he  oi  Jiriary  courll'.-— It  is  i\ot  ho.\evcr   meant  to.lugftcft,  th-at  by  n-.ucll 

the  greater   part  of  lina    Totals   ftated   by  the  Ute   CoinmifTioneit,  fur  Public  Accounti, 

th.iut;li  not   accounted   for,  were  not  in  a  ^reat   proportion    properly  expended  j   the  Fa^t 

pr  bab'y  i^,   that  thoy  were  fo  :   But  on  ihe  o'her  band  it  is  highly    improper,    that  ;he 

whole  rn.iulJ  not  have  undertione  a  regular  Invefiigatlon  in  due  tiiiit;    and  it  is  inconteft» 

aby  true,  that,  lar^e  funis   have   been  loft   to    the  Public,  fronr)  the  i'arties,  who  failed  to 

acouDt  fir  the  famf,  having,  in  fjiiie   inilance i  become    infolvcnt  ;   and  in  others,    from 

their  property  'having  (^efcendird  in  a  manner  not  now  to  be  tfjced,  which  in  moft  of  the 

Caf-s  woulj  render  any  Auce.npt,  at  this  time,  to  recover  the  balances  due,  perfecliy  def. 

perat%  i 

-f  Suins  anrif^unti'-.g  in  the  whole  to  ;^.  763,000  have  been  re- paid  into  t!ie  Exchequer  bji^ 

Accountants,  or  their  Reprefentatives,  between   January  5,  I7?4,  and    Ja:,u;:ry;,    i  792» 

arlfi.Ti;  from  the  Inveftigatiiin  of  ihc  new  Board  of  Accounts,  and  of  tl.e  Co^npiroKers  of 

Army  AccuuiU? ;   iiicluJing  f'>;i;e.  P).4lanccs  re-paid  by  Agenrs  in    confujuence  of  a  Artft 

Zxajiinraiioii  maJe  Uy  ihiec  G-'n^lciien  ap_:oi;Ucu  f-r  that  Put pofe. 
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NATio:;ALDF.BT.]ThcNatior.- 
1  Debtof  Grcat-Britdinini755j 
irevious  to  the  French  War  was  /72,aS9,ocoj  the  Intcreil£'.2,6f  4,000 

In    January    1776,  before  the  ^ 

^ineric^n  Warit  was  £.103,064,000;      ditto      £.4,411,000 

In  1786,  till  which  time  tha 
^hole  Debt  of  the  laft  War  was 
,ot  funded,  it  was  £.^39^^ 54^0^0',*    ditto     £.g,275,oco 

No  permanent  orovifion  had  ever  been  made  foi  the  progreilive  and 
ertain  rediiftion  of  this  imnienfe  Debt,  until  1780 — when  Parliament 
adthewifiom  and  the  firmnefs  o  pafs  an  Aft  for  veftingunalienably, 
1  ComminTioners,  the  fum  of  one  million  annually  ;  in  which  Aft 
very  pnihblc  precaution  was  taken  that  could  be  deviied  for  prevent- 
iffthe  furplus  from  being  diverted  at  any  future  time,  and  for  carrying 
J  the  account  of  the  Cornmiifioncrs  for  the  purpofes  of  the  Aft,  the 
itereft  of  f  ich  (lock  as  fhould  be  puichafid,  and  fus^h  temirorarv  an- 
uiti.'s  as  fhould  full  in.  Under  the  provifions  of  this  Aft,  Ei^ht 
iiUions  Tuo  Hundred  Tkoufand  Pounds  of  the  capital  of  the  debt  has 
een  purchafed  ;+  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  I"um,  new  applicable 
)r  the  reduftion  of  it  is  ^.1,360,000, 

*  Exdufive  of  a  capital  of  ;r.  1,991,000  granted  by  Parliament  to  Loyalifts,  as  a  c»mpenfa- 
on  for  lofi  ot  property  in  Ainenca 

f  And  Lo)  ai I ih  debentures  h  ivs  been  fatisSed  to  the  amount  of  ^.686, OOOj which  maybc 
}nf(dere4  as  a  further  tcduftioa  of  the  debt  to  that  amoust. 
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ENGLAND.  113 

What  has  been  the  total  improvement  of  the  Revenue  from  the  year 
178^  to  the  prefent  time,  will  appear  from  the  following  flatement  : 
Produce  of  all  the  PERMANENT  TAXES. 
From  ^th  January  J  783  to  5th  January  1784         -         ^10,194, 259 


1784(0 

-       ^7^5 

10,856,996 

178510     . 

-       1786 

+  t2, 104,79s 

178610 

-       ^7^7 

+  11,867,055 

178710 

-       1788 

i-2,923'»34 

1788  to       - 

-       1789 

13,007,643 

1789  to 

-       1790 

i3'433:o68 

1790  to 

-       1791 

14,072,978 

1 79 1  to 

-       ^792 

14,132,0,00 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  revenue  has  almoft  gradually 
rifen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  nine  years,  from  £.10,194,259  to 
£.14,132,000. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Great-Britain  may  be  called 
a  limited  monarchy.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  monarchical  and 
popular  government.  The  king  has,  or  at  leaft  is  underflood  to  have, 
only  the  executive  power  ;  the  legiflative  is  fhared  by  him  and  the 
parliament,  or  more  properly  fpcaking,  by  the  people.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  limitations  of  regal  power  provided  by  the  conftitution,  tlie 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  flill  very  great.  In  confequence  of  pof- 
fefling  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate,  he  appoints  his  privy-council 
and  his  miniflers,  by  whom  the  national  bufinefs  is  to  be  carried  on  ; 
he  has  the  right  of  calling  together  and  dilfolving  thie  parliament  ;  he 
can  withhold  his  affcnt  from  any  bill  which  has  pafTcd  both  houfes, 
and  by  that  means  prevent  it  from  paffing  into  a  law  ;  his  perfon  is 
facred  and  inviolable  ;  he  cannot,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  do  wrong, 
but  the  blame  of  his  meafures  falls  always  on  his  miniflers  and  advif- 
ers  ;  he  nominates  all  the  great  officers  of  the  ftate  and  church  ;  he 
confers  honours,  dignities,  and  titles,  efpecially  that  of  the  peerage  ; 
he  pardons  criminals  ;  he  is  the  fupreme  commander  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  head  of  the  church.  His  income  is  very  ample,  amount- 
ing annually  to  900,0001.  fterling. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  ;  both  male  and  female  defcendants  are 
capable  of  fucceflion.  By  a  fundamental  law  the  king  mull  profeis 
the  Proteftant  religion. 

The  legiflative  power  belongs  to  the  king  and  parliament,  or  the 
great  fenate  of  the  nation.  This  pai-liament  is  compofed  of  the  peers 
and  commons,  and  divided  into  tv/o  affemblies,  called  the  Iloufe  of 
Lords  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  is  compo- 
fed, 1.  Of  the  temporal  peers,  or  the  heredkary  nobility  of  the; 
kingdom  of  England,  diflinguifhed  by  the  different  ranks  of  dukes, 

marquifes, 

*  The  aftual  payments  into  the  Exchequer  in  this  year  were ^.^23, 055  lefs  than  thisfum  ; 
but  it  is  added  here,  as  duties  of  cultoms  to  that  nmount,  due  by  the  Ealt  Iiulia  Company, 
were  poftponed 

+  Deducting ^.401, 1 18  duties  of  cuftoms  paid  by  the  E aft  India  Company  within  this 
jear,  which  became  due  in  a  former  one. 

:^  Dedu£liQe,(|".  522,500  of  ditto. 

jf. 233, 098  ot  cuftom  duties  due  by  the  EAft  India  Company  had  been  ful'pended  in  1787,- 

II  From  this  turn  ihould  be  dedufted  j^. 193,000,  beirgthe  amoun;  of  a  jjd  Weekly  p^-.y- 
iBtnt,  which  would  leave  the  produce  ot  the  )earj(^.  £3,879,000. 
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marquifes,  carls,  vifcounts,  and  barons  ;  -who  have  by  birth-riigKt  6t\ 
creation,  a  feat  in  the  Houfc  of  Lords,  and  are  hereditary  counfellor& 
of  the  king.  a.  Of  the  fpiritual  lords,  or  the  two  archbifhops  and 
24  bi(hops  of  England,  who  have  feats  in  the  houfe  by  virtue  of  their 
dignities.  3.  Of  16  Scotch  peers,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peerage 
of  Scotland.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  compofed  of  fuch  perfon? 
of  fortune  and  intcreH  as  are  chofen  reprefentatives  for  the  feveral 
counties,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  thefe 
reprefentatives  is  558.  chofen  in  the  following  manner  : 
For  the  40  counties  of  England,  tvi^o- members  for  each  80 

For  the  a  2  counties  of  Wales,  one  for  each  —  —  X2 

For  the  counties  of  Scotland  —  —         —  ' —       30 

For  the  cities  in  England         —  —  —  —  5® 

For  the  boroughs  in  England  —  —         —  — .     339 

For  the  two  univerfitics  —  —  -^  . —  4 

For  the  cinque  ports  —  —         — -  —       16 

For  the  boroughs  of  Wales      —  —    ,  —  —  12. 

For  the  boroughs  of  Scolland  —  —         — —  —       15 

55^ 


This  plan  of  reprefentatlon,  founded  on  the  ancient  flatc  of  the 
kingdom,  is  at  prefent  liable  to  many  objeftions.  Among  the  places 
•which  arc  reprcfentcd  in  parliament,  there  are  many  which  were 
formerlv  Courifhing,  but  which  are  at  prefent  funk  into  infignificance; 
and  many  tov/ns,  now  opulent  and  populous,  which  at  that  time  were 
not  yet  rifen  into  confequence,  have  not  acquired  the  right  of  fending 
reprelentatives.  Se\  eral  boroughs  are  become  private  property;  in 
others  the  number  of  elcftors  is  very  fmall,  and  of  couvfe  eafily  influen- 
ced by  powerful  individuals  ;  fo  that  upon  the  whole  the  repreienta* 
tion  is  very  unequal  and  defeftive  :  But  its  prefent  Rate  is  fo  nearly 
conneftcd  with  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  intereflof  the 
great  families,  that  i-t  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  render  it  equal  and 
indcpendant.  The  duration  of  parliaments  is  at  prefent  extended  to 
feven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  a  new  general  elcftion  of 
reprefentatives  takes  place.  Many  of  thofe  who  are  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  wifh  to  fhorten  the  feptennial  parliaments,  becaufe 
experience  teaches  that  they  give  two  much  influence  to  the  crown 
over  the  meonbers,  and  diminifh  that  of  the  conftituentsover  their  rep- 
refentatives. To  be  chofen  a  reprefcntative,  certain  qualifications  are 
neceffary,  as  the  pnflcfTion  of  landed  property  of  the  annual  value  of 
300I.  if  it  be  for  a  borough,  and  of  500I,  a  year  if  it  be  for  a  county. 
No  foreigner,  though  naturalized,  can  be  chofen  a  member  of  the 
Koufe  of  Commons.  In  the  Iloufc  of  Lords  the  lord  chancellor  prc- 
fides  :  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  an  elective  prefident,  called  the 
Speaker.  Any  member  of  cither  houfe  has  the  right  of  bringing  in  a  , 
bill  ;  v.'hich,  before  it  can  pafs  -nto  an  adl  of  parliament,  and  obtain 
the  f^orcc  of  a  law,  muft  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  houfes, 
and  afterwards  receive  the  affent  of  the  king.  Bills  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, revenue,  and  its  adminiftration,  originate  always  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  who,  by  the  invaluable  privilege  of  granting  or  refu- 
fmg  fupplies,  have  the  power  of  promoting  or  Hopping  any  mcafure 
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of  government :  The  Commons  have  likewife  the  privilege,  that  none 
of  their  money  bills  can  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Lords.  The 
upper  houfe  of  parliament  have  the  fupreme  judicial  authority  in  the 
ftate  to  which  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter.  The  power  of  parliament  is  the  higheft  in  the  ftate, 
and  is  imlimited  ;  it  has  even  altered  more  than  once  the  eftabliftied 
religion    and  the  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown. 

In  confequence  of  the  mixed  charafter  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
there  have  been,  fince  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  two  parties  in  the  na- 
tion of  oppofite  political  principles  ;  one  of  which  favours  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  the  other  the  democratical,  or  ariftocratical  power 
in  the  conftitution.  They  were  originally  diftinguifiied  by  the  names 
of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  ;  afterwards  they  were  called  Tories  and 
Whigs,  and  at  prefent  the  Court  Party  and  the  Oppofition.  The  mu- 
tual jealoufy  of  thcfe  parties,  when  founded  in  principle,  is  beneficial 
to  the  conftitution  ;  but  their  diffenfions  muft  often  be  attributed  to 
private  views,  difappointed  ambition,  and  ftruggle  for  power  :  Yet, 
notwithftaYiding  the  divifions  of  party,  the  influence  which  the  king 
has  over  the  parliament,  by  his  conftitutional  prerogative,  and  the  nu- 
merous favours  and  rewards  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  beftow,  is  ex- 
ceedingly great. 

Befides  the  parliament,  the  king  has  the  afliftance  of  his  minifters, 
or  privy-couniellors,  nominated  by  himfelf,  and  refponfible  for  their 
advice  and  conduft.  Among  thefe  privy-counfellors  are  the  great 
officers  of  .the  ftate,  who  hold  their  places  during  the  king's  pleafure, 
and  who  retain  the  dignity  of  privy-counfellors,  though  removed  from 
their  offices.  The  offices  of  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Earl  Marflial  aro 
hereditary  to  the  ducal  families  of  Ancafter  and  Norfolk.  Among  the 
privy-counfellors,  thofe  minifters  who  compofe  the  cabinet  are  the 
principal  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  when  he  is  at  the  fame  lime  firft: 
Lord  of  the  Treafury,  is  confidered  as  the  firft  minifter,  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  northern  and  fouthern  department,  the  Lord 
Prefident  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  which  muft  be  added, 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  :  Thefe  minifters  are  prefidents  of  the 
principal  ftate  departments.  Scotland  has  its  own  officers  of  ftate  and 
courts  of  juftice. 

The  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  England  is,  as  it  may  be  expefted 
in  a  conftitution  fo  favourable  to  liberty,  famous  for  its  fairnefs,  inde- 
pendence, and  impartiality.  The  laws  of  England  have  been  leaft  of 
any  influenced  by  the  Roman  laws,  the  admiffion  of  which  the  nation, 
has  firmly  oppofed.  They  are  divided  into  the  unwritten,  or  commoa 
law,  and  the  ftatute  law  :  The  firft  is  not  founded  on  any  known  aft 
of  the  legiflature,  but  tranfmitted  down  by  tradition.  Its  principles 
are  colleftcd  from  the  judgments  which  have  pafi'ed  according  to  it, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  are  carefully  preferved  under  the 
name  of  records.  Its  legal  force  is,  probably,  founded  on  afts  of  par- 
liament, prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  originals  of  which  aro 
now  loft.  The  written,  or  ftatute  law,  is  the  colle£lion  of  a£ls  of  par- 
liament, the  originals  of  which  have  been  preferved,  cfpccially  finco 
thetime  of  Edward  III.  The  chief  courts  of  common  law  are,  i.the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  2,  the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  and  3.  the 
H  2  Court 
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Court  of  Exchequer  ;  each  of  thefe  courts  has  four  judges,  who  can- 
not be  deprived  of  their  places  but  on  an  accufation  by  parliament. 
To  obtain  legal  remedy  in  cafes  to  which  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts  did  not  extend,  the  courts  of  equity  have  been  added, 
viz.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  In  important  and  difficult  caufes, 
the  twelve  judges,  joined  fometimes  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  meet  t0 
deliberate  on  the  judgments  palfed  in  the  courts.  There  are,  befides 
many  provincial  and  fubordinate  courts,  the  ecclefiaflical  courts,  the 
courts  martial,  and  admiralty  court ;  into  the  three  latter,  the  princi- 
ples and  proceedings  of  the  Roman  law  have  been  admitted.  From 
fill  courts  of  juftice  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the 
highefb  judicial  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  criminal  judicature  that  the  laws  of  England  dif- 
fer fo  areatly  and  fo  honourably  from  thofe  of  other  countries.     When 
a  perfcn  is  charged  with  a  crime,  he  is  firfl;  examined  by  a  magiftrate, 
wlio  may  difcharge  him  if  the  accufation  fhould  be  evidently  futile  or 
falfe  ;  but  if  it  appears  to  have  fufficient  weight,  he  binds  the  party  to 
give  bail  for  his  appearance  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  -,  and,  in  capital 
cafes,  he  commits  him  to  prifon.     Before  the  party  is  brought  to  a  trial, 
♦he  accufation  undergoes  a  fecond  difcuffion  by  the   grand  jury  of  the 
county,  confiding  of  more  than  12,  arid  lefs  than  24,  perfons  of  charac- 
ter and  refpeftability  ;  if  twelve  or  more  of  them   are  of  opinion  that 
jhe  charge    is  well    grounded,    the  pnfoner   is    indicted.     He  is  then 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  take   his  trial,  in  a  public  manner, 
before  the  judge  and  petty  jury.     The  latter  is  compofed   of  twelve 
impartial  perfons  of  the  fame  rank   with  the  prifoner,  any  of  whom, 
as  far  as  twenty  perfons  fuccefTively,  the   prifoner  may    challenge,   if 
he  has  any  objeftion  to  be  tried  by  them  ;  and  this  jury  are  linallyto 
judge  the  prifoner,    according  to   the   evidence  produced  in  the  trial, 
'when  the  jury  have  taken   their  oaths,  the   indiftment  is  read  to  the 
prifoner,   vv ho  pleads  either  guilty,  or  not  guilty,   to  it.     In  the  firfl 
cafe,no  trial  is  neceffary  ;  in  the  other,  the  evidence  of  the  witnelles, 
who  are  on  their  oath,  is  produced  in  prefence  of  ihe  prifoner,  who  is 
allowed  to  queftion  them  himfelf,  or  by  his  Gounfel,  and  to  bring  wit- 
neffes  in  his  defence.     When  the  evidence  is  before  the   court,   the 
judge,  in  a  fpeech,  fum.s  it  up,  points  out  the  prccife  (late  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  gives  his  opinion  concerning  the  evidence   and  the  point  of 
law.     By  this  opinion  the  jury  are  no  further  bound  than  as  it  coin- 
cides with  their  own  ;  and  ihey  agree  among  themielves  on  the  deci- 
hon  or  verdid  which  they  are  to  give,  and  which  muft.  be  unanimous  ; 
it  is  either  that  the  prifoner  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  fad  of  which 
he  {lands  accufed  :   If  they  acquit  him,   he  is  immediately  diicharged 
from  prilbn  ;  if  he  is  found  Ruilty,  the  judge  pronounces  the  I'entciice 
of  the  law  incurred  by  the  crime,  and  the  prifoner  is  fentback  to  priloa 
till  the  fentence  is  put  in  execution.     If  any  extenuating  circumllances 
appear  in  the  triol,  the  jury   may  recommend  the   convift  to  mercy.; 
and  the  king  has   the  power  cither  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  or  to 
mitigate  tlie  rigour  of  his  puniflunrnt. 

Such  arc  the  proceedings  ef  criminal  juflice  in  England,  which 
manifcft  the  grcatcfk  attention  to  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  fubjeft, 
which  remove  every  fear^of  oppreflion  from  the  pooreft  and  weakefb, 

and 
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and  \vh*;h  give  innocence  the  faireft  chance  of  vindicating  itfelf  from 
uuiuft  and  malicious  accufation.  ,    r     r-     i     j  j   i 

The  laws  of  Scotland  are  different  from  thofeof  J^ngland  ;  and  they 
partake  much  more  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  civil  law.  The 
trial  by  iuiv  in  Scotland  may,  perhaps,  be  conhdered  as  an  improve- 
ment on  that  mode  of  trial:  It  differs  from  that  in  England,  by  re- 
quiring only  a  majority  of  two- thirds,  not  a  unanimity  of  the  jury,  ui 
ordertogiveadecifive  verdia.  r     o     i_        r^ 

The  government  of  Ireland  refembles,  in  every  rclpett,  that  ol  Oreat- 
^ritain,  with  which  it  has  now  no  other  connexion  than  that  of  being 
fubjea  to  the  fame  king.  Ireland  has  its  own  parliament,  framed  on. 
the  fame  plan  with  the  Britifh  ;  its  ofhcers  of  (late,  courts  of  juitice, 
&c.  but  it  is  protefted  by  the  Britifh  army  and  navy. 

Army.]     In  time  of  peace  the'Army  confifts  of  about  40,000  men. 

C  A  V  A  L  R  Y. 

Hcrfe   Guards,    2  troops. 
Horfe   Grenadier   Guards,    2    troops. 
Royal  regiment  of  Horfe  Guards. 
4  Regiments  of  Horfe. 
"i  Regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards.  . 
6  Regiments   of   Dragoons. 
13  Regiments  of  Light   Dragoons. 

I  N  y  A  N  T  R   Y, 

3  Regiments  of  Foot  Guards. 
73  Regiments  of  Foot, 

Artillery  Regiment  in  England. 

-  Ireland, 

Engineers   in    England. 

. Ireland. 

Marines. 

Invalids. 
In  time  of  peace,  mofl  regiments  conn  ft  of  only  ©ne  battalion,  eom- 
pofed  often  companies  ;  in  time  of  war  additional  companies  are  raif- 
ed,  and  the  number  of  regiments  increafed.  The  whole  of  the  army 
lafl  war,  including  the  foreign  troops  in  Engliih  pay,  amounted  to 
about  135.000  men.  Twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  20  of  infantry, 
are  ufualTy  in  Ireland,  and  arc  maintained  by  that  kingdom,  amounting 
to  about  12.000  to  14,000  men  :  For  the  fervice  of  Great -Britain,  the 
garrifons,  and  colonies,  about  17,000  men  are  voted  annually  by  par- 
liament, exclufive  of  marines. 

A  militia  of  about  40,000   men. 

Navy.]  The  number  of  Ships  in  and  out  of  commifTioo,  building, 
^c.in  1787,  were  as  follows,  viz. 

Ships  of  the  line  — -  —  i$7 

Fifties  —  —  • —  19 

■   Frigates  —  — «  —  143 

Sloops  —  —  •— «  128 

Total  447 

Ships  aftuallyin  commifilon,  in  1786,  as  guard-fhips  in  the  prIncI-< 
pal  ports,  and  on  the  feverai  ftations,  the  Channel,  North  Seas,  Wefl- 

Indies^ 
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Indies,  America,  Eaft-Indles,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  fitting 
out,    &c. 

Ships  of  the  line  -~  —  12 

Frigates  —  —  -=27 

Sloops  —  _  —  69 

The  ufual  complement  in  time  of  peace,  voted  by  parliament,  18,000 
feamen,  including  about  3;500  marines. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  navy  are  Portfmouth,    Plymouth,    and 
Chatham,  where  there  are  excellent  dock-yards. 

In  times  of  war,   as  in  1782,  the  fhips  fit  for  a£lual  fervice  were, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  Lift, 

Ships  of  the  line  —  =— = 

Fifties  —  —'  — 

Frigates  —  ■ —  — 

Sloops  —  _  _— 

Guard-Ships  —  —  — ■ 

Total  302 

The  whole  of  the  fleet  carried  upwards  of  20,000  guns,  and  was 
manned  by   116,546  feamen. 

The  Royal  Navy  of  Great-Britain,  as  it  flood  at  Augujl,  31,  1784. 

Weight  of  Metal. 
Metals. 

—  42  24  12       6 

—  32  18  12       6 

—  32  18    9       6 

—  24  12   6&18  9  6 


Rates  of  Ships. 

Complement  of  Men. 

Guns.              No. 

of  eac 

h  rate.       Men. 

J  ft.     100  and  upwards     5 

—     875  to  850 

2d.      qB  to  90     — 

20 

—     750  to  700 

gd.      80  to  64     — 

130 

—     650  to  500 

4th.     60  lo  50     — 

27 

—     420  to  380 

.Sth.     441032     — 

102 

—    300  to    220 

6th,     30  to  20     — 

50 

—     200  to  160 

—  18    9    6&12  6 

—  94 


334 

Sloops,  18  to  14      143      125    to    110 

Bombs,  Fircfliips,  &c.       19 


Total  496 

In  commiffion  25  of  the  line,   7  fifties,  36  frigates,   and  105  {loops. 

"When  a  fhip  of  war  becomes  old,  or  unfit  for  fervice,  the  fame  name  is 

transferred  to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon  her  bottom, 
Whileafingle  beam  of  the  old  fhip  remains,  the  name  cannot  be 

changed  unlels  by  aft  of  parliament. 

The  pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate.     Flag  Of- 
ficers, and  the  Captains  to  Flags.  Per  day. 
Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet     —       £.^     o     o 

An  Admiral  —  3   10     o 

Vice  Admiral  ■»      ■■  2   10     O 

Rear  Admiral  1    15     o 

Firft  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  I    15"    o 

Second  do,  and  Captain  to  other  Admirals  — —         100 

to  V. Admirals"!  if  firft  or  fecond  Rates,   to  "l  o  16     o 

to  R.  Admirals  J  have  the  Pay  of  fuch  Rates  J  0136 

HuTORv.]  For  this  intercfting   article,   the  reader  is  referred  to 
Hume,  Goldfmith,   Macaulcy  or  fome  other  profelfed  Hiftorian.     I 
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JhAl  here  fct  down  a  chronology  of  EngUQ.  kings,  from  the  time  that 
mail  nci<.  ..nited  under  one  monarch,  in  the  perlon  of  Eg- 

th.s  <^<^-^7,b,^;^^^";j  ;^^^^^^^^  of  the  Saxon  heptar'chy,  and  gave 

thr^rieoSllta  to  thfs  part  of  the  rfland    the  Saxons  and  An- 
It  ha"  n^^^  Tbout  four  centuries  befo,^    mvaded  and  fubdued  the  ^a- 
cicnt  BrUons,  whom  they  drove  mto  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
Began  to 


rcign. 
800  Egbert 
S38  Ethehvulf 
857  Ethelbald 
860  Elhelbert 
866  Ethelred 


871  Alfred  the  Great 
901  Edward  the  Elder 
925  Athelftan 
941  Edmund 
946  Edred 


955  Edwy  1 

959  ^h^"^  ,      -  I 

975  Edward  theMar 

978  Ethelred  II. 
1016  Edmund  II.  or 
(Ironhde. 


■ 

J 


JO  17  Canute,  king  of  Denmark^ 

1035  Harold  Dani"^- 

J 039  Hardicanute  J 

1041  Edward  the  Confeffor  1  g^^^^^^ 

ioGs  Harold  /^^^^^^o^lv  called  the  conqucvor)  duke  of  Norman- 

J066  William  I.        dv,  a  province  facing  the  fouth  ofEngland,now  an- 
[    nexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

1087   William  II.  1  Sons  of  the  Conqueror. 

I  too  Henry  I.         J  Conaucror    bv  his  4th  daughter  Adcla. 

1 1 Qc;  Stephen,  ffranaion  to  the  v^onqutiui,  1  p.     ,       . 

*  ^^        ^  ^  (Plantagenet)   grandfon  of  Henry  I.   by  h.s  daughter 

5154  Henry  H.  {the  emprefs  Matilda,  and  her  2d  hufoand,  Geoffroy 

I^Plantagenet. 

1189  Richard  I.  \  ^^^^  ^f  l^enry  IL 
1199  John  J 

1216  Henry  HI.  fon  erf  John. 
1272  Edward  I.  fon  of  Henry  HI. 
1307   Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 

1Q27   Edward  HI.  fon  of  Edward  II.  ,     ,      ,  .      ,  i   n    r         .1 

.327  tdwaia  ill.     ^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^jj^  byhiseldcR  fon,    the 

2377  Richard  II.  I  &31^j,|.  Prince. 

f  Son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of- 
1399  Henry  IV.  [  L^ncailer,4thfon  to  Edw.IH.  j,  Houfe  of  Lancaftcr 
1413  Henrv  V.fon  of  Henry  IV. 
1422  Henry  VI.  fon  of  Henry  V. 


1  defccnded  from  Edward  HI.  by  "■ 
i46iEdward  IV.  |  j^-^^^^  ^-^^  ^d  fon. 

1483  Edward  V.  fon  of  Edward  IV. 
1483  Richard  HI.  brother  of  Edward  IV. 

'  (Tudor)  fon  of  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Richmond,  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lancafler. 
?509  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VH. 
1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIH. 

'5^§^''^   .u  1  Daughters  of  Heury  VIII. 
J558  Elizabeth  J         ^ 


>  Houfe  of  York. 


^485  Henry  VII. 


Houfe  of  Tudor,  in 
whom  were;  united 
the  Houfes  of  Lan- 
^  caller  and  York,  by 
Henry  VII. 's  marri- 
age with  Elizabeth, 
daug.of  Ed\yard  1V<, 
1603 
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1  Gi-eatgrandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by 
1603  James  I.    I     Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  andfirft  of  the 

J      Stuart  family  in  England. 
5625  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  I. 
Commonwealth,  and  proteclorate  of  Cromwell. 
1649  Charles  II.  "I  c  r  i-t.     1      r 

1685  James  II.     )  Sons  of  Charles  I. 

1688  /William  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James  II. 

1  and  Mary  "l  Daughters  of  James  II,  in  whom  ended  the  Prot- 
j;o2  Anne  J     eftant  line  of  Charles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his 

abdicating  the  throne,  carriedwith  him  his  infant 
fon  (the  late  Pretender)  who  was  excluded  by 
aft  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fucceflion  in 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  James  I.  The  furviv- 
jng  iffue  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
a  fon  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Charles,  who  fucceed- 
ed  him,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  who  married 
the  Eleftor  Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  king 
cf  Bohemia,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  Princefs 
Sophia,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
Lunenburgh,  by  whom  fhe  had  George,  eleftor 
of  Hanover,  who  afc.ended  the  throne,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  exprefsly  made  in  favour  of  his 
mother. 

J  ^14  George  I.  "| 

J  727  George  II.  fon  of  George  I.  )^Houfe  of  Hanover. 

i  760  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II.  J 

W     A     t     E     S. 
THE   principality  of  Wales,  long   an  independent  and  feparate 
country  from  England,  and  flill  entirely  differing  from  it  in  language, 
and,  in  feme  refpecEs,  in  manners  and  cufloms,  is  ftrongly  marked  out 
by  nature,  as  a  detached  diftrift,  charafterifed  bv  an  almoft  continued 
range  of  mountains  more  or  lefs  wild  and  lofty,  and  interjacent  vallies 
more  or  lefs  extenfive  and  fertile.     It  occupies  all   the  central  part  of 
the  wefcern  coall,  and  the  country  inland  to  a  moderate  diftance  ;  hav- 
ing Its  northern  and  fouthern  limits  well  defined  by  the  projefting  line 
of  coafi:  from  the  Dee  to  Anglefea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wide  en- 
trance of  the  Briftol   channel  on  the  other.     The  ancient  internal  di- 
menfions  of- Wales  have  been  contrafted,  by  taking  from  it  the  whole 
county  of  Monmouth,  and  a  part  of  the  feveral  adjacent  Englifh  coun- 
ties.    At  prcfent  it  ccnfills  of  1 2  middle  fized  counties  ;*  fix  of  which 
are  reckoned  to  belona  to  north,  and  fix  to  fouth  Wales.     In  general 
population  and  feriiliu-  the  latter  divifion   has  the  fuperiority.     All 
ihe  Welfh  counties,  except  three,  touch  the  fea  coaft  in   fome  part  of 
their  boundary, 

ExtektandSxtuation. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  130  7  f     5t  and  54  North  latitude. 

Breadth  96  f  between  |  ^^^^  and  4,56  Well  longitude. 

Area  in  fquare  miles  7011, 

•  T    .1  •  ,    »        .  "  Name 

^  for  their  names,  fee  England. 
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Name  an»  lakguage.]  The  Welch,  according  to  the  befl  atiti- 
ouarics,  are  defcendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fcttlcment  in 
England  about  fcmrfcbre  years  before  the  firft  defcent  of  Julius  Cicfar, 
and  thereby  obtained  the  name  of  Galles  or  Walks  (the  Q  and  W  being 
promifcuoufly  ^^'^d  by  the  anciert  Britons)  that  is,  Strangers.  Their 
language  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic  or  Phoenician,  and  is 
highly  commended  for  its  pathetic  and  defcriptive  port'ers  by  tliofc 
who  underftand  it.     [For  Divifions,  fee  England.] 

CtrMATE,  SOIL,  AND  WATER.  ]  Thc  fcafons  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  {harp,  but 
wholefome.  The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  North,  is 
jnountainous,  but  contains  rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat, 
rye  and  corn.  Wales  comains  many  quarries  of  free-ftone  and  flate^ 
feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This  country  is 
well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings  ;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and-the  Allen, 
which,  near  Mold,  finks  under  ground,  and  is  loft  for  a  fhort  fpace, 
Thefc  rivers  furnifh  Flintfhire  with  great  quantities  of  fifh. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlcfs  to  particularize  the  mountains 
of  this  country.  Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Plinlimmon, 
which  lies  partly  in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Cardiganfhire,  are  the 
mod  famous  ;  and  their  mountainous  fuuation  greatly  afTifled  the  na- 
tives in  making  fo  noble  and  long  a  flruggle  againfl;  the  Roiran,  An- 
glo-Saxon, and  Norman  powers. 

Population,  inhabitants,  T  The  inhabitants  of  Wales  are  fup- 
MANNERSAND  CUSTOMS.  J  pofcd  to  amount  to  about  300,000, 
and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  thc 
necelTaries,  and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  Thc  Welfli  are,  if 
poffible,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  Englifli  ;  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  fincerity  and  fidelity.  The  Welch  may  be  called 
an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  their  keeping  up  the  ancient 
]  hofpitality,  and  their  ftrift  adherence  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  mannei-s. 
This  appears  even  among  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries' 
commonly  follow  the  ftream  of  fafliion.  We  are  not  however  to  im- 
agine, that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply 
with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England  and  France.  All 
the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englifli  language,  though  num- 
bers of  them  underfi;and  the  Welch. 

Religion.]     The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provid- 
i  ed  for  ;  and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  they  preach  both  in 
I  Welch   and   Englilh,     Their  poverty  was  formerly  a  vafh  difcourage- 
l  ment  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the  meafures  taken  by  the  fociety  for 
!  propagating  chriflian  knowledge,  have  in  a  great  degree  removed  the 
i  reproach  of  ignorance   from  the  poorer  lort  of  the  Welch.     In   the 
year  1749,  a  hundred  and  fortv-two  fchoolmaflers  were  employed,  to 
remove  from  place  to  place  for  the  inflru6tion  of  the  inhabitants  :   anrl 
their  fcholars  amounted   to   72.^64.     No    people   have   diflinguifhed 
themfelves  more,   perhaps,   in    proportion  to  their  abilities,   than  the 
Welch  have  done  by  afts  of  national  munificence.     They  print,  at  a 
vaft  expenfe,  bibles,  common-prayers,   and  other  religious  books,  and 
diftribute  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.     Few  of  their  towns  are  un- 
provided with  a  free-khool.     The  ellabllfhed  religion  is  that  of  Eng- 
li.nd,  -  Learning 
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Learnint,  and  i.earked  MEN.3  Wales  was  a  feat  of  learning  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  it  fufFered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  maffa. 
cres  of  the  bards  and  clergy.  Wickliffifm  took  flielter  in  Wales,  when 
it  was  perfecuted  in  England.  The  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about 
the  natis'ity  of  certain  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of 
Gildas.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  whofe  hiftory  was  publilhed  by  Cam- 
tlen,  was  certainly  a  Welchman  ;  and  Leland  mentions  feveral  learned 
men  of  the  fame  country,  who  llourifhed  before  the  reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  is 
fufficient  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  are  excellent  fchclars. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  and  OTHER  "1  Wales  contains  no  cities 
EDIFICES,  PUBMC  AND  PRIVATE.  J  or  towns  that  are  remarkable 
either  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaumaris,  a  neat  well  built 
place,  is  the  chief  town  of  Anglefey,*  and  has  a  harbour  for  fhips,  and 
a  caftle  founded  by  Edward  I.  It  has  no  trade.  Brecknock  has  a 
trade  in  the  woollen  branches.  It  is  moderately  large,  well  built,  and 
inhabited  by  feveral  families  of  gentry.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous 
town,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filver  mines,  on  the 
jnouth  of  the  river  Towy.  Caermarthen  has  a  large  bridge,  is  well 
built  and  populous,  and  is  reckoned  the  firft  town  in  South  Wales. 
Its  river,  the  Towy,  admits  of  veffels  of  moderate  burden,  which  gives 
it  a  confider.ible  trade.  Pembroke,  fuuated  on  a  creek  which  commu- 
nicates with  Milford  Haven,  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and 
tradefmen,  but  on  the  decline,  the  na^'igation  to  it  being  injuried  by 
the  rubbifh  of  the  lime  (lone  quarries  near  it.  A  part  of  the  country 
is  fo  fertile  and  plealant,  that  it  is  called  Little  England. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  T  Wales  abounds  in  remains  of 
natural  and  artificial.  J  antiquity  ;  but   the   remains  of 

the  Druidical  infhitutions,  and  places  of  woifliip,  are  chiefly  difcerni. 
ble  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
who  defcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  and 
religion.  Among 

*  The  ifle  of  Anglefey,  w^iich  is  tlie  mod  weftern  county  of  North  Wales,  is  furroundcd  on 
all  fides  by  the  Irilh  lea,  except  on  the  louth  call,  where  it  is  divided  from  Britain  by  a  nar- 
row lir  lit,  called  the  Meqai,  which  in  fome  places  may  be  pafTed  on  foot  at  low  water  ;  the 
iilanJ  is  of  a  rhomboidal  Ihape,  and  from  point  to  point  tiie  length  is  about  22  miles,  and  the 
bfaJtli  20.  It  contains  74  parillies.  The  part  of  the  ifland  bordering  the  Menai  is  finely 
wooded,  recalling  to  the  mmd  its  ancient  ttate,  whes  it  was  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Druids, 
the  terrific  rites  of  whofe  religion,  were  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  thickeft  groves. 
Rude  mounds  and  heaps  of  (tone,  fuppofed  t  j  be  Druidical  remains,  are  yet  to  be  fcen  herCi 
A  little  way  witkin,  however,  the  whole  country  clianges  its  ?.fpect  into  a  naked  tradt,  with- 
out trees  or  even  hedges,  rifing  in  fmall  hills,  watered  by  numerous  rills,  and  fertile  in  grafs 
and  corn.  Tiie  produ-'^s  of  Anglefey  are  corn  and  cattle.  In  favourable  feafons  large  quan- 
tities of  barley  and  oats  are  exported  by  fea,  and  feveral  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  befides  mul- 
titudes of  iheep  and  hogs,  annually  crofs  the  ferry  of  the  Menai  to  the  main  land.  Its 
fertility  is  of  ancient  reputation,  for  it  had  long  ago  acquired  the  title  of  rin  nu^Jiirg  mother 
liflf'aUi.  Bat  the  wealth  and  population  of  Anglefey  have  lately  received  a  great  increafc 
troin  the  difcovery  of  the  famous  copper  mine  on  Pary's  mountain,  the  largeft  bed  of  ore  of 
that  metal  probably  known  in  the  world.  It  is  wrought  not  m  the  common  manner  of  fub- 
terraneou'i  mines,  but  like  a  ftone  quarry,  open  to  the  daj  ;  and  the  quantities  of  ore  raifed 
are  prodigious.  The  ore  is  poor  in  quality,  and  very  abundant  in  fuiphurs  :  Quantities  of 
nearly  pure  copper  are  obtained  from  the  waters  lodged  beneath  the  bed  of  ore,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  iron.  A  lead  ore  rich  in  filver  is  al  fo  found  in  the  fame  mountain.  In  the 
north  welt  part  of  the  ifland  n  a  quari-y  of  greca  marble,  intermixed  with  that  curious  ful»« 
ftance,  abefto?. 
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Among  tlie  natural  cuiiofities  of  this  country,  are  the  following. 
In  Flintfhire  is  a  famous  well,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Winifred's 
well,  at  which,  according  to  the  legendary  tales  of  the  common  people, 
miraculous  cures  have  been  performed.  The  fpring  boils  with  vait 
jmpetuofity  out  of  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  and  is  formed  into 
a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch  fupported  by  pil- 
lars, and  the  roof  is  moft  exquifitely  carved  in  ftone.  Over  the  fpring 
is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architefture,  but  in  a  very  ru- 
inous ftate.  This  fpring  is  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  fined  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,  and  is  now  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  turning  feveral 
mills,  for  the  working  of  copper,  making  brafswire,  paper  and  fnufF, 
and  fpinning  cotton  ;  which  branches  give  great  employment  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  two  different  trials  and  calculations 
lately  made,  is  found  to  fling  out  about  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a 
minute.  It  never  freezes,  or  fcarccly  varies  in  the  quantity  of  water 
jn  droughts,  or  after  the  greateft  rains.  After  a  violent  fall  of  rain,  it 
becomes  difcoloured  by  a  wheyifh  tinge.  The  fmall  town  adjoining 
to  the  well,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Holywell.  In  Caernarvonfhire 
is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  acrofs  the  edge  of  which  the 
public  road  lies,  and  occafions  no  fmall  terror  to  many  travellers  ; 
from  one  hand  the  impending  rock  feems  ready  every  minute  to  crufh 
them  to  pieces,  and  the  great  precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the 
fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and,  till  very  lately,  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the 
fide  of  the  road,  wasfo  dangerous  that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of  dilmal  con- 
fequencc.  Snowdon  hill  is  by  triangular  meafuremcnt  1 240  yards  per- 
pendicular height. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pleafing  profpefts  and  pifturefque  views 
in  Wales  ;  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious  traveller. 

Commerce  axd  Manufactures.]  The  Welch  arc  on  a  foot  in  j^, 
as  to  their  commerce  and  manufaftures,  with  many  of  the  weftern  and 
jiortheni  counties  of  England.  Their  trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  Vv^ith 
England,  into  which  they  import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milford- 
haven,  which  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefhire  ; 
but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from  it,  though 
of  late  confiderable  fums  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for  its  forti- 
fication. The  town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  fhips, 
and  its  inhabitants  carry  «n  an  extenfive  trade.  In  Brecknocklhire 
are  feveral  woollen  manufaftures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a 
great  coal  trade  with  England  and  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  Government.]  Wales  was  united,  and  in- 
corporated with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII,  when,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  the  government  of  it  was  modelled  accordin;^  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  form  ;  all  laws,  cufloms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England, 
being  abrogated,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  ;.  participation  of  all 
the  Englifh  liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  vir..  a  knight  for  every  fliire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every 
fhire-town,  except  Merioneth. 

Revenue.]  As  to  the  revenues,  the  crown  has  a  fmall  property, 
intheproduft  of  the  filvcr  and  lead  mines;  but  it  is  faid  that  the 
revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principality,  does 
not  exceed  7  or  8.000I.  a  year.  The  land  tax  of  Wales  brought  in 
feveral  years  ago  about  £'.43,700  a  year. 

History.] 
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History.]  The  ancient  hiflory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  pfetty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were 
fovcreign  and  independent,  appears  from  the  Englifti  hiftory.  It  wa$ 
formerly  inhabited  by  three  different  tribes  of  Britons  ;  the  Siluresi, 
the  Dirnetce,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  people  appear  never  to  have 
teen  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ;  though  part  of  their  country, 
from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garrifons.  The  Saxons  coa- 
«uered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  but  never  penetrat- 
ed farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  goverii- 
ed  by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870, 
Roderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons  j 
and  the  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Demetia,  or  South  Wales  ;  Pch 
vefia,  or  Powis-land  ;  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This  divifioi| 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales.  About  the  year 
3  112,  Henry  I.  of  England,  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch 
princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made  however 
many  vigorous  and  brave  attempts  againflthe  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  maintain  their  liberties  :  and  even  the  Englifli  hiftorians  ad- 
mit the  injuftice  of  their  claims.  In  1237,  the  crown  of  England  was 
firft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the  future  conquefl:  of  Wales  ;  their 
old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  profecu- 
tioni  cf  his  undutiful  fon  Griffyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubjeftiom 
and  homage  to  king  Henry  III. 

But  no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.  wha 
jefolved  to  annex  Wales  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  Llewellin^ 
prince  of  Wales,  difdaining  the  fubjeftion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had 
fubmitted,  Edward  raifed  an  irrefiftible  army  at  a  prodigious  expenfe, 
with  v;-hich  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  poffeffion  of  the 
ifle  of  Anclcfey,  he  drove  the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon, 
and  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  pay  a  tribute.  The  Welch,  however, 
snade  feveral  efforts  under  young  Llewellin  ;  but  at  laft,  in  1285,  he 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  was  fucceeded  by  !iis  brother  David,  the  laft 
independent  prince  of  Wales,  who,  falling  into  Edward's  hands 
through  treachery,  was  by  him  moft  barharoufly  and  unjuflly  hanged  j 
and  Edward  from  that  time  preteiided  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his 
crown  of  England.  It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  Edward 
perpetrated  the  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Welch  bards.  Perceiving 
that  his  cruelty  was  not  fufncient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  fent 
his  queen  in  the  year  1282,  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  caftle,  that 
the  Welch  having  a  prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the  more 
readily  reccgnife  his  authority.  This  prince  was  the  unhappy  Ed- 
ward I!,  and  from  him  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has  always  fince 
defcendcd  to  the  elded  Tons  of  the  Englifli  kings.  The  hifi-ory  of 
Wales  and  England,  from  this  period,  becomes  the  fame.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it 
their  interefl  to  foothe  the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their  re- 
gard. Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  aftually 
kept  a  court  at  Ludlow  ;  and  a  regular  council,  with  a  prefident,  was 
named  by  the  crown,  for  the  adminiflration  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
principality.  This  was  thought  fo  necclTary  a  piece  of  policy,  that 
■when  Henrv  VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  prin- 
ccfs  of  Wales.  SCOTLANDs. 
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Extent  and  Situation. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     3001        between      (54  and  59  North  latitude. 
Breadth    190/  \     i  and    b  Welt  longiti:ae. 

_  -,n|"^HE  word  Scot  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or 
Name, J  j^  Scythian,  being  originally  from  that  immenfe  country, 
called  Scythia  by  the  ancients.  It  is  termed,  by  the  Italians^  Scotia  ; 
by  the  Spaniards,  Efcotia  ;  by  the  French,  Ecoffe  ;  and  by  the  Scots, 
Germans,  and  Englifh,  Scotland. 

Boundaries.]     Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  frjuarc 
miles,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  ;  and  on  the  north,   eail, 
and  weft,  by  the  Deucaledonian,  German,  and  Irifh  feas,  or,more  prop- 
erly, the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
!    Divisions  AND  SUBDIVIS10NS.3     See  England. 

Climate,  SOIL,  AIR,  AND  water.]  In  the  northern  parts,  day- 
light, at  midfummer,  lafts  eighteen  hours  and  five  minutes.  The  air  of 
Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  could  be  expefted  in  fo  northerly  a 
climate.  This  arifes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers, 
and  lakes  ;  but  flill  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea, 
which  affords  thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foftcn  the  natural 
keenefsof  the  air,  but,  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it 
pure  and  healthful,  and  prevent  thofe  epidemic  diftempeis  that  pre- 
vail in  many  other  countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  high 
jmountains,  however,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fnow,  the  air 
|is  keen  and  piercing  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  in 
'general  is  not  fo  fertile  as  that  of  England  ;  and  in  many  places  lefs 
(fitted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture.  At  the  fame  time,  there  are 
particular  plains  and  vallies  of  the  moll  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer 
(particles  of  earth,  inceflantly  wafhed  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
depofited  in  thefe  vailies,  afford  them  a  vegetative  nourifliment,  which 
is  capable  of  carrying  the  ftrongefl  plants  to  perfeftion  :  Though  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  many  vegetables  and  hortulane  productions 
do  not  come  fo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.  1'here 
is,  indeed,  a  gieat  variety  of  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  wliich  is 
agreeably  diverhfied  by  a  charming  intermixture  of  natural  objefts. 
The  vafl  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of 
the  hufhandman,  are  particularly  pleafing  to  a  traveller,  and  afford 
thofe  delightful  fituations  for  country-houfes,  of  v/hich  many  of  the 
Scottifh  nobility  and  gentry  have  fojudicioufly  availed  themfelves.  It 
is  their  ntuation,  more  than  any  expenfive  magnificence,  that  occafions 
the  feats  of  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  of  Lord  Hopton,  and  ma- 
ny others,  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  traveller.  Tlie  water  in  Scot- 
land, as^every  where  elfe,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  foil  through 
which  it  pafles.  Water  pafhng  through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and 
noxious,  but  filtrating  through  fand  or  gravel,  it  is  clear,  light,  and 
falutary  to  the  ftomach.  This  laft  is  in  general  the  cafe  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  water  is  better  tlian  that  of  more  fouthern  climates,  in 
proportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Gram- 
'pian  hills,  which  run  from  eaft  to  wefl.  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal 
in  Argylefhire,   almofi  the  whole  bre.jdth  of  the  kingdun-.     Another 
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cliam  of  moutams,  called  the  Pentland  lulls,  runs  through  Lothian  an4 
joins  thofe  of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammar-Muir,  rifes  near 
the  eaftcra  coaft,  and  runs  weft  ward  through  the  Merfe,  Befides 
thofe  continued  chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or 
Tiviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  de- 
tached mountains.,  wliich,  from  their  conical  figure,  fometimes  go  by 
the  Celtic  word  Laws.  Many  of  them  are  ftupendoufly  high,  and  of 
beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  numerous  to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland, Is  the 
Forth, which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  paffing  by  Stirling,  ^ 
after  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  difcharges  itfclf  near  Edinburgh  | 
into  that  arm  of  the  German  fea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  of  ( 
Forth.      Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  iffues  out  of  Loch  Tay^  j 
in  Broadalbin,  and  running  fouth  eaft,'  paffes  the  town  of   Perth,    and 
falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.     The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  moft  rap- 
id river  in  Scotland,  iilues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch, 
and,  running  from  fouth-wefl  to  fouth-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  El- 
gin ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
difembogue  ihemfelves  at  Aberdeen.     The  Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders 
of  LaneTkfhirc,   and,    after  many  beautiful  ferpentine   turnings,  dif-  > 
charges  iiielf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  it   ferves  as  a  boundary  ^ 
between  Scotland  and  England,  on  the  eaftern   fide.     The  Clyde  is  a 
large  river  on  the  weft  of  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
oppofite  to  the  illeof  Bute.     Befides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  con- 
tains many  of  an  inferior  ibrt,  well  provided  with  falmon,  trout,  andl 
other  fifties,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country.     Several i 
of  thofe  rivers  go  by  the  name  of  EJk^  which  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for. 
Vv'atcr.     The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navigation  that  has  beeai 
attempted  in  Great  Britain,  was  undertaken  at  a  very  confiderable  ex-. 
penfc,  by  a  fociety  of  public-fpirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde  together  ;  bv  which  a  communication  has  been  open- 
ed between  the  eaff  and  weft'feas,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  king- 
dom . 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too  many  to  be  par- 
ticularly defcribcd.  Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch-nefs, 
Loch  Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us  with  fuch  pifturefque  fcenes 
as  are  fcarccly  equalled  in  Europe,  if  we  except  Ireland.  Several  of 
rhcfe  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of 
frcfh-water  fifii.  '1  he  Scots  fometimes  give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an» 
arm  of  the  fea  ;  for  example,  Loch  Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  long  and 
four  broad,  and  is  famous  for  its  excellent  herrings.  ITie  Loch  of 
Spinie,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  fwans  and  cygnets,^ 
which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights  ;  owing,  asfomc  think,  to 
the  plant  olorina,  which  grows  in  its  waters,  with  a  llraight  ft.alk  and 
;i  cluftcr  of  feeds  at  the  top.  Near  Lochncfs  is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles . 
perpendicular,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frcfh  water,  about] 
'^o  fathoms  in  length,  too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,  ana  which 
never  freezes  ;  whereas,  but  17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  Lochanv/yn, 
or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.  Bclidcs  thele 
rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  two  numerous  to  mention,  the  coafts  ot 
Scotland  are  in  manv  parts  indented  with  large,  bold,  and  navigable 
bay?  cr  arms  of  ihc  ic?;  ;  as  the  bav  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtown  bay  ; 
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fometimes  they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  Solway  Frith,  which  feparatcs 
Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  ;  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray  Frith, 
and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornock. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us 
with  the  moft  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  been  formerly 
over-run  with  timber.  The  deepeft  moraffes,  contain  large  logs  of 
wood;  and  their  waters  being  impregnated  with  turpentine  have  a 
preferving  quality,  as  appears  by  the  human  bodies  which  have  beeu 
difcovered  in  thofe  moralTes.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  perfctlion  al- 
moft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scotch 
oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30 
miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  but  without  being  of  much 
emolument  to  the  proprietors,  being  at  too  great  a  diilance  from  water 
carriage. 

^  Metals  AND  MINERALS.])  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefent 
boaft  of  its  gold  mines,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at; 
leaft  that  Scotland  formerly  afforded  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ihat  met- 
al for  its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contrafted  with  certain 
Germans  for  working  the  mines  of  Crawford-Moor  ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted faft,  that  when  James  V.  married  the  French  king's  daughter, 
a  number  of  covered  difhes,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were 
prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  defert.  The  civil  wars  and  trou- 
bles which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  and  in  the  minority  of  his 
grandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Corne- 
lius, from  their  works,  which  fince  that  time  have  never  been  re- 
|:overed. 

j    Several  landholders   in   Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  from  their 
ilcad  mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  large  quan- 
j:ities  of  filver  ;  but  we   know  of  no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at 
Iprefent.     Some  copper  mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and 
■nany  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  eaft,  weft,  and  nothern  counties  produce 
:xcellent  coal  of  various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported, 
o  the  vaft  emolument  of  the  public.     Lime-ftone  is  here  in  great  plcn- 
y,  as  is  free-ftone  ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  betterfort  are  conftrufted 
if  the  moft    beautiful  materials.     The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
•nany  places  in    Scotland,    where   no   coal  is  found,    prevented  them 
rom  fupplying  that  defeft  by  plantations  of  wood  :  and  the  peat-mol- 
es being  in  many  parts,  of  the  north  efpecially,  almoft  exhauftcd,  the 
Inhabitants  are  put  to  great  difficulties  for  fuel  ;  however  the  tafte  for 
plantations,  of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  in- 

«:onveniencc. 
Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lancrkfhire  ;  alum  mines  have 
)een  found  in  Bamfffhire  ;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles,  and  other 
ranfparent  ftones,  which  admit  of  ^he  fineft  polifli  for  fcals,  are  found 
n  various  parts  ;  as  are  talc,  flint,  fea-fhells,  potters  clay',  and  fullers 
arth.  The  ftones  which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow  heads,  and 
o  which  they  allign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufc,  were  probably  th;i 
lint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient 
>cots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore  both  in  mines 
nd  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now  begin  to 
)drtake  of  the  profits, 
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Vegetable  and  animal  pro-"1  It  is  certain,  that  the  foil  of 
DUCTiONS  BY  SEAAND  LAN  D.  J  Scotland,  may  be  rendered,  in  ma- 
ny parts,  nearly  as  fruitful  as  that  of  England,  It  is  even  faid,  that 
fome  trafts  of  the  low  countries  at  prefent  exceed  in  value  Englifh  ef. 
tales  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are  far  lefs  exhaufted  and  wora 
out  than  thpfe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is 
now  perhaps  as  well  underdood,  both  in  theory  and  praftice,  among 
many  of  the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are  the  life  and  foul  of  tha* 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  into  whofe  hands  a  very  confiderahlc 
part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  fallen,  while  they  are  daily  in- 
troducing new  branches  of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  prog- 
rcfs  of  agriculture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  ifland  in  general,  the  moft  effential  fervice.  The  aftive 
genius  of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and  marfhes,  , 
which  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confequently  neglefted, 
but  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain  fpeci-es  of  grain  or  timber,  for 
which  the  foil  is  beft  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  /kill  and  induftry  are   chiefly  perceivable   in  the 
counties  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  called  the  Lothians,   where  agri- 
culture is  thoroughly  underflood,  and  the  farmers,  who  generally  rent 
from  3  to  500I.  per  ann.  are  well  fed,   well  clothed,   and  comfortably 
lodged.  The  reverfe,  however,  may  be  obferved  of  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  Scotland,  which  fl.ill  remains  in  a  {late  of  nature,    and  where 
the  landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  intereft,  refufe  to  grant  fuch  leaf-  ■ 
es  as  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm.      In  fuch  , 
places  the  hufbandmen  barely  cxift  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  fcanty  | 
farm,  feldom  exceeding  20  or  30I.  per  ann.  the  cattle  are  lean  and  Imall,  , 
the  houfcs  mean  beyond  expreiTlon,  and  the  face  of  the  country  ex-  1 
hibits  the  moil  deplorable  marks  of  poverty  aird  oppreirion.      Indeed  | 
from  amifl:aken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,    the  greateft  I 
part  of  the  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch  hedge- 
rows and  planting  as  adorn  the  country  of  England.     They  confldcr  ' 
hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberfome,  as  occupying  more  room  than  what 
they  call  fl;one  inclofures,  which,  except  in  the  Lothians  already  men-' 
tioned,  are  generally  no  other  than  low  paltry  walls,  huddled  up   of' 
loofc  flones,  without  lime  or  mortar,  which  have  a  bleak  and  mean  ap" 
pearance.  ^ 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barely,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay^  ■ 
2nd  pailure.  In  the  iouthern  counties  the  hneft  garden  fruits,  partic- 
ularly apricots,  neftarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little,  if  at  allj 
fliort  ot  thofe  in  England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common 
fruits.  The  uncultiva'ted  partsof  theHighlandsabound  in  various  kinds 
of  falubrious  and  pleafant-tafted  berries  ;  though  many  extenfive  trafts 
are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath.  The  fea-coafl  produces  the  alga  ma- 
rina, dulfe  or  dulifli,  a  moft  wholefome  nutritive  weed,  in  great  quanti* 
lies,  and  other  marine  plants. 

The  Scots  have  improved  in  their  fiflierics  as  much  as  they  have  in 
their  ifianufafturcs  and  agriculture  :   For  focieties  have  been  formed, 
which   have  carried  that   branch  of  national  wealth  to  a  perfe6lion 
that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country  ;  and  bids  fair  to  emu- 
late ! 
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late  the  Dutch  themfclves  in  curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fifh, 
in  former  times,  the  Scots  feldom  ventured  to  fifh  above  a  league's 
diftance  from  the  land  ;  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  bold- 
ly and  fuccefsfuliy  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Their  falmons,  which 
they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouthern 
markets  than  the  Englifh  or  Irifh  can,  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  na- 
tion as  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commod- 
ities. 

The  numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland  to- 
wards the  Highlands,  and  flieep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  Tvveedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  are  almoft  incredible, 
and  formerly  brought  large  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black  catllc 
efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  iouthern  paftures,  have  been 
reckoned  fuperior  to  Englifh  beef.  This  trade  is  now  faid  to  he  on  tlic 
decline,  in  confequence  of  the  vaft  increafe  of  manuf.ifturers  in  Scot- 
land, whofe  demand  for  butchers  meat  muft  lefien  the  exportation  of 
cattle  into  England.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  a  fufFicient  ftock,  by 
proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  markets,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  nation. 

Population,  inhabitants,  "I  If  we  confult  the  moPc  ancient 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  /  and  Creditable  hiflories,  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  century,  muft  have  been  excelhve, 
as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  fwords  of  the  Engli/lu 
For  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  in  Scotland,  fee  the  General 
Table  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  ;  and  a  kind  of  a 
charafteriftical  feature,  that  of  high-cheek  bones,  is  obfervable  in  their 
faces  ;  they  are  lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fa- 
tigues. Their  adventuring  fpirityvas  chiefly  owning  to  their  laws  of 
fucceflion,  which  invefted  the  elder  brother,  as  head  of  the  family, 
•with  the  inheritance,  and  left  hut  a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other 
fons.  This  obliged  the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no 
people  have  more  affeftion  for  their  native  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in 
general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fons  of  one 
family  prevails  in  England  likewife  ;  but  the  refource^  which  young- 
er brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a 
country  fo  narrow,  and  lo  little  improved,  either  by  commerce  or  agri- 
culture, as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

It  remains  perhaps  a  queftion,  whether  that  lettered  education,  for 
which  the  Scots  were  noted  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not 
of  prejudice  to  their  country,  while  it  was  of  the  utmoft  fer\'ice  to  ma- 
ny of  its  natives.  Their  literature,  rendered  them  acceptable  and 
agreeable  among  foreigners  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  drained  the  na- 
tioH-of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  fitted  for  forming  and  exe- 
cuting the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculture  for  the  public 
emolument. 

With  regard  to  gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eftates  of  300I. 
a  year  and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing  in  their  manners,  and 
flUe  of  living,  from  their  Englifh  neighbours  of  the  like  fortunes. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas  are  confined  ; 
but  no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than  they  do  to  their 
ftations.     They  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  b;:idle  their  palTio^s, 
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to  behave  fubmHTively  to  their  fupcriors,  and  live  within  the  bound^ 
of  the  moft  rigid  economy.     Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their 
conftitutions,  and  fev/  inftances  of  murder,  peijury,  robbery  and  other 
atrocious  vices,  occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  ftng' 
ly  upon  any  daring  entcrprife  ;  but   when   they  aft  in  concert,   the 
fccrefy,  fagacity,  and  refolution,  with  which  they  carry  on  any  delpe* 
rate  undertaking,   is   not   to  be  paralleled  ;    and  their  fidelity  to  one 
another,  under  the  ftrongcft  temptations  arifingfrom  their  poverty,  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary.     Their  mobs  are  managed  with  all  the  cau- 
tion of  confpiracies  ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteusto  death  in  1736^ 
in  open  defiance  6f  law  and  government,   and  in  the  midft  of   20.000 
•people  ;  and,   though  the  agents  were  well  known,    and  fome  of  them 
tried,  with  a  reward  of  500I.  annexed  to  their  conviftion,  yet  no  evi* 
dence  could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  puniftament.      The 
fidelity  of  the   Highlanders  of  both  fexes,  under  a  ftill  greater  tempta- 
tion, to  the  young  Pretender  after  his  defeat  at  CuUoden,  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  believed  were  it  not  well  atteftcd. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  paf- 
ture,  have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of 
the  Scotch  tunes  is  relifiied  by  ail  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  gen- 
erally the  fubjeft,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the 
Englifli  ftage  v/ith  variations,  under  new  names,  but  with  this  difadvant* 
age,  that,  though  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic, 
they  are  mollly  altered  for  the  worfe,  being  flripped  of  that  original 
iimplicity,  which,  however  irregular,  is  their  moli  effential  charadler- 
iflic,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  car,  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the 
human  breafl.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and  merry  ftraia  have  had  better 
fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in  their  native  drefs,  by  the 
fife,  an  inftrument  for  which  ihey  are  remarkably  well  fuited. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufcment  in  this  country,  but  little  regard 
is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs  ;  the  whole  confifls  in  agility,  'and  in' 
keeping  time  in  their  own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exaftnefs-. 
One  of  the  particular  diveriions  praftifed  by  the  gentlemen, is  the  Goflj 
which  rcauires  an  equal  degree  of  ait  and  ftrength  ;  it  is  played  by  a 
bat  and  a  ball  ;  the  latter  is  fmallcr  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball  ;  the 
bat  is  of  a  taper  conilruftion,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  flnkej 
the  ball,  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diver- 
fion  itlelf  refemblcs  that  of  the  Mall,  which  was  common  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball 
an  amazing  diftancc  at  one  llrokc  ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an 
open  hcati:,  and  he  who  ftrikcs  it  in  feweft  ftrokes  into  a  hole,  wins 
the  game.  The  divcrfion  of  Curling  is  likewife,  I  believe,  peculiar  io 
the  Scota.  It  is  performeil  upon  ice,  with  large  tlat  Hones,  often  froiri 
twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  which  they  hurl  from  a 
common  ftand  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  diftance  ;  and  whoever  is  near- 
eft  the  mark  is  fhe  vidor.  Thele  two  may  be  called  the  ftanding  fum* 
mer  and  winter  dive;  fions  of  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  at  all 
the  other  diveriions  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted,  of  which 
they  have  no  notion  ;  the  gentlemen  conlidering  it  as  too  athletic  and 
mechanical, 

Tancuaos.]     The  language  of  the  Highlandcrs,cfpccially  towards 
lochaber  and  Badcnorh,  is  radically  Celtic. 
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Religiok.]  Ancient  Sfcottifh  hiftorians,  with  Bede,  and  other 
writers,  generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was. firlt  taught  in  Scotland 
by  feme  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoftlc,  who  fied  to  this  nor^ 
thern  corner  to  avoid  the  periei^ution  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  empe- 
ror •  though  it  was  not  publickly  profefTed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom  Scotch  hiftorians  catl  Donald  the 
Firft  his  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  iolemnly  baptiied.  It 
was  farther  confirmed  by  emigration  from  South  Britain,  during  the 
perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Dioclehah,  when  it  became  the  eftablifli- 
ed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  management  of  certain  learned  and 
pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  t6  have  been  the  firfl  regular 
clergy  in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by  overfeers  or  bifhops  chofen 
ijy  themfclves,  from  among  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre-emi- 
nence or  rank  Over  the  reft  of  their  brethren,. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftianity  feems  to 
have  Ijeen  taught,  planted,  and  finally  tonfirmed  in  Scotlamd  as  a  na- 
tional church,  where  it  flourifhed  in  its  native  ftmplicity.till  the  arrival 
of  Palladius,  a  priefl  fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century, 
who  found  means  to  introduce  the  modes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Rom- 
ifti  church,  which  at  laft  prevailed,  and  Scotland  became  involved  ia 
that  darknefs  which  for  many  ages  overfprcad  Europe  ;  though  their 
dependance  upon  the  Pope  was  very  fleridef,  Vv'hen  tompared  to  the 
implicit  fuhjeftioh  of  many  other  nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  original  manners,  and  rc= 
mained  a  dillinft  order,  notwithflanding  the  oppreffion  of  the  Roman 
Clergv,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  i4ih  century,  when 
they  diiappeared.  But  it  is. worthy  of  obfervalion,  that  the  oppoiition. 
to  the  old  Religion  in  this  ifiand,  though  it  ceaied  in  Scotland  upon  the? 
extinftion  of  the  Culdees,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  bv 
John  Wickliffe,  a  man  of  abilities  arid  learning,  who  was  the  forerun- 
ner, in  the  work  of  f-eformation,  to  John  Hiifs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
as  the  latter  were  to  Martin  Luther,  and  John  Calvin. 

The  reiFormation  in  Scotland,  began  i,n  the  reign  of  James  V;  made 
great  progrefs  under  that  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length 
completed  through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the 
doftrines  of  Calvin,  and  in  a  degree  was  the  apoftle  of  Scotland. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  Upon  the 
doftrinal  and  oeconomical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  It  is  fuffi- 
tient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity  of  ecclefiaftica!  authority 
among  all  its  preftjyters  ;  and  it  is  modelled  principally  after  the  Cal- 
viniftical  plan  eftabliilied  at  Geneva.  The  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
is  at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  leaft  very  moderately  exercifed,  TheV? 
have  been  ever  hnce  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to  civil  llberH'i 
;ind  thehoufeof  Hanover  ;  ahdacied  with  remarkable  intrepidity  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  in  1745-  They  dfcfs  without  clerical  robes;  but 
Tome  of  them  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  formj 
and  bands.  They  m^ke  no  ufe  of  fct  forms  in  worfhip.  The  rents  Of 
the  bifliops,  fince  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  kipg,Vvfho 
commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes.  A  thoufand  pounds  a 
}-car  is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  ufe  Of  the  prcteftant  fchool'^ 
erected  by  aft  of  parliament  in  North  Britain,  and  the  Weftern  Iflcs  • 
and  '.he  Scotch  clergy,  of  Ute,  have  planned  out  funds  for  the  iwip-porf 
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of  their  widows  and  orphans.     The  number  of  parifhes  in   Scotland 
zrz    ei^'it    h  nidr-ii    and   ninety,    whereof  thirty-one   are    collegiate 
churches,  that  is,  where  the  cure  is  fcrved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 
The  higheft  ecclefiaflical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  ailem- 
hly,  which  we  mav  call  the  ecclefiaflical   parliament  of   Scotland.     It 
confiils  of  commiilioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of 
ruling  ciders,  from  prefbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.    A  pref- 
bytery.  confiding  of  under  twelve  miniflcrs,  fends  two  miniders,    and 
ojie  ruling  elder  ;  if  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  miniiJlers, 
it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling  elder  ;   If  it  contains  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  miniders,  it  fends  four  miniders  and  two  ruling   el- 
ders ;      but  if    the    prefbytery    has  twenty-four   miniders,    it  fends 
five  miniders  and  tv/o  ruling  elders.     Every  royal   burgh    fends    one 
ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ;  whofe  eleftion  mud  be  atteded  by 
the  refpeftive    kii  k-feffions   of  their  own  burghs.     Every  univerfuy 
fends  one  commilTioner,  ufually  a  minider  of  their  own  body.     The 
commifTioners  are  cliofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the    meeting  of  the 
affembly.     The    ruling   elders  are  often   of  the   fird  quality   of   the 
country. 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commidloner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman) 
in  this  aifembly,  which  meets  once  a  year  ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their 
deliberations.  T!ie  order  of  their  proceedings  is  regular,  though  the 
number  of  members  often  creates  a  confufion  ;  which  the  moderator, 
who  is  chofen  by  them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not 
fufficient  authority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other 
ecclefiddical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  Aifembly  ;  and  no  ap- 
peal lies  from  its  determinations  in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fynovds  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  AfTembly. — • 
They  are  compofsd  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prefbyteries,  over 
whom  they  have  a  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  : 
But  their  afts  are  reverfible  by  the  general  AfTembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fvnods,  are  prefbyteries,  Rxiy-ninc  of  which  are 
in  Scotland,  each  confiding  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parifhes.  The 
miniders  of  thefc  parifhes,  with  one  ruling  cider,  chofea  half-yearly 
out  of  every  kiik-feflion,  compofe  a  prefbytery.  Thcfe  prefbyteries 
meet  in  the  head  town  of  that  divifion  ;  but  have  no  ji.rii'diftion  be- 
yond their  own  bounds,  though  within  thefc  they  have  cognifance  of 
all  ecclcfiadical  caufes  and  matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufmcfs  is 
the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which  they  are  regular  and 
folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate  or  prefent  in  iix 
months  after  a  vacancy,  ollierwile  the  prefbytery  fills  the  place  jure 
devoluto  ;  but  tliat  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-fcfTion  is  the  towed  ecclcfiadical  judicatory  in  Scotland, 
and  its  authority  docs  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifh.  The  mem- 
bers conlid  of  the  minider,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  deacons  are 
laymen,  and  have  tlie  fuperintendency  of  th^  poor,  and  take  care  of 
other  parochial  affairs.  The  elder,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  ruling  elder, 
is  a  place  of  great  parochial  trud,  and  he  is  generally  a  lav  perfon  of 
quality  or  intcred'in  the  parifli.  TJicy  are  fuppofed  to  art  in  a  kind 
of  co-ordinancy  with  the  minider,  and  to  be  aiudiug  to  him  in  many 
of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catcchiiina,  viliting  the  lick,  and 
at  the  communion-table.  The 
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The  office  of  minifters,  or  preaching  prefbyters,  includes  the  offices 
cf  deacons  and  ruling-elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach,  adininifter  the 
lacraments.  catechife,  pronounce  church  cenfures,  ordain  deacons  and 
ruliuff-elders,  affift  at  the  impofition  of  hands  upon  other  minifters.  and 
moderate  or  prcfide  in  all  ecclefiaflical  judicatoiies. 

The  other  fefts  of  dilfenters  in  Scotland  are  epifcopalians,  a  few 
quakers,  many  Roman  Catholics  and  fome  fei51:aries,  who  are  denomi- 
nated from  their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  reftoia- 
tion  in  1660,  to  tijat  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  eflablifhed 
church  of  Scotland.  The  partifans  of  the  duke  of  York,  retained 
the  epifcopal  religion  ;  and  king  William's  government  was  rendered 
fo  unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen  Anne's  time,  the  epifcopalians 
were  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  Prefbvterians  ;  and  their 
meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  aft  of  Toleration,  as  well  attend- 
ed. A  Scotch  epifcopalian  thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite, 
they  received  fome  checks  after  the  rebellion  in  1715  ;  but  they  re- 
covered themfelves  fo  well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  they  became  again  numerous,  after  which  the  government 
found  mear'S,  to  invalidate  the  a£hs  of  their  clerical  order.  Their  meet- 
ings, ftill  lubfift,  but  thinly. 

Scotland,  daring  the  time  of  epifcopacy,   contained  two  archbifnop- 
ricks,  St  Andrews  and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  bifhopricks. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  For  this  article  we  may  refer  to 
the  literary  hillory  of  Europe  for  14CO  years  paft.  The  weiiern  parts 
and  ifles  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoftle  of 
I  Ireland  -,  and  many  others  fuicc,  whofe  bare  names  would  make  a  long 
I  article.  Charles  the  Great,  or  Cliarlemagne,  moft  unqMcftionably  held 
a  corvefpondcnce  by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom 
!  he  formed  a  famous  league  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in  planning, 
fettling,  and  ruling  his  favourite  univerfities,  and  other  feminaries  of 
learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
though  a  feemingly  paradoxical  fact,  that  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet,  phi- 
lofopher,  and  hiftorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flour- 
ifhedin  the  year  1638,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure 
Englifh  as  th.at  bard,  and  his  verfification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious. 
The  deftruftion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity 
have  rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous;  but  the 
Latin  ftyle  of  Buchanan's  hiftory  is,  to  this  day,  the  moft  clallical  of  all 
modern  produftions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  are  incomparably  the  fineft  compofitions  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  free  from  the  barbarifms  of  thole 
fent  them  in  anfwer.  This  has  been  confidercd  as  a  proof,  that  clafii- 
cal  learning  was  more  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  than  at  any 
other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovcry  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovery,  which  in  poir.t  of  in- 
genuity and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern 
times,  is  the  indifputable  right  of  Napier  of  Merehifton.  And  fince 
his  tinne,  the  mathematical  fcicnces  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland 
with  great  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the 
clearnefs  of  his  reafoning,  has  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubjefl  is  little  fufceptible  of  or- 
nament, but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language.     Of  all  writers  on  af- 
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.IronOmy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  perfeQ;  and  elegant^ 
Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was 
endowed  with  all  that  precifion  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered 
liim  peculiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  ihe  ideas  of  that  great  man  to 
the  leVel  of  ordinary  apprchenftons,  and  for  diffufing  that  light 
through  the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of 
tlie  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions  is  regarded  by  the  beft  judges 
in  Europe,  as  the  cleared  account  of  the  moft  refined  and  fubtle  fpecu- 
lations  on  which  the  human  mind  ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs. 
While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career,  a  geometrician,  no  lefs-fa- 
mous,  diilinguilhcd  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almoft  delerted  track  of 
antic[uity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  v/ell  known  over  Eu- 
iopc,  for  his  illuflratibn  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements  of 
Euclid,  and  above  all,  his  Conic  Sections,  arefufficient,  of  themfelves, 
ito  eftablifli  the  fcientific  reputation  of  his  native  country. 

This,  however,  does  not  reft  on  the  charafter  of  a  few  mathemati- 
cians and  aiflronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  fifters  to  de- 
hote  their  affinity.  There  is  the  lame  connexion  between  the  fcien- 
tes,  particularly  thofe  which  depend  on  oblcrvation.  Mathematics  and 
■ohyfics,  properly  lb  called,  were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  oth- 
er branches  of  ftudv  to  v/hich  they  are  allied.  In  medicine,  partic- 
\ilarly,  the  names  of  Pitcairn,  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  Smellie,  and  Whyt, 
•hold  a  dillinguifiied  place. 

Nor  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefeful  in  cultivatins;  the  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Foreigners  v/ho  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  conceive  the  nor- 
thern nations  incapable  cf  tendernefs  and  feeling,  are  aftonifhcd  at 
the  poetic  genius  and  delicate  fcnfibility  of  Thomfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more  virtuous 
and  happy,  which  is  the  proper  objeft  of  what  is  called  morals,  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  honour  and  refpcft.  The  philofophy  of 
Dr.  Hutchejon,*  not  to  mention  pther  works  more  fubtle  and  elegant, 
but  lefs  convincing  and  lefs  inftruiftive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who 
know  their  duty,  or  who  M'ould  wilh  to  praftife  it.  Next  to  Locke's 
Klfay  on  the  Human  Underflanding,  it  is  peihaps  the  beft  diffeftion  of 
«.he  human  mind,  that  hath  appeared  in  modern  times  ;  and  it  is  like- 
ivifc  the  moftufcful  lupplementto  that  effay. 

it  Would  be  ei\dlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals,  who  have  dif- 
tinguifnedthemlclves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  particu- 
iaiiv  as  Ihofe  who  are  alive  (I'ome  of  them  in  high  cftcem  for  hiftorical, 
«;thical,  and  ferinonic  compofition)  dii'put'e  the  palm  of  merit  with 
the.   dead,  and  cover  "their  country  with  unfading  laurels. 

UNiVEKsifiKS.j  The  univerfitics  of  Scotland  arc  four,  viz.  St. +An- 

drewsj 

*  Irdand  aifo  claims  the  honoui-  of  giving  birth  to  this  Gentleman,  and  upon,  (apparcnt- 
{\,  j-'^od  auth'irlty. 

f  St.  Andrews  has  a  Chancellor,  two  Principals,  and  eleven  Profefibrs  in 
Gveek,    '  Moral  Philofophy,  Church  Hillory, 

ilumanity,  Natural  Philolophy,  Divinity, 

Vlibtew,   '  Mathematics,  Medicine. 

;,ogic„  Civil  Hiltqry, 

*i'liii'tJiiivnricypoireffesri'veral  very  great  advantages  for  the  educ.Uion  of  youth.  The 
4iir  IS  pure  and  t<ifuiji  ions  ;  the  pbce  for  exescifo  dry  and  cxtenfive  ;  the  exerciles  them- 
Ulvts  aie  healthy  and  innocent.  It  is  fituatcd  in  a  peninfulatcd  country,  remote  from  corftr 
feftcrc«  will*  the  v/orld,  iHt  haunt  of  diflipatlor..  from  the  fmalli.rf:;  ui'thc  Society,  every 
'  •  •      '.  '  ..,,.:  Siudcal 
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dr€%vs,  founded  in   141 1.— Glafgow+   about  1453.— Aberdeen,^  1494. 
~And  Edinburgh,!  15B2.  _  . 

Society.]  A  Society  was  incorporated  by  patent,  in  the  year 
1-08,  for  ercaing  ichools  in  North-Britain  and  the  Hies  ;  and  in  tyiG, 
Ji  ad  paded  for  their  eftablifliment,  and  a  fund  of  £  .20,005  was  ap- 
proprilted,  and  made  a  flock,  for  carrying  on  the  defign.  Ihe  Socie- 
ty  applied  to  George  II.  for  an  additional  charter  to  cie£t  workhoules 
for  employing  children  in  manufaftures,  hoalc  unfery  and  hulbandry, 
in  the  Highlands  and  liles,  and  obtained  from  him  not  only  a  patent, 
but  a  revenue  of  £.1000  a  year,  and  they  have  now  upwards  100 
ichools  in  which  between  4  and  5000  boys  and  girls  are  educated. 

Cities, 

Student's  character  is  perfeif>Jy  known.      No  little   irregularity  can  be  committed,  but  ;t 

is  fooii  difcovered  and  checked  :  Vice  cannot  gain  confequence  in  this  place,  lor  the  iuccr, 

rigibic  are  never  permitted  to  remain  the  corrupters  of  ihc  reft. 

+  Glafsow  has  a  Chancellsr,  Redlor,  D-an  ni  Faculty,  Principal,  and  fourteen  Profellors  la 
cTeek,  Moral  I'hilofophy,  Divinity. 

Humanity,  Natural  PLilolbphy,  Civil  and  Scotch  Liw, 

Hebrew,  Mathematics,        '  Medicine, 

Oriental  Languages,     Practical  Alhouomy,  Anatomy. 

Logic,  Hillory,  ^ 

tAIJCrdeenhasproperly  two  colleges,  vi^.  King's  College,  and  Marifchal  CoUegev   Kings 
College  has  a  Chancellor,  Redor,  Principal,  aad  feven  Profellors  ia 
Greek,  Philofophj,  Civil  I-^w, 

Humanity,  Divinity,  Medicine. 

Oriental  Languages, 
Marifchal  College  has  a  Chancellor,  Reftor,  Principal,  and  feven  Profefiprs  is 
Greek,  Natural  Philofophy,  Divinity, 

Oriental  Languages,      Mathematics,  Medicine. 

Moral  Philofophy&Logic,  ,      r  -i 

[,'   Atprefent  (1790)  the  Senatus  Academicus  ef  this  Umvcrfity  confifts  of  the   loilowing 

members,  arranged  according  to  the  different  faculties. 

Faculty  of  ■Theology. 

William  Robertfon,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  College. 

Andrew  Hunter,  D.  D.  Profeflbr  of  Divinity. 

Thomas  Hardy,  D.D.  Regius  ProfeiVor  of  Church  Hiftory. 

James  Robertfon,  D.  D.  Profelibr  of  Oriental  Languages,  and    Emeritus   Secretary  snd  Li- 

Faculty  ofLa-M.  [brarian, 

Uobert  Dick,  Advocate,  Profeffor  of  Civil  Law. 

Allan  Maconochie,  do.  do.  of  Public  Law, 

Alexander  I'rafer  Tytler,  ^o.  4o,  of  Univcrfal  Civil  Hiftory,  and  of  Qreekand  Roman  An- 

I>avid  Hume,         do.  do.  of  Scots  Law.  [tiquities. 

Fiiculty  of  AleJicine. 

Alexander  Monro,  M.  D.  Profeflbr  of  Me'dicine,  of  Amtomy  and  Surgery. 

James  Gregory,  M.    D.      do.  of  the  Piatlice  of  Phyfic, 

Jofeph  Black,  M.  D.  do.  of  Medicine  and  Chemillry- 

Francis  Home,  M,  D.  do.      do.    and  Materia  Medica. 

Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  do.  of  the  Theory  of  Phyfic. 

Daniel  Rutherford,  M.  D.  do.  of  Medicine  a.nd  Botany. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  M.  D.  of  Midwifery. 

Faculty  of  Am, 

George  Stewart,  L.  L.  D,  Emeritus  Profeilbrof  Humanity. 

Adam  Ferguffon,  L.  L.  D.  do.  do.  of  Moral  Philotophy,  and  ^oint  Profeflbr  of  Mathematics. 

Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  do.  do.  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lcttres. 

Andrew  Dshiel,  A.  M.  ProfelTbr  of  Greek,  and  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

lohn  Robifon,  A.  M.  Proleflorof  Natural  Philofophy. 

iDugald  Stewart,  A.  M.  do.  of  Moral  Philolophy. 

John  Hill,  L.  L.  D.  do.  of  Humanity. 

jphn  Bruce,  A.  M.  Joint  Profciror  of  Logi:. 

John  Walker,  D.  D  Regius  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Keeper  of  t'le  Mufeujft, 

William  Greenfield,  A.  M.  Profelfor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lctt.'cs. 

John  Playfalr,  A.  M.  do.  of  Mathematics. 

h?bEr;  glai."-,  M.  D.  Regiu;  Proftl!"or  of  Praaical  Mroncmv, 

?ar!e.} 
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F.DIl'  ICES  n 

Dear  the  fouthein  bank  of  the  river  Forth,  upon  a  fteep  hill,  rifing 
from  E.  to  \V.  and  terminating  in  a  high  rock,  on  which  the  Caftle 
Hands.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  It  has  lately  been  embel- 
liflied  with  a  great  number  of  fine  houfes  in  modern  tafle.  Its  chief 
iheet  is  the  nobleft  in  the  world  :  It  is  broad  enough  for  five  coaches 
to  pais  abreaft.  This  flreet  is  exceedingly  well  paved,  and  rifes  in 
tht  middle,  with  canals  on  each  fide.  The  houfes  are  very  lofty  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Kigh-ftreet  ;  fome  are  not  lefs  than  fourteen  ftories  in 
height.  This  is  owning  to  their  being  flraitened  for  room,  which  be- 
ing two  fmall  for  great  foundations,  they  are  forced  to  make  up  for 
that  fcantinefs  by  the  fuperftruftures.  Moft  of  the  houfes  being  part. 
ed  into  tenements,  they  have  as  many  landlords  as  ftories,  without  de- 
pendence on  one  another.  The  excelfive  height  of  buildings  has  late- 
ly been  proliibited.  The  city  is  watered  by  leaden  pipes  brought 
from  a  neighbo\iring  fpring.  It  contains  befides  churches,  feveral 
rnagnificcnt  buildings,  among  which  are,  the  caftle  already  mentioned 
fituated  ht  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  inaccefhble  on  the  north,  fouth, 
and  weff,  and  at  the  entrance  from  the  city  is  defended  by  an  outwork, 
and  a  round  battery  :  It  is  furnifhed  with  water  by  two  wells  in  a 
sock.     In  this  place  are  kept  the  regalia  and  records  of  State. 

The  hofpital.  founded  by  George  Herriot,  ftands  to  the  fouth-wefl 
cf  the  cafllc,  in  a  noble  fituation.  It  is  the  fineft  and  meft  regular 
fpccimen  which  Ignio  Jones  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far 
exceeding  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  be  feen  in  England.  It  was  built 
for  the  maintenant;e  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the 
citizens  and  tradefmen  of  Edinburph,  and  is  under  the  direftion  of  the 
city  niagucrates. 

The  Parliament  Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly 
the  moft  ornamental  part  of  this  city  ;  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble 
q-nadranglc,  part  of  which  conlifts  of  lofty  buildings  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
tile  is  a  fine  equeftrian  ftc^tue  of  Charles  II.  The  room  built  by 
Charles  I.  for  the  parliament  houfc,  though  not  fo  large,  is  better  pro- 
portioned than  We flmi lifter- hall  ;  and  its  i oof,  though  executed  in 
the  {.irae  rc^ainer,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.  It  is 
iiovv^  converted  into  a  court  cf  law,  where  a  fingle  judge,  called  the 
lord  ordinary,  preiides  by  rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other 
jud^;cs  ;  and  adjoining  are  the  public  offices  of  the  law,  exchequer, 

chancery, 

J;mcs  Fin'.^yfon,  A.  NT.  Joint  Profefibr  of  Logic, 

/Lr.drew  Covenlry,  M.  D.  i'lotenor  of  Agriculture, 

The  luirnber  of  StuJtiusduiing  the  Itiricii  ot  the  College  comnvcrdrg  OCi.  10,    1785, 

anJ  ending  M.^y  6th,  179c,  was  nearly  as  foUcws  : 

Suidenis  ir.  Divinity,  -  -  -  -  IjC 

L  iw,  -  -  -  -  wo 

. I'hjiic,  -  -  -  -  -  440 

C;;iieral      Cl.liics,  -  -  *  -  410 


In  all  1C90 
The  old  buildines  having  fallen  into  decay,  have  been  partly  taken  down,  and  a  ntw 
building  is  now  eretling,  il.e  iour.datir.n  ©f  which  was  laid  with  freit  certjior.y,  Dec.  16, 
1789.  The  eaft  and  weft  points  of  tliis  pile  exi<nd  255  ftei,  and  the  fouth  and  north  358 
feet  The  rooms  lor  the  Library  and  Niufpum,  are  eacli  t*.  he  68  feet  in  length  ;  and  the 
JLiicnJions  of  ths  Hull  iur  degrees  and  public  f^xerciies  arc  about  90  iett  by  30. 

£nrj.r/.  Uiit.  article  Edinhvigk—n(,'uifubiijbitigin  EdtKbur^i. 
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eliancery,  {lirievalty,  and  magiftracy   of    Edinburgli  ;     and   m  it  15 
'.   kept  the  valuable  library  of  the  lawyers.     This  equals   any  thing   of 
I     the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  |5art  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded   and  furnifhed  by  lawyers.— 
I     The  number  of  printed  bookb  it  contains  is  arriazing  ;  and  the  collec- 
tion has  been  made  with  great  taflc  and  judgment.*     It  contains  like- 
wife  the  moft  valuable  manufcript  remains  of  the  Scotch  hiilorVj  char- 
tularics,  and  ether  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  feries  of  medals.     Ad- 
joining to  the  library  is  the  room  where  the  publick  records  arc  kept ; 
but  both  it  and  that  which  contains  the  library,   though  lofty  in   the 
roof,  are  miferably  dark  and  difmal.     It  is  faid  that  preparations  are 
now  carrying  on,  forlodgingboth  the  books  and  the  papers  in  rooms  fur 
better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  exchange, 
public  offices,  its  hofpitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demon  (Irate  the  vafb 
improvement  of  the  tafte  >f  the  Scots  in  their  public  works.  Parallel 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gentry,  arid 
others,  have  begun  to  build  a  new  town,  upon  a  plan  which  does  hon- 
our to  the  prefent  age.  The  flrcets  and  fquai^is  are  laid  out  with  the 
utmofl  regularity,  and  the  houfes  are  to  be  built  of  ftone,  in  an  elegant 
tafte.  The  fronts  of  fome  are  fuperbly  finifhed  in  all  the  beauties  of 
arch  tfture.  diLT  ying  at  the  fame  time  the  judgment  of  the  builder, 
aiid  ih-"  public  fpir.t  of  the  proprietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town,  is  a  narrow  vale,  which,  agreea- 
bly to  the  origin  1  plan  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  fhcet  of  water, 
bofoered  by  a  tcrrace  walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town 
covered  with  pleafurc  gardens,  fhrubberies,  &c.  But  this  elegant  de- 
iign  was  fruftjated,  through  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magiftrates,  who, 
finding  greater  benefits  by  letting  the  grounds  to  inferior  tradefman  up- 
on building  leafes  ;  this  fpot,  formed  by  nature  as  an  agreeable  open- 
ing to  a  crowded  city,  became  a  nuifance  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  had 
been  fo  liberal  in  ornamenting  the  buildings  upon  the  fummit.  A  de- 
cifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (in  which  a  certain  great  luminary  of  the 
law,  equally  diftinguifhcd  for  his  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  heartily  con- 
curred) put  a  flop  to  thefe  mean  ereftions.  At  the  weft,  or  upper  end 
of  this  vale,  the  caftle,  a  foiid  rock,  not  Jfefs  than  twenty  ftories  high, 
looks  down  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eaftern  extremity  is  hon-nd- 
ed  by  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet  high,  whiA 
joins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defcent  on  each 
lide  the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious 
for  carriages. 

Edinburgh  contains  a  play-houfe,  which  has  now  the  fan£lion  of  an 
aft  of  parliament  ;  and  concerts,  aflemblies,  balls,  mufick-mcetirigs, 
and  other  polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in 
any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  London  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  baillies,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  a  treafurer,  annually  chofen  from  the  common-council. 

Leith,  though  near  tM'O  miles  diftant,  may  be  properly  called  the 
harbour  of  Edinburgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdiftion.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats,  which  are  daily 
increafmg  ;  fom.e  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but  they  are  too 
jiumerous  to  be  particularized  here.  About  four  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh 
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burgh  is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  ftatcly  Gothic  chapel,  conftdercd  as  onaf 
of  the  mod  curious  pieces  of  v/orkruanfliip  in  Europe  :  Founded 
in  the  year  1440.  by  William  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  duke 
oi  Oldenburgh. 

Ghifgow,  in  the  fhire  of  Lanerk,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  flop. 
ang  towards  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  of  Edinburgh,  is,  for  popu- 
Jation,  commerce,  and  riches,  the  fecond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  con» 
fidering  its  Gze,  the  firft  in  Great-Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as 
60  elegance,  regularity,  and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings.— 
The  flreets  erofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  arc  broad,  ftraight, 
well  paved,  and  confec^uently  clean.  The  houfes  make  a  grand  ap- 
pearance, and  arc  in  general  four  or  five  ftories  high,  and  many  of 
them,  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  lupported  by  arcades,  which 
form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  t'he 
xnodern  built  churches  are  in  the  ftneft  ftyle  of  architefture  ;  and  the 
•cathedral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic  building,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
4hat  kind  of  architeflure.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which 
:ftands  above  another,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing 
jrom  a  tower  ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  mafterly  and  a  matchlefs; 
fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St-  Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was  bifhop 
of  Glafgow  in  the  6th  century.  The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  600 
veai's  old,  and  was  prefervcd  from  the  fury  of  the  rigid  Reformers  by 
the  refolution  of  the  citizens.  The  tovvn-houfe  is  2  lofty  buildings 
&nd  has  very  noble  apartments  for  ilie  raagiftrates.  The  univerfity  is,,, 
eftecmcd  the  moil  ipacious  and  heft  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  at 
f>rel'ent  iti  a  thriving  ilate.  In  this  city  are  fevcral  well-endowed  hof- 
pitals  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  fupplied  with  large  and  convenient 
jnns.  The  number  of  inliabltants  in  thi.>i  city  has  been  eftimated  by 
i'orae,  at  30,000,  by  others,  at  50.000,  and  others,  at  60,000. 

Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improvc- 
xaent  and  population.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  fhire,  to  which  it  gives  it9. 
jjiame,  and  contains  tvv'o  towns,  New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  former 
is  the  fhire  town,  and  evidently  built  for  the  purpole  of  commerce.  It 
is  a  large  well-built  city,  and  has  a  good  <:juay,  or  tide  harbour  :  In  it 
#re  three  churches,  and  feveral  epifcopal  meeting-houfes,  a  confidera- 
iok  degree  of  foreign  commerce  and  much  fliipping,  a  well  frequent- 
ed univerfity,  and  above  11,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a 
ssik  diflant,  though  almofl  joined  to  the  New,  by  means  of  a  long  vil- 
liage,  has  no  dependence  on  the  other  ;  it  is  a  moderately  large  raar-- 
J^et-lown,  but  h<vi  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a 
well-endowed  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen,  although  quite  independerit  of  each  other. 

Ferth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthfhire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades 
to  Norway  and  the  Baltic  :  It  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen 
snanuFaflory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  mod  fertile. 
Cpots  in  Great-Britain,  called  the  Carfe  of  Gowry  Dundee,  by  thegcn- 
;jral  computation,  contains  about  11,000  inhabitants  :  It  lies  near  the 
snoiuth  of  the  river  Tay  ;  it  is  a  town  of  confiderablc  trade,  exporting 
»ruch  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  has 
ihtce  churtlics,  Montrofe,  Aberbrothie  and  Brcchinlic  ;  alfo,  in  the. 
county  of  Arigu,  :  I'Jie  hrft  has  e  large  and  increating  trade,  and  the 
l^g.nufa^utcs  Qt  the  o^hcr  two  ^re  iWurifh.in^.  . 
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Two  Plftifli  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  of  a  veiy  extraor- 
dinary conflruftion,  were  lately  Handing  in  Scotland  ;  one  of  them  at 
Abernethy  in  Perthlhirc,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  ;  both  of  them 
are  columns  hoUew  in  the  inlidc,  and  a  flair-cafe  without  :  That  of 
Brechin  is  the  mofl  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  Ipiral  roof 
of  flone  with  three  or  four  windows  tfbovc  the  cornice  :  It  conhfts  of 
fixty  rciTular  courfes  of  hewn  freeftonc,  laid  circularly  and  regularly, 
and  tapering  towards  tlie  top.  If  thefc  columns  are  really  Piftiflr,  that 
people  muft  have  had  among  them  architefts  that  far  exceeded  thole 
of  any  coeval  monuments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  order  ;  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman 
ftylc  of  architcfture.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  alTign  them  to  any 
but  the  Pi£fs,  as  they  (land  in  their  dominions  ;  and  fome  fculptures 
upon  that  at  Brechin,  denote  it  to  be  of  Chriflian  origin.  It  is  not 
indeed  impoflTible  that  thefe  fculptures  are  of  a  later  date.  Befides 
thefe  two  pillars,  many  other  Pi&ifh  buildings  are  found  in  Scotland, 
but  not  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  vefhiges  of  erections  by  the  ancient  Scots,  are  not  only  curious 
but  inftruftive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  their  hifhory. 
That  people  had  amongft  them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpturc,  in  which 
they  tranfmittcd  the  aftions  of  tlieir  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place 
railed  Aberlcmno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obclifics  are  ftill 
to  be  fcen,  called  the  Danifh  fioncs  of  Aberlcmno.  They  were  erefted. 
as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  viftorics  over  that  people  ;  and  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not  intelligible  at  tliis  day.  There  is  a  flone 
liear  the  town  of  Forres,  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which  far  furpalfes 
all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur,  "  and  is  (fays  Mr.  Gor- 
don) perhaps  one  of  the  molt  flately  monuments  of  that  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  ril^es  about  23  feet  in  height,  above  ground,  and  is,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  no  lefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
height  is  at  lead  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  fingle 
and  entire  (lone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved  thereon, 
and  fome  of  them  flill  diftinft  and  vifible  ;  but  the  injury  of  the 
weather  has  obfcured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part." 

At  Sandwick,  in  Rofs-fliire,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obelifk,  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  with  large,  well  cut  flag  floncs,  formed  like  fleps. 
Both  fides  of  the  column  are  covered  with  various  ornaments,  in  well 
iinifhcd  carved  work.  The  one  face  prefents  a  fumptuous  crofs,  with 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  Ibrae  uncouth  animals  and 
flowerings  underneath.  The  central  divifion  on  the  reverfe,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds,  and  animals, 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Scotch  antiquities,  there  are  many  Roman, 
Piftifli,  and  Danifh  remains,  and  many  Druidical  monuments  and  tem- 
ples are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  lart  refuge.  They 
are  eafily  perceived  by  tlieir  circular  forms  ;  but  though  they  are  equal- 
ly regular,  yet  none  of  them  arc  lo  flupendous  as  the  Druidical  erec- 
tions in  South-Britain.  Tlicre  is  in  Pcrthfliire  a  barrow  which  feems 
(to  be  a  Britifh  ereftion,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in 
Ihe  world  :  it  exaftly  reiembles  the  figure  of  a  fhip,  with  the  keel  up- 
iwenncfl.     The  common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  iome  interpret 

to 
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to  be  terrte  navis,  the  fhip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  moft  remote 
antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  ercfted  to  the  memory  of  fome  Britifh 
prince,  who  afted  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans  ;  for  it  lies  near  Auch- 
terarder,  not  many  miles  dillant  from  the  great  fcene  of  Agricola's 
operations. 

The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.— 
The  hill  of  Finehaven  is  one^inftance  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium,  near 
Dunilaffage  caftlc,  is  another,  yielding  vafl  quantities  of  pumice  or 
fcoria  of  different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
thofe  of  the  volcanic  Iceland. 

Commerce  AND  manufactures,]  In  addition  to  what  we  have 
faid  on  this  article  in  the  account  of  England,  we  obferve  that 
Scotland,  in  refpc6t  to  her  commerce  and  manufaftures,  has,  for 
fome  years  paft,  been  in  a  very  improving  flate.  The  expedition  of 
the  Scots  to  take  poiTeflion  of  Daricn,  (of  which  we  gave  fome  account 
in  the  general  defcription  of  America)  and  to  carry  on  an  Eaft  and 
W'^eft-India  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce, 
and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  foirit  of  enterprife.  The 
mifcarriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the  highefland  moll  folemn 
lanftions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  leign  in  which  it  happen- 
ed ;  as  the  Scots  l^ad  then  a  free,  independent,  and  unconnefted  par- 
liament. We  are  to  account  for  the  long  langour  of  the  Scottifh  com- 
merce, and  many  other  misfortunes  which  that  country  fuftained,  by 
the  difguft  the  inhabitants  conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  inva- 
sions of  their  rights  afterwards,  vvhich  they  thought  inconfiflent  with 
the  articles  of  union. 

The  bounties  and  encouragement  granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  trade  and  manufaftures,  during  Mr.  Pelham's  adminiflration, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fucceeding 
minifter,  purfued  Mr.  Pelham's  wife  plan  ;  and  juftly  boafled  in  par- 
liament, that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  mod  extenfive  war  that  Great-Britain 
ever  v/as  engaged  in.  Let  me  add,  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, that  the  Scots  have  been  fuffered  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the 
benefits  of  commerce  and  manufaftures  they  can  claim,  either  in  right 
of  their  former  independency,  the  treaty  of  union,  or  poflerior  afts 
of  parliament.  ' 

The  increafc  of  their  fhipping  within  thefe  30  years  pad,  has  been 
very  confiderable.  The  exports  of  thofe  fhips  arc  compofed  chiefly  of 
Scotch  manufactures,  fabricated  from  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  the 
induftry  of  its  inhabitants.  In  exchange  for  thefe,  they  import  tobac- 
co, rice,  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum,  from  the  Britifli  plantations,  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  from  other  countries,  their  produce,  to 
tlie  immcnfe  faving  of  their  nation.  The  profperity  of  Glafgow  and 
its  neiglibourhood  hath  been  greatly  owing  to  the  connexion  and  trade 
with  Virginia,  and  fome  other  of  the  American  States. 

The  hlhei  ies  of  Scotland  are  not  conhned  to  their  own  coaft,  for 
ihey  have  a  great  concern  in  the  whale  hfliery,  carried  on  upon  the 
coaft  of  Spitfbergcn  ;  and  their  returns  are  valuable  ;  as  the  govern- 
ment allows  them  a  bounty  of  403.  for  every  ton  of  flripping  employed 
in  that  article. 
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The  buffes,  or  veffels  employed  in  the  great  herring  fillaery  on  the 
weftcrn  coafts  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north-weft  parts  of 
England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the 
Clyde  and  neighbouring  iflands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Camp- 
blctown  a  commodious  port  in  Argylefhire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  fometimes  300  veflels  have  been'affembled. 

The  benefits  of  the  fillieries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  various  manu- 
faftures,  particularly  that  of  iron  at  C'arron,  in  Sterlingfhire.  The 
linen  manufaftory,  notwithftanding  a  flrong  rivalfhip  from  Ireland,  is 
in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  naanufafture  of  Scotland  is  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it,  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  (aid, 
fome  years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  to  England,  and  the 
Britifh  plantations,  in  linen,  cambricks,  checks,  Ofnaburgs,  incklc, 
and  the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,0001.  exclu{^^'e 
of  their  home  comfumption  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fum  is  conftderablv  larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are  likewife  making 
very  promifing  efforts  for  efiablifhing  woollen  manufaftures  ;  and 
their  exports  of  caps,  ftockings,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of  their 
own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  conhdcrable. 

Among  the  other  late  improvements  of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  for- 

Iget  the  vaft  progrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmelt- 
ing  the  ores  of  their  country.     Their  coal  trade  to    England  is   very 

iconfiderable,  and  of  late  they  ha/e  turned  even  their  (tones  to  account, 
by  their  contrafts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London,     If  the  great  trade 

|in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  the  Englifh,  is  now 
diminiflied,  it  is  owing  to  the  beft  of  national  caufes,  that  of  an  increaic 
of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried   on   by   the  Scots   with  England,    is  chiefly  from 

iLeith,  and  the  eaftern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glafgow  was  the  great 

lemporium  for  the  American  commerce,   before  the  commencement  of 
:  ithe  unhappy  breach  with  the  colonies.     The  late  junftion  of  the  Forth 

ito  the  Clyde  will  render  the  benefits  of  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to 
ijboth  parts  of  Scotland. 

:|  With  regard  to  other  manufaftures,  not  mentioned,  fome  of  them 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paiiley  alone  employs  an  incred- 
ible number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a  particularkind  of  fiov/ered  and 
flripcd  lawns,  which  are  a  reafonable  and  elegant  wear,  Sugar-houfe.s, 
glafs-works  of  every  kind,  delf-houfes,  and  paper-mills,  are  er?6Lcd 
every-where,  and  the  Scotch  carpeting  makes  neat  furniture, 

!  Revenues,]  See  England, 
Government,]  The  ancient  con flitution  of  government  in  Scot- 
land has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  prefcr- 
jvation  of  liberty  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  tlie  king  v.'?.s 
greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  conflitutiou 
upon  him,  which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  affuming  or  ex- 
ercifieg  a  defpotic  authority.  But  the  Scottifh  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment was  too  much  of  the  ariftocratic  kind,  to  afford  to  the  coramor. 
people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  a  right  to  cxpeft.  The  king's 
authority  was  fufficiently  reflraincd  ;  but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and 
great  landholders,  had  it  too  much  in  their  pov/cr  to  tvrannizc  ever 
and  opprefs  their  tenants,  and  the  common  people. 

The 
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The  aneierit  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  folkfvv''-" 
ing  oath,  containing  three  promilcs,  viz. 

"  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  prOmife  thcfe  three  things  to  the  Chriftian 
people  mv  fubjcfts  :  I'l'ft,  That  I  {hall  give  order,  and  employ  my 
force  and  afTiftance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriftian  people, 
may  enjoy  true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Sec- 
ondly, I  fliall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  perfon?,  of  whatever  degree, 
from  violence  and  iniufi;ice.  Thirdly,  In  all  judgments  !  fnail  follow 
the  prclcriptions  of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  oi^rr  clea^.ent  and 
rricrciful  God  may  fliew  mercy  unto  me,  and  to  you." 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  confifted  of  all  who  held  any 
portion  of  land,  however  fmall,  of  the  crown  by  military  lervice.  This 
parliament  appointed  the  times  of  its  own  meeting  and  adjournment, 
and  committees  to  fuperintend  the  adminiftration  during  the  intervals 
of  parliament  ;  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
rncnt  ;  it  appropriated  the  public  money,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it, 
and  called  for  tlie  accounts  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  com- 
manders ;  it  named  and  commilhcvned  ^mbalfadors  ;  it  granted  and  lim- 
ited pardons  ;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts- of  judicature  ;  it  nam- 
ed officers  of  Hate  and  privy-counfellors  ;  it  annexed  and'  alienated 
the  revenues  of  the  erown,  and  reftrained  grants  by  the  king.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative  voice  in  parliament  ;  nof  could  he 
declare  war,  make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other  public  bufinefs  of  imr 
portancc,  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  Thct 
prerogative  of  the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  entruft- 
ed  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government.  In  fliort,  the  conftitu-' 
tion  was  i-atlier  ariftocratical  than  monarchical. 

The  privv-council  of  Scotland  before  the  rev6lution,  had,  or  afTum-^ 
ed,  inquifitorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is  now  iunk  in  thci 
parliament  and  privy-council  of  Great-Britain  :  and  the  civil  and) 
criminal  caufes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  cognizable  by  two  c6urts  of  j^ 
dicaturc. 

The  firft  is,  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which  was  Inftituted-  by'' 
James  V.  after  the  model  of  the  Frencli  parliament.  This  court  con- 
fifts  of  a  prefident  and  fourteen  ordinary  members,  bcfides  extraordi- 
nary ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may  fit  and  vote,  but  have  no  iala- 
rics,  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance.  This  court  may  be  called  a 
ftanding  jurv  in  all  matters  of  pioperty  that  lie  before  them.  The  civ* 
il  law  is  their  dircclorv  in  all  matters  that  come  not  within  the  mu- 
nici'ial  laws  of  the  kincjdcim. 

The  juft.ice  court  is  the  highcft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  :  but 
in  its  prefent  form  it  was  inftituted  I'o  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  a 
lord  juftice  gciicial,  rciiioveable  at  the  king's  plcafure,  was  appointed* 
This  lucr£4,ive  oiHce  ftiil  c:-;ifts  in  the  perlon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobil- 
-Uy  ;  but  ihe^rdinary  members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftiec-clerk  and 
ir.'e  other  judge?,  v.'ho  arc  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  feftion. 
In  thi:i  coyrt  the  vf-ruicl  of  a  jury  condemn?  or  acquits  ;  but  without 
snv  nf'ccffty  of  their   being  unanimous. 

Jiciides  thcfe  t^vo  great  courts  of  law,  the  Sects,  by  the  articles  of  tlift 
Union,  have  a  con;  t  of  c---chcqucr,'Vvith  thr  f-ime  power, authority, priv- 
ilo-ie,  and  junfdi6),ion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of 
-;.•->:(  he  qu:>t-,  in  F.not)i;d,  lias  over  thr  vcvcumcs  there  ;  and  rU  matters 

and 
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bn^  things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  relating 
i'shereto,  are  likewile  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
by  aft  of  parliament,  declared  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  com- 
petent to  its  own  jutil'diftion  ;  and  the  lord  high  admnal  is  declared 
to  be  the  king's  lieutenant  and  jufticc-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all 
ports,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  ;  and  upon  frefli  waters  and 
navitrable  rivers,  below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood-mark  •  (b  that 
nothing  competent  to  his  jurifdiflion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  court,  _ 
Sentences  palled  in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  agaift 
before  his  court  ;  but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  fcflion, 
or  any  other  judicatory,  unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime,  Caufes  are  tri= 
ed  in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  likewife  the 
common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifby  and 
the  Hanfe  towns,  and  other  maritime  praftices  and  dccifions  common 
upon  the  continent.  The  place  of  Lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  but  the  falary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  worth 
loool.  a  year  ;  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  is  commonly  a  lawyet 
of  diftin6Hon,  with  conliderable  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Englifli 
jinns  of  courts,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.  They 
arc  within  themfclves  an  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great 
iprecifionand  examination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  admillion.  Sub- 
jordinate  to  them  is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  6r,  as  they  may  be  call- 
'ed,  attorneys,  who  call  themfelves  writers  to  the  iignet,  becaufc  thev 
j alone  can  fubfcribe  the  writs  that  pafs  the  fignct  ;  they  likcwilC 
I  have  a  bye  government  for  their  own  regulation.  Such  arc  the  ditTer- 
cnt  law  courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

One  thing,  which  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  proves  the  rnnilari- 
:y  between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  conftitutions,  Inold  times,  all  th.6 
Freeholders  in  Scotland  met  together  in  prcfence  of  the  king,  who 
■.'•as  fcated  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  which,  in  the  old  Scotch  conftitu^ 
♦ions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill  ;  all  national  affairs  were  here 
tranfafted  ;  judgments  given,  and  differences  ended.  This  Moot-hilt 
is  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Saxon  Fole-mote,  and  may 
iignify  no  more  than  the  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  The  Caledonians  were,  probably,  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  ;  the  Pifts,  undoubtedly,  were  the  Britons,  who  were 
forced  northwards  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  above  fourfcore  years  before 
the  defccnt  of  Julius  C^far  ;  and  who  fettling  in  Scotland  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  that  were  driven  northward'* 
'  '  the  Romans..  The  Scots,  mofl  probably,  were  a  nation  of  adven-^ 
..irers  from  the  ancient  Scythia,  who  had  ferved  in  the  armies  of  the 
continent,  and,  after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  their  own 
name  to  the  country. 

Chriflianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  about  the  year  201  of  the 
Chriftian  xra,  by  Donald  I. 

Mary,  daughter  and  fucceflbr  of  James  V.  was  but  a  Few  hours  old 
:^.t  the  time  of  her  father's  death.  Her  beauty,  her  mifconduft,  an<i 
her  misfortunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftory.  During  her  minority, 
e.r,d  while  (he  was  wife  to  Francis  II,  of  Fr?.nc",  rhe  Vsformation  ad- 

vancv.fi 
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vanced  in  Scotland.  Being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  ancedors  whi/d 
a  widow.  Ihc  married  her  own  couiin  german,  the  lordDarnlcy,  whofe 
untimclv  death  hath  given  nfe  to  much  contro%'crfy.  The  confe- 
quence  cf  her  hufhdnd's  death,  and  of  her  marriage  willi  Bothwell, 
who  was  corifidered  as  his  murderer,  was  an  infurreftion  of  her  fub- 
jeas,  fiom  whom  {he  tied  into  England,  where  {he  was  ungeneroufly 
detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards  on  motives  of 
{late  policy  beheaded  by  queen   Elizabeth  in  1587,  in  the  forty-fixth 

year  of  her  age. 

"  Mary's  ii^n,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fuccceded  in  right  of  his  blood 
from  Henry  VII.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Enghfh 
crown,  after  fliewingconfiderable  abilities  in  the  government  of  bcot- 
land.  '  This  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  1603,  dellroyed  the  indepen- 
dency,  as  it  impoverifhed  the  people  of  Scotland:  James,  after  a 
fplendid,  but  troubl-efome  reign  over  his  three  kingdoms,  left  them  in 
162s,  to  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  That  prince,  by  his  def. 
potic' principles  and  conduft,  induced  both  his  Scottilh  and  his  Engli{h 
fub^eas  to  take  up  arms  againft  him  :  And  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland 
that  the  Iword  was  firll  drawn  againft  Charles.  But  when  the  royal 
party  was  totally  defeated  in  England,  the  king  put  himfelf  into  the 
power  of  the  Scottifh  army  :  They  at  lirll  treated  him  with  refpea,but 
afterwards  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englilh  parliament,  on  condition 
«f  their  paying  400.000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  which  was  faid  to  be  due 
to  them  for  arrears.  However,  the  Scots  afterwards  made  feveral 
bloody,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts,  to  reftore  his  fon,  Charles  II.— be© 
Robertfon's    Pliilory  of  Scotland. 

ISLANDS     OF     S  CO  TLA  N*  D. 

"I^HE  Ifiands  of  Scotland  are  the  Shetland,  Orcades  or  Orkney,  and 
J.     the  Hebrides,  or  Weaera  ifles. 

SiTUATio>f  AXD  EXTENT.]  The  iHands  of  Shetland  lie  north-ealt 
of  the  Orcades  or  Orkney-iUands,  between  60  and  61  degrees  of  north 
latitude  ;  and  are  part  of  the  fhire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades  lie  north  of  Dungfby-head,  between  59  and  60  degrees 
rjf  north  latitude  ;  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  tempeftuous  llrait, 
called  Pentland  Frith,  24  miles  long  and  1  2  broad. 

TIic  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  ifles  are  very  numerous,  and  feme  of 
fhem  large  ;  fituatea  between  55  and  59  degrees  o?  north  latitude. 

Ci-iMATE.'j  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thefc 
ifiands,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ;  fo  that  many  of 
the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands 
tliev  ice  to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the 
fummer  months,  they  haVe  frequent  communications,  both  for  bufi- 
r.efs  and  curiofity,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent  :  Tiie  reft 
of  the  year,  however,  they  are  almoft  inaccellible,  through  fogs,  dark- 

xiefs,  and  ftorms. 

Chief  islands  and  towns.]  The  largeil  of  the  Shetland  iflands. 
■which  ere  forty-li.N:  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited) 
is  Mainland,  which  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  prin- 
cipal town  is  Larwick,  which  contains  300  f.,milies  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  ifland  does  not  exceed  500.  Skalloway  is  anoth- 
er town,  where  iho  remains  of  a  caftleare  ilili  to  be  fcen,  and  it  is  the 
feat  ofapiefbytery.  '^"® 
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The  largefl  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  arc  about  thirty  in  num- 
ijcr  (though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called  Pomona.  Its 
length  is  33  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  9.  It  contains  nine 
parilh  churches,  and  four  excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  24  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  parilhes,  and  a  caftle,  called 
Duart  which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal 
wcftera  iflands  are  Lewis,  or  Harries  (for  they  both  form  but  one 
ifland)  which  belongs  to  the  fhire  of  Rofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length, 
and  13  or  14  in  breadth,  its  chief  town  is  Stornvay.  Sky,  belonging 
to  the  fhire  of  Invernefs,  is  40  miles  long,  and,  in  fome  places,  3a 
broad ;  fruitful  and  well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caflle  of 
Rothfay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  ;  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  like- 
wife  a  royal  burgh  ;  and  the  illands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  fhire 
of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ilaand  Jura,  are  part  of  Argylefhire,  and  con- 
tain together  about  370  fquare  miles,  but  they  have  no  tov/ns  worthy 
notice.  North  Uift  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy, 
famous  for  herring-fifhing^  The  famous  ifle  of  lona,  was  once  the 
feat  and  fanftuary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  burying  place  of  many 
kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  It  is  Ulil  famous  for  its  re- 
liques  of  fanftimonious  antiquityo 

Inhabitants, CUSTOMS,  POPULATION,  AND  reLigion.J  It  is  not  to 
be  expefted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  belonging  to  Scotland 
can  be  minutely  defcribed  here.  Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were 
formerly  fubje^  to  the  Normans,  who  conquered  them  in  1099.  In. 
the  year  1263  they  were  in  pofTelTion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  fold 
them  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scots.  After  this,  they  were  claimed  by, 
and  became  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Denmark.  Chriftian  I.  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and  all  future 
pretenftons  were  entirely  ceded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land with  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form; 
a  ftewartry,  or  fhire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.  At  prei'ent 
the  people  in  general  difler  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland, 
Men  of  fortune  there,  have  greatly  improved  tlieir  eftates  of  late  years, 
and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies  and  luxurics- 
They  build  their  dwelling  and  other  houfes,  in  a  modern  tafle  ;  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen.  As  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, they  live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which 
they  have  great  plenty)  particularly  geefe ;  and  their  chief  drink  is 
whey,  which  they  have  the  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous 
quality.  In  fome  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Norwegian,  which  is. 
called  the  Norfe  language,  is  flill  fpoken.  Their  vaft  intercourfe  with 
the  Dutch,  during  the  fifliing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands.  The  people  there  are  as  expert 
as  the  Norwegians,  already  defcribed,  in  feizing  the  nefls  (jf  fea-fowls, 
who  build  in  the  mofl  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.  "^I'hc  people's 
temperan<;e  preferves  them  from  any  difeafes  known  to  luxury.  They 
cure  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaimdice,  to  which  they  arc  fubjeft,  with  the 
powder  of  fnail-fhells  and  fcurvy.grafs,  of  which  thev  hd\'e  pleniv. — 
K.  Their 
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Their  rclioion  is  proteftant,  and  according  to  the  difclpline  of  ttifl 
church  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  civil  inftitutions  are  much  the  fame 
•with  thofe  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Notlrng  certain  can  be  mentioned,  as  to  the  population  of  thefe 
three  divilions  ofiflands.  We  liave  the  moft  undoubted  evidences  of 
hiflory,  that  about  aoo  years  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than 
they  are  now  :  For  the  Hebrides  themfelves  were  known  often  to 
fend  rococo  flighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  acrri- 
culture.  At  prtfcnt,  their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48.000.— 
The  people  of  the  Hebrides  are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch 
Higlilandcrs. 

The  religion  profeifed  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  prefbyterian,  asef- 
tabliflied  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
ftill  prevails  among  fome  of  the  iflanders. 

Son,  Mir^ts,  AND  OUAK  R  lES.  J  It  is  certain  that  the  foil,  both  of 
the  noithern  and  vveilcrn  illands  belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fufFered 
an  amazing  alteration.  It  is  evident,  that  many  of  thefe  illands  have 
been  the  habitations  of  the  Druids,  whofe  temple.s  arc  {fill  vifible  in 
moffc  of  them  ;  and  thofo  temples  were  furrounded  by  groves,  though 
little  or  no  timber  now  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flumps  of 
former  trees,  however,  are  difcernible,  as  .-^re  many  vefhiges  of  gran- 
deur, even  fince  theadmiffion  of  the  Chriitian  religion  ;  which  prove 
thedecreafc  of  the  riches,  power,  and  population  of  the  Irdiabitants, 
Experience  daily  fliev/s,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weftern 
illands  till  of  late  wcri:  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  Cvvin? 
to  their  w.int  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpotsof  them  as  are  now  cultivat- 
ed, produce  cOrn,  vegetables,  and  garden-fhuff,  more  than  fufficient  for 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  fruit-trees  are  now  brought  to  maturity. 
Tin,  lead,  and  lilver  mines  ;  marl,  flate,  free-fl',>ne,  and  even  quarries 
of  marble,  have  been  found  upon  thefe  iflands.  They  are  not  delVitute 
of  fine  frefli  v/ater  ;  nor  of  lakes  and  rivulets  that  abound  with  ex- 
cellent trout.  At  the  fame  time  it  mufh  be  owned,  that  the  prefcnt 
face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and  unornamented  with  trees,  excepting  a  few 
that  were  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  AND  MAN'u  factures.]  Thefe  arc  all  in  their  infancy  in 
thefe  iflands.  The  reader  can  eafily  fuppofc,  that  their  ftaple  com- 
modities conlifl  of  fifli,  efpecially  herrings,  which  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  and,  when  properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofe-  of  the 
Dutch.  Thcv  carry  on  likcwife  a  confiderable  trade  in  down  and 
fr.ithcrs  ;  and  their  ihcep  aflord  them  v/ool,  which  they  manufafture 
into  coarfe  cloths  :  and  even  the  linen  manufaftures  make  no  fmall 
progrcis  in  thcia  ill.uuls.  They  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotland,  \vhere  they  are  difpofed  of  in  fale  or  bar- 
ter-,  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  thev  fait  in  the 
hide.  Upon  the  ^v'hole,  application  and  induflry,  with  i'ome  portion 
of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  render  thefe  iflands  at 
once  ornamental  and  beneficial  to  their  mother-country,  as  well  as  to 
their  inhabitants. 

HoKSF.s.'J  The  Shetland  iflcs  are  famous  for  a  fmall  breed  of  horf- 
es,  which  are  incredibly  aftivc,  ftrong  and  hardy,  and  frequently  tccn 
in  the  R;rects  of  London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  carriages  of  the  euri-ous 
gr  wealthy. 

Rarities 
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RARtTiES  AND  cu RiosiTlES,  \  There  inands  exhibit  many  prcg- 
ARTiFiciAL  AND  NATURAL  j  nant  piooFs,  in  their  churches,  the 
veftiges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings  both  facred  and  civil,  of  wliat 
hath  been  already  oblerved,  that  they  were  formerly  :r.ore  populous- 
than  they  are  now.  The  ufc  and  conftruftion  of  fome  of  thofc  works 
are  not  eafily  accounted  for  at  pVefcnt.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging 
to  Hoy,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of 
a  ftone,  called  a  dwarf-ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine  thick  ; 
in  which  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a 
ftone  of  the  fame  fizc  for  a  door.  V/ithin  this  entrance  is  the  refcm- 
blance  of  a  bed,  with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  flonc,  big  enough  for  two 
men  to  lie  on  ;  At  the  other  end  is  a  couchj  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth, 
with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney. 

The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here,  give  room  to 
believe,  that  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  larger  fize  than  the  pref- 
cnt.  It  islikewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,  particularly 
catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibul3G  or  clafps,  found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  parts. 
I  I  The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a 
parifh  church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and 
its  fteeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The 
three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white  polifhed 
jflones,  embofifed  and  elegantly  flowered. 

j  The  Hebrides  are  flill  more  diflinguifhed  than  the  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land ifles,  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  the 
] bounds  allotted  to  this  head,  were  we  e. 'en  to  mention  every  noted 
jmonument  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike 
purpofes.  Innumerable  arc  the  infcriptions  of  ancient  cuftoms  and 
ceremonies  that  are  difcernible  upon  this  ifland  ;  and  v^'hich  (^ive 
countenance  to  the  well-known  obfervation,  that  when  learning  \vi\s 
nearly  extinft  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuse  in  Scot- 
land, Or  rather  in  thefe  illands. 

But  fome  of  the  moft  aflo'nifhing  appearances  in  nature  have  re- 
mained undefcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unobferved  even  by  the  natives  of 
thefe  iflands.  A  difcovcry  refervcd  for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  vovage  through  the  Hebrides, 
in  1,772,  fays,  "  We  were  no  foOner  arrived,  than  we  were  ftruck 
with  a  Icene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  ourcxpeftations.  though 
'founded,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  mofl  fanguine  foundations  ;  the 
iwhole  of  that  end  of  the  ifiand  (viz.  Stafia,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
ja  mile  in  breadth)  fupported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  moflly  above 
jfifty  feet  high,  ftanding  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays 
(or  points  of  land  formed  thcmfelves  :  Upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid,  un- 
formed rock,  above  thefe,  the  flratum  v;hich  reaches  to  the  foil  or  fur- 
face  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifiand  itfelf  forni(^d  intd 
hills  or  Vallies  ;  each  hill,  vrhkh  hung  over  the  columns  below,  form- 
ed an  ample  pediment  ;  fome  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thitknef? 
from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  formed  by  the  (loping  of  the  h-Il  on  each 
fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in  architefture. 

"  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  man  ? 

Mere  models  or  play-things^      Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  work^ 

^2  "■       V/1.U 
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v/ili  always  be,  when  compared  to  tliofe  of  nature.      Where  is  noV 
the  boaft  of  the  architeft  ?  Regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fan- 
cied himfelf  to  exceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  pof- 
feffion  ;  and  here  it  has  been  for  ages  undeicribed.      Proceeding  far- 
ther to  the  N.  W.  you  meet  with   the    highefk  ranges  of  pillars,  the 
magnificent  appearance  of   which  is  paft  all  defcription  :  Here  they 
are  bare  to  their  very  bafes,  and  the  flratum  below  them  is  alfo  vifible." 
Mr  Banks   particularizes   fundry  other  appearances  in  this   and  a 
neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  compofed  of  pillars  without  any 
ftratum.     In  fome  parts  of  Staffa,  inftead  of  being  placed  upright,  the 
pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  forming  a  fegjnent  of  a 
circle;  but  the  moft  ftriking  objeft  in  this  field  of  fcenery  is  Fingal's 
Cave,  which  Mr.  Baaks  defcribes  in  the  following  manner  :     "  With 
our  minds  full  of  fuch   refleftions,  we   proceeded  along   the   fnore, 
treading  upon  another  Giant's  Crmfeway,  every  flone   being  regularly 
formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles  ;  till,  in  a  fhort  time, 
we  iirrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the    moft  magnificent,  I   fuppofe, 
that  has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers.*     The  mind   can  hardly 
form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported  on   each 
Tide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  thofe  which' 
have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it  ;  between  the  angles  of  which 
a  yellow  ftalngmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  the  an- 
gles precifely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal 
«f  elegance  ;  and  to  render  it  ftill  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted 
from  without  ;  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very  plainlv  feenfrom 
■without  :  And  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide,  is  perfe£lly  dry  and  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp 
of  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound." 

Mr.  Pennant,  v/ho  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame 
year,  had  a  glance  of  Stafi^a,  in  his  paflage  from  lona  to  Mull,  but  was 
prevented  by  ftormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  "  On  the  wefk,'* 
fays  he,  "  appears  the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Trcafhunifh  ifles. — ■ 
Nearcfl:lies  Stafl^a,  anew  Giant's  Caufeway,  rifing  amidft  the  waves, 
but  with  columns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland  ;  glofiy  and 
refplerident,  from  the  beams  of  the  eaftern  fun." — And  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky,  a  contidcrable  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubjeft.  '-  We 
had  in  viev/  a  fine  feries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refcmbling  the 
Giant's  Caufeway  ;  the  pillars  were  above  twenty  feet  higli,  confifliing 
of  four,  five,  and  fix  angles,  but  moftly  of  five.  At  a  fmall  diftancc 
from  thcfc,  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  is  a  traft  of  fame  roads  entirclv  formed 
of  the  tops  of  ieveral  feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  foi'ming  a 
reticulated  furface  of  amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moft 
northern  bafaltes  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  the  laft;  of  four  in  the  Britifli 
dominions,  all  running  from  north  to  iouth,  nearly  in  a  meridian  : 
•ihe  Giant's   Caufeway  appears  firil  ;  Stafl'a,  &c,  fucceeds  ;  the  rock 

Plumbla 

•  The  dimenfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  Mr,  Banks. 

Feet  Feet 

Length  of  the  cave  from  the  arch  with  •  ?  , ,  At  the  end  jv 

^  out                                                         J^'  Heisht  of  an  otitfide  pillar  39 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch                        250  Of  one  at  the  N.  W.  corner  54 

I^readth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth                     53  Depih  of  water  aC  the  mouik  i;8 

Al  the  farther  end                                          30  At  the  bottonv  ^ 
Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth               1x7 
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Kumbla  about  twenty  leagues  farther,  and,  finally,  thofc  columns  of 
Sky  :  The  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  all  probability,  conceals  the  vafl 
links  of  this  chain." 


IRELAND. 
Situation,  Boundaries,   and  Extent. 

THE  Ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England, 
between  6  and  10  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and 
■cc  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  or  between  the  middle  parallel 
of  the  eighth  clime  (where  the  longeft  day  is  16^-  hours)  and  the  24t}i 
parallel,  or  the  end  of  the  tenth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is 
jji  hours. 

It  is  285  miles  from  Falrhcad,  north,  to  Mifenhead,  fouth  ;  and  from 
the  caft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of  Mayo  (where  the  iftiod 
ftretchesmoft  inoppofite  dire.£lions)  x 60 miles,  and  contains  1 1  ,o4ii,b43 
Irifti  plantation  acres,  or  about  17,900.000  acres  of  Englifli   ftatutc 

pieafufe.  ,      ,     t^        1    t     •      c 

This  ifland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Deucaledonian  bea  ;  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  tlie  eaft  by  the  Irifti 
Sea,  or  St.  George's  Channel,  which  divides  it  from  the  wcftern  Ihcres 
of  Great-Britain,  from  which  it  is  dlftant  m  fome  places,  net  moie 
than  19  or  20  leagues.  ^  _     . 

Divisions.]     See  general  account  of  Grcat-Bntam. 

Name.]  The  Irifli  Antiquarians  generally  agree,  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Ireland  was  i'coj^ia,  and  that,  at  different  periods,  it  has  alfo 
been  called  hrne,  Juvirna,  Hikrnia,  Sec. 

Climate,  SOIL,  AND  FACE  of  the  Country.]  The  climate  of  Ire- 
land, though  it  does  not  generally  differ  much  from  that  of  England, 
is  however  found  to  poifefs  an  almofphere  more  molft,  with  more  fre- 
quent returns  of  rain.  From  the  reports  of  various  regifters  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  had  fallen  in  Ireland  was  much 
greater  than  in  the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence 
of  regifters,  it  is  certain,  that  moifture  (even  v^ithout  rain)  is  not  only 
more  charafteriftic  of  the  climate  of  this  ifland  than  that  of  England, 
butisalfoone  of  its  worft  and  moft  inconvenient  circumftances— 
This  is  accounted  for  in  obferving,  that '•  the  wefterly  winds,  fo  fa- 
vourable to  other  regions,  and  fo  benign  even  in  this,  by  qualif>  ing  the 
rigour  of  the  northern  air,  arc  yet  liurtful  in  the  extreme.  Meeting 
with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  America  to  break  their  force,  and  pioving 
in  the  general  too  powerful  for  the  counteratlion  of  the  fniftlng  \wmd<. 
from  the  eaftern  and  African  Continents,  they  waft  hither  the  vapours 
of  animmenfe  ocean.  The  fky  is  hereby  much  obfcured  ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  reft  and  condentation,  thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch 
conftant  rains,  as  threaten  deftruftion  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  fomc 
feafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from  natural  cauies  is  aggravated  by 
the  increafeofit  from  others,  which  are  abfolutely  cither  moral  or 
political.  The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  idle  in  a  country 
where  almoft  every  advantage  muft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and 
xvhere  difcouragemenls  on  the  labourer  muft  neceflarily  prod::;.:  a 
ilate  of  languor,  equally  hurtful  to  the  profperity  and  .manners  of  every 

nation. 
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nation.  Ever  fince  the  negleft  of  agriculture  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  rains  of  fo  many  ages  fubfiding  en  the  lower  grounds,  have  con. 
veittd  mod  of  our  cxtenfive  plains  into  moffy  morafles,  and  near  a 
tenth  part  of  this  beautiful  Ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ftagnated 
'waters,  wiiich,  in  the  courfe  of  evaporation,  impregnate  our  air  writh 
noxious  exhalations."*  But,  in  many  refpefts,  the  climate  of  Ireland 
is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England  :  the  fummers  being  cooler, 
and  the  ^\■intcrs  Icfs  fevere.  The  piercing  frolls,  the  deep  fnows,  and 
the  dreadful  cffefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  fo  frequently 
ohferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced  here. 

The  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growtli  of  grafs,  has  been  ufed  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants 
faould  confine  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  de- 
iciticu  of  tillage,  and  injury  to  the  confequent  growth  of  population  ; 
but  the  foil  is  fo  infinitely  various,  as  to  be  capable  of  almofl  every 
Species  of  cultivation  fuited  to  fuch  latitudes,  with  a  fertility  equal  to 
its  variety.  This  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  re- 
ipcftjble  Englifh  traveller,  that  '•  Natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over 
tl-e  two  kingdoms,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  of  this  I  believe 
there  can  fcarcely  be  a  doubt  entertained,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
io.T.e  of  ihe  more  beautiful,  and  even  bed  cultivated  counties  in  Eng- 
land, owe  almoil  every  thing  to  the  capital  art  and  induftry  of  its 
inhabitants." 

We  ilrictll  conclude  tliis  article  with  the  further  fentiments  of  the 
fame  author  (Mr.  Young  j  whofe  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  acquaints 
^nce  with  the  kingdom;  and  candour,  are  unimpeachable. 

"  The  circumflance  which  flrikes  me  as  the  greateft  Angularity  of 
Ireland,  is  the  icckiiiefs  of  the  foil,  winch  fliould  feem  at  hrft  light 
figatnil  that  degice  of  fertility  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  faft.  Stone  is 
fo  general,  that  I  have  ercat  reafon  to  believe  the  v/hole  ifland  is  one 
•v'all  rock  of  different  ilrata  and  kinds  rifmg  out  of  the  fea.  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  any  great  depths  being  funk  without  meeting  witii  it. 
In  general  it'appears  on  t|ic  furface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
jlattefl  and  moll  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tippcrary,  and  Mcath,  have 
jt  at  no  great  depth,  almoil  as  much  as  the  moic  barren  ones.  May 
wc  not  recognise  in  this  the  hand  of  bounteous  Providence,  which' 
has  given,  perhaps,  the  mofl  floncv  ioil  in  Europe  to  the  moiflcft  cli- 
rnate  in  it  ?  If  ai>  much  rain  fell  upon  the  clays  of  England  (a  foil  very 
jarely  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  never  without  nruch  flonc)  as  falls 
Vipon  the  rocks  of  her  hiler  ifland,  thole  lands  could  not  be  cultivated. 
But  tlie  rocks  here  arc  clothed  ^vith  verdure  ;  thofe  of  linie-ftohe 
^vith  only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  ha\e  the  foftcll  and  inoil  beauti- 
ful tiuf  imaginable. 

"  The  rockinci's  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it  pre- 
(I'^minates  in  everv  fort.  One  pannot  ufe,  with  propriety,  the  terms 
<hiy,  loam,  fand,  &c.  it  mult  be  a  Honey  clay,  a  Ihincy  loam,  a  gravelly 
land.  Clav,  eibcciallv  the  vcUow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Iieland.  but 
J''  IS  for  want  of  proper  difcrimination.  i  liavc  once  or  twice  feen 
uimoiL  a  ))ure  clay  upon  the  fuiface,  but  it  is  c;:trcmely  rare,  'i'hc 
t:  lie  yellow  clay  is  ulually  found  in  a  ihiu  fhatuui,  under  the  furface 

mould, 
f  P'Conpr's  DiiTcrtations. 
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^«  U   nr^^ove-arock;  harfh,  tenacious,  ftoncy,  {lron<;  loams,  di ffi- 
^;S^^-^-e  "o-ncomrnon,   but  they  ave  ,uUe   d.fFc:cnt  fvoru 

^"f  F^'iV/Ldy  loams,  drv,  but  fertile,  arc  very  common  and  they 
f  r;  hell  foHsn  the  kingdom  for  tillage,  and  H.cep  T,pperavy 
^''Tp  r  of  Jon  abound  particularly  in  them.  The  moR  fenile  cf  all 
'  .^''iTllTpafturls  ot-  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sh-.non  m 
CUre'callcd  tlSi   Corcaffes.      Thcfe  are   a  mellow,  putud,   fnable 

^°'"s'and,  which  is  fo  common  in  England  and  yet  -^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
.Kro^hlpain,  France,  Germany  and  Po  an  ,  T;-  ^^^  ^^  i  ^i" 
v>  *»  rL,„ah    is  no  where  met  witli  in  lrel..na,  cxccpi  ui  ua.  r 

if  bnfoit  upon"he  fca  coad.     Kov  id  1  ever  ™cc.  v.uh,  c.  hca,  of, 

'  R,tL^r';  .,o„KTA,s-s.]     "Fc..  countries  can  be  better  «-a,e«i 

^j^£:;;r?^:nrs'^:e[^S^^:^j;HS2'S 
f::eve;.;;S::  ^-:f^:,tn,rb*:roX,a»,. .... .. 

,V  with   which  a  flat  country  cau  never  abmtn  L     A.a,  a  Jh.  ta 
.'i':;;  thcy  arc  not  in  fuch  nu.nher  ^»  - ,;-J"    ^^  ^^  ;U^^Coft 
poverty,  which  attends  ll.etn.     '*""'*"  "^PVeOeels  in    Kerry; 

irnlirll  ?h=  objcas  of  every  --'^■,:^ --':.-:„,,  ,f  .he  fatne 

Bays.  H.anot.BS   AtcD  Lai^es-J     XTnea  rivers  and  l..kes,  or 

extent  is  mo,e  bottnlifuUy  watetec^  by  "'C  fi"e  I  "'"''f^  -^  ,„ 

„ore  perfeaiy  indented  by  the  """="»*°      J^^^  ^an,  Lautes  and 

cnr.nent  degree  thofe  great  "H-^'-^^  """■J.Xks    b™'"<l"^?  "'''1^  =" 
the  moftcxtcnded  commerce.     The  iivets,  "clulcs  b 

infinite  variety  cf  Blh,  commm.cat.  ""™"™™/^  '^'^  ,  "J^Hons  for 
.htehtheylKannhsat,     aordamn^^^u^^^^^^^^^ 

l'ulttr=7n  W^  """c  of  containitrg..,  the  utmof.  .ecnrtty 

the  greateft  fleets  -,  ftretching  out  then-  P  f*^  "S^^J^X.l'f"     ,  „f  fa,:^ 
the  ^pompous  on-me,.  o^  rega     ;«v,es  the^c^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^,^^ 

extended  commerCe.      I  helc.  iio^\e^ "-''  i^-ilnnlv  had.  for  many 

unfrequented,  as  the  illiberal   fpujt  -^^^^^^^^^^^  blemn.i 
ages,  with  fuccefsful  injuft.ce,  rendered  all  '^J^ ^^'^^^^^^^^      ^,Hner, 
of  Providence   of   no   valvxe     except    ^o  tl^    ad  -^         ^^^^^^^^^^ 
whom  diftrcfsortfcmpea  had  draven  to  experience 
prote£lion.  It 

♦  Mr.  Young, 
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.nd'crc'e^!'^w^'^i^'"i^  to  enumerate  the  many  bays,  havens,  harbourj 
^nd  ci cc  ks,  which  mdent  every  part  of  the  coaft.     The  followine  are 
brv^ofC:''-'lf''^''^"'''^'','^^^^i"Sford,   and  Strangford-hav:;:f  th 
bay  of  Carnckfergus,   on  the  eaft  ;  Lough-Foyle  and   Lough-Swillv 
^n.p-haven,  K.Hybegs-harbour,   Donegal-haven,    on  the  north     gS* 
Sn T'  ^'r""^'  ."'  the  Shanno^,  Sherwick  or  St.  M  rywTck; 
ha^cn,  D,ngle.bay,Gn  tne  weft  ;  Kenmare-bay  or  river,  Bantry;  Duii- 
ZTclr^   i^ait.more  bays,   Caftle-haven,  Glendore-haven,  ^infal 
^^   unK         rr''  °"  ^^^/°"^h  ^"d  fouth-eaft.     Thefe  are  the  princi! 
^al  unbarred  havens      There  are  likewife  a  great  many  barred  haven 

1  he  Lakes  or  Loughs  of  Ireland  have  fo  many  properties  in  fome 
rcfpcas  pc.uhar  to  themfclves,  that  their  fingularitfes,  Cr  extent^' 
tne.r  beauues,  have  long  engaged  the  pens'of  the  t'ravellerfrnd  the 
■pconfeon  ftJf  '""^'^   the  curiofity  and  excited  the  admi'ration  of 

'^     the  I  ake  of  Fh''"'  '"'/^  ^f'^      ^"'^P'*     ^^^  "^°^  remarkable  are 
t.ie  Lake  of  Iviliarney,  Lough-Erne  and  Lough-Neagh. 

Ztr      y^'^^"^"^^^™^^^    ower  Lake,    is  fix   miles  in  length,   and 
^:!:iZnZ:l  ^"  '"^'^'-     ^^^  ^-"  ^'  ^^"--y  i^  ^'-t^d  oa 

brSth'^r-''i''"a^r"'"''''f  ^"  ^'^"Sth,  and  from  two  to  three  i» 
^Z  ~^  "'  '^'"^^  Turrouiirled  with  mountains.  The  iflands  in  thi. 
viiws        """^'^^°"^^'   '-^^'^   ^ff«^d  -n  amazing  variety  of  piaurcfquc 

.•,.3Il'^*'"''^'°'-r''''*'r^^^''  ^^oi^municates  with  the  upper-it  is  but 

n'  h    r.  T/''/^"  "^  ^^'  ^^'^^"^  ^^^'^-     ^^^^^«  --ftern  boundary  i^s  form 

ea  by  the  bafe  of  Mangenon,   down  the  fteep  Hde  of  which  defcends 

heDc   A^A      r^'    f''r?   ti^^  ^-"^'-it  of  the  mountain,  called 
Indd^e^intln    t        "''   ^^h'^^^' «" '^^'^^""t   of  its  immenfe 'depth, 

tain^tL't''n'"'''"'/'"'''''"''°"'^'^  ^"^^^^^  neighbouring  moun- 
I  lTnd~   B  vs    r/p     ''^'""•"   P'"^P^^^^    °^  '^^  ■'^^-^'   ^^th  their 

Lough-Erne  is  the  largeft  lake  in  Ireland,  being  forty  milcsin  length 

l^arKisthe  i  own  , of  Inniik,llen_the  communication  with  the  main 
iTiuclZ^  'l  "^  ^^>'  ^""  ^"^Ses.  No  town  in  Ireland  can  boaft 
-luch  au  advantageous  iuuation  for  inland  commerce,  the  h,ke  af, 
-;o:dmg  u  an  .nter^ourfe,  by  water,  wtth  feveral  count  es  ;  and  th  s 
c:cumftance:n  a.  favour  might  be  nuthcr  improved,  by  cutting  a 
-analand  bK.ldmg  Jocks,  from  BclI.eck  to  Bally-Sh^mon  vvhfch 
would  open  a  pallag,-  inLo  t}ie  Atlantic  Ocean.         ^  ' 

ildes^^ktr/'  >s  of  an  oval  figure,  but  confidcrably  indented  on  its 
anrabou  d  w>^  "'^  ""'^rVsT  ^^""Sth,  and  about  ten  in  breadth  ; 
rail  k     the  fv  ;i^    "  ^'"T  ''•^^'^'  Particularly  the  PuIIein,  or.  as  fome 

Thi; 
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Tins  Lough  is  diftlnguifted  for  the  mineral  and  petrifying  qualities 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs.      _  ,,-7,  n    •     .!^ 

Whether  the  petrifying  quality  imputed  to  this  lake,  cxifts  in  the 
water  or  the  foil,  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  much  inquiry;  that  it  exifts 
in  one  or  the  other  is  generally  believed  from  the  numerous  fpecimcns 
which  areconftantly  difcovered  on  the  fhorcs,  of  different  ipecics  of 
wood  either  wholly  converted  into  ftone,  or  which  arc  i^^nd  to  be 
partly  in  one  ftate  and  partly  in  the  other;  ivhich  latter  afford  the 
moft  conclufive  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  this  petrifying  property. 
It  has  been  juflly  obferved  that  whatever  particular  quality  water  is 
impregnated  with,  muft  be  derived  from  the  foil  through  which  it 
runs  -now,  in  the  neighbouring  grounds,  even  at  the  diftance  ei  two 
or  three  miles,  and  in  fituations  conRderably  higher  than  the  Lough, 
fpecimens  of  wood,  perfeaiy  and  imperfedly,  converted  into  ftone  are 
frequently  found  ;  fometimes  on  the  banks  of  many  of  thofe  llreams 
which  fall  into  the  lake,  and  fometimes  in  fituations  more  remote.— 
On  the  {liores  are  alfo  frequently  found  a  variety  of  beautiful  peb- 
bles, cornelians,  agates,  and  other  valuable  flones,  which  have  long 
been  objefts  of  curiofitv  to  the  virtuofi.  r     r  -n 

Caves  and  Glens.]  About  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Kilken- 
ny, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park-houfc  of  Donmore,  are  a  number 
of  caves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world  :  thofc 
of  Antiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,  excepted.  The  following  dcfcnp- 
tion  of  them,  being  written  by  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot,  we  fhall  give 
it  in  his  own  words  :  "  After  a  difficult  defcent  of  about  one  hunored 
feet,  the  entrance  into  this  fubterrar.eous  world  is  gained.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  firll  cavern  is  uncommonly  awful,  and  gives  rile  to 
an  idea  of  a  grand  Gothic  ftruaurc  in  ruins.  The  folemnity  of  thii 
place  is  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  gaiety  of  thofe  fccnes^thAt  prcfent 
themfelves  on  every  fide,  previous  to  our  entering  it.  ^  The  floor  is 
uneven,  and  ftones  of  various  fizes  are  promifcuoully  difperfed  upoa 
it.  The  fides  are  compofed  of  ragged  work,  in  fome  parts  covered 
with  mofs,.md  in  others  curiouHy  froited  ;  and  from  the  roof,  which 
is  a  kind  of  arch,  feveral  huge  rocks  projeft  beyond  each  other,  m  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  ieem  to  threaten  inf'lant  ruin.  Tlie  circumference 
of  this  cave  isnotlcfs  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  height  about  Hf- 
ty.  Here  is  a  fmall,  but  continually  dropping  water  from  the  ceiling, 
and  a  few  petrifaaions  refembling  icicles.  This  place  is  not  deftitute 
of  inhabitants,  for  immediately  on  entering  into  it,  you  arc  furprifed 
with  a  confufed  noife,  which  is  occafioncd  by  a  multitude  of  wild  pid- 
gecns.  Hence  there  is  apaffage  towards  the  left,  where,  by  a  fmall  al- 
cent,  a  kind  of  hole  is  gained,  much  larger,  but  m  form  greatly  refem- 
bling the  mouth  of  an  oven,  which  introduces  the  -fpeaator  to  a  place, 
where,  by  the  h-lp  of  candles  (day-light  being  entirely  excluded)  a 
broken  and  furprifing  fcene  of  monftrous  ftones,  heaped  on  each  otn- 
,er,  chequered  with  various  colours,  inequality  of  rocks  over  head.  an<l 
an  infinity  of  ftalaaical  ft:ones.  prefents  itfelf.  Here  the  traveller  is 
threatened  from  a  thoufand  vaft  rocks  rudely  piled  on  each  other,  that 
xompofe  the  fides,  which  fecm  bending  in,  and  a  multitude  of  no  fmall- 
er  fize  are  pendent  from  the  roof  in  the  moil  extraoidinary  manner  ; 
add  to  this,  that  by  one  falfe  ftep,  he  would  be  dafhed  from  precipice 
,^o  precipice  :  Indeed  it  v/ould  be  m?.ttc;r. of  much  difliculty,  or  rather 
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imprafticable,  to  walk  over  this  apartment,  had  not  nature,  as  if  flu^i, 
ous  for  the  fafety  of  the  curious,  caused  branches,  as  it  were,   to  fhoof 
from  the  furfacc  of  the  recks,  which  are  remarkably  fmooth,  very  un- 
equal,  and  always  damp.     Theie  branches  are  from  four  to  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  nearly  as  thick.     They  are  ufeful  on  the  fummits  of  the 
rocks  to  prevent  Hipping,  end  in  the  fidesarc  ladders,  whereby  to  de- 
icend  and  afcend  with  tolerable  facility.     This  aftonifhing  and  fraftu- 
ous  palfage leads  to  a  place  far  more  curious  than  the  reft.       On  enter* 
ing  into  it,  one  is  almoft  induced  to  believe  onefelf  fituated  in  an  art- 
cient  temple,  decorated  with  all  the  expenfe  of  art  ;  yet,   notwith- 
ftaiiding  the  beauty  and  fplendour  that  catches  the  eye  on    every  ftde, 
there  is  fomethin^  of  folemnity  in  the   fafhion  of  the   place,   which 
muft  be  felt  by  the  moft  inattentive  fpeftator.     The  floor,   in   fomc 
parts,  is  covered  with  a  cryftalline  fubftance  ;  the  fides,  in  many  plac 
cs.  are  incrufled  M'ith  the  fame,  wrought    in    a   tafte  not  unlike  the 
Gothic  flyle  of  oinarnent,  and  the  topis  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
inverted  pyramids  of  the  fame  eleganily  white  and  lucid  matter.     At 
the  points  of  theic  flalaftical  flreets,  are  perpetually  hanging  drops  of 
pellucid  water,  for  when  one  falls,  another  fucceeds.      Thefe  pendent 
gems  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  glory  of  the  roof,  which,  when  the 
place  is  properly  illuminated,  appears  as  if  formed  of  the  pureft  chryf- 
tal.     Here  are  three  extraordinary  and  beautiful  congelations,  which, 
without  the  ailiftance  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may  be  taken  for  an  or- 
gan, altar,  and  crofs.      The  former,  except   when  ftriftly  examined, 
appears  to  be  a  regular  work  of  art,  and  is  of  a  confiderable  fize  :  The 
fccond  is  of  a  fimple  form,  ratiier  long  than  fquare  ;  and  the  third 
reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  muft  be  about  twenty  feet. 
Thefe  curious  figures   are  owing  to  water  that  falls  from  the  upper 
pirtsof  the  cave  to  the  ground,  which  coagulates  into  flone  from  time 
to  time,  till  it  acquires  thofe  forms  which  are  now  fo  pleafing  ;  or  to 
an  exfudation  or  extillation  of  petrifying  juices  out  of  the  earth  ;  or 
perhaps  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  fpar,   which   is  a  kind  of  rock 
plant.     'J'he  former  appeals  to  be  the  moft  probable   fuppofition,  as 
theie  figures,  in  colour  and  confiftence,  appear  exaftly  like  the  icicles 
on  the  top,  which  are  only  fecn  from   the  wet   parts  of  the  caverns; 
and  in  thTs  place,  there  is  a  great  oozing  of  water,   and  a  much  larger 
number  of  petrifaftions,  than  in  any  other.     When  you  quit  this  cu- 
rious apartment,  the  guides  lead  you  for  a  confiderable  way  through 
winding  places,  until  a  glimmering   light  agreeably  furprifes.     Here 
tiie  journey,  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,   through  thofe  parts  is  end- 
ed :  But  upon  returning  into  the  firll  cavern,   the  entrance  into  other 
apartments,  lefs  curious  indeed,  but  as  extcnfive  as  thofe  we  have  dc- 
Icribed,  offers  itfelf.     The  paifages  into  feme  of  thefe  are  fo  very  low, 
that  there  is  a  necelfity  of  creeping  through  them  ;  by  thefe  we  pro- 
ceed until  the  noiic  of  a  fubterraneous  river  is  heard,  but  farther  none 
have  ventured." 

Amongft  the  numerous  glens  in  Ireland,  diilinguiflied  for  particular 
beauty,  are  two  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  'J'he  Glen  of  the  Downs 
is  a  pafs  between  two  vaft  ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  wood, 
which  h.avc  a  vciy  noble  cflc6l  ;  tlic  vale  is  no  wider  than  to  admit 
the  road,  a  fmal!  gurgling  river  almofthv  its  fide,  and  narrow  flips  of 
vocky  and  ihrubby  gicund  which  part  them  ;  In  llie  front  all  cfcape 
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fcems  dem'ed  by  an  Jmmenfe  conical  mountain,  xvhich  nfes  out  of  tl.e 
glen,  andiecmJto  fill  if  up.      The  fccncry  is  of  a  moft  rnagniRcent 

""^Th^D^rglcisanan-ow  vale,  formed  by  the  fides  of  two  oppofite 
.c.  the  whole  thickly  fpread  with  oak  at  the  bottom:  It  is 
^vro  vTd  t;  me"  channel  of  the  river,  which  tun.bles  from  rock 
To  rock  The  extent  ef  wood  that  hangs  to  the  eve  in  every  direft.on 
•  .^   rhe  depth  of  the  precipice  immenfe,  which,  with  the  roar    of 

;hf  wat'e      otn  fcene  t!^uly  fnterefting      In  Icfs  than  a  quarter  of   a 

mle  the  road  paffing  through  the  wood  leads  to  another  point  of 
liew  to  the  right  :  it  is  the  crown  of  a  vaft  projeaing  rock,  from  which 
votriook  down  a  precipiae  abfolutely  perpendicular    and  many  hund- 

■ed  feet  deep,  upon  the  torrent,  which  finds  its  noify  way  over  large 
fragments  of  rocks.  At  fome  diftance  below  is  a  vaft  chafm  in  the 
rock  wh  ch  fcems  torn  afunder,  to  let  the  torrent  through,  that  comes 
lumbW  over  a  rocky  bed  far  funk  in  a  channel  embcromed  in  wood. 
In  a  hollow,  formed  of  rock  and  wood,  the  torrent  breaks  forth  from 
fra.ments^  rock,  and  tumbles  through  the  chafm,  rocks  bulging  over 
already  to  fall  into  the  channel,  'xhe  fl.ade  is  fo  tlrick  as  to  e.x- 
clude  the  heavers  ;  all  is  retired  and  gloomy  ,  it  is  a  foot  for  mdan- 

Choly  to  ni^f^  °":  -,     Tradition  and  hiftory  both  inform  us,  that 

Forests   or  v  «^^  -^      ;^'^  better  timbered  than  Ireland  ; 

few  countries  of  equal  ^^^^^f '  ;;^^^^^,'f^^^i  h,r  being  called  by  fomc 
her  woods  were  fo  aound.nt  '^^  °  ^^^/'^^^l^^^^.  j^ty  was  of  luch 
of  the  ancient  writers. A.  W^^/-^^-dt^^^^^^^^  J  ^^  ^^^  ^,^  ,1,, 
repute  as  to  become  an  article  c.f    ^*^-  ^^  "^^^^^     ^^,  the  natlvcs,re- 

Cche  .he  land  wi.h  .s  moa  -luablc  ornan.,,  s.  ^^^  ,^  ^^^^.,^_. 

VEGETABLE  AND  A.  ^^^^^^     ^^^      GlCat-iintaUl. 

W0lf^i:r;  I^nc^^i^/^Und  celebra4d).were  V^^?^  V^^^Z 
Ireland  -^ut  that  fpccies  is  now  «early  extinft.  Although  the  coaits 
ofthenei.hbourin.^nandsmavbe  furnilhed  wuh  the  lame  varieties 
offi^rvetthofe  of  Ireland  have  them  m  much  greater  abunaance, 
and  of  a  larger  and  more  excellent  quality. 

Metals,  minerals,  akd  "^^'''^^^^"7 '"^''''J  ,,,,  i-prl  to  a  vcrv 
Ireland  until  the  deftruaion  of  her  woods,  were  woikedtoaxci) 
rr'at  exten  .  At  prcient,  although  abundance  ot  the  various  Ipcxic. 
ff  i^-onJead,  filvei^nd  copper  oics  are  to  be  lound  m  every  cinettiou 

o 

.  •    ,     J  •       1  VK  T  K?vp  licen.  one  hundred  conligiious  acres 
»"  Through  every  part  of  ^^^^^"^ '"  ";^''^'  J.i^J' ^  ^^^^^^  oral  l.^u^cov^ell 

are  not  to  be  tound,  without  eMdent  iign^,  that  they  Nveie  oiKe   v^olu,  j 

wooded.     A  v.lt  ..umbcv  ol  the  IrUh  run.es  lor  l-.:lls,  >^^"">^^'"f' Tl^'^V^; j'f  '^•""•''  *-*'^ 
,  ^relts,  woods,  groves,  or  trees  for  the  (ignihcauoii,  \  u  t  n  o  i 
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•through  the  kingdom,  yet  the  want  of  capital,  or  fkill,  or  enterprie^ 
is  fuch,  that  few  are  worked  to  any  important  extent  or  profit,  if  w© 
except  the  great  copper  mines  of  the  county  Wicklow,  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  Englifli  company. 

In  feveral  counties  are  noble  quarries  of  the  fined  marble,  thofe  of 
Kerry  are  of  various  colours,  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  ;  and  thofc 
of  Kilkenny  black  and  white  ;  each  of  which  takes  the  mofl  elegant 
polifh,  and  arc  calculated  for  all  the  purpofes  of  building  or  ornament. 
Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  abound  with  free  flone,  fome  of  a  bright 
fparkling  colour,  others  of  a  grey  or  afti  colour,  and  fome  approaching 
to  a  blue.  Tliofe  of  Ardbrackcn,  Garrycorris,  and  the  mountains  of 
V/icklow  and  Dublin,  are  particularly  admired,  and  much  ufed  in 
public  buildings  ;  but  the  want  of  inland  water  carriage,  prevents  its 
being  fent  to  the  metropolis,  in  fuch  fizes  as  are  neceffary  for  large 
columns,  &c.  which  induces  a  confiderable  expenle  for  th»  import  of 
Port-land  flone. 

Various  Ipecies  of  coal,  and  in  the  greatefl;  abundance,  are  to  be 
found  in  dilFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  pits  of  Kilkenny  yield 
a  coal  pofTeffing  many  peculiar  properties  ;  it  is  very  hard,  burns  free* 
ly,  emits  little  or  no  fnioak,  is  of  a  bright  black,  and  is  found  to  b? 
admirably  adapted  for  mailing,  and  various  purpofes  of  manufafture. 
The  pitsG-f  Ballycaftle  (in  the  county  Antrim)  produce  abundance  of 
coal,  yet  the  v/ant  of  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour  to  fhip  them,  pre- 
vents their  being  worked  to  an  extent  fully  equal  to  the  fupply  of  the 
nation.  The  collieries  of  Tyrone  produce  a  very  fine  fpecies,  and  are 
of  confiderable  capacity  ;  they  lie  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  and  great 
manufafturing  country,  where  other  fuel  is  very  fcarce  ;  but  the  want 
of  a  more  perfeft  inland  water  carriage  contrafts  the  operation  of  the 
numerous  benefits  which  the  iitu.ition  of  thefe  collieries  prcfents.  Tkc 
pits  of  Lough  Allen  are  probably  of  moft  importance,  as  they  are  of 
fuch  magnitude,  and  fo  happily  circumflanced  by  fituation,  areofio 
fine  a  quality,  and  fo  intermixed  with  ftrata  of  the  purefl  iron  and 
other  ores,  as  promife,  with  attention  and  capital,  to  be  a  fource  of 
great  profit  and  advantage  to  the  nation — placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  almoft  navigable  to  the  fea,  were  canals  opened 
from  the  capital  and  other  parts,  communicating  with  this  river,  they 
would,  in  a  few  years,  render  .the  cutting  of  bogs  unneceflary,  fave 
large  fums  now  annually  fent  for  foreign  coals,  and  eftablifh  manu- 
factures on  different  parts  of  thefe  lines  of  the  greateft  value  and 
extent. 

MiNF.RAi  Waters.]  There  are  great  numbers  of  mineral  fprings 
in  tl)is  kingdom  of  the  various  dalles  recommended  for  medicinal  pur- 
poles  :  Such  as  the  vitriolic,  alkaline  and  abforbent,  faline  and  pur- 
gative, fulpluircous,  chalybeate,  and  fulphurcce  chalybeate  waters,  of 
wJiich  thofe  ot  the  two  latter  kinds  are  moll  powerfully  impregnated 
by  tl:c  benevolent  hand  of  Providence,  as  efficacious  remedies  againfl 
one  of  the  mofl  prevalent  endemico  of  its  northern  and  moiflclimatCj 
thclcurvy  ;  of  ihefcthe  moil  generally  rcforted  to,  from  their  e;:peri> 
cnced  good  cfF'ccts,  are  the  waters  of  Swanlinbar  and  Drumafnave  in 
tlic  nor'.;'  -.■  v-j"  n;.:;-.M-,  and  nf  Lucan,  f;>s.  miles  i:ai:i  the  capital.  There 
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Srte  alfo  fomc  tepid  fprings  here,  the  temperature  of  which  howcver 
is  very  moderate,  that  of  Mallow  m  the  county  of  Cork  the  warmclt 
of  them,  not  raifing  farenheit's  thermometer  above  the  68  ;  but  from 
its  mild  foft,  and  fpecifically  light  nature,  and  bemg  confiderably  im- 
pregnated with  an  abforbent  earth,  and  a  portion  of  other  medicinal 
matter,  has  been  found   ferviceable  in  feveral  claffes  of  difeafes. 

ANTiotJiTiES  AND  Cu  R  IDS  IT  iF.s.]  The  natural  curroftties  of  Ire- 
land have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers  and  philolophers. 
The  Giant's  Caufeway  being  the  moftdiftinguifhed,  we  fhall  give  the 
following  account  of  it  as' the  moft  recent  and  accurate. 

Ihe  Caufeway  itfelf  is  generally  delcribed  as  mole  or  Quay,  projett- 
ing  from  the  bafe  of  a  fteep  promontory,  fome  hundred  feet  into  the 
fea  and  is  formed  of  perpendicular  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  ftand  in 
contaft  with  each  other,  exhibiting  an  appearance  not  much  unlike  a 
a  folid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  irregular  prifms,  of  various  de- 
nominations from  four  to  eight  fides  ;  but  the  hexagonal  columns  are 
as  numerous  as  all  the  others  put  together. 

On  a  minute  examination,  each  pillar  is  found  to  be  feparable  into 
fcveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  neat  and  compaft  beyond  exprel- 
fion  ;  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint,  always  meeting  a  concave 
fock'et  in  the  next  ;  befides  which,  the  angles  of  one  frequently 
{hoot  over  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  they  are  completely  locked  to- 
gether, and  can  rarely  be  feparated  without  a  fra6luie  of  fome  of  their 

parts.  r    ♦.   - 

The  fides  of  each  column  are  unequal  among  thcmlelvcs,  but  tiie 
contiguous  fides  of  adjoining  columns  are  always  of  equal  dimenfiuns, 
fo  as  to  touch  in  all  their  parts. 

Though  the  angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  fum  of  the  con- 
tiguous angles,  of  adjoining  pillars,  alv/ays  makes  up  four  right  ones. 
Hence  there  are  no  void  fpaces  among  the  bafaltes,  the  furface  of  the 
Caufeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and  compaft  pavement  of  po- 
lygon flones. 

The  ou'fide  covering  is  foft,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  being  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  ftone  nearly  deprived  of  its  metallic  principle  by  the 
a£lion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  marine  acid  which  it   receives  from  the 

fea.* 

Thefe  are  the  obvious  external  charaftcrs  of  this  extraordinary  pue 
of  bafaltes,  obferved  and  defcribed  with  wonder  by  every  one  who  has 
feen  it.     But  it  is  not  here  that  our  admiration  fhould  ceafe  :  whatev- 
er the  procefs  was  by  which  nature  produced  that  beautiful  and  cu- 
rious arrangement  of  pillars  fo  confpicuous  about  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way ;  the  caufe,  far  from  being  limited  to  that  fpot  alone,  appears  to 
have  extended  through  a  large  traft  of  country,  in  every  dircftion,  m 
fo  much  that  many  of  the  common  quarries,  for  fcveral  miles  around, 
feem  to  be  only  abortive  attempts  towards  the  produftion  of  a  Giant's 
Caufeway. 

From  want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  a  vaft  deal  of  time  and 
labour  have  been  idly  fpent  in  minute  examinations  of  the  Caufeway 
itfelf; — in  tracing  its  courfe  under   the  ocean — purfuing  its  columns 

into 

*  This  coating  contains  iron  which  has  loft  its  phlogifton,  and  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  lt»te 
of  calx  ;  for  with  a  very  moderate  heat  it  becoKies  of  a  bright  reii  ochre  colour,  the  atteniai't 
of  aa  iron  earth. 
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into  the  grovmd — determining  its  length  and  breadth  and  the  nutntei? 
of  its  pillars — with  numerous  -".vild  conjctlures  concerning  its  original ; 
all  of  which  ceafc  to  be  of  any  importance,  when  this  Ipot  is  conlider- 
cd  only  as  a  fmall  corner  of  an  immenfe  bafalt  quarry,  extending  wide- 
ly over  all  the  nciglibouring  land. 

The  bafaltcs  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  is  a  black,  ponderous,  clofe- 
grained  ftone  ;  which  does  not  efFervefce   in  any  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
2,90  to  1.00 — and  to  that  of  the  fineft  marble  as  2,90  to  2.70. 

Though  its  texture  be  compa£l,  it  is   not  abiolutcly   homogeneous, 
for  if  ground  to  a  fmooth  furfacs,  its  bright  jet-black,  polifh  is  disfigur- 
ed by  ieveral  fmall  pores- 
It  flrikes  fire  imperfc6ily  with  a  (leel. 

When  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  common  fire,  it  aflumes  a  rcd- 
difh  colour,  which  is  more  vivid  on  its  natural  outllde  covering,  and 
lofes  about  1 --^oth  part  of  its  weight.* 

In  a  more  jntenfe  heat  it  readily  melts,  and  is,  as  the  chymifts  ex- 
prcfs  it.  ^Uiiblc  per  fe. 

With  the  alliflance  of  an  alkali  flux  it  may  be  vitrified,  and  forms 
anopake  glafs  of  a  black  or  blueifli  colour. 

Its  principal  component  parts  are  iron  in  a  metallic  ftate,  combined 
chicily  with  filiceous  and  argillaceous  earths. 

Its  metallic  principle  may  be  demonllrated  by  a  very  fimple  experi- 
ment. Let  a  fmall  fragment  of  bafaltes,  in  its  natural  Hate,  be  brought 
into  contaft.  or  very  near  to  a  good  magnetical  needle,  and  it  may  be 
made  to  detain  the  needle  at  a  confiderable  di (lance  from  its  meridian. 
Let  this  fragment  be  touched  by  a  magnet,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pretty 
flrong  polarity,  capable  of  atti'afting  or'rcpeliing  the  needle  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  an  inch  or  more.  From  hence  it  is  proved  to  contain  iron  in 
a  metallic  ftate,  becaufe  the  calx  of  that  metal  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  magnetical  phenomena  whatever. 

To  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  conftituent  part,  re- 
quires a  vcrv  How  and  laborious  operation,  which  would  be  almoft 
equally  tedious  in  the  defcription.  1  fhall  therefore  juft  mention  the 
rcfuUs  from  the  experiments  of  that  able  chymifl,  Sir  Torbern  Berg- 
man. 

Bafaltes  100  parts. 

Contains    filiceous   earth  —  50 

Argillaceous  earth  —  —  15 

Calcareous  earth  —  —  & 

Magnefia  »_     —  _.  2 

Iron  —  _^  —  2j 

100 

From  thefc  elements  we  fnall  eafily  be  enabled  to  account  for  fever-* 
al  of  its  properties. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  fo  confiderable, 
exceeding   that  of  many  ftones,  which,  when  polilhed,  appear  much 

more 

•  This  lofs  probably  srifes  from  water  expelled  by  the  heat.  For  In  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
four  hours  after,  it  will  have  nearly  recovered  its  former  weightf  particularly  if  it  be  raoii^^ 
ened. 
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more  compaa,  the  quantity  of  phlogiflicated  iron  cafily  making  corn- 
pen  fat  ion. 

Wc  fee  alfo  why  it  anfwers  fo  well  for  a  touchitone,  the  hardnefs  of 
|its  iron  particles  eafily  rubbing  and  fretting  oft  the  parts  of  any  foftcr 
metal  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  its  blaclc  ground  fcrving  to  dif- 
play  thefe  to  greater  advantage. 

I  Hence  too  arifes  its  fufibility  without  addition  ;  for  though  flint, 
clay,  and  calcareous  earth  are  feparatcly  rcfraftory,  in  any  degree  of 
artificial  heat,  yet  when  mixed  together  tiicy  are  readily  fufible,  and 
ilill  more  eafily  when  united  with  phlogiflicated  iron. 
I  From  the  metallic  (late  of  its  iron  element  we  are  enabled  to  infer,  a 
^priori  that  the  columns  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  are  all  natural  mag- 
nets whofe  lower  extremity  is  their  north-pole.  For  having  flood 
during  many  ages  in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  they  mufl  have  acquired 
that  polarity  which  is  peculiar  to  all  iron  fubflances,  in  a  fimilar  litua- 
tion  ;  and  like  natural  magnets,  every  fraj^ment,  when  broken,  will 
have  its  north  and  fouth-pole.  And  this  has  been  found  true  bv  ex- 
perience ;  each  pillar  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway,  and  each  fragment  of 
a  pillar,  which  was  applied  near  to  the  needle,  having  its  attraftivo 
and  repellent  point."* 

Population.]  Few  kingdoms  have  experienced  greater  variation 
in  population  than  Ireland.  At  fome  remote  period  there  are  rcafons 
to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were  extremely  numerous.  In  fcvcral 
parts  of  the  ifland  (in  rough  or  mountainous  ground)  difhcult  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  now  in  a  barren  flute,  are  evident  traces  of  cultivatior  ;  but 
at  what  time  it  prevailed,  tradition  or  hiflory  does  not  inform  us. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  prelent  century  the  numbers  in  Ire- 
land were  thought  to  be  about  two  millions,  whereas  in  1672,  there 
were,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  no  more  than  1,100,000. — • 
The  following  data  are  afforded,  from  which  we  may  afcertain  the  prei- 
ent  number. 

From  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1786  (as 
returned  by  the  hearth-money  coUeftors)  the  number  of  houfes  in  Ire- 
land amounted  to  474,234.  Now,  adding  to  tliat  the  increafc  fmcc, 
and  alfo  the  numbers  intentionally  or  unavoidably  overlooked  in  fuch 
returns,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  prefcnt  actual  amount  is 
500,000. 

We  are  naxt  to  conlider  what  average  number  of  perfons  we  fhould 
allow  to  each  houfe.  In  the  peafarus  cottages  in  Irelfftsd  (perhaps  the 
mofl  populous  in  the  world)  Mr.  Young  in  fome  parts  found  the  aver- 
age 6  and  6i  ;  others  have  found  it  in  different  places  to  be  7  ;  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  ifiand  of  Raghery,  enumerates  the 
houfes,  and  difcovered  the  average  therein  to  be  8,  In  the  cities  and 
principal  towns,  the  houfes,  particularly  in  the  manufafluring  pans, 
generally  contain  leveral  families  ;  and  from  different  accounts,  the 
numbers  in  fuch  are  from  ten  up  io  high  as  feventy.t  The  averages, 
however,  of  different  writers  on  the  population  of  cities  vary  between. 
10  and  13. 

From 

*  See  Dr.  Hamilton's  Letterson  the  County  Antrim. 

+  Dr.  Tifdal  enumerated  the  inhabitants  of  two  parilhes  in  Dublin  in  173 1,  and  averaged 
the  number  in  each  houfe  at  is  1-12,     The  numbers  varied  from  10  to  70. 
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From  (dckdatLi  then,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  erroneous,  if  we  fix  tkfi 
a'v'crage  for  the  whole  ifland  at  eight  perlons  to  each  houfe,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  houfeSj  makes  the  population  of  Ireland 
amount  to  four  millions. 

Language.)  The  antiquarians  and  critics  agree,  that  theuncor- 
rupted  native  language  of  the  Irifii  is  the  Gaedlilic,  or  Scotic,  the  pur- 
eft  and  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Celtic  dialefls.  It  appears  from  unquef- 
tionablc  teftimony,  that  arts,  navigation  and  letters  were  firft' taught 
in  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  a  very  early  intercourle  with 
The  Iberian  Spaniards.  From  that  nation  the  Gaedelian  or  Scottifb 
colony  derived  their  original,  who  among  ft  other  arts,  introduced  the 
elements  of  letters  into  the  ifland,  at  a  remote  period  before  the  chrif- 
tian  /Era.  This  fa6l  will  eaftly  account  for  the  early  ufe  of  letters  in 
Ireland,  where  great  fecurity  from  foreign  conqueft  retained  them,  and 
where  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  form  of  government  rendered 
the  cultivation  of  them  necellary. 

Agriculture.]  The  agriculture  of  Irelancl',  though  gfeatly  ex- 
tended and  improved  within  thefe  twenty  or  thirty  years  paft,  is  ftill 
in  a  very  backward  ftate  :  For  though  the  quantity  of  corn  has  in- 
crealcd  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  inftead  of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  a 
precarious  importation  6f  foreign  grain,  for  the  funply  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  they  only  have  a  fufficiency  for  home  confumption  ;  but  are  ena* 
bled  to  export  large  quantities  ;  yet  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  very 
defeftive,  the  Irilh  not  having  yet  introduced  thofe  improved  fyftems 
of  culture,  which  have  long  been  purfued  with  fuch  advantage,  in 
£nglarid,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Fisheries.]  Ireland  has  advantages  in  the  feveral  fifheries  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  country  in  Europe,  particularly  in  fituation,  and 
in  her  numerous  cieeks  and  harbours.  Fler  ftiores  are  ftored  with  all 
the  varieties  of  Hfh,  her  fifhermen  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race,  and 
the  opportunity  of  curing  on  contiguous  Ihores,  gives  them  a  decided 
vuperiority.' 

The  north-weft  and  weftern  coafts  of  this  kingdom  abounding,  in  a 
fuperior  degree,  with  herrings,  have  long  attrafted  the  national  atten- 
tion and  legiflative  encouragement.  In  1786,  no  lefs  than  17,1 88| 
barrels  of  herrings  were  exported  from  Ireland.  The  fame  year  37a 
veffels,  whofe  tonnage  amounted  to  15,336,  were  employed  in  thi& 
tifhery. 

Learning  and  learned  mkn.]  The  corroborating,  teftimonies 
cA  natives  and  foreigners  reprefent  the  ancient  Irilh  as  a  people  equally 
learned  and  pious,  and  who  were  reforted  to  by  men  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  ranki  of  diftant  nations.  Camden,  Bedc,  and  other  writers, 
^--numerate  the  benefits  difFufed  through  various  parts  of  F^urope  by 
the  numbers  of  learned  men  from  Ireland,  who  imparted  the  early 
lights  of  fcience  and  of  chriftianity,  and  founded  monafteries  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  obferviible,  that  the  pat- 
ron faints  of  fevera!  nations  on  the  continent  are  acknowleged  to  be 
Irifli,  as  were  the  firft  profelfors  in  the  univerhty  of  Pans,  and  alfo 
thofe  plticril  by  Alfred  in  his  newly-founded  college  of  Oxford. 

Fev/  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Irifh  have  reached  tlie  prefent 
times,  from  :hc  loig  contiu-iancc  of  clvil  difrord  amonft  thorn  j  fucli 

few 
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few  hov/ever  as  have  been  publinied  or  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  cu- 
rious, conftrin  the  reputation  of  their  genuis  and  learning.  The  po- 
Cmo  of  Columb-cil,  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces  tranllated  by  the  learn- 
ed Colonel  Vallancey  and  others,  but  above  all  the  poems  of  Olliaii 
(which  are  unqueRionably  ihe  original  produtlion  of  this  country) 
place  t])e  ancient  literary  fame  of  Ireland  in  the  highcft  rank. 

A  loniT  night  of  mental  darknefs,  owing  to  various  caufes,  fucceeded 
this  luminous  period.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  encouraged  by  peace  and  harmony,  appears  again  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters. 

The  limits  of  our  work,  v/ill  not  permit  us  to  give  a  m.inute  detail 
oflriflr  v/riters  and  their  works,  and  therefore  we  fhali  prefent  the 
reader  with  the  following  fketch. 

Ufher  was  a  fcholar,  fecond  to  none  thefe  iflands  can  boaftof,  unlefs 
we  except  Selden.  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  was  a  v/riter  of  very 
fuperior  talents.  He  has  been  called  the  Iriflr  Plato.  His  Minute 
Philofopher  is  among  the  ftandards  of  the  Englilh  language.  His  effay 
on  Vii'ion  has  extended  the  boundaries  of  fcience.  King,  archbifliop 
of  Dublin,  was  a  Icfs  fanciful,  but  a  more  confiftent,  philofopher  than 
Berkley.  His  book  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,  is  a  mafler-piece.  He 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  a  farcallic  vein.  Dr.  Dodv/ell,  the  famous 
Camden  profeffor  of  hiflory  in  the  univerfitycf  Oxford,  was  of  this 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  but  of  an  enthufiaftic 
turn  of  mind.  Leflle  of  Glaflough,  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  pro- 
digious memory,  and  voluminous  compofition.  His  fhort  and  eafy 
method  with  the  Deiifs,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  befl  pieces  extant  on 
the  fubjcft.  Toland  was  a  writer  of  oppofite  principles.  A  catholic 
prieft  originally,  he  became  a  deift  in  religion,  and  a  republican  in 
politicks.  His  fcholarfhip  has  been  arraigned  by  his  antagonifts,  but 
he  is  commended  by  Mr.  Locke  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  Clay- 
ton, biitiop  of  Clogher,  wrote  an  effay  on  Spirit,  an  Analyfis  of  the 
Works  of  Lord  BolingbVoke,  and  other  books.  Mr.  Molyneux*  (the 
friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  champion  for  the  independence  of  his  native 
country)  was  a  philofopher  and  mathematician,  and  reckoned  among 
the  firft  of  that  fcientific  age.  His  Dioptrics  are  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Halley.  Dr.  Helflram  publiflied  an  elegant  and  learned  courfe 
of  leftures,  upon  the  feveral  branches  of  phyficks  and  mechanicks. — 
Dr.  Brian  Robinfon  wrote  an  effay  upon  that  Ethereal  Fluid  to  which 
Newton  alludes  in  his  queries  :  And  alio  a  treatife  on  the  Animal 
Economy,  in  which  he  appears  happily  to  have  applied  his  great  math- 
ematical knowledge  to  the  extention  of  medical  fcience.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  his  mufeum  than  his  genius.  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  who  has  fo  fuccefsfuUy  applied  the  theory  of  fixed  air  to  prac- 
tice in  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy.  Dr.  Young's  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
cipal phasnomena  of  Sounds,  is  a  work  of  great  fcientific  knowledge. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  whofe  philofophical  account  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  itsBafalteSjis  highly  efteemed.  O'Gallagher,  author  of  an  effay  on 
the  Firft  Principles  of  Nature.     Dr.  Sullivan's   treatife  on  the  Feudal 

Law 

♦  This  was  the  writerof  that  celebrated  vindication  of  his  country's  rights,  77jf  Gafe  of 
h eland,  publilhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  which  alarmed  the'  Englifti  government  io 
much,  that  it  was  ord«fed  to  bt  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
L 
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Law  and  Conflitution  of  England,  is  nnaking  its  way  in  thegcod  opia* 
ion  of  the  world  ;  notvvkhftanding  this  avenue  to  tame  had  been  pre- 
occupied by  Dr.  Blackftoue's  Commentaries.  Dr.  Hutchefon  is  the 
principal  hthic  writer  of  this  country.  Whilfl  a  teacher  of  an  acade- 
inv  in  Dublin,  he  wrote  his  books  on  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  onthe  paflions.  Thefe  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was 
invited  to  accept  the  moral  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  which 
he  filled  with  fuch  celebrity,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  fame 
which  GlaiVow  now  enjoys  as  an  Ethic  fchool.  Two  of  the  ableft 
divines  of  this  country  were  difTenters  from  the  eftablilhed  church, 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Leland.  Tiie  fermons  of  the  former  upon  the 
Attributes  are  held  to  be  one  of  the  befl  fyftems  of  natural  theology. 
}ie  was  deputed  by  the  diffenters  of  Ulller  to  addrefs  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  in  a  tour  he  made  when  Lord  Lieutenant  ;  and  his  Grace  was 
afterv/ards  heard  to  fay,  that,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  approached  him 
on  like  occalions,  he  was  moft  pleafed  with  "  the  young  man  of  An- 
trim." And  Dr.  Leland's  view  of  Deillical  Writers,  and  other  works, 
are  equally  known  and  admired.  Dr.  Duchal  wrote  prefumptive  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  Revelation,  and  feveral  volumes  of  lermons, 
which  have  been  well  received.  The  writers  who  have  done  the  na- 
tion moft  honour  in  theology  are,  Synge,  Story,  Brown,  Delany,  Law- 
fon,  Orr,  Skelton,  and  RydU,  author  of  "The  Effe£ls  of  Religion  on 
Mankind,"  Bifiiop  Synge  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  he  was  author  of  the  Religion  of  a  Gentleman.  Story, 
bifhop  of  Kilmorc,  published  only  fome  occaiional  fermons,  but  in  his 
treatile  on  the  Pncllhood,  deeperudition  and  chiHlian  moderation  are 
equally  confpicuous.  Brown,  bifhop  of  Cork,  publifhed  lome  vol- 
umes of  fermons  ;  he  is,  however,  more  celebrated  for  iiis  delivery 
than  his  compoliiion.  Deldny's  fermons  on  the  Social  Duties,  are  ex- 
cellent. Dr.  i>avvion  was  a  moft  celebrated  preacher.  His  Le£lures 
upon  Oratory,  which  he  delivered  in  Trinity  College  Dublin,  he  gave 
to  the  world  himfelf ;  they  (Lew  a  nice  clalucal  talle,  a  fine  poetical 
vein,  ana  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  preaching. 

Swift,  whofe  literary  character  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. The  other  principal  mifcellaneous  writers  in  this  kingdom  are, 
Rolcommon,  author  of  the  ingenious  Effay  on  tranihited  verle,  and  an 
excellent  tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  Paniell,  tlie  very 
ddicice  mufarum^  of  whofe  poetry,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  faid  decies 
rcpciila  pLacebit,  Buike,  on  the  fublime,  &c.  Lord  Molehvorth. — • 
Lord  Orrery.  Earl  iNugent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millar.  Dr.  Arbuckle, 
writer  of  Hibernicus's  letters,  &c.  MoUoy,  author  of  a  periodical 
paper  in  London,  called' Common  Senle,  &c.  Ogle,  who  modernized 
Chaucer's  J  ales.  Dr.  Dunkui,  author  of  a  quarto  collection  of  humor- 
ous poems,  fome  of  which  arc  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Englifh.  W  ood,  who  publiihed  Ruins  of  Palmyr;*  a-nd  Balbec,  and  an 
Ellay  on  the  genius  and  v/ritings  of  Homer.  Robcrtfon,  author  of  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  words  rc-o/t^n,  yM6//a«ce,  &c.  Sterne,  bifliopof 
Clogher,  of  a  book  de  vijitatione  zn/irmonnn.  Sterne,  the  inimitable 
Sterne,  whofe  Sermons,  Trillram-Shandy,  and  Sentimental  Journey, 
will  be  admired  whilft  feeling  and  lentiment  remain  among  mankind. 
Webb,  who  inquired  into  the  beauties  of  painting,  &c.  O'Leary, 
author  of  feveral  admired  Tracts,  theological  and  poetical,     Pilkington, 

who 
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isvlio  pub!  i  filed  a  Diftionary  of  Painters.     Cunningham,  author  of  fever- 
al  poetical    pieces,    particularly   his  natural    and    defervedly    admired 
Pauorals.       Prcfton,  author  of  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems  :  Mis  "  Ir- 
regular ode  to  the  moon,"  claims  a  firft  rank  in  Englifh  poetry.       Dr, 
Clancy  author  of  the    Templum  Veneris,    &c.      "  Bufli,   of    Socrates. — ■ 
Tohnlton,  author  of  Chryial.       Brooke,  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,    Fool 
of  Quality,  Giiftavus  Vafa,  &c.      Dr.  Sheridan  (in  whofe  family  genius 
feems  as  hereditary  as  the  name)  author  of  feveral    pieces   for  the  im^ 
provement  of  the    Englifh  language,  particularly    a  pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary ;  he  alfo  publifned  a  Life  of  Swift.     His  fons  are  not  lefs  cele- 
brated ;  Brindflcv's  genius,  unconfined  to  the  praife  of  having  rivalled 
the  Ciceros  and  Demofthenes  of  antiquity,  has  added  new  treafures  to 
the  Drama,  in  his  Duenna,  School  fur  Scandal,  &c.  and  Charles  Fran- 
cis, his  brother,   has  acquired  great  credit    for  his  Hiftory  of  the  lato 
Revolution  of  Sweden,      L'fher,  author  of  Clio,  a  very  ingenious  Elfay 
on  Tafle.     To  thefe  we  might  add  a  lift  of  female  writers  ;  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan, Mrs,  Pilkington,  Mrs.  Grierfon,  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs, 
GrifEth,  Mifs  Brooke,    &c. 

Ireland  now  produces  a  catalogue  of  celebrated  fcenic  writers. — i 
Of  her  late  wriiers  in  this  line  are  fome,  whofe  names  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  and  others  whofe  works  will  lafl  as  Jong  as  the  Englifii  flage 
fball  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  :  Earl  of  Orrery  ;  N.T'ite  ;  Con- 
cannen  ;  John  Kelly,  author  of  the  .Married  Philofopher,  &c.  Dr. 
Madden,  of  Themiftocles  ;  Jones,  of  the  Earl  of  Effex  ;  Morgan,  of 
Philoclea  •,  Hartfon.  of  the  Comitcfs^of  Salifbury,  &c.  A  Fliiiips  ;  Mrs. 
Centlivre  ;  Sir  R.  Steele  ;  Farquhar  ;  Southerne,  Congreve,  Brooke, 
and  Kelly. 

It  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Goldi'mith,  to 
draw  his  poetical  charafter  from  his  theatrical  pieces,  thoi-.gh  they  are 
renlete  with  the  true  vis  comica.  His  fame  mufl:  be  founded  upon. 
his  Traveller,  Deferted  Village,  Vicar  of  Vv'akefield,  and  Citizen  of- 
the  World, 

University.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univcrfity,  which  is  called 
Trinity-College.  It  was  founded  in  1591,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  its  original  conftitution  being  found  im^rfeft,  in  1637,11  received 
a  new  charter,  and  another  f^t  of  ftatutes.  compiled  by  archbifhop 
Laud.  This  prelate  made  feveral  effential  alterations  in  the  conftitii- 
tion  of  the  college,  the  m.oft  material  of  which  was  the  depriving  the 
fellows  of  the  elcftion  of  their  provoft,  the  appointrrent  tothat  import- 
ant ofEce  being  from  thenceiorth  rcfervcd  to  the  crown.  To  make  the 
fellows  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of  their  firft  privilege,  it  was  appointed 
by  the  new  charter  that  they  fhoidd  be  tenants  t''ori!ie  in  tiicir  fellov.-- 
fhips,  if  tliey  remained  unmjrried,  or  unprovided  with  a  benefice  of 
more  than  lol.  in  the  king's  books,  whereas  by  the  firft  charter  ihey 
were  to  quit  their  olFice  in  leven  years  after  they  became  of  Tnaitcr's 
flanding.  At  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fallows,  was  enlarged  troin 
fcven  to  fixtecn,  diftinguifhed  into  [even  fenior  fellows  and  nine  juni- 
or, and  the  number  of  fcholars  v/as  augmented  to  fcventy.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  pruvoft  and  major  part  of 
the  fenior  fellows,  from  whofe  decihons  an  appeal  was  given  to  the 
vifitors,  which  are  the  chancellor  of  tlie  univcrfity,  or  his  vicc-chan- 
r-llor,  and  the  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  The  provc'l  has  ?.  r}.cgative  voi':e 
La  >  in 
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in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  feniors  ;  and  to  him  is  alfo  comi 
mitted  the  extraordinary  power  of  nominating  any  candidate  to  a  fel- 
IcwOiip  (who  fhall  have  fu Rained  the  whole  previous  examination) 
even  again  ft  the   unanimous  fenfe  of  the  other  examiners. 

The  number  of  fello^\•(hips  fixed  at  prcfent,  is  twenty-two,  feven 
fenior,  and  fifteen  junior.  The  emoluments  of  a  fenior  fellowfhip 
are  fuppofed  at  prefent  to  exceed  6col.  yearly. 

A  fpirit  of  em.ulation  to  excel  in  their  lludies  is  fcarcelvin  any  place 
of  education  fo  well  fupported  as  among  the  ftudents  of  Dublin  Col- 
lege, owing  to  the  excellent  inflitution  of  public  quarterly  examina- 
tions. Three  of  the  four  terms  of  the  year  are  clofed  with  a  vacation 
of  from  three  to  four  v/ceks  eacli,  and  the  fourth  with  a  long  vacation 
of  four  months,  during  which  the  ftudents  have  time  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  a  public  examination,  that  begins  the  bufinefs  ©f  the  next 
enfuing  term.  Two  days  are  allotted  to  this  examination,  four  hours 
each  day.  The  examiners  are  the  fellows  under  the  degree  of  doftor, 
and  the  refident  mafters  ;  the  examined  are  all  the  undergraduates, 
diltnbuted  into  four  clafles,  and  each  clafs  into  diviftons  of  twenty  or 
thirty  perfons,  according  to  the  number  gf  ftudents  and  examiners. — 
The  fubjefts  of  examination  are  all  the  fciencesin  which  the  examined 
have  been  inftrufted  to  that  time,  togethe^r  with  the  particular  portion 
cf  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflicks  appointed  to  be  read  by  each  clafs 
dui-ing  the  term  preceding  the  examination  :  A  Latin  theme  is  aUo 
demianded  cf  each  perfon,  the  fecond  morning  of  the  examination,  on 
a  fubjeft  given  out  by  the  examiner  the  evening  before.  The  examin- 
ers are  furniflied  with  lifts  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  they  are  to  ex- 
amine, with  ieparate  columns  for  every  branch  of  the  examination,  ir\ 
which  columns  they  diftinguifli  by  technical  marks  the  rcfpeftive  an- 
fv/erinw  of  the  ftudents,  and  after  the  examination  make  a  report  of  the 
fame  to  the  fenior  lefturer.  I'hefe  reports,  which  are  called  Judg- 
ments, being  i"ubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  board,  are  read  publick- 
iy,  a  few  days  after  the  examinations  in  the  college  hall,  when  they 
operate  powerfully  to  the  ciedit  ov  dilgrace  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Some  of  thefe  judgments  are  of  fo  humbling  a  nature,  that  the  perion 
who  has  deferved  them  is  not  accounted  as  having  anfwered  an  exam- 
ination for  that  time,  a  certain  number  of  wliich  examinations  he  muft 
i'uftain  before  he  is  admitted  to  flie  firft  degree  in  arts.  In  Hillary 
term,  thebeft  anfwerer  in  each  divifion  receives  a  premium  of  books, 
ftamped  with  the  college  arms,  to  the  value  of  forty  Ihillings  :  In  the 
other  three  examinations,  if  the  perfon  who  has  before  obtained  a  pre- 
mium' in  that  year,  appears  to  be  the  beft:  ar.fwcrer  again,  he  is  honour- 
ed with  a  certificate  on  vellum  in  lieu  of  a  premium,  v/hich  is  then  ad- 
judged to  the  fecond  beft  in  the  divifion,  in  order  to  fpread  the  ftame 
of  emulation  more  widely.  The  efPeft  of  this  judicious  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  cenfures  is  great,  almoft  beyond  conception  :  Nor  docs 
any  thing  feem  wanting  to  the  perfeftion  of  fuch  a  fyftcm,  befides  a 
provifton  for  augm.enting  the  number  of  examiners  in  proportion  to 
the  daily  increaiing  demand  for  them.  The  whole  number  of  under- 
graduates in  Dublin  College  fcarccly  ever  falls  ftiort  of  four  hundred 
(the  entire  number  of  collegiates  on  the  books  being  ufually  above  lix 
hundred)  and  of  the  undergraduates,  if  more  than  twenty  be  thrown 
into  a  divifion,  it  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  appreciate 
their  merits  juftly  within  the  time  allotted  to  the  examination. 

Befides 
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Befidcsthetwo  and  twenty  fellowfliips,  tnere  are  on  the  foundation 
five  royal  profenbrniips,  divinity,  common  law,  civil  law,  phyfic  and 
Greek  ;  befules  profeHors  of  mathematics,  Oriental  tongues,  modern 
lancua^cs,  oratory,  hiftory,  and  natural  philofophy.  Tlie  late  Sir  Pat- 
rick Dunn,  knight,  bequeathed  a  oonfiderable  eftatc  for  the  fupport  of 
three  profcffors  in  medicine,  viz.  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic,  lurge- 
ry  and  midwifery,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia  medica.  The  fludents 
arc'clafled  under  three  ranks,  fellow-commoners,  penfioners,  and  h- 
zars.  The  neceffary  annual  expenfe  of  a  fellow-commonner,  clothing 
and  books  included,  is  about  lool.  of  a  penhoncr  about  70I.  A  iizar 
receives  hi5  commons  and  inflruftions  gratis  :  The  number  of  thefe 
laft  is  commonly  about  thirty. 

As  to  the  college  edifice,  it  is  unqueflionabiy  one  of  the  nobiefl;  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  extends  in  front  above  30Q  feet,  and  in  depth 
600,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  fquarcs.  Tiie  principal 
front,  oppofite  College-green,  which  was  ereftcd  in  1 759,  is  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  built  of  mountain  ftone,  as  are  all  the  buildings 
in  the  firft  fquare,  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  intended  to  be  ornameiit- 
ed  with  an  elegant  fteeple  and  fpire  near  150  feet  high.  On  the  north 
fide  is  the  refefciory,  or  dining  hall,  a  fpacious  room,  with  the  front 
crnamented  with  Ionic  pilafters.  Connefted  with  this,  and  proje£l- 
ing  into  the  fquare,  there  is  now  building  a  chapel,  v.7hore  front  is  in- 
tended to  correfpond  with  that  of  the  opponte  theatre.  This  chapel  is 
conne£led  with  the  weft  front  by  a  regular  range  of  buildings  for  the 
ftudeiits  ;  as  are  thofe  on  the  fouth  hde,  till  .joined  with  the  theatre, 
v/hich  projefts  into  the  fquare.  The  front  of  this  tlieatre  is  crnament- 
ed with  four  columns  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pediment,  aud  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  delicacy  and  elegance.  It  is  intended  for  lec- 
tures, examinations,  &c.  Tlie  orn-aments  of  the  inner  part,  particu- 
larly the  flucco  work,  are  much  admired,  and  in  ten  compaitments 
therein  are  placed  full  length  portraits  of  thei-r  prefent  majefties, 
Queen  Elizabeth  (the  foundrefs)  Primate  Uvher,  ArchbiPnop  King, 
IS'ifliop  Berkeley,  Dean  S^\'ift,  Doftor  Baldwin,  Mr.  Molyncux  (au- 
tlior  of  the  -CiTfe  of  Ireland)  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

The  inner  fquare  is  partly  compofed  of  plain  brick  buildings  con- 
taining apartments  for  the  ftudents.  The  fouth-iide  is  entirely  taken 
up  by  a  fuperb  library,  fupported  by  a  piazza  ere£led  in  1732.  Th« 
infide  of  the  library  is  beautiful  and  commodious,  and  embellifhed 
with  bulbs  in  white  marble  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  De- 
mofthenes,  Homer,  Shakefpcare,  Milton.  Bacon,  Nevvton,  Locke, 
Boyle,  Swift,  Uiher,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  doftors  Deiany,  Law- 
fon,  Gilbert  and  Baldwin. 

Few  public  bodies  have  been  fo  much  indebted  to  the  munificence 
of  their  members,  as  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  has  been  to  the  two  laft 
mentioned  gentlemen,  who  were  contempories  for  many  years  in  the 
refpeftive  offices  of  provoft  and  vice-provoft.  Dr.Baldwin,  after  gov- 
erning the  college  for  the  fpace  of  two  and  forty  years,  died  in  1758, 
aged  upwards  of  ninety.  By  his  will  he  bequeatiied  to  the  college  in 
real  and  perfonal  property,  to  the  amount  of  near  loo.oool.  out  of 
which  his  executors  ihortly  after  purchafed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  body, 
two  advowfons,  and  founded  two  new  fellowfhips.  Dr.  Gilbert  en- 
riched the  library  by  a  bsqueft  of  his  books,  1 2,000  volumes,  chofen  by 
"  ^  ■  himfcll 
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himfelf  in  a  long  courfe  of  years  for  this  purpofe,  without  regard  to 
expcnfe,  by  a  valuable  collcflion  of  MSS.  prints,  and  medals  ;  and 
laflly,  by  14  marble  bufts  (enumerated  above)  of  ancient  and  modern 
worthies,  executed  by  the  befl  makers  at  a  confiderable  coft.  The 
flielves  of  the  libr.try  will  contain  by  computation  fo.ooo  volumes  : 
Two  thirds  of  them  are  at  prefent  full,  containing,  behdes  Dr.  Gil- 
bert's (which  is  the  bed)  the  entire  libraries  of  the  great  archbifhop 
Ufher,  one  of  the  original  members  of  this  univerfity,  and  about  5000 
vohimes,  part  of  the  ccUeftion  of  another  fellow  of  the  college,  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Pallifer,  archbifliop  of  C^fhel. 

The  printing  office  is  a  neat  (Irufture.  built  in  the  modern  tafle. 
The  anatomy  houfe  is  worthy  of  infpeftion,  as  among  other  curiofi- 
ties,  it  contains  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting  women  in  every 
{late  of  pregnancy.  They  are  executed  from  real  fkeletons.  and  are 
the  produft  of  almoft  the  whole  life  of  an  ingenious  French  artill. 
They  were  purchafed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  made  a  pref- 
ent of  them  to  tlie  college 

The  RovAL  Irish  Academy  of  Science,  Polite  literature,  and  An- 
tiquities, v.'as  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1786,  under  the  patron- 
age of  l-.is  majeily,  and  is  compofed  of  [ome  of  the  mofl  learned  and 
ingenious  men  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  publifhed  two  volumes 
Ci-  their  iranioiftions,  which  conhfl  of  feveral  curious  and  valuable  pa- 
pers, on  various  fubjefts,  prefentcd  by  different  members;  which 
have  been  received  bv  tb.e  literary  world  with  much  applaufe.  This 
inflitution  ccrta'r.ly  foin:s  a  new  aera  in  the  liiftory  of  Irifh  Literature, 
and  will  doubtlels  be  prcduftivc  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  confe- 
quences,  in  the  promotion  of  fcience  and  general  erunition  amongft  us. 

Character  and  manners.]  "Jhe  Irilli  are  inferior  to  none  in 
bodily  ftrcngth  and  beauty,  they  are  equal  to  any  in  pliability  and  agil- 
ity of  limbs. 

Always  inclined  to  manly  and  martial  exercifes,  they  readily  con- 
front any  undertaking  ;  their  bodies  arc  Sited  to  any  climate,  or  to  any 
difficulty,  and  from  the  fame  fource  might  perhaps  be  derived,  that 
i'pirit  of  hcroifm  which  has  fo  eminently  chara6terifed  tliem. 

Strong  iiitellefts,  warm  fancies,  and  acute  feelings,  have  generally 
carried  them  beyond  tlic  line  of  mediocrity  ;  ^nd  whether  the  depths 
of  fcience  were  to  be  cxplovcd,  the  heights  of  heroifm  attained,  or 
lympathy  awakened  in  the  inm.ofl  foul,  IriflTmen  woidd  be  equal  io 
ihc  tafK.  In  virtue  too  tliey  take  an  uncommon  range,  and  m  the 
]:aths  of  \"ice  they  are  not  flow  or  backward.  Even  the  blunders  with 
which  they  ha^-e  been  charged  by  their  good  neighbours,  may  have 
fonie  fiitmdation  in  truth,  if  bv  blunders  we  r.rc  to  underftand,  thofe 
quick  fallies  by  which  the  regular  concordance  of  words  is  broken 
and  overleaped  for  fomiCihing  bold  and  expreflive  itf  the  thought, 
iiut  wh-it  peculiari"  diftinguiffics  the  Irifh  character  is,  a  comprehcn- 
fion  of  qualifies  which  ate  feldom  found  compatible.  Sudden  ardour  ; 
unabating  perfcverancc  ;  vnnvcrfal  apl'tude  ;  firm  adherence  ;  impa- 
tience of  injury  ;  along  remembrance  of  it  ;  rticnglh  of  refolution ; 
tcndernefs  of  afreftion.  Tlicfc  outlines  of  the  Iiifli  charafter,  may  be 
hllcd  by  the  full  grown  lineiiments,  which  the  writers  of  different  a- 
j:;cs,  and  of  diifercnt  countries,  have  afhxcd  to  it.  The  irifn  have  been 
ieprefented,   flrongly  aftuated  by  a  third  of  glory  }  prodigal  of  life, 

impetuous, 
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impetuous,  vindiflive,  generous,  hofpitable,  curious,  credulous,  alive 
to  the  charms  of  mufic,  conflant  in  love  or  hatred. 

A  refpcftable  Englifli  traveller,*   gives   the  following  character  of 
the  Irifh  nation,  which,   as  it  appears  to  have  been  v/rittcn  with  great 
fairncfs,  and  impartiality,  we  are  happy  to  afl'ord  a  place  in  this  work. 
"  It  is  but  an  illiberal  bufinefs  for  a  traveller,  who  defigns  to  pub- 
lifh  remarks   upon    a  country,   to  fit   down   cooly   in   his  clolet  and 
right  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants.     Severity  of  that   fort  tnufk  be  enli- 
vened with  an  uncommon  fhareof  wit  and  ridicule,  to  plcafe.   Wliere 
very  grofs  abfurdities  are  found,    it  is   fair  and  manly  to  note  them  ; 
but  to  enter  into  charaftcr  and  difpofition  is  generally  uncandid,   fince 
there  are  no  people  but  might  be  better  than  ihey  are  found,  and  none 
but  have  virtues  which  deferve    attention,  at   leaft  as  much  as  their 
failings  ;  for  thcfe   reafons  this  feftion  would  not  have  found  a  place 
in  my  oblervations,  had  not  fome  perfons,  of  much   more  flippancy 
than  wifdom,  given  very  giofs  mifteprefentations  of  the  Irifh  nation. 
It  is  with  pleafure,  therefore,  that  1  take  up  the  pen,   on   the  prcfent 
occafion,    as  a  much  longer    refidence    there   enables  me  to  exhibit  a 
very  different  pifture  ;  in  doing  this,  I  fhall  be  free  to  remark,  wherein 
I  think  the  conduft  of  certain  clailes  may  have  given  rife  to  general 
and  confequently  injurious  condemnation. 

"  There  are  three  races  of  people  in  Ireland,  fo  diflinft,  as  to  ftrike 
the  lead  attentive  traveller  :  Thefe  a}e  the  Spanifii,  which  are  found, 
in  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Limerick  and  Cork,  tall  and  thin,  but  well 
tnade,  a  lo  ig  vifage,  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.  The  time  is  not 
remote  when  the  bpaniards  had  a  kind  of  ftttlement  on  the  coaft  of 
Kerry,  which  feemed  to  be  overlooked  by  government.  There  were 
many  of  them  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  nor  were  they  entirely  driv- 
en out  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  There  is  an  ifiand  of  Valentia  on 
that  coaft,  with  vai'ious  other  names,  certainly  Spanifli.  'i  he  Scotch 
race  is  in  the  north,  where  are  to  be  found  the  features  which  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  mark  that  people,  their  accent,  and  many  of  their  cufloms.  In 
adiftrift,  near  Dublin,  but  more  particularly  in  the  baronies  ofBargieand. 
Forth  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  Saxon  tongue  is  fpoken  without 
any  mixture  of  the  Irifh,  and  the  people  have  a  variety  of  cufloms, 
which  diftinguifli  them  from  their  neighbours.  The  Mile'.ian  race  of 
Irifh,  which  may  be  called  native,  are  fcattered  over  the  kingdom,  but 
chiefly  found  in  Cor.naught  and  Munfler;  a  few  confiderable  fami- 
lies, whofc  genealogy  is  undoubted,  remain,  but  none  of  them  with 
confiderable  poffeffions,  except  the  O'iiriens,  and  Mr.  O'Neil.  O'Ha- 
ra  and  M'Dermot  are  great  names  in  Connaught,  and  O'Donnohue  a 
confiderable  one  in  Kerry  ;  but  the  O'Connors,  and  O'Drifchals  ia 
Corke,  claim,  an  origin  prior  in  Ireland  to  any  of  the  Milefian  race. 

"  The  only  divifions  which  a  traveller,  who  palled  through  the 
kingdom  without  any  refidence,  could  make,  W3uld  be  into  people  of 
confiderable  fortune  and  mob.  The  intermediate  divifion  of  the  fcale, 
fo  numerous  and  refpeftable  in  England,  would  haixily  attraft  the  leaft 
notice  in  Ireland.  A  refidence  in  the  kingdom  convinces  one,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  clafs,  in  general  of  fmall  fortune — country 
gentlemen  and  renters  of  land.     The  manners,  habits  and  cufloms  -of 

people 

f  Mr.  Young,  in  his  late  tcur  in  Ireland, 
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people  of  confiderable  fortune,  are  much  tlic  fame   every  wHere    at 
lealt  tnerc  is  very  little  difference  between  England  and  Ireland    it  is 
among  the  common  people  oi>e  muft  look  for  thofe  traits  by  which  we 
dilcnminate  a  national  charaaer.     The  circumftances  which  flruck 
mc  nioH  in  the  common  Irim  were,  vivacity,  and  a  great  and  eloquent 
volubility  of  fpccch.    They  are  infinitclv  more  cheerful  and  lively  than 
any  thing  we  commonly  fee  in  England,   having  nothing  of  that  inci- 
vihtv  of  fuUen  f-lcnce,  with  which  fo  many  Englifiimen  feem  to  wrap 
themfelves  up,  as  if  retiring  within  their  own  importance.       Lazy  at 
t^or^,  but  fo  fpiritedly  aftivc  at /.^^j?,  that  at  hurling  and   other  manly 
exerc'.ies,  thev  Tnew  the  great  eft  feats  of  agilitv.     Their  love  of  focie- 
ty  IS  as  remarkable  as  tlieir  curiofity  is  infatiable  ;  and  their  hofpital- 
ity  to  all  comers,  t^e  their  own  poverty  ever  fo  pinching,  has  too  much 
merit  to  be  forgotten.      Pleafed  to  enjoyment  with  a  joke     or  witty 
repartee,  they  w,l}  repeat  it  with  fuch  exprelTion,   that  the  hu^h  wUl 
beumverfal.     Warm  friends  and  rcrvengcful  enemies  ;   they  are  invio- 
lable in  their  fecrecy,  and  inevitable  in  their  refentmcnt  ;  with  fuch  a 
notion  of  honour,  that  neither  threat  nor  reward  would   induce  them 
lo  betray  the  fecret  or  perfori  of  a  man,  although  that  man  wore  an  op- 
prellor.     Hard  drinkers  and  quarrelfomc  ;  but  civil,  fubmilhve   and 
obedient.     Dancing  ,s  fo  univerfal  among  them,  that  there  arc  every 
where.  Itinerant  dancng-mafters,  to  whom  the  cotters  pay  fix  pence  a 
quai-^er  for  teaching  their  families.     Beftdes  the  Irilh  jig,    which  they 
can  dance  with  a  moft  luxuriant  expreffion,  minuets  and  country  danc- 
es are  taught  -and  I  even  heard  of  cotillons  coming  in.     Many  ftrokes 
in  their  charaaer  are  evidently  to  be  afcribed  to  the  extreme  oppreif- 
jon  under  which  they  live      If  they  are  as  great  thieves  and  liars   as 
they  are  reported,  it  ,s  moft  certainly  owing  to  this  caufe 

noftl -,;  1    ft"      k'"'7'\"'^''"/; '^'^   the  charaaer  of  the  nation  ba. 
notthatluftre  abroad    which  I  dare  affert,  it  will  foon  very  generally 

drink  ihl"  '^r''''  "'  ^i''^'  ^"""^'■>^  gentlemen,-*  ten^.ts  who 
di ink  t  eir  claret  by  means  of  profit  rents  ;  jobbers  in  farms  ;  bucks  ; 
your  fellows  with  round  hats  edged  with  gold,  who  hunt  in  the  day 
get  drunk  in  the  evening  and  fight  the  nelt  morning.  J  fhall  n  ; 
dwell  on  a  iubjca  fo  peifeaiy  difagreeabl.,  but  remark^hat  thefe  a  c 
the  men  among  whom  d. mking,    duelling,   ravifliinf:     &c    &c    a--^ 

c7f: '::; "  inr'  """^  ''^^  •'  t-  ^°  ?  '-'^^^  ^^-  - '^'^  ^^^-^^^  ^^ 

oMociely  they  are  growing  better,  but  even  now,  one  or  two  c* 
them  got  by  accident  (where  they  have  no  bufinefs)  into  better  coir/- 
pany,  are  lufficient  to  «^er^«5,  the  pleafurcs  that  refult  from  a  liberal 
converfation.  A  new  fpirit  ;  new  fafhions  ;  new  modes  of  politen  f 
exhibited  by  the  higher  ranks  are  imitated  by  the  lower,  which  will  ^t 
IS  to  be  hoped,  put  an  end  to  this  race  of  beings  ;  and  either  drive 
heir  fons  and  coufins  into  the  army  or  navy,  or  fink  them  into  plain 
tradefmen  or  farmers  hke  thofe  in  England,  where  it  u  common  to  fee 
men  wuh  much  greater  property  without  pretending  to  be  gentlemen. 
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i  I  repeat  it  from  the  intelligence  I  received,  that  even  this  clafs  are  very 
different  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  improve  To  faft 
that  the  time  will  foon  come  when  the  national  charafter  will  not  be 

I  degraded  by  any  fet. 

•'  That  charafter  is  upon  the  whole  relpettablc  :  It  would  be  unfair 
to  attribute  to  the  nation  at  large  the  vices  and  follies  of  only  one  clafs 
of  individuals.    Thofc  perlbns  from  whom  it  is  candid  to  take  a  general 

I  eftimate  do  credit  to  their  country.  That  they  are  a  people  learned, 
lively  and  ingenious,  the  admirable  authors  they  have  produced  will 
be  an  eternal  monument,  witnefs  their  Swift,  Sterne,  Congreve,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Steele,  Farquhar,  Southerne,  and  Goldi'raith.     Their  talent 

I  for  eloquence  is  felt,  and  acknowledged  in  the  parliaments  of  both  the 
kingdoms.  Our  own  fervice  both  by  fea  land,  as  well  as  that  (unfor- 
tunatclv  for  us)  of  ihe  principal  monarchies  of  Europe,  fpeak  their 
ileady  and  determined  courage.     Every  unprejudiced  traveller  who 

'  vifits  them  will  be  as  much  pleafed  Vv-ith  their  cheerfulncfs,  as  oblig- 
ed by  their  hofpitality  ;  and  will  find  them  a  brave,  polite,  and  liberal 

;  people." 

j  I  Religion.]     The  eftablifhcd  religion  of  Ireland  is  the  Proteftant  ; 

'  Its  eccleiiaftical  difcipline  is  fimilar  to  that  of  England,  and  is  under 
four  archbifhops  and  eighteen  bifhops,     Tlie  four  archbifhoprics,  arc 

:  Armagh,  Dublin,  Caihal,  and  Tuam  ;  and  the  eighteen  bifhoprics  are 
Clogher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Derry,  Down.  Dromore,  Elphin, 
Kildare,  Killala,    Killaloe,   Kilmore,   Leighlin  and  Ferns,    Limerick, 

I  Meath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 
I    The  diffenters  are  almofl:  as  various  here  as  in   England  ;  but  the 
moft  prevailing  are  the  Roman-Catholics,  Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  An- 
jbaptills,  Moravians,  and   Methodifts,  all  of  whom  are  tolerated  by 

law.  ■    •    (X  •   A 

CoN^sTiTUTiON  AND  LAWS.]  Ireland  is  at  prefent  a  diflintt  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  its  imperial  crown  is  infeparably  annexed  by 
an  Irlfh  aft  of  parliament,  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  From  the  time  of 
the  accefiion  of  the  fover-eignty  of  Ireland,  to  the  kings  of  England, 
until  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  mode  of  cna£ling 
laws  within  the  Englifh  pale  in  the  parliaments  of  this  country,  was 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  the  king's  viceroy  fummonmg  and 
holding  parliaments  at  pleafure,  in  which  were  enaftcd  luch  ftatutes 
ao  were  then  thought  expedient  or  neceffary.  But  an  ill  ufe  (as  it  was 
then  termed)  having  been  made  of  this  power,  a  fet  of  afts  were  pall- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  one  of  which,  viz.  10  Henry  VII.  c.  4. 
provided,  "  That  no  parliament  be  licreafter  fummoned  or  holden, 
unlefs  the  king's  lieutenant  then  being,  fhall  previoufly  certify  to  the 
king,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  the  caufes  and  confideraf.ons 
thereof,  and  the  articles  propofcd  to  be  paffed  therein  ;  and  that  aiter 
the  king  in  his  council  of  England,  fhall  have  confidered  and  approv- 
ed, or  altered  faid  afts,  or  anv  of  them,  and  certified  them  back  under 
the  great  ieal  of  England,  and  fliall  have  given  licence  to  fummon  anu 
hold  a  parliament,  then  the  lame  (hall  be  fummoned  and  held,  and  the 
faid  afts  fo  ccrtified,and  none  other,  fhall  be  therein  introduced,  palled, 
or  rcjefted. 

By  another  law,  viz.   10  Henry  VII.  c.  22.  it  wasenafted  that  "all 

ftatutes  before  that  time  paffed  in  England,  fliould  be  of  force  in  Ire- 
land," 
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hnd."  From  the  making  of  which  law,  all  fubfequent  Engiifli  ftatuteS 
were  abfurdly  fuppofed  to  have  bound  Ireland,  if  therein  named,  or 
included  under  general  words. 

About  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  George  I.  in  confequence 
of  its  being  a  queftion,  whether  England  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  be  difputed  by  the  Irifh  ;  aa 
aft  was  palTed  in  the  Britifli  parliament  (6th  of  George  I.  c.  5.)  where- 
by it  WcLs  declared,  '•  That  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubor- 
dinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
as  being  infeparablv  annexed  and  united  thereto,  and  that  the  king's 
majefty,  v/ith  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great-Britain 
in  parliament  affembled,  hath  powei  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland." 

However,  this  illiberal  and  unjuft  ufurpation  of  the  legiflative  rights 
cf  Ireland  was  of  fhort  duration.  For  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  in  the  year  1 779,  the  10th  ftatute  of  Henry  VII, 
c.  4.  before  mentioned,  was  very  much  altered,  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the 
hiih  parliament,  in  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  years  of  bis 
Tjrcient  majefty  George  III.  &c.  namely,  ftatute  the  twenty  firft  and 
t\venty  fecond  Geo.  III.  cap.  47.  By  which  it  is  enafted,  "  That  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  (hall  certify  under  the  great 
feal  of  the  fame,  to  his  majefty,  without  addition,  alteration,  &c.  all 
iuch  bil'is,  and  no  other,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  fhall  judge  to  be 
ex[)edient  ;  that  all  bills  fo  certified  and  returned  back  again  under 
the  rreat  feal  of  England,  without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  none 
other,  fliall  pafs  in  the  irifh  parliament."  "  And  that  no  bill  fhau 
be  certified  into  Great-Biitain,  as  a  caufe  or  confideration  of  hold- 
ing any  parliament.  Provided  always  that  no  parliament  be  fum- 
moned  or  holden,  until  a  licence  be  obtained  from  his  majefty,  for 
that  purpofe."  And  this  aft  of  the  Irifti  legillature  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  rights  under  the  form  of  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  not 
a  little  ftrengthened  by  the  fpirited  and  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
Irifh  nation,  who,  with  one  voice,  and  with  the  very  arms  in  their 
hands  with  which  they  defended  themfclves  frOm  the  enemies  of  the 
empire,  when  deftitute  of  their  own  eftablifhed  forces,  who  at  that 
time  were  bleeding  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  in  the  fupport  of  the 
Biitifli  liandard,  firmly  demanded  and  inlifted  on,  from  the  Britifh 
parliament,  the  reftoration  of  thofc  rights  which  the  tyrannic  oppref- 
iion  of  their  prcdeceflbrs  had  wrefted  fi  om  them.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fcnate  rcftored  to  the  irilh  their  legiflative,  as  they  had  be- 
fore done  their  commercial  rights,  not  only  repealing  the  6th  Geo.  I. 
c.  g.  but  paCing  an  a6i:  rciumciatory  of  their  former  groundlefs  claim 
to  what  they  now  declared  to  be  the  rights  of  their  hitherto  oppreffed 
and  injured  neighbours. 

At  prclent,  therefore,  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  Irifh  nation  is 
governed  by  parliaments  of  its  own,  which  confift  of  the  king  in  his 
legiildtive  capacity,  the  lords  fpiritual  (22)  and  lords  temporal  (now 
165}  who  together  with  the  king  (or  his  viceroy)  fit  in  one  houfe ;  and 
the  commons  (300)  compol'cd  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgelTes  (ele£l« 
ed  by  (he  people)  who  Ik  in  another  ;  and  thel'e  in  conjunftion  form 
the  Irilh  paiiiament,  which  alone  is  empowered  with,  alone  exerts, 
and  alone  hath  right  to  exert  the  privilege  of  making  new,  or  altering 
or  repealing  thofc  laws  already  made,  for  the  government  of  this  realm* 

hi 
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[nwKicli  ihcmannQr  of  proceeding  from  the  Erft  introduaion  of  a 
till  into  either  houfe  till  it  is  f  ranlmittod  to  England  by  the  lord  lieu- 
enant  in  order  to  receive  the  royal  alTcnt,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
f  the  i'.rilifii  pailiameiit. 
In  refpea  of  duration,  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  differ, 
,the  parliament  of  Ireland  is  at  pi efent  oftennial.  and  belore  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majelly,  was  perpetual  ;  Whereas 
that  of  Great-Britain  is  feptennial. 

The  common  h>w  of  England  was  adopted  here  by  the  council  of 
Lifmore,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  ever  fince  has  been  the  com- 
1  mon  law  of  Ireland  ;  between  which  and  that  of  E^ngland  there  is  hard- 
ly any  difference,  except  where  the  alterations  made  in  it  by  the  flat- 
ute  Lw  of  either  countrv,  may  have  produced  a  flight  variation.  But, 
to  fpeak  generally,  the  principles  of  both  are  the  fame,  and  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  couits  at  Weflminfter,  are  of  high  authority  in  guiding  the 
determinations  (in  limilar  c<*les)  of  the  king's  courts  at  Dublin,  which 
m  num.ber,  fuperiority,  and  extent  of  jurifdiftion  are  fimilar  to  thole 
at  Weftminfter,  fome  few  and  trivial  deviations,  in  the  peculiar  prac- 
tice of  each  court,  excepted. 

In  corifequence  of  the  above  mentioned  rcftoration  of  the  conftitu- 

I  tional  immunities  of  this  country,  a  writ  of  en  or  no  longer  lies  from 

the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  to  that  at  Weftminfter,  and  the  ultimate 

i  appeal  niuft  now  be  brought  before  the  Iriflr  Houfe  of  Peers,  whole 

I  fentence  is  final  and  irreverfible. 

!  There  are  likewife  ecclefiaftical,  and  admiralty  courts  here,  as  m 
I  Enaland,  alio  for  the  acneral  diftribiilion  of  iuflice.  'i  he  kingdom  is 
I  divided  into  five  circuits  ;  the  principal  county  towns  m  each  or 
^  thefe  are  vifited  twice  a  year  by  two  of  the  twelve  judges  who  ht  as 
,  judges  of  alhze  and  gaol  delivery  alternately,  for  the  hearing  and 
]  deciding  of  fuits  by  Niji  Fnus,  and  for  tlie  trial  of  priionevs.^ 

To  attempt  to  enter  more  minutely  into  a  fubjcft,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  moft  able  lawyers,  that  have  wrote  on  it,  could  fcarcely  contraCb 
into  a  few  volumes,  would  at  prefent  be  inconvenient,  or  rather  im- 
polFible,  in  a  woikof  this  kind,  wlicrein  a  dehre  to  give  a  general 
view  of  many  branches  will  nor  permit  any  enlargement  on  one. 
.  Inland  Navigation.]  The  important  confequences  arifing  froni 
the  extenlion  of  inland  water-carriage  fcena  now  to  be  generally  felt 
and  promoted  iri  Ireland. 

Among  the  canals  completed  or  now  profecuting  in  Ireland,  the 
moft  d i II ingui filed  in  confeqviencc  and  extent  (and  the  only  one  which 
the  limits  of  our  woik  will  permit  us  to  notice  particularly)  is  that 
called  the  Graad  Canal,  1  hi.>  canal  was  commenced  in  the  year  175O, 
under  the  direftion  of  parliament  and  ihe  navigation  hoard,  and  difier- 
cnt  grants  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  carr)'ing  it  on.  But  alter 
fome  years  it  was  obferved  that  little  effeftual  progrefswas  made  there- 
in, which  led  the  legiflaturc  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  private 
fubfcribcrs  to  undertake  the  profccution  of  the  v/ork,  by  granting  aii 
aid  of  one  fixth  part  of  the  fum  which  fhould  he  necelTary  to  expend, 
thereon.  Accordingly  fevcral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  fubfcribed  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  were  incorpornico  by 
parliament  in  1772,  by  the  name  of  the  company  of  Undertakers  of  th*; 
Grand  Canal,  who  were  put  in  noilelRon  of  all  the  works  which, had 

been 
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been  prevlo-afly  clone  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  invefted  with  ample 
powers  for  the  better  carrying  into  execution  this  important  object.-— 
After  combating  a  variety  of  difficulties,  enlarging  their  capital,  raifing 
further  aids  by  loan,  &c.  the  line  was  completed  from  Dublin  to  Mon- 
aftereven  in  1786. 

This  noble  canal  proceeds  from  the  weft  end  of  the  metropolis, 
paffes  through  Sallins.  Roberts-town, and  Rathangan,  and  in  the  neigh 
bourhooa  of  I'evcral  other  towns  and  villages.  It  croifes  the  Liffy  on 
an  aqueduft  bridge  of  feven  arches  (conftruft°d  on  the  mofl  ingenious 
and  permanent  principles)  pierces  the  hill  of  Downings  feveral  hun- 
dred yards — runs  through  a  great  part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen— and  falls 
into  the  River  Barrow  at  Monaftereven,  after  a  courfe  of  31-T  miles, — • 
It  is  navigated  by  boats  of  from  30  to  50  tons  burthen  •,  and  fupplied 
with  water  throughout  the  different  levels  from  numerous  Hreams  or 
rivers,  viz.  the  Black-wood-mill,  Loughlewhelnan,  Brockals,  and 
Fouraunfan  ftreams  on  the  North  ;  and  on  the  Soutli  by  the  Great 
Bog,  Miler's-town  and  Donore  flreams,  and  the  Mill-town  river, 
which  is  made  navigable  four  miles  from  the  great  trunk,  and 
terminates  near  the  Curragh  ;  but  that  which  fupplics  the  capital 
with  fuch  abundance  of  mofl  excellent  water,  is  the  Great  Morrell, 
taken  in  at  the  fifteenth  lock  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  There 
are  26  Iccks  on  this  navigation  (6  double  and  20  fmgle)  the  falls  ia 
W'hich  vary  from  4  feet  3  inches,  to  19  feet  7  inches.  The  fummit 
level  is  202  feet  4  inches  above  the  James's-ftreet  harbour  ;  82  feet  9 
inches  above  the  river  Barrow  at  Monaftereven  ;  and  265  feet  above 
the  tide  in  the  Liffy  at  Dublin. 

Thefc  works  have  been  principally  condufted  and  effefted  by  Rich- 
ard Evans,  E!'|.  engineer,  whofe  integrity  and  zeal  have  been  rivalled 
only  by  the  ingenuity  and  refources  he  difplayed  in  the  courfe  of  one 
of  the  moft  arduous  undertakings  in  the  liiftory  of  inland  navigation. 

From  this  canal'a  collateral  cut  to  Naas  is  completed  by  the  Kildare 
company,  and  feveral  others  are  meditated  ;  particularly  one  to  the 
Prolperous — another  to  Athy,  and  the  tide  water  in  the  Barrow — and 
another  towards  the  Shannon  at  Banagher  by  Edenderry,  &c. 

The  completion  of  this  canal  has  communicated  the  moft  effential 
advantages  to  the  country  through  which  it  paffes,  and  its  vicinity, 
and  through  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  adjoining  countries,  reclaim- 
ing large  tratts  of  land  and  bog,  incrcafing  their  value,  extending  acri- 
culture  and  manufafturei,  and  conveying  the  important  lupplies  of 
tlour,  corn,  coal,  turf.  &c.  See.  by  a  cheap  and  expeditious  carriage 
to  the  metropolis  ;  from  whence  it  tranfports  in  return  thofe  neceffa- 
ries  wliich  render  the  infercourfe  of  the  city  and  country  of  fuch  re- 
ciprocal benefit. — To  thefe  advantages  are  to  be  added,  the  many 
conveniencies  afforded  to  travelling,  &c.  by  the  eftablifhing  of  com- 
modious p'acquet  boats  on  this  line,  which  paffing  rapidly  to  different 
ffagcs  every  day  at  ftated  hours,  afford  one  of  the  chcapeff,  moft  expe- 
ditious and  focial  modes  of  conveyance  yet  known  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, i 

From  the  tolls  on  this  navigation,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  their 
pacqucts,  a  very  confiderable  revenue  accrues  to  the  company,  whofc 
fortitude  and  perfeverance  in  effefting  this  great  national  work,   uu- 
dc;- the  moft  difcouraging  circumftanccs,  claim  the  praife  and  grati- 
tude 
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tude  of  their  countrymen.  Their  fuccefs  has  at  length  proved  from 
experience,  that  the  effeftual  mode  of  condufting  canals,  is  by  compa- 
nies, fubfcribing  rateably  to  the  expenfe,  and  procuring  from  parlia- 
ment fuch  aid  as  their  importance  and  utility  may  entitle  them  to 

claim.  r  •,       '       c  J    1 

DuBLtK  Society.]  Ireland  has  the  honour  of  having  formed  the 
firft  agricultural  fociety  in  Europe,  and  has  continued  to  maintain  the 
precedence  of  its  merit  alfo  unrivalled.  This  fociety  originated  about 
the  year  1731,  and  was  fupported  folely  by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions 
of  it's  members,  amounting  to  about  icool.  per  annum  ;  with  this  fund, 
and  the  animating  zeal  of  feveral  individuals,  particularly  Dr.  Madan^ 
and  Mr.  Prior  (two  of  the  moft  valuable  patriots  which  any  country 
has  produced)  they  communicated  many  of  thofe  benefits  to  which  the 
prefent  improving' appearance  of  the  nation  is  in  a  great  degree  in- 
debted, for  feveral  years  paft,  the  legillature  have  given  them  the 
moft  liberal  grants,  which  have  enabled  them  to  extend  their  views  as 
well  to  arts  and  manufaftures  as  to  agriculture.  The  fchool  for  por- 
trait, ornament,  and  arcliitea  drawing,  under  the  direaion  of  this  fo- 
cietv,  has  proved  a  prolific  nurfery  for  the  fine  arts  ;  having  produced 
a  number  of  genuiifes,  the  boaft  and  ornament  of  their  country,  and 
the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]     This  fubjeft  has  at  length  become 
of  confequence  10  the  people  of  Ireland.     Through   the  concurrence 
of  various  favourable  circumftances,  the  revolution  in   America,   and 
the  embarraffment  of  Great-Britain,  Providence  feconding  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  broke  the  chains,  which  trading  jealoufy  and 
national  injuftice,  had  fo  long  impofed   upon   this   country.     Whilft 
the  fun  of  commerce  and  power  in  Venice,  in  Genoa,  in  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,   and  other  countries  rofe  and  fet  ;  the   kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, more  fruitful  in  foil,  more  powerful  in  people,  more  fortunate  in 
fituation,  and  more  ftrong  in  natural  refources,  was  compelled  for  lev- 
eral  hundred    years  to  look  on   thefc   events  a  joylefs    and  indifferent 
fpeaator.     During  that  long   night   of  mifery  to  Ireland,   where  her 
fields  ftained  with  the  blood  of  infurreaions  rapidly  treading  on  the 
heels  of  each  other  ;  railed  either  by  a  ienfe  of  oppreffion,  or  foment- 
ed by  the  interefted  artifices  of  Englifh  mmifters  and  their  creatures. — 
Thefe  produced  perpetual  change  and  confequent  infecurity  of  proper- 
ty ;  and  confifcation  being  often  the  objea,    was  generally  the  efFe6t 
of  excited  diforder.     In  a  country  fo   diflraaed,    manufaftures  could 
not  take  root,  and  commerce   could  not  flourifli.     Thefe  are  the  off- 
fpring    of  peace  and  fettlement,  which  were  here  experienced  but  for 
iliort'intervals  till  the  revolution. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  late  eman- 
cipation of  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  1779,  this  unfortunate  country  ex- 
perienced a  feries  of  the  moft  wanton  and  impolitic  reftriaions*  from 
England,    equally    injurious    to  the    intercourie  and   profperity   of 

both. 

In  1698  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  addreffed  King  William, 

to  emnlov  his   influence  in   Ireland  to  "  fupprefs  the  woollen  manu- 

'     '  faaure 

*  Between  the  years  1740  and  1779,  there  were  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  embargoes  in 
Ireland,  one  of  whicit  laftcd  three  years." 
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fachure  therein  ;"  to  which  he  anfwered  the  lords,  "  that  his  majeftv* 
will  take  care  to  do  what  their  lordQiips  have  defired" — and  to  the 
commons  he  anfwered  "  I  fhall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  difcourage  the 
woollen  trade  in  Ireland" — And  indeed  lb  fuccelsfuUv  was  this  baneful 
influence  employed  upon  the  lesriil  iture',  that  they  palled  an  aft  layin?; 
heavy  duties  on  the  export  of  their  woollens  to  E'ns^land,  where  a  law 
was  alfo  m.ide  in  the  following  year  prohibiting  our  exports  to  other 
countries,  fj  that  between  the  two  legiflatures  the  mauufaaure  was  as 
completely  annihilated  as  it  could  be  by  law. 

The  immediate  confquences  to  Ireland  fhewed  the  value  of  what 
fhe  lod  ;  many  thouiand  miuufad  u-ers  were  obliged  to  leave  this  king- 
do  n  for  want  flf  emplovment  ;  many  parts  of  the  fouthern  and  wef- 
tern  counties  were  fo  depopulated,  that  they  have  not  yet  recovered  a 
reafonable  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  the  v/hole  kingdom  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  greateft  poverty  and  diftrels. 

In  conlideration  of  this  lofs,  the  IriOi  were  to  get  full  and  unrivalled 
polfelTion  of  the  linen  trade  ;  as  if  one  manufaft  ire  was  fafficicnt  for" 
the  employment  of  a  whole  nation,  erpecially  where  a  large  mjorit/ 
of  it  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  procefs  or  habits  of  the  trade,  and 
poffcfTing  but  little  of  the  necell'arv  m  iterial  ;  whilft  in  the  other,  the 
hand.5  were  formed  even  to  enviable  perfetlion,  and  the  materials  were 
poffclfcd  at  home  in  abundance,  i'he  Infn  women  were  to  become 
I'pinners  for  the  Englifh  manufafturers,  and  the  richer  were  to  become 
the  clothiers  for  the  poorer  nation. 

Several  years  had  elapfed  before  thepromifed  encouragement  to  the 
linen  was  granted  ;  and  lo  wretched  a  ftate  was  it  in,  in  the  year  1700, 
that  the  exports  of  linen  amounted  in  value  but  to  l],!  1  2I. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  deprived  ac  we  have  mentioned,  of  the 
Woollen,  were  obliged  to  confine  their  fole  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  Linen.  As  with  individuals  fo  with  nations,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  exclufivelv  bent  to  one  objeG,  it  cannot  avoid  fucceeding 
in'its  purfuit  to  a  coiifiderable  degree.  An  A£lol  Parliament  was  pall- 
ed in  Ireland  in  I  709,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  truf- 
tees  for  the  difpofal  of  the  revenue  granted  for  tlie  encouragement  of 
the  linen  manulaftare.  From  this  board,  called  the  Trujices  of  the  lin- 
en and  hempen  manufaciures  in  Ireland,  has  the  important  objeft  of  their 
appointment  received  the  moft  zealous  and  unremitting  attention  ; 
and  to  them  this  kingdom  is  principally  indebted  for  the  flowriiliing 
ftate  to  which  the  manufafture  has  attained,  and  f c  r  the  clurafter  it 
maintains  in  all  countries.  The  province  of  Ulfter  was  the  firfl 
wherein  it  was  extended  ;  here  it  was  aftively  taken  up  by  the  induf- 
trious  delcendants  of  the  hardy  Scotch  Colonies  fettled  therein,  and 
ftill  it  continues  the  principal  feat  of  the  manufatture.  1  he  other 
provinces  have  but  a  fmall  comparative  Ihare,  although  that  of  Con- 
naught  has  been  making  conliderable  advances  in  the  coarfer  branches 
for  lomc  years. 

To  give  the  reader  a  more  perfeG:  idea  of  the  progrefs  and  import- 
ance of  this  mmufafture,  we  have  annexed  a  view  of  the  quantities 
expoited  at  diiferent  periods  ;  and,  as  the  export  of  Linen-Yarn  is  in 
fome  degree  conne£lcd  with  the  fubjeftj  we  have  alio  given  a  fimilar 
view  of  it, 
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Years. 

Linen  Cloth. 

Linen  Yarr 

1. 

Yards. 

Ct.         cjrs. 

lb. 

1713 

l,8i9,8i6A 

11,802          2 

»7 

1723 

4:37^,545 

15,^7^         3 

17 

»733 

4,777,076 

13^357         2 

21 

1743 

6,058,041 

i4,i6g         1 

10 

1753 

io,493<858 

23,238 

4 

1763 

16,013,10.5 

34,468 

7 

1773 

i8,45o,7cOj^ 

28,078         3 

25 

1783 

i6,039,705i 

35-8i!i         3 

23 

1784 

24,96. ,898 

330 '3         2 

^5 

^7^5 

26,677,647 

28,842         1 

5 

1786 

28,168,866 

31.06a 

20 

1787 

00.728.728 

31.0^0        2 

0            1 

The  Lawn,  Cambrick,  and  other  finer  branches  of  manufafture, 
mod  of  them  are  in  a  flouriniing  (late. 

The  Woollen  manufafture  ha<  been  in  polTeluon  of  this  country  from 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  reftriftions  under  which  it  had  laboured 
for  above  a  century,  has  confined  its  extent  to  little  more  than  the 
clothing  of  the  peafantry  ;  and  although  the  emancipation  of  trade  was 
expefted  to  produce  powerful  efFefts  upon  this  manufafture,  yet  the 
unreftrained  export  of  Wool  and  Yarn,  and  the  home  market  remain- 
ing unprotefted,  have  caufed,  and  muft  continue  to  caule,  this  valua- 
ble trade  to  remain  in  a  very  torpid  ftate.  Confidering  however  the 
number  of  difficulties  under  which  the  manufafture  ftruggles,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  obferve  the  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived. — 
The  bed  Broad-Cloths  of  Ireland  are  little  inferior  to  the  Engl  ifii,  and 
her  Druggits  are  much  admired.  Her  Blanketing  and  Flannels  are  in 
high  efteem,  and  the  Worfted  branches  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfeftion,  and  many  become  fit  articles  for  extenfive  exportation.  ^ 

Another  branch  of  trade  is  iji  the  produce  of  Cattle,  which  brings 
very  large  returns  into  this  kingdom.-  The  exports  in  this  line  con- 
fift  of  beef,  butter,  cheefc,  candles,  tallow,  hides  (tanned  and  untanned) 
bullocks  and  cows,  hogs,  bacon,  hog's-lard  and  pork. — The  laft  article 
is  one  of  the  moft  increafing  and  valuable  exports,  it  is  the  principal 
among  the  very  few  refources  of  the  numerous  poor  peafantry,  as  it  is 
almoft  the  only  article  which  brings  them  money,  and  being  reared 
without  expenfe,  trouble  or  attention,  the  returns  muft  be  confidered 
as  fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  The  average  export  for  five  years, 
ending  1767,  was  about  40. 000  barrels. — The  like  ending  1774,  was 
46,924  Barrels. — The  like  ending  1782,  was  87,085,  and  in  the  year 
1787  it  rofe  to  101.859. 

The  filk  manufafture  is  of  great  importance,-  but  principallv  confi- 
ned to  the  metropolis,  probably  from  its  connexion  with  the  fafhions. 
Several  branches  have  been  brought  to  the  higbeft  perfe6lioti  ;  their 
damaflcs  and  luteftrings  are  excellent,  and  their  handkerchiefs  are  not 
only  fuperior  to  Englifh,  but  are  alio  unrivalled  by  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, 
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rope.     The  mixed  goods,  or  tablnets  and  poplins,  have  been  leng  cel- 
ebrated. 

The  cotton  manufafture  is  of  late  introduftion.  but  yet  has  arrived 
at  great  perfeftion  and  confiderable  extent.  Confiderable  fiims  have 
been  expended  on  the  erection  of  noble  mills  and  machinery. 

The  glafs  manufafture  has  arilen  to  confiderable  confequence  within 
a  few  years. 

The  manufa£l;ure  of  paper  has  been  advancing  by  filcnt,  but  fteady 
fleps,  to  great  improvement  and  importance  ;  and  from  the  number  of 
hands  it  employs,  and  the  Imall  proportion  the  value  of  tha  material 
bears  to  the  labour,  it  is  certainly  of  the  firil  confequence  to  a  manu- 
fafturing  nation. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  manufafhures  of  Ireland  ;  mod  of 
which  appear,  from  the  befl  evidence,  to  be  daily  increafing  in  extent 
and  improvement. 

Having  enumerated  the  leading  manufaflures,  exports,  of  this  king- 
dom &c.  it  is  necelfary  to  obferve  on  the  principal  articles  which  com- 
pofe  her  imports;  thefe  generally  come  from  or  through  Great-Brit- 
ain,* and  confift  of  her  manufaftures  of  various  denominations,  wool- 
lens, filks,  cottons,  mixed  goods,  haberdafhery,  manufaftures  of  iron, 
fleel  and  other  metals,  groceries,  hops,  bark,  earthen-ware,  beer,  coals 
and  an  infinite  number  of  other  articles  ;  befides  the  produce  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  to  a  confiderable  amount.  The  table  annexed 
will  fhew  the  comparative  value  of  this  intercourfe  ;  but  whilft  it  ftates 
the  balance  to  be  generally  in  favour  of  Ireland,  there  rfiuft  be  thrown 
intotheoppofite  fcale,the  remittauce«to  abfentees,  intereftof  money  lent 
on  Irifh  eftates,  penfions,  freight  and  infurance  of  fliips,  remittances  to 
regiments  on  the  Irifh  cftablifhment,  &c.  &c.  amounting  in  all  to 
above  a  million  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two  millions    fterling. 

The  annexed  table  is  cxirafted  from  the  Irifh  Cuftom  Houfe  ac- 
counts. 

*  The  people  of  Ireland  continue  to  complain  loudly  ofthe  want  of  reciprocity  in  their 
trading  intercourfe  with  Great- Britain  as  well  on  the  fubjett  of  malt  and  beer  as  a.  multitude 
of  other  articles,  notkfs  remarkable. 
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Value  of  Goods  Exported  to,  and  Imported  from  Great- Britain,  at  different 

periods. 


Ex 

ports. 

Imports 

£' 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1700 

814,745 

15 

© 

792,473 

3 

2{- 

^7<^5 

516,771 

17 

o| 

497,794 

1 

9i 

1710 

7^"A97 

2 

6f 

554,247 

13 

4 

i/'S 

i,5^9^7^5 

14 

li 

972.688 

9 

11^ 

1720 

1=038,381 

7 

i| 

89i;678 

5 

6| 

^7^5 

1:053;782 

13 

iii 

819,761 

13 

3^ 

1730 

992,832 

7 

o| 

929,896 

1 

0 

»735 

1,248,410 

16 

o| 

935,84^ 

8 

9l 

1740 

1,259,853 

6 

H 

849,678 

7 

loi 

^745 

1,390,930 

8 

9f 

949,603 

15 

10 

1750 

1,069,864 

1 

2| 

9 -''0,3  40 

17 

oi 

^755 

1,312,176 

2 

6| 

1,039,911 

10 

4| 

1760 

1,450,757 

8 

6| 

1,094,752 

12 

1^1 

»7% 

1,693,197 

5 

7 

13439,969 

4 

H 

1770 

2,408,838 

12 

2i 

1,878,599 

6 

11 

^775 

2,379,858 

9 

8| 

1,739,543 

18 

4i 

1780 

2,384,898 

16 

7i 

1,576,635 

13 

5^ 

1781 

2,187,406 

15 

oi 

2,432,417 

13 

10 

1782 

2,709,766 

18 

i| 

2,277,946 

10 

8| 

1783 

1,989,290 

6 

9 

2,320,455 

18 

7l 

1784 

2,337,273 

1 1 

loi 

2,400,456 

16 

4i 

^7^S 

2,764,753 

1 

Hi 

1,949,074 

0 

III 

1786 

3>o39,53i 

3 

5i 

2,346,024 

1 

6| 

»j87 

3,2qq,523 

12 

loi 

2.326,756 

19 

0 1. 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  Irifli  trade,  the  intercourfc  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  alfo  to  the  Wefl-India 
iilands,  has  been  an  accefTion  of  confiderable  confequcncc.  To  the 
Matter  the  exports  arc  principally  compofed  of  produce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  various  forts,  and  is  a  trade  that  proraifcs  to  increafe  to  a  great 
extent,  if  not  reftrained  by  the  illiberal  conftruftion  of  the  navigation 
laws,  which  prevent  their  fending  the  redundancy  of  their  imports  in- 
to the  Englifh  markets.  The  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonics  is  compof- 
ed of  fimilar  exports  as  to  the  iflands,  and  will  probably  rife  to  eq^ual 
importance  ;  but  with  the  American  States  it  is  expe£led  to  be  much 
fuperior. 

The  trade  to  Portugal  is  one  of  the  moft  important  to  the  kingdom, 
and  conftanily  produces  a  confiderable  balance  in  her  favour  :  In  fome 
years  the  export  of  butter  alone  has  been  equal  to  the  whole  of  her 
imports  from  that  country,  which  principally  confifl  of  wine,  fait, 
fruit,  oil,  pot-afh  and  cork  ;  for  which  are  fent  in  return  butter,  beef, 
pork,  tallow,  cheefe,  fhoes,  new  and  old  drapery  and  fine  linens,   &c. 

The  trade  with  Spain  coniifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  of  import 
and  export  as  to  Portugal. 

The  exports  to  France  generally  confiftof  beef,  butter,  pork,  hides, 

':andles,  tallow,  wheat,  flour,  bifcuitj  linens,  woollens,  fhocs,  and  fun- 
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dry  other  manufaftures  ; — and  the  imports  of  wine,  brandy,  paper, 
capers,  oil,  cork,  fait,  gloves,  cambrick,  &c.  The  balance  of  this 
irade,  though  fluctuating,  has  been  generally  inTavour  of  Ireland. 

The  trade  with  flolland  and  Flanders,  confifts  principally  of  an  ex- 
port of  beef,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  linen,  new  and  old  drapery,  flan« 
nels,  frize,  woollen  yarn,  ice.  and  the  imports  of  flax,  thread,  linfeed, 
and'linfeed   oil,  paper,    garden-feeds,  Geneva,  fnuff,  drugs,  dying- 

ftuffs,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  Eaft  Country,  including  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Ruflia,  the  Baltic,  confifts  of  an  export  nearly  fimilar  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  imports,  of  iron,  timber,  deals,  tar,  train-oil,  hemp, 
tlax,  bdtk,  &c. 
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Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denomi- 
nations and  the  like  fabric  with  thole  of  England,  only  an  Englifh 
{hilling  palfcs  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence,  and  fo  in  proportion  in 
the  other  coins. 

Bank  OF  Ireland.]  The  fub  fori  hers  to  the  national  bank  were 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1783,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  bufinefs  on  the 
25th  June,  in  the  fame  year,  upon  a  capital  ftock  of  60O5OO0I.  which 
conriftedof4  per  cent,  government  debentures  depohted  at  par, — 
Thefe  debentures  were  cancelled  by  government,  agreeably  to  aft  of 
parliament,  and  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  granted  in  lieu 
thereof.  In  addition  to  their  capital  they  borrowed  bo,oool.  previ- 
ous to  the  opening  of  the  bank,  for  which  they  ilfued  debentures  at  5 
per  cent,  and  in  1 781  a  further  fum  of  40,000!.  on  the  like  terms. 

In  this  bank  are  depohted,  certain  monies  received  into  his  majelly's 
treafury  ;  and  by  an  aft  paffed  in  1784,  all  money  lodged  in  the  courts 
of  chancery  and  exchequer  are  alfo  to  be  depohted  in  the  bank. 

The  governors,  direftors,  and  officers  are  annually  elefted  in  the 
month  of  April.  Of  the  15  direftors  5  muft  be  new.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  the  governor,  is  the  aftual  poffelTion  of  5000I.  ftock  ;  of  the 
deputy  governor  3000I.  and  of  each  of  the  dire6lors  2000I. 

Under  the  direftion  of  this  company,  an  office  was  opened  in  June 
1  787,  for  purchafing  light  guineas  and  half  guineas,  on  terms  fo  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  public,  that  it  has  proved  of  the  utmoft  utility. 

Military  strength.]  The  military  eftablifliment  of  Ireland 
confills  of 

Four  regiments  of  dragoon  guards  684  men 

Eight  regiments  of  dragoons  1416 

Twenty-eight  regiments  of  foot  13132 

Total         15,232 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  ordnance,  which  is  on  a  diftinft  eftablifh- 
rnent,  and  is  compofed  of  6  companies,  of  50  men  each,  making  in  the 
whole  300. 

Of  this  force,  Great-Britain  may  employ  feven  regiments  (or  3-283 
inen)  on  foreign  fervice  at  the  expenfeof  Ireland  ;  but  during  the  late 
war  the  principal  part  of  the  army  was  withdrawn,  fo  that  in  the  year 
t  ■j'j'j  there  were  little  more  than  3000  men  left  for  the  proteftion  of 
the  kingdom. 

Cities,  pt;bhc  edifices,  &c.]  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
?5,  in  extent,  beauty  and  number  of  inhabitants,  the  fecond  city  in  the 
Briiifn  dominions.  It  is  htuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  on  the 
rivcv  Liffey,  near  its  junftion  with  the  fea,  in  latitude  53*  20'  and  is 
"about  S70  miles  N.  W.  of  London, 

Dublin  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  above  one-fourth  of  London.  It 
.s  tvvo  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  nearly  equal  ; 
fo  that  the  circumference  may  be  about  eight  Irifh  miles.  It  lies  moftly 
on  ^  level,  or  rather  low,  in  refpeft  to  the  adjacent  country  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  old  town  being  built  on  a  marfhy  foundation.  Its  increafe 
thefe  lafl  twenty  years,  is  almofl  incredible  :  In  the  year  1754,  the  re- 
t'-'TOof  houfes  was  12,857,  and  in  ySSj  is  was  133J941  it  r.ow  con- 
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tains  at  a  m<sdcrat'e  cOinputation,  about  15,000  houfes,  moftly  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  are  eftimated  at  near  200,000  fouls,  and  is  daily  in- 
creafing  both  in  extent  and  population. 

Dublin  would  have  had  a  commodior.s  and  fecure  flafion  for  {hip- 
ping, if  the  entrance  of  the  bay  had  not  been  fo  choaked  up,  that  vef- 
lels  of  great  burthen  cannot  eome  over  the  bar  :  But  the  defefts  of  the 
harbour  are  greatly  remedied,  by  a  prodigious  work  ot  llone  and  piles 
of  wood,  extending  about  three  miles  into  the  bay. 

At  the  end  of  the  piles,  there  is  a  light  houfe  ere£ted,  ciirioufly  con- 
ftrufted  of  hevvn  ftone.  The  approach  to  the  city  from  the  harboui* 
exhibits  a  mon;  beautiful  profpcft.  It  is  a  fpacious  amphithearre, 
bounded  moflly  by  a  high  fliore  ;  and  the  country  all  round  is  iriter- 
fperfed  with  white  villas,  which   have  a'  pleating  effeft. 

The  river  I.ifl'ey,  though  navigable  for  fliips  of  a  moderate  burderi-,- 
as  far  as  the  old  Cuftom-houfe,  is  but  narrow,  the  breadth  being  irj 
fome  parts  250  feet,  in  others  only  140.  It  runs  for  two  miles  almofti 
flraiaht  through  thecitv,  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  form- 
ing  Ipacious  quays,  wailed  in  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  At  the- 
breadth  of  a  wide  ftreet  from  the  river  on  each  hue,  the  houfes  arc' 
built  oppofite  each  other,  which  has  a  grand  eiTeft.  Over  the  Liffey 
arc  ercfted  five  bridges,  two  of  ihem,  Eifex  and  the  Queen's,  are  ele- 
gant ftruftures  ;  the  other  three,  Ormond,  Arran,  and  Bloody-bridges, 
have  but  little  to  recommend  them,  bcfides  affording  the  convenience 
of  paflfage. 

This  city  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;.  and  the  univerfity  lends  two  more.  Befides  two  cathedrals, 
(Chrift's  and  St.  Patrick's)  there  arc  eighteen  parifli  churches,  lix 
meeting-houfesfor  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Baptifis,  three  for  Mctho- 
difls,  one  for  Moravians,  two  for  Quakers  ;  fifteen  RoTnan-catholic 
chapels,  three  nunneries,  one  Jewifh  fynagogue,  and  fourteen  hofpitals. 
The  linen  and  yarn  halls,  fifteen  public  markets  for  every  fpecies  of 
provifions,  of  which  Ormond  market  is  perhaps  the  firft  in  liurope, 
and  fcven  public  prifons.  The  Four  Courts,  confiding  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  King's-bench,  Common-pleas,  and  Exchequer,  arc 
held  here,  asalfoCouils  of  Prerogative,  Delegate,  Confiflory,  and 
Admiralty  ;  feveral  halls  for  corporations,  &c.  one  theatre,  feven 
cofFee-houfes,  befides  a  number  of  elegant  hotels  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  foreigners. 

The  eaft  end  of  the  town  on  each  fide  of  the  LifFcy  is  extending  fafl, 
by  feveral  new  flreets,  on  a  noble  fcale  ;  and  when  the  bridge  which 
is  in  contemplation  for  uniting  the  line  from  Grafton  to  !:Jackville- 
flreet  is  built,  and  the  various  avenues  intended  to  be  opened  thereto 
are  completed,  Dublin  will  be  unrivalled  in  Europe. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Dxiblin  is  vefted  in  a  lord 
mayor.  24  aldermen,  2  fheriffs,  and  97  common  council,  who  are  elefted 
by  the  feveral  corporations.  The  various  departments  of  its  police 
arc  partly  in  the  hands  of  this  corporation,  and  partly  in  feveral  boards 
inflitutcd  for  the  purpole  within  thefc  lew  years.  In  the  former  is 
the  care  of  the  water,  wliich  they  are  to  fee  carefully  and  conflanlly 
diflributcd  to  everypart  of  the  metropolis,  from  two  principal  fources, 
one  from  a  bafon  at  the  wcfl  end  of  the  city,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Jame»'- 
ftrcct,  which  aifords  a  noble  head  of  water,   being  chiefly  fupplied  by 
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I  1     ,r,rl  tl-.^  Other  from  the  Litley  at  inand-hrl(l>^r,  where 

<iie  grand  canal  ;  ^"^  *^^f  °';f ''°^f,  ^  ,vatcr  to  a  proper  level  fov 
a  forcing  engme  ^^'^^  J^h  tde  of  the  city  :  From  thcfe  lourccs  it 
the  better  lupply  of  the  ""^^  ^^^^  °^^  f^/.^^^^y  other  in  Europe, 
is  fuppHcd,  m  a  dcg.-ec.per  -p.  ["^P-.^  '^^^/,,p;,,i  of  the  province 
Cork  IS  the  fecond  ^'^yj"^  ^  '^'^'J  ^^1^,\.  ^^agiftrates,  and  fends  two 
cf  Muafter,  governed  by  a  -/-  ^^^^^^^^^^'^^^  -^^^^  i„\he  river  Lea, 
members   to    parl.ament.      It  i.   le^t  ^^^^^^ 

-''-''  !rrSnh  ::2  Sr;^::  ^^i:^^  nde,  over  whieh  a  c 
""""  'Tnrat  b    d"c     by   which  the  communication    wUh  the  oppofuc 
placed  n^;^^J';\X'ved      The  idand  is  interfeaed   by   feveral  canals 
'°'u'"^'T,ilm  artificial,  wh..h  betngbanked  nr,  bring  up  Taips  almoft 
cither  natural  oi  ai  tmcjai,  \^i   \  5  ^        -^-j     fituation  of  the 

•"  ".^lf,i:tA    iS:"  roiSt  hetrthld  fouU,,  and  U,e  .Idd.e 

Sr^nd -fo   Se'^tf:      .ncetlng.houfcs,    belonging  '°  J-^V-"-!; 

jr^tudi"  gr;tth.  chancy    fpho,o,s   ^^"d  ^^nlU.-  foundan^^^^^^^ 

numerous  and  wcU  fuppor.ed  '  ^P"" '^■=.  '"  °';',,;S.  W.of  Dublin, 
ranks  as  the  fecond  =n  the  k.ngdcjn   and  '=    j:^  ^'^--^  ^"^^^  ^,.^  ;„  fo^. 

The  trade  of  Cork  .s  very  ^nf-'l'l^^'^'  'l^'t  l'^  'Z\iwc  of  war  it  is 
artieles  trrueh  fuperlor  to  thole  of  the  "-•;^>  "P"''''^       ^   ^  j„„  ,„ 

the  great  marVet  for  P'^°-''"-;£°"^;iTe"  „  \,po  c°"|-'ft  °f  '-">• 
inexhauatble  lupply.  The  <"•"='  f'^'""'  ,-^1^3  butter,  candies, 
wool,  hay  and  woollen  yarn,  ^-tlets      =,ge     h  des,^bu^  ^,  ^^^^^  ^,^. 

foap,  talow,  •-"■"1^  *-,  .^V^ooro  Irlland.slV.dtobeconrbed 
tent  10  this  county,  that  '"'■  .""'J"  ,,^,  ,^,,  {„„s,  ratteens,  frizes, 
here  ;  the  manufaaures  eonl.a  of  """'"'A  '^3"  ~,c  but  when  agvi- 
druggets,    narrow   clotns,coa_*hn^,aoang^^^^^^^^^        ^^,^  ^^g.^_ 

?uf  :;o\^nt:Tartrwm  n:  valuable,,  as  being  derived  from 
thcinlargedinduftty  and  ingenuity  of  .h=  P^P'  ;  ^.„^„  „„,,, 

xi:  cl'd^,.:i'"^:nT:;d  !hX|n;  tow^  ^-^^^i^:::^z 

the  fou.h  par,  "f  »?-- °fS™y"<»ct:„",rwhldrvTd:i"felf  about 
.he  King's  Iftand,  formed  by^lre  Shan  K>n    whiph  d  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

half  a  mde  above  tae  city.      1  he  irun  tovya  Baal's.— 

ftde  of  the  river,  and  both  are  unUed  ^^/J^^^J  ^'n^  w  d^^^^^^^^^ 
Thcfe  towns  in  their  ancient  ftate  confifted  but  ot  one  wiae 
ftreet   cut  at  ridit    angles  by  many  narrow  lanes;  at  prelcnt  ^ne  cu> 
fsTarge   popu  ous  and^regular  ;  three  miles  in  cnxumfer^i^e^  .^s  fup- 
^o^d  to  Contain  abov.  40  PCO  inhabitants,  and  is  9^  mdc:  S.  W,b/ W, 
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from  Dublin,  and  about  60  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  fheriffs  and  other  magi ftrates  ;  is  a  city  and  county  in  itfelf 
and  fends  two  member?  to  parliament.  Its  trade  is  confiderable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  export  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  rape-feed,  &c',  &c. 
and  the  manufaftures  of  linen,  woollen  and  paper  are  carried  on  to 
fome  extent  ;  that  of  gloves  is  no  lefs  celebrated  abroad  than  at  home, 
for  their  uncommon  delicacy  p.ud  beauty. 

Belfaft,  though  afew  yeaisfince  of  inferior  or  fecond  rate  confe- 
quence,  now  ranks  amongft  the  firil  towns  in  Ireland;  to  which  im- 
portance it  has  arrived  by  the  moft  rapid  progrefs,  and  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  cnlcrprizing  aftivity  of  its  merchants,  the  uncommou 
induftry  of  its  people,  and  from  its  fuuation,  being  the  medium  throui^h 
which  are  conveyed  the  im.ports  and  exports  of  a  populous  and  gre°at 
manufafturing  couiitry.  Belfaft  is  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the 
river  Lagan,  at  its  junftion  with  the  Lough  of  Belfaft,  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  at  leaft  30,000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a  Sovereign  and  12 
BurgeiTes,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  80  miles  north  from 
Dublin.  The  ftrcets  are  broad,  the  houfes  generally  modern  and  well 
built.  The  Exchange,  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  are  fuited  to 
the  purpofes  of  their  ereftion,  and  worthy  the  confeoucnce  of  the 
town.  Their  trade  has  rifen  (and  is  daily  riang)  into'confiderable 
value  ;  the  exports  of  linen,  manufaftured  cotton,  glafs,  corn,  beef, 
pork,  and  fundry  other  articles,  are  great  ;  and  their  various  manufac- 
tures form  fome  of  t^c  moft  important  in  the  kingdom. 

_  Waterford  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Suire,  a  broad  and  rapid 
river  \yi^thout  any  bridge,  and  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Norc  and  Barrow,  ail  which  united  form  the  harbour. 

This  city  is  about  eight  mile^ifrom  the  fea,  and  74  miles  fouth-fouth-wcft 
from  Dublin  ;  it  is  a  moft  convenient  port  for  foreign  traffic,  and  its  bar. 
hour  runs  almoft  1  2  miles  up  the  countrv.  nearly  m  a  ftrait  line,  all  the 
xvay  deep  and  clear.  This  city  is  tl-.e  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame 
name,  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  other  magiftrates,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers  to  parliame  n  t  ;  there  are,  a  cathedral  of  great  extent  and  elegance, 
three  churches  (one  of  which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  fpacious,  and 
rivals  any  which  even  the  capital  can  boaft)  four  Catholic  Chapels 
and  places  ofworfh.p  for  French  Proteftants,  Prelbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  Baptifts.  'I  he  Bifhop's  palace  is  a  fine  building  of  hewn  ftone, 
with  two  fronts.  The  Court-houfe,  Exchange,  Cuftom-houfe,  and 
Barracks,  are  neat  handfome  buildings,  and  the  new  Theatre  and  Af- 
fembly  Rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  fine  tafte.  There  are  feveral 
chanty  fchools  and  humane  foundations,  well  fupported.  The  white 
glafs  and  other  manufaftures  of  Waterford  are  in  a  flom  idling  ftate  • 
and  Its  export  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  corn.  &c.  is  confider- 
able ;  to  which  the  extcnfive  inland  navigation  it  has  by  means  of  the 
Nore,  Suirc,  and  Bancw  greatly  contributes  :  as  they  'alfo  do  to  the 
import  trade,  from  the  demand  for  foreign  commodities  in  the  fevcral 
rich  counties  an.l  flourifhing  towns  through  which  thcfe  rivers  flow, 
ihe  trade  it  carries  on  with  Newfoundland,  and  of  which  it  enjoys  the 
principal  fhare,  IS  of  the  utmoft  importance,  as  upwards  of  fcventv 
lailot  ihipping  arc  employed  in  the  fupply  of  tl.e  banks  with  provi- 
sions, &c  and  return  from  thence  and  the  Weft-Indies  with  fifli,  rum, 
lugar,  cotton,  &c.     Some  idea  of  the  provifion  trade  here  may  be  form- 
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cA  bv  the  vaft  number  of  large  liogs  kUled,  which  a:^ount  to  upwards 
of  Sco  per  week,  for  many  weeks  together,  and  ot  butter  there  have 
bccreJorted  from  hence  from  60  to  8c,oooca{ks  a  year. 

KilkTnny  is  one  of  the  beft  inh.nd  cUies  m  this  kmgdom,  pleafantly 
f.tuated  on  the  river  Nore,  dlftant  57  miles  fouth-wcll   from  Uubhn. 
It   f.cr.crned  by  ,  Mayor,  Recorder,  and   Aldermen,     k  compnfes 
wo  fo.-n"  Kilkenny,  lb  called,  and  Irifn-Town,  each  of  wh.ch  fends 
two  to.vns.  '■^'['^\J,^^^^^.  .  3,^d    together,  are  computed  to  contain 
awTo':::   n^^bi  r:      it  has'tlo^hurches,  and^fcveral  Catholic 
chapels-!:The  cathedral  (lands  in  a  fcqueRered  htuation    is  a  venerable 
GoThic  Pile  and  built  above  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  clofe  to  it  is  one  of 
. We  r.markaW    round  ^owers,  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  atten- 
hf^avdlers      There  are  two  very  fine  bridges  of  cut  marble  over 
l^N  obn-;  piticularly,  which^oniiftsof  ^bree  elliptic  arches 

beautif  dly  proportioned,  and  might  ferve  as  a  model  of  I'-gbtners 
^nd  e'^^gance.  The  onlv  manufaaures  of  confequence  in  this  c.iy  are 
coartwool  en  cloths,  blankets  of  extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  con- 
SaHe  quantities  of  ftarch  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  manufac- 
ured  thofe  beautiful  chimney-pieces,  which  are  known  all  ove.  he 
kingdom  bv  the  name  of  Kilkenny  marble  ;  which  are  cut  ana  polifli- 
c^y  wate^a  mill  (the  only  one  of  its  kind  probably  in  Lurope  having 
btJinvented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Colles  for  this  P-P«^; 

Galwav  is  the  moft  confiderable  town  m  Couaught,  and  ^^^ff^'"^ 
therioble  bay  of  Galw.y,  on  the  Weftern  Ocean,  120  miles  ^^e ft  from 
nuhlh  It  has  but  one  parifii  church,  an  Exchange,  three  nunnenes, 
fhre  mon  fte;L,  a  cha^ter-ichool,  and  an  hofpital  I^  is  a  county 
'n  itlelf,  governed  bv  a  Mayor,  or  his  Deputy,  two  Sheriffs  and  a  Re 
corder  a^d  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  _  1  he  town  is  f^t  round- 
ed wih  walls,  and  including  its  fuburbs,  contains  about  1 5,ooo  inhabit 
cd  u  un  wa     ,  B         j^j^     j^g  3j.e  earned  on  here  with  great 

f^lr-t,  aid  ei!:Jrov  f'eral  h^^  boats  ;  the  quantity  of  kelp  manu- 

fafturcd  and  exported  is  confiderable.  n    r  ^.„   nnWir    ^n  the 

Londonderry  is   115  miles  north-north-weft  fiom  Dubhn     .n  ti^ 
province  of  Ulfter,  and  capital  of  fhe  county  of  the  fjrne  name      fena 
Uv'O  members  to  parliament,  and   is  governed  by  a  Mayo     and  maer 
Magiftrates.     It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  or  dechvity  ^   ^-ov^l^nn 
beinT  almoft  a  peninlula  at  the  bottom,  and  on  a  narrow  part  «*  Lougl 
lovk  llchfurrounds,   for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,   twothucbo. 
«°ore  of  the  eminence,  and  by  Jhich  they  have  an  open  "avigatioa   0 
tie  ea  on  the  very  n^rth  ofthe  kingdom.     1  his  f^tuation  is  no  tmoie 
advantageous   than  beautiful  -,  the   city   is  -^^"^-f.  ?^"  l^^^  l^alh 
^eal,  and  a  general  appearance  of  order,  induftiy  and  ^obne.y  prevails 
Ihroughout?    Its  t^  ^-onfiderable  .  the  exp^  ^l-^; 

1  ncn-yarn,  gram,  &c.  and  their  e.^ertiO-is  in  ui    .jr 
fi,K=riL,h  leb„n  .Wcefsfu.      T|;=^8„un.  pU>t  o    <^^-^^ 
nroperty  of  the  corporations  ot  London,  iiom  wiuc. 
iias  compounded  ks  foi^rer  name,  ^^^^^^^^^      j,  the  county 
The  other  conliOerable  towns  in  Ireland  are,  ^f^y^  ^         ,,.      / 
Down,  50  miles  N.  from    Dublin,  and   feated  on  the   ^^^  >'  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
whichVs  rendered  navigable  for  large  ve^els  into  the  bay  of  C..mg 
ford  ;  and  by  a  noble  Hanal  which  joins  the  Banan  river  has  ^  ^^^^ 
Sunication  with  Lough  Neagh  and  all  the  circumjacent  ne.ghbou^ 
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hood.— Drogheaa,  feated  on  the  river  Boyne,  which  is  navigable  fo« 
ihips  of  burden  to  the  Quay  ;  20  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  governed  by 
i\  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  ;  is  a  county 'in  itfelf  and 
lends  two  members  to  parliament.— Wexford,  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  6j  miles  S.  from  Dublin  ;  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
other  magiftrates,  and  fends  two  memi^ers  to  parliament;  built  near 
the  fea,  upon  the  river  Slaney.— And  Armagh,  which  is  not  only  one 
of  the  greateft  markets  for  linen,  but  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
other  of  equal  extent,  for  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  for  which 
It  IS  indebted  to  the  unexampled  munificence  of  its  primate. 

Revenue  and  Expenses.  £,  s.  d. 

Hereditary  Revenue           -              -             .  262249  9*  6- 
Additional   duties   on   Cuftoms  and  Excife  in-                                  ^ 

wards  and  outwards                  -         -         .  516695  4  6^ 

Duties  on  ftamped  paper  and  parchment  00800  o  4"* 

Revenue  arifing  from  the  Poll  Office            -  x^iy^  ^  ^ 

Pells  and  Poundage  received  at  the  Treafury  25301  8  1 

Surplus  from  the  public  coal  yards         -          -  864  16  <; 

lottery  offices  licences             -             -           _  233  i8  8 

Rent  of  new  Geneva  County  Waterfor4           -  "oS  14  2^ 

Regimental  Balance              -              .               .  /coo  o  n^ 

AbfentecTax                 ....  ^^^^  °  ^, 

867956     13  6i 

Expenfes  of  Ireland  for  one  yesr,  ending  March  25,  1787. 

Civil  Lift  -  -  »  ,  „  iq„a7        6  w 

Military  Eftablifhment  .  .         .  .^[.gg        g  It 

Extraordinary  Charges  -         -  .  533021        1  qJ 


The  Total  Grofs  Expenfe  12Q2''07     ,.     ,^ 

From  whence  dedufting  lot-  "^   "'"'       "^ 

tery  payments         -         -  iCoooo     o     o 

i  he  mihtia  expenfe  of  one  year    20000     o     o 
And  fums  repaid  out  of  the  pro- 

4uceof  the  tillage  duties  4228  17  nA 

184228     \'j     11^ 
The  Aaual  Expenfe         .  ,  .  1048008  ~7-j     xo\ 

National  Debt.^]  The  debt  of  Ireland  is  confidered  as  havinii 
originated  m  1715,  when  a  vote  of  credit  for  50,0001.  was  paffcd,  on  a 
threatened  mvafion  of  the  kingdom—From  that  period  ifs  proarefs, 
though  irre.plar  and  fluttuating,  was  confidcrable  ;  and  in  the  yenr  1 740 
It  amounted  to  205,1171.  However,  through  the  exercife  of  unulliai 
crconomy,  or  an  incr-afe  of  revenue,  this  debt  was  extinguiflred,  and 
uL^^T  ''y-'"  T^''  ^'°'"  '^^^>'^''  '75<D  to  176Q,  wlien  the  nation 
ITTJ^f^f  '"  ^^^^;^h>^»^.  accumulated  from  £  ..23,438,  the  debt 
in  1761,  to£.o,302,i46,  the  debt  in  1787.  "^    "*  ' 

•  Extrafted  from  the  Journals  o.^ths  Houfe  of  Commons.  HiSTORV,] 
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History.]  See  I.eland's  Hiilory  of  Ireland — O'Conor's  Differta- 
tions  on  the  Hiftory  of  Ireland — And  IliRorical  Trafts  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
Ireland. 


ISLE        OF        MAN. 

THE  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was  t^e  ifleofAnglefea,  not  this 
Ifland.  It  lies  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  is  almoft  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles,  its  breadth 
from  eiglit  to  fifteen  ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is 
fifty-four  degrees  fixteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear 
day  the  three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from  this  ifland.  The 
air  here  is  wholefome,  and  the  climate,  only  making  allowance  for  the 
fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from 
which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refptfts.  The  hilly  parts  are 
barren,  and  the  champaign  fruitful  in  wlieat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax, 
hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.  The  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  as  it  were, 
divides  the  ifland,  both  protefts  and  fertilizes  the  v^allies,  where  there 
is  good  pafturage.  The  better  forts  of  inhabitants  have  good  lizcablc 
horfes,  and  a  fmall  kind,  which  are  fwift  and  hardy  ;  nor  are  they 
troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.  Tlie  coafts  abound  with  fea-fowl ; 
and  the  pufiins,  which  breed  in  rabbit-holes,  are  almoft  a  lump  of  fat, 
and  efteemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid,  that  this  ifland  abounds  with 
iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought  ;  as  are  the  quarries 
of  marble,  flate  and  ilone. 

The  Ifleof  Man  contains  fevcnteen  pariflies  and  four  towns  on  the 
fea-coafls.  CaTtle-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  I'dat  of 
its  government  ;  Pecle,  which  of  late  years  begins  to  flourifli  ;  Dou- 
glas has  the  beft  market  and  befl  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  richeft 
and  moft  populous  to^n,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  it$ 
line  mole,  extending  into  the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  aconflderable 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  Ihips  may  ride 
fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eaft.  The  reader,  by  throw- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  conveniently  this  ifland  is  fltuat- 
ed  for  being  the  ftorehoufe  of  fmugglers,  which  it  was  till  withir> 
thefe  few  years,  to  the  inexpreCTible  prejudice  of  his  majefty's  rev- 
enue. 

The  crown  of  Great-Britain  purchafed  this  ifland  1765  from  the 
Athol  family  to  whom  it  then  belonged,  for  70.000I.  The  Duke  of 
Athol,  however,  retains  his  territorial  property  in  the  ifland,  though 
the  form  of  its  government  is  altered  ;  and  the  king  has  now  the  fame 
rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
inhabitants,  alio,  retain  many  of  their  ancient  conftitutions  and  cuf- 
toms. 

.  The  efl.abliflied  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre- 
eminences of  other  bifliops,  but  does  not  let  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of 
pe<.i3  ;  his  fee  never  having  been  erefted  into  an  Englifli  barony.— 
O  the  moft  excellerit  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  epifcopal 

charafler, 
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chara6ler,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  bifliop  of  Man,  who  prefidcd  ox^er 
that  diocefe  upwards  of  fifty-fevcn  years,  and  died  in  the  year  "ij^^, 
pged  ninetv-three.  -He  was  eminently  diftinguiflicd  for  the  piety  and 
fxemplarinefi  of  his  life,  liis  benevolence  and  hofpitality,  and  his 
imremitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  entruil.'^d  to  his 
care.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  eftabliflied  fcho  )is  tor  the  infl ruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  tlx  inhabitants  of  the  ifiand.  tranflated  forne  of 
his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Mank's  language  to  render  them  more 
generally  ufeful  to  them,  a'jel  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every  par- 
jfh  in  his  diocefe.  Some  of  his  notions  refpcfting  government  and 
church  difcpline  v/cre  not  of  the  moil  liberal  kind  :  But  his  failings 
were  fo  few,  and  his  virtues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  he  was 
a  great  bleiring  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature. 
Cardinal  Fleury  had  fo  much  veneration  for  his  charatier,  that  out  of 
regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an  order  from  tlie  court  of  France,  that  no 
privateer  of  that  nation  fnould  ravage  the  Iflo  of  Man. 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the 
livings  are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks, 
and  is  fpoken  by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  Irifli,  but 
with  a  mixture  of  other  languages.  The  New  Teftament  and  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  The 
natives,  who  amount  to  above  20,000,  are  inoffenlive,  charitable,  &nd 
hofpitable.  The  better  fort  live  in  flone  houfcs,  and  the  poorer  in 
♦hatched  ;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  'ilieir  pro- 
ducts for  exportation  confifi:  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow  ;  which  they 
exciiange  with  foreign  fliipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  occa- 
fion  for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  Man,  is  a 
Vitt'.e  illand  called  the  Calf  of  Man  ;  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circuity 
and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  iome  curiofiti^s  v.-hich  may  amufe  an  antiquary. 
They  conlift  chiclly  of  Runic  fepulchral  infcriptions  and  monuments, 
of  ancient  brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly 
of  pure  gold,  Vvhich  are  fometimes  dug  up,  and  feem  to  indicate  the 
fplendour  of  its  ancient  poifeflbrs. 
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THIS  idand  is  fituatcd  opponte  the  coaft  of  Hampfnire,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two 
to  feven  miles  ;  it  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
znd  is  within  the  diocefe  of  W'inchefler.  Its  greateft  fcngth,  extend- 
rig  from  eafl.  to  weft,  meafures  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  about  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy, 
particularly  the  fouthern  parts  ;  the  foil  is  various,  but  fo  great  is  its 
fertility,  it  was  many  years  ago  computed,  that  more  wheat  was  grown 
here  in  one  year,  i\\zn  could  be  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight  : 
And  it  is  fuppofed  that  its  prefent  produce,  under  the  great  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  land  latetly  brought 
:;Dto  tiiljgp,  has  more  than  kept  pace  v/ith  the  increafe  of  population. 
A  raiige  of  hills,  which  affords  fine  pafturc  for  fheep,  extends  from  call 
to  well:,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifiand.    The  interior  parts  of  the 

illand^ 
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ifland,  as  well  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and 
pifturefque  prnfpefts,  not  only  in  the  paftoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great 
and  romantic  fl.yle.  Of  thefe  beauties,  the  gentlemen  vA  the  iHand 
have  availed  themfelves,  as  well  in  the  clioice  of  fituation  of  their 
houfes,  as  in  their  other  improvements.  Domeftic  fowls  and  poultry 
are  bred  here  in  great  numbers  ;  the  outward-bound  fliips  and  vef- 
fels  at  Spithead,  the  Mother  bank,  and  Cowcs,  commonly  fuvaiil-.ing 
themfelves  fiom  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beatitv 
and  variety  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  ifland,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
p-arden  of  England  :  it  has  fome  very  line  gentlemen's  feat's  ;— 
and  it  is  often  viflted  by  parties  of  pleafure  on  account  of  its  delight- 
ful fcenes. 

The  ifland  is  divided  inf«  thirty  parifhcs  :  And,  according  to  a  very 
accurate  calculation  made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  a- 
mounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  and  twenty-four,  exclufive  of  the 
troops  quartered  there.  Mofh  of  the  farm-houfes  are  built  witb. 
■ftone,  and  even  the  cottages  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each 
its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  flands  nearly  in  tlie  centre  of  the  ifland,  of 
which  it  m.ay  be  confidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties 
itfelf  into  the  channel  at  Cowes  harbour,  diftant  about  five  miles,  and 
being  navigable  up  to  the  quav,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade. — 
The  three  principal  llreets  of  Newport  extend  from  eaft.  to  wefl:,  and 
are  croff^ed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean 
and  well   paved. 

Carilhrooke  can,Ie,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarks 
able  by  the  confinement  of  king  Charles  I.  who  taking  refuge  here, 
was  detained  a  prifoner,  from  Novemb'er  1647,  to  September  1648, — 
After  the  execution  of  the  king,  this  calUe  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  confinement  for  his  children  ;  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, died  in  it.  There  are  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifland,  which 
were  all  eret^ed  about  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
many  other  forts  and  blcckhoufes  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
coafl:  of  England. 


The  SCILLY  ISLES,  anciently  the  SILURES,  are  a  clufl:er  of  dan- 
gerous rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the 
Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part. 
By  their  fituation  between  the  Englifh  channel  and  St.  George's  chan- 
nel, they  have  been  the  defliruftion  of  many  iliips  and  lives.  Some  of 
the  iflands  are  well  inhabited,  and  have  large  and  fecure  harbours. 

In  the  Englifli  channel  are  four  iflands  fubjeft  to  EnglaJid  :  Thefe 
are  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Alderncy,  and  Sark  ;  which,  though  they  lie 
much  nearer  to  the  coafl  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  England,  are 
within  thediocefe  of  Winchefler.  They  lie  in  a  clufter  in  Mount  St. 
Michael's  bay,  between  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Fre- 
belle  in  Brittany,  The  computed  diflance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark 
is  four  leagues  ;  between  that  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues  ;  and  be- 
tween the  fame  and  Alderncy,  nine  league?, 

JERSEY, 


j88     isle  of  wight,  SCILLY,  JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  &c. 

JERSEY,  anciently  C.^SAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
lies  fartheft  within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  in  the  fecond  degree  twenty-fix  minutes  wefl  longitude, 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Nomandy.and  eighty-four  miles  fouth  of 
Porthmd.  The  north  {\de  is  inacceffible  through  lofty  clifls, 
the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the  water  ;  the  higher  land, 
in  its  midland  parr,  is  well  planted,  and  abounds  with  orch- 
ards, from  which  is  made  an  ineredible  quantity  of  excellent 
cyder.  T!ie  vallies  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plen- 
ty of  cattle  and  flieep.  The  inhabitants  negleft  tillage  too  much,  being 
intent  upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and 
particularly  the  manufafture  of  ftockings.  The  hofiey  in  Jevfey  is 
remarkably  fine  :  And  the  ifland  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh  and  wild- 
fo.vl  almoil  of  every  kind,  fome  of  both  r>jing  peculiar  to  the  iiland, 
and  very  delicious. 

The  ifland  is  not  above  twelve  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  fo 
fcilubrious,  that,  in  Camdsn's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  buli- 
nefs  for  a  phyfician.  The  inhabitants  in  num.ber  are  about  20,020, 
and  are  divided  inf)  twelve  parifhes.  The  capital  town  is  St.  Helier, 
or  Hilary,  which  contains  above  400  houfcs,  has  a  good  harbour  and 
caftle,  and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  The  property  of  this  ifland 
belonged  formerly  to  tlie  Cartcrets,  a  Norman  family,  who  have  been 
alv/ay's  attached  to  the  royal  intereft,  and  gave  proteftion  to  Charles  II. 
both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  time  wlieu  no  part  of  the 
Britidi  dominions  durft  recognife  him.  ^  The  language  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  French,  with  which  mod  of  them  intermingle  Englidi  words. 
Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  tlieir  ftaplc  commodity  ;  but  they  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade  in  filh  with  Newfoundland,  and  dilpofe  of 
their  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  of  England,  but  tlie  civil  adminilhation  refts  with  a  bailiff, 
a'Jifted  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this  iiland  is  the  principal  remain  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  depending  on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preferves 
the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  alfembly  of  ftates,  which  is 
as  it  were  a  miniature  of  tiie  Britilh  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time 
of  Edward    I. 

GUERNSEY,  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft,  and  twelve  and  a  half  where  broadeft,  eaft  and  weft  ;  has  only 
ten  panfhes,  to  which  there  are  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes 
bcintf  united,  and  Alderney  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages  of  Gucrn-r 
'fey,  having  one  a-piece.  Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that 
of  Jerfey.  yet  it  is  far  lefs  valuable  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  v/ell  cultivated, 
nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak 
French  :  But  want  of  firing  is  the  greateft  inconveniency  that  both 
iHands  labour  under.  The  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  forts  ;  one  called  the  Old-Caftle,  and  the 
other  Caftic-Cornet.  Guernfey  is  likcwifc  part  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
raan  patrimony. 

ALD)"P.NEY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the 
iieareft  of  all  thefe  illands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  pai- 
fagc  in  ftormv  weather,  v;hcn  the  two  currents  meet  ;  otherwife  it  i» 
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fafe,  and  lias  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  fiiips.   This  iCand  Is  healthy, 
and  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows.  ,      .   ,    ,  - 

SaKK  is  a  fmall  illand  depending  upon  Guernfey  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveniencies  of  hfe  ;-- 
their  number  is  about  300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  la(  -mentioned 
inands  together,  are  thought  to  be  about  20^000.  f  he  rehgion  oi  ak 
the  four  illands  is  that  of  the  church  of  England. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Degrees.  Sq.  Miles* 

Length"6oo'\  t^.^>eft  i*    ^  ^""^  7  ^'  '°"g;  ,       "1 19  ..571 
Breadth  520  J    ^^^'^^^'^  1 45,  4  and  54,40  N.lat.  ;    ^   -^7. 

THE  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  13 
bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  Denmark,  and 
the  Baltic,  on  the  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia, 
on  the  Eaft  •  by  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  It.dy, 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, on  the  Weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rbme,  MoCeile, 
and  the  Maefe. 

Grand  divisions.]      The  divlfions  of  Germany,  according   to 
Zimmermann,  are  as  follows  : 


Divlfions. 

Areas  in  Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Fopulat. 
for  every 

fq.Mile. 

1.  Upper    Saxony 

2.  Lower  Saxony 

3.  Weflphalia 

4.  Upper  Rhine 

5.  Lower  Rhine 

6.  Burgundy 

7.  Franconia 

8.  Swabia 

9.  Bavaria 

10.  Auftria 

11.  Bohemia 

12.  Moravia 

13.  Silefia 

14.  Lufatia 

_ 

3-5O00 

20,480 

20,000 

8.000 

7-328 

7-504 

7^744 

11,664 

16,320 

34,320 

^5,37^ 
6,336 

11,520 
2,880 

3,700,000 
2,100,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,100.000 
1,880,000 

l,O0O;O00 

1,800. coo 
1,600.000 
4,182,000 
2,266,000 

1,137,000 
1,800.000 

400.000 

Total  26,265.000 

i»5 

103 

i»5 

225 

163 

255 
'25 
154 

98 

121 

148 

»79 

157 
136 

Subdivifiom 
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Subdivifio?is  of  each  of  the  Ten   Circles,  viz„ 

1.  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.  Duchy  of  Pomerania.  b.  Ducby  of  Saxe- Weimar.  3.  Duchy 
ofGotha.  4.  Col)urg.  5.  Mcinungen,  6.  Hildburghaufen.  7. 
Eifcnach.  8.  Thuringia.  9.  Anhalt.  10.  Schwarzburg.  ii.Elec- 
torale  of  Brandenburg.  12.  Elcftorate  of  Saxony.  13.  County  of 
Mansfeld.  14.  Werningerode.  15.  Barby.  i5.  Hohenflein.  17. 
HazfeJd.  18.  Reus.  19,  Shaumburg.  20.  Merfeburg.  21.  Naun- 
burg  Zeitz.     22.  Walkenried.      23.  Abbey  of  Quedlingburg. 

2.  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 

SUBDI  VIS  IONS. 

I.  Bifhopric  of  Hildefhcim.  2.  Bifhopricof  Lubec.  3.  Abbey  of 
Ganderfheim.  4.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg.  5.  Duchy  of  Halberfladt. 
6.  Duchy  of  Bremen.  7,  Duchy  of  Cclle.  8.  Duchy  of  Grubenha- 
gen.  9.  Duchyof  Calcnberg.  10.  Duchy  of  Laucnburg.  11.  Duchy 
of  Woifenbuttel.  12.  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  13.  Duchy  of  Hoi- 
ftein.  14.  County  of  Rantzau.  15.  Principality  of  Blankenburg.  16. 
Principality  of  Schwerin.  17.  Principality  of  Ratzeburg.  18.  Impe- 
rial Cities  :  Hamburg,  19.  Lubec.  20.  GoUar.  21.  Miilhaufen.  22, 
Nordhaufen.  23.  Bremen. 
'  3.     Circle    of    M'eflphalia. 

SUBDIVISIONS, 

1,  Bifbopricksof  Munftcr,  a.Ofnaburg.  3.Paderborn.  4.  Liege, 
5.  Duchies  of  Cleves.  6.  Juliers.  7.  Bergen.  8.  Principalities  of 
Minden.  9.  Verden.  10.  Oollfrielland.  11.  Ndlfau.  12.  Olden- 
burg. 13.  Counties  of  Lippe.  14.  Bcnthekn.  15.  Teklenburg. 
16.  Hoya.  17.  Diepholz.  18.  Wied.  19.  Sayn.  20.  Rietberg, 
21.  Limburg.  22.  Seven  Abbies.  23.  Imperial  Cities,  Cologne, 
24.  Aix  la  Chapelle.  25.  Dortmund,  befides  fome  fmaller  counties 
and  lordfl^ips. 

4.     Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Bifliopricks  of  Worms.  Spire,  Stiafburg,  Bafel,  Fulda  ;  Great  Mai*- 
ierfhipof  the  Knights  of  St.  Jobn,  at  Heilerfheirn  ;  3  Provoflies,  the 
Landgraviates  of  Heflc  Cailel  ;  Darmftadt,  Homberg,  P^otenburg,  the 
Principalities  of  NafTau,  Deux  Ponts,  Sponheim,  Veldenz,  Simmern, 
Lautern,  Waldec,  Salm  ;  Counties,  Hanau,  Lichtenberg,  Hanau 
Munzenberg,  Sponheim,  Ifeburg,  Witgenflcin,  Falkenfiein,  Leinin- 
gen,  &c.  Imperial  towns,  Worms,  Spire,  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
Wezlar. 

5.  Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  alfo  called  Eleftoral  Circle, 

St.-BDIViSlONS. 

Four  Eleftorates  of  Mcntz,  Trier,  Cologne,  and  the  P.ilatinate  ;  Du- 
chy of  Arembcrg,  Bailey  of  Coblenz,  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Order ; 
Counties  of  Bcilftein,  Lower  Ifenburg.  1  he  Prince  of  Turn  and  Trfx- 
is,  Poltmafter-gcncral  of  the  Empire,  is  one  of  the  flatcs  of  this  circle, 
but  his  cftatcs  are  not  lituatcd  in  this  circle, 

6.  Circle 
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6.     Circle    of    Burgundy. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Formerly  \j  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  it  ;  the  re- 
maining parts  of  this  circle  are  thoi'e  provinces  which  belong  at  pref- 
ent  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  viz.  Ducliies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Lux- 
emburg, Gueldre  ;  counties  of  Flanders,  Hennegau,  Namur  j  inarc|uif- 
ate  of  Antwerp,  Malines. 

7.  Circle    of    Fran  con  ia. 

SUBDIVISXONS. 

The  bilhopricks  of  Bamburg,  Wurzburg,  Eichftedt,  the  territory  of 
the  great  maft(?r  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Mergentheim  ;  marcjuifate  o^ 
Anfpach,  Bareuth  ;  counties  of  Schwarzenberg,  Wertheim,  Hohea-» 
lohe,  Caftell,  &c.  Ths  Imperial  towns  of  Nurcnberg,  Rothenburg, 
Windlheim,   Schweinfurt,  Weiflenburg. 

8.  Circle     of     Swabia. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Biibopricks  of  Coflanz  and  Augfburg  ;  abbies,  Elwangen,  Kemp- 
ten,  Lindau,  Buchau,  &c.  and  twenty  more  ;  duchv  of  Wurtemberg  ; 
jnarquifate  of  Baaden  ;  principalities  of  Hohenzollern  (the  origin  of 
the  houfe  of  Prufha)  Furilenburg,  Oettingen  ;  counties  of  Konigfegg, 
Baar,  Hohenembs,  &c.  and  many  baronies  ;  twenty  Imperial  tov/ns, 
the  principal  of  which  are  :  Augfburg,  Nordling,  Ulm,  Heilbronn, 
Hall,  Reutling,  &c« 

9.  Circle  of  Bavaria. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  archbifhoprick  of  Salzburg  ;  the  bifhopricks  of  Freifingen, 
Faflau,  Regenfburg  ;  the  provofty  of  Bcrtoligaden  ;  the  abbies  of  St» 
Emeran,  Lower  and  Upper  Munfi.er  ;  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  ;  the  up- 
per palatinate,  Neuburg  ;  the  principalities  of  Sulzbach,  Lcuchten- 
berg  ;  counties  of  Sternllein,  and  feven  others  ;  the  Imperial  town  of 
Regenfburg. 

10.  Circle  of    Auftria. 

SUBDIVISIONS.  ' 

1.  Archduchy  of  Auftria,  or  Lower  Auftria.  2.  Duchy  of  Stiria. 
3.  Carinthia.  4.  Carniola.  5.'  The  Auftrian  Friaul,  or  Coritia.  6, 
The  Littorale,  or  the  government  of  Triefte.  7.  Tyrol.  8.  Upper 
Auftria.  9.  The  bifliopricks  of  Trident  or  Trent.  10.  Brixen,  *  ii. 
Bailey,  Auftria.      12.  Bal.  of  Trafp. 

Befides  thele  ten  circles,  there  belong  alfo  to  the  German  empire  ;: 
1.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  lij: teen  circles.  2.  The 
marquifate  of  Moravia,  divided  into  five  circles  (both  Auftrian  prov- 
inces.) 3.  The  marquifate  of  Lufatia  (belonging  to  the  eleftor  of 
Saxony.)  4.  Silefia,  only  the  fmaller  part  of  it,  fubjc£l  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  belongs  at-  prefent  to  the  Roman  empire.  5.  The  three 
circles  of  immediate  lordfhips  or  fignories,  called  the  euates  of  the 
independent  and  immediate  knighthood  of  the  empire,  viz.  i_^  that  of 
Swabia ;  2  of  Franconia  ;  3  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  have  no  vote  at  the 
Diet,  but  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  empire  ;  each  of  thefe  circle?, 
which  confi ft  of  fmaller  counties,  baronies,  abbies,  fmall  towns,  &€, 
has  its  own  dire£lors.    The  Hundfrucl;  belongs  to  the  third  circle.— 

6,  The 
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6.  Theloidfliipsof  Jevcr,  Kniphaufen,  Rheda,  Mumpelgard,  Schauen, 
and  twenty-eight  more.  7.  Some  lordftiips,  which  are  governed  in 
common  by  more  than  one  ancient  noble  family,  and  which  are  called, 
Immediate  Villages  of  the  Empire. 

Mountains.]  The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps, 
■which  divide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Moravia  from  Bohemia.  But  many  other  large  trafts  of  moun- 
tains are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Forests.]  The  vaft  pallion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting 
the  wild  boar,  is  the  reafon  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and 
chaces  yet  (landing  in  Germany  than  in  moft  other  countries.  The 
Hercvnian  forcft,  which  iti  Caefar's  time  was  nine  days  journey  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcell- 
ed out  into  woods,  which  go  by  particular  names.  Moft  of  the  woods 
are  pine,  fir,  oak  and  beech.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  forefts  of  lefs 
note  in  every  part  of  this  country  ;  almoft  every  count,  baron,  or  gen- 
tleman, having  a  chace  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure-houfes,  and 
wcU-ftocked  with  game,  viz.  deer,  of  which  there  arc  feven  or  eight 
forts,  as  roebucks,  ftags,  &c.  of  all  fizes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a 
vaft  growth  ;  plenty  of  hares,  conies,  foxes,  and  boars.  They  abound 
fo  much  alfo  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  pcafants  have 
them,  as  well  as  venifon,  for  their  ordinary  food. 

Rivers  AND  lakes.]  No  country  can  boaft  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  ftands  the  Danube  or  Do- 
naw,  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  and  which  fome  pre- 
tend to  be  naturally  the  fineft  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  to 
Belgrade  in  Hungary,  it  is  fo  broad,  thai  in  the  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  Chriftians,  fiiipsof  war  have  been  engaged  on  it  •,  and  its 
conveniency  for  carriage  to  all  the  countries  througli  which  it  paiTcs  is 
inconceivable.  The  Danube,  however,  contains  a  vaft  number  of  cat- 
arafts  and  whirlpools  ;  its  ftream  is  rapid,  and  its  courfe,  without 
reckoning  turnings  and  windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620  miles.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer  and  Mofclle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  fo  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are 
thofe  of  Conftance  andErcgentz.  Belides  thefe  arc  the  Chiemfee,  or 
the  lake  of  Bavaiia  ;  and  the  Zirnitzer-fec  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
whofe  waters  often  run  off"  and  return  again  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

Befides  tliofe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fomc  of  which  are  found  pearls, 
Germany  contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  ftanding  water,  which  are 
next  to  pcftilential,  and  afflift  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  de- 
plorable diforders. 

Productions  mineral,  vfgetablk,  "1  From  the  advantageous 
AND  ANIMAL,   COMMERCE,   &c.  J  fituatioH  and  thc  great  ex- 

tent of  Germany,  from  the  various  appearance  of  the  foil,  thc  number 
of  its  mountains,  forefts,  and  large  rivers,  wc  muft  naturally  expeft,  and 
we  aftually  find  an  extraordinary  variety  and  vaft  plenty  of  ufeful  pro- 
duftlons.  The  northern,  and  chiefly  the  north-eaft  parts,  frirniHi  many- 
forts  of  peltry,  as  fkins  of  foxes,  bears,  wolvcr,  fquirrels,  lynxes,  wild 
cats,  boars,  &c.  the  fouthcrn  parts  produce  excellent  wines  and  fruits  ; 
thc  middle  provinces  great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  and  minerals.  Mines 
have  been  explored  in  Germany  from  thcoarlieft  times^  and  the  riches 

derived 
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derived  from  them  were  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  and  the  H^pport 
oiFthe  former  celebrated  trade  of  the  Wnetians.  The  Hartz  mouiiuini 
in  Lower  Saxony  contain  gold,  filver,  cupper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt, 
vitriol,  fulphur,  and  other  minerals  :  ^old,  however,  is  found  only  in, 
the  lower  Hartz,  to  the  amount  of  fome  hundred  ducats  :  hlver  is  coin- 
ed annually  in  the  upper  Hartz,  to  the  amount  of  600,000.  or  accordi 
ing  to  other  ftatements, 655,000  dollars  :  And  the  value  of  all  the  min-i 
erals  of  the  Hartz  amounts  to  near  double  that  furn.  T'ue  mountain^ 
of  Upper  Saxony  are  flill  richer  ;  they  have  yielded  not  Icfs  thaii 
34,000  lb.  of  filver  annually  ;  and  the  famous  Saxon  cobalt,  chicfLy 
ufed  in  making  the  blue  colour  called  Imalte,  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  the  above  quantity  of  fdver.  'i'he  quantity  of  iron 
and  lead  Germany  fupplies  is  extraordinary  :  The  iron- works  and 
founderies  of  Smalkalden,  Iferlohe,  Herzberg.  Solingcn,  &c.  are  very 
little  inferior  to  the  iron-works  in  England.  HcfTe  Cairel,  as  well  as 
Heffe  Darmftadl,  the  principalities  of  NalTau,  and  fome  neiglibouring 
provinces,  abound  in  copper,  iron  and  lead.  The  pjiJutinate  13  re- 
markable for  its  minerals,  chiefly  for  its  quick-filver,  of  which  Deux-? 
ponts  alcvne  produces  50,000  lb.  a  year.  The  minerals  of  the  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  tlie  value  of  which  is  remaikcibly 
great,  and  thofe  of  the  Pruihan  provinces,  neither  of  which  are  here: 
Vpoken  of,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  when  we  treat  of  PrufUa  and  Auf- 
tria.  Salt  is  found  in  Germany  in  fuch  abundance  and  fo  great  pvn  is  v, 
as  is  found  in  few  other  countries.  The  fait -works  of  Salzbourg,  i:i 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  are  immenfe  ;  the  Durnberg  yields  annually 
75O,O00lb.  Not  to  mention  thofe  of  Swabia,  of  Allendorf,  Naunhcir.i, 
Hall,  in  Upper  Saxony,  Creuznach,  Schoenebeck,  which  arc  pcr^ 
haps  the  greateft  falt-works  that  either  now  are  or  ever  were  ;  but  we 
mud  not  omit  to  take  notice,  that  the  bcft  or  pureft  fait  we  know  of  is 
that  of  Lunenburg,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  TJie  articles  of  lci'4 
ufe,  as  for  inflance,  topazes,  garnets,  emeralds,  cryftaLs,  do  not  de- 
ferve  any  particular  mention  ;  JDut  the  fine  clay  of  Upper  and  Low>:r 
Saxony,  of  HelTc,  and  the  Palatinate,  forms  a  very  confiderable  objcc't 
of  commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  making  the  porcclaincof  Drefden,  Berlin, 
Fiirdenberg,  Frankenthal,  &c.  fupcrior  to  all  other  fortg  of  porcelain'-, 
except  that  of  Japan  and  China,  Pitcoal  is  found  in  Silcha,  in  the 
circles  of  Burgundy,  and  of  WeRphalia,  and  in  IleiTe,  'i  he  fnaU 
bifhopric  of  Liege  exports  annually  to  the  value  of  ucai  ino  roo  duc- 
ats. In  other  parts  plenty  of  fuel  is  fupplicl  b-,' the  fcrclts.  'i  lie 
mineral  waters  of  Germany  are  in  high  repute^  and  piove  coniiderabla 
articles  of  trade.  The  eleflcratc  of  Treves  tyains  to. 0000  llorins  an- 
nually  by  that  of  Seltze  :  the  prince  of  Waldjck  40. coo  dollars  b" 
that  of  Pyrmont.  The  Spa  waters  produce  a  revenue  of  60. ceo  dol- 
lars :  and  thofe  of  Aix  la  ChapcUe,  W'iihadcn,  the  Schlan^e;;bath, 
jimbs,  Rehherg,  &c.  lums  proporE-icncd  to  their  reputation  aiu;  their 
fdlutary  effefts.  There  are  in  Germany  cxccrdinjiy  iin.e  materials  i'vr 
building  ;  the  mountains  near  the  FJiine  furniiti  tjic  he  it  b.d'dl(c.s,  iind 
other  flrong  and  ufeful  forts  of  lava,  the  greaieft  pe.'.i  of  whicii  is  fold 
to  tKe  Dutch  :  the  mountains  of  Saxony  sTid  l"»ancor.3e  tor.tain  excel- 
lent granile,  porphyry,  and  marhdc  quairies. 

Notwithltanding  the  northerly  fituaticn  of  Gcrmrnv.   virics  profpei 
iin  the  greateft  part  of  it,  viz.  in  both  the  circles  oi  t.hc  Rhire,  Swabi,, 
N  V'ranconr 
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Franconia,    Upper    Saxony,     Weftpbalia,    Bohemia,     and    Auflria. 
Among  the  German  wines,' thofe  of  the  Rhine  and   Swabia  claim  the 
firfl  rank  ;  the  beft  forts  are  that  of  Hochheim,  commonly   called  old 
hock  ;  that  of  Johannefteri^  Rudefheim,  and  Bacharsch.  &c.     Excel- 
lent fruits  are  found  in    great  abundance   in    the  fouthern  provinces  ; 
thus,  for  inftance,  Lankheim,  a  fmall  village  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine, 
fells  fometimes  in  one  year,  dried  plumbs  to  the  amount  of  50,000  flor- 
ins.    The   apoles  of  Leipzick,  are  a  confiderable  article  of  exporta- 
tion.    Tobacco  is  cultivated   in  large  quantities  :  The  Palatinate,  ex- 
ports to  the   amount    of  800,000    florins  annually      Baireuth  50,000 
cwt.  of  the  fame  article.     The   richeft  corn  countries  are  both  Saxon- 
ies, Holftein,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  and  Fomerania  ;   Flax  and  hemp 
are  produced  chiefly  in  Lower  Saxony,  Weflphalia,  and  Silefia,     The 
great  value  of  this  branch  of  trade  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  par- 
ticular mention.     The  greateft  trading  towns  of  Germany  are  at  pref- 
ent,    in  general,  the'  Imperial    cities,    Hamburg,    Eubeck,  Bremen, 
Frankfurt  on  the  Main  :  none  of  them  a  feaport   town  ;  yet  they  are 
fituated  on  large  rivers,  and  the  three  firft  not  far  from  the  fea.     For- 
merly thcfe  three  cities  commanded,  in  a  greater  meafure,  the  trade  of 
all   Europe,  while  they   were   at  the    head  of  the  famous  Hanfeatic 
league  ;  and    though    their  prefent  power   and  opulence   is  no  longer 
equal  to  their  influence  in  former  ages,  they  ftill  may  be  confldered  as 
the  greateft  faftories  or  emporiums  of  Germany.     A  coni'iderable  in- 
land trade  is  carried  on  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzic,  Brunfwic  Frankfurt  oa 
the  Oder,   and  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     As  to  the  national  induflry, 
we  obferve,  that  there  are  fcarce  any  articles  of  trade,  convenience, 
and  luxury  not  manufafturcd  in  Germany.     If  the  Germans   are  infe- 
rior to  the  Englifh  in  the  manufaftures  of  cloth,  hardware,  and  in  the 
articles  of  luxury,    the  caufes  muft  perhaps  entirely  be  looked  for  in 
the  political  htuotion  of  this  country  :  The  great    number  of  princes,  ~ 
the  variety  of  the  forms  of  government,  the  difFerenX  interefts  and  mu- 
tual jealoufy  of  the  petty  ftates,  arc  great  checks  on  the  commerce  and 
profpcrity  of  the  whole.     The   great   number  of  courts  require  large 
I'ums  of  money,  which  might  be  appropriated   to  ufeful  purpofes,  and 
the   encouragement  of  induftry  ;  they  keep  up   a  predileftion  for  a 
court  and  military  life  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  employments  of  a  tradefman  and  a  manufa£lurer.  The  jealoulv 
of  furrounding  neighbours  can  greatly  confine    the  market  of  a  fmall 
country,  wliofc   induftry  is  greater  than  theirs  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  their  concurrence  in  meafures  of  general  utility,  is  frequent- 
ly the  caufe  v.dry  there  are  fo  fev/    canals  and  good  roads,  to  facilitate 
travellincr  and  inland  trade. 

CiTIKS,  TOWNS,   FORTS,  AND  OTHER     EDiriCKS,' 

PUBLIC  AXD    private;  v/ith  occafional,  cfl.i- 
matcs  of  R  F.  VE  nuks  and  ?opij  latio:,', 
more  particularly  fo  in   Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  inde- 
pendent  ftates   it  contains.     '1  he   reader  therefore  muft  be  contented 
with  the  mention  of  the  moft  capital  places,  and  their  peculiarities. 

Though  Jicrlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  hisl'rulRan  majcfly's 
dominions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  moft  illudrious  example  of  hid- 
den improvement  that  this  ?.gc  can  boaft  of  ;  yet  during  the  late  war, 
it  was  found  a  place  of  no  ftrcn<nh,  and  fell  twice,  almoft  without  re- 

rift,uv;e. 


This   is  a  co- 

•  pious     head     in 

all  countries,  but 
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fillance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Aufcrians,  who,  had  it  not  hccn  for  the 
politenefsof  their  generals,  and  their  love  of  the  line  arts,  which  al- 
ways preferves  mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have 
levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  beudes  a  royal  palace,  has  many 
other  fuperb  palaces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Cal- 
vinift  churches  bclidcs  a  Roman  Catholic  One.  Its  ftreets  and  fquares 
arc  i'pacious,  and  built  in  a  very  regular  manner.  But  the  houfcs, 
though  neat  without,  are  ill-furnifi-ied  and  ill-finiflied  within, 
very  indifferently  provided  with  inhabitants.  The  king's  palace  here, 
•and  that  of  prince  Henry,  ate  very  magnificent  buildings.  The  opc- 
ra-houfe  is  alfo  a  beautiful  Itrufture  :  And  the  arfenal,  which  is  hand- 
fomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  contains  arms  for  200,000  men. 
There  are  fundry  manufaftures  in  Berlin,  and  (everal  fchools,  libraries, 
and  charitable  foundations.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  accord- 
ding  to  Bufching,  in  17,55,  was  126,661,  including  the  garrifon.  In 
the  fame  year,  and  according  to  the  fame  author,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  443  hlk-looms,  149  of  half-filks,  2858  for  woollen  fluffs,  453  fot 
cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for  lace-work,  39  frames  for  filk  flockmgs, 
and  310  for  worfled  ones.  They  have  here  manufactures  of  tapcflry, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  and  mirrors. 

The  eleftorate  of  Saxony  is,  by  nature,  the  richefl  country  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  in  Europe:  It  contains  210  walled  towns,  61  market- 
towns,  and  about  3000  villages,  according  to  the  latefl  accounts  of  the 
<5ermans  themfelves  ;  and  the  revenue,  eftimating  each  rix-dollar  at; 
four  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  amounts  to  1,350,0001.  This  fum  is  fr> 
moderate,  when  compared  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bufching,  produces  even  diamonds,  and  almofl  all  the  prcciou.T 
flones  to  be  found  in  the  Eafl- Indies  and  elfewhere,  and  the  variety  of 
Iplcndid  manufadlures,  that  the  Saxon  princes  mufl  have  been  the 
moft  moderate  and  patriotic  of  any  in  Germany. 

We  can  fay  little  more  of  Drefden,  the  cleftor  of  Saxony's  capita!, 
f-hancanbe  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces,  pub- 
lick  buildings,  churches,  and  charitable  foundations,  and,  above  all,  it? 
fuburbs,  are  magnificent  beyond  all  exprcfTion  ;  that  it  isbeautifully 
iituated  on  both  fides  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fchool  of  Germa- 
ny for  flatuary,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention  its 
mirrors,  and  founderies  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Drcfdenj  by  the 
iareft.  accounts,  amount  to  110,000. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  diflant  from  Dref- 
tlen,  is  fituatedina  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleilfe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  faid  to  amount  to  about  40,000.  There  are  alfo  large 
and  well-built  fuburbs,  with  handlbme  gardens.  Between  thefc  lub- 
urbs  and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was  laid  out  iii 
the  year  1702,  and  cncompafTes  the  city.  Mulbeiry-trees  arc  alio 
planted  in  the  town-ditches  :  but  the  fortifications  feem  rather  calcula- 
ted for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The 
flreets  are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable,  and  are  lighted  in  the 
night  with  feven  hundred  lamps.  They  reckon  436  merchants  hotifes, 
and  102  manufafturcs  of  di.Tcvent  articles,  as  brocades,  paper,  cards, 
&c.  Leipfic  has  long  been  diilinguifhed  for  the  liberty  of  ccnfcience 
N  :  '        allorved 
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allowed  here  to  pcrfons  of  different  fentimcnts  in  religious  matters.—^ 
Jiere  is  aauniveifUy,  which  is  ilill  very  confuicrable,  with  fix  churches 
for  the  Lutherans,  theirs  being  the  eflablifhed  religion,  one  for  the 
Calvinifts,  and  a  chapel  in  the  caftle  for  thofe  of  the  Romilh  church- 
The  univerhiy-library  coniifts  of  about  2G.000  volumes,  6000  of  which 
are  fqlios.  Here  is  alfo  a  library  for  the  magiflrates,  which  coniifts  of 
about  q6,ooo  volumes. and  near  2000  manufcripts.  and  contains  cabinets 
of  urns,  antiques,  and  medals,  with  many  curiofities  of  art  and  nature. 
TJ'.e  Exchanu;e  is  an  elegant  building. 

fhe  citv  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  elcftorate,  ftands  on  the 
river  Lcine,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city.  It  contains 
about  twelve  hundred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  elcftoral  pal- 
ace. It  ciirricson  fome  manufaftures  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  lie 
the  palace  and  elegant  gardens  of  Herenhaufen.  The  dominions  of 
tlic  elefforate  of  Hanover  contain  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  ncople,  who  live  in  fifty-eight  cities,  and  fixty  market-towns,  be- 
fides  villages.  The  city  and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  belonging  by  pur- 
chafe  to  the  faid  ele£lor.  contain  about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  and 
have  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  Wcfer.  The  other  towns  belonging 
to  tiiis  clc61orate  have  trade  and  manufaftures  ;  but  in  general,  it  muft 
he  remarked,  that  the  eleftorate  has  fufi'cred  greatly  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  flanover  family  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  Ofnaburg,  the 
chief  city  of  the  bifliopric  of  Ofnaburg,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wa- 
fer and  Ems,  has  been  long  famous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufafture 
known  by  the  name  of  the  dutchy,  and  for  the  nianufafture  of  the  bed 
Wcflphalia  hams.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  bifliopric  amounts  to 
about  0,0. cool. 

Breflau,  the  capital  of  Silcfia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ejoliemia,  lies  on  llie  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine  city,  where  all 
lefts  of  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  the  magiftracy  is  Luthe- 
ran. Since  Silcfia  fojl  -under  thcPrulTian  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatlv 
improved,  being  very  inCT)niidcrable  before.  The  manufaftures  of 
Silefia,  which  principally  centre  at  Breflau,  are  numerous.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  IS  by  fume  faid  to  produce  for  his  Pruffiart  majefty, 
near  a  million  fttrling  :  but  this  fum  feems  to  be  exaggerated  ;  if,  as 
other  authors  of  good  note  write,  it  never  brought  in  to  the  houfe  of 
Auflria  above    r^oo.cool.  yearly. 

Frankfurt  is  fiiuated  in  an  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  country 
along  the  Maine,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  n^mes  of  Frankfurt  and  Saxenhaulcn.  The  former  of  tliefe, 
bcin?  the  largeff,  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  two  ; 
and  both  arc  computed  to  contain  about  three  tlioufand  houfes. — 
Frankfurt  is  the  ul'ual  place  of  the  cleftion  and  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  the  Romans,  and  is  alio  a  free  and  imperial  city.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  without  any  fuburbs  ;  but  the  flreets  are  generally  narrow,  and 
ihc  houfes  are  moilly  built  of  tiiriber  and  plaiftcr,  and  covered  witli 
■  Hate  ;  ihou^di  there  arc  lomc  handfomc  private  lbu6}.ures,  of  a  kind  of 
led  marble,  that  defcrvc  the  name  of  palaces  ;  as  the  buildings  called 
the  Compellel  and  Fronhof,  the  Trierlhof,  the  Cullcnhof,  the  Ucrman- 
hoiife,  an  auguft  edifice,  fituated  near  the  bridge  over  the  Maii.e,  the 
ilcircT)ai-mfta(iihof,  the  palace  of  the  prince  de  la  Tours,  and  the 
4  houfes 
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houfes  of  ihe  counts  of  SolmS;   Sciiaucnburg,  and    Schonborn  ;  and 
there  are  three  principal  fquarcs. 

Government,  i.aws,  courts,  &c.]  The  German  empire,  which, till 
the  vear  843,  was  conneftcd  with  France,  now  forms  a  Rate  by  ilfcif,  or 
may  be  coiifidered  as  a  combination  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  iove- 
reiontieSj  independent  of  each  other,  but  compoling  one  political  body 
under  an  elective  head,  called  tlie  emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Ro- 
man emperor.  Otho  the  Great,  who  polfeffed  fcveral  Italian  provinc- 
es, formcrlv  parts  of  the  wcftcrn  cnipiic,  left  to  his  fuctcirors  the  title 
of  Roman  emperor  infcparably  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  confcquence  of  the  ancient  rcfpcft  entertained  for  the  Roman 
name  all  the  other  fo\ereigns  have  allowed  the  emperor  the  full  rank 
amon<T  the  European  monarchs.  Eight  princes  of  the  empire,  called 
eleftors,  have  the  right  of  clefting  the  emperor.  By  a  fundamental 
law,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors was  limited  to  only  fevcn  ;  two  new  clcftoral  dignities  have  been 
added  afterwards,  one  of  which  is  extinft  fince  the  year  1777.  l  he 
ele£lors  «re  divided  into  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  :  The  ecclcfiaftical 
eleftors  are  the  following,  1.  The  archbifiiop  of  Ment/,  great  chancel- 
lor of  the  empire,  and  director  of  the  electoral  college.  In  conlc- 
quencc  o-f  this  prefidcncy,  he  has  the  prerogative,  on  a  vacancy  of  the 
Imperial  throne,  to  give  notice  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  10  the 
flates  of  the  empire,  to  convoke  the  diet  during  the  interregnum,  and 
to  proclaim  the  new-elefted  fucceffor.  2,  The  archbifhop  of  'IVeves, 
great  chancellor  of  France  and  Arelat,  a  dignity,  which,  fince  the  (eoi 
iiration  of  France  from  tlie  empire  is  merely  noniiual.  3.  The  arch- 
bifiiop of  Cologne,  great  chancellor  of  Italy,  a  mere  title  alfo.  The 
temporal  elc&ors  are,  4. 'The  king  or  eleftor  of  Bohemia,  cup-bearer 
of  the  emperor.  5.  The  eleftor  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Bavaria,  great 
fleward,  6.  The  eleftor  of  Saxony,  great-marflial.  7.  The  eleftor  of 
lirajadenburg,  great-chambcrlair..  S.  The  elector  of  Brunfwic  (Ilan- 
oyer)  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire. 

As  foon  as  an  emperor  is  elected,  he  is  obliged  to  confirm  by  ojith  tiri 
capitulation  he  has  figncd,  and  which  is  propoled  to  h.im  by  the  elec- 
tors :  He  engages  liF.cwifi:  hy  oatla  <o  proteft  the  Ro.man  (.'atholic  re- 
ligion and  the  lloly  Sec.  It  is  not  abiolutcly  nccclTary  that  the  ein- 
peror  flioukl  Iv?  a  Rcmjij  Catholic,  th<?ugh  intherlu  no  Proteilant  has 
been  feated  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The  prerogatives  the  empe- 
ror acquires  by  Ins  arceffion  to  that  dignity,  and  whiclr  are  called  Ins 
ajfcrvata,  are  chiefly  the  follov/ing  :  lie  is  the  fupreme  lord  para- 
jnount  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  whom  the  princes  are  fuppofed  to 
linld  their  dominions  in  fee  ;  He  has  the  power,  of  railing  together  the 
4iet,  over  which  he  pveiides  in  pcrion,  or  by.  Iiis  commiilar)',  and  of 
i:atifying  their  rsfoiutions  by  his  confirmation.  -  He  is  the  luprcmc 
"iudge,  in  whofe  namejuflice  is  adminiflered  in  the'high  courts  of  the 
umpire  :  He  can,  however,  exempt  the  fubordinatc  ftatci  iii^w,  iheju- 
}  ifd!£fion  of  thefe  tribunals,  by  granting  them  the  pri\'ilege  da  non  ap- 
'  •ftandc.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  has  the  power  of  ccnfer- 
rmg  tide;,  of  nob'.lity,  fuch  as  baron,  count,  pi  inrc,  duke,  & 


he  claims 
t. 


the  right  of  eftablifliing   poll-offices  all  over  the   empire;  this   riglit 
iiowcvcr.  is  fubjeft  tc  iomc  Iim't;Uiou<  ;  he  trants  charters  to  the  uni 
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'.-crlities,  and  confers  academical  degrees.     He  is  not  allowed  to  railc  _ 
any  taxes  nor  to  be^in  an  offenfive  war,  or  to  conclude  a  peace,  nor  ;, 
to  alter  any  law  of  the  empire  without  the  confcnt  of  the  diet,  which  | 
5nay  be  confidered  as  the  fiipreme  power  of  the  German  empire.    The 
-revenues  of  the  emperor  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  a  very  trifling  fum  ; 
they  arife  chiefly  from  the  contributions  of  fome  Imperial  towns,    and 
r-mcunt  to  little  more  than  20,000  florins.      In  times  of  war,  or  other 
•.murual  emergencies,    the  diet  allows  the  emperor  extraordinary   aids 
or  fupplies,  called  Roman  months,  and  valued  at  50.000  florins  each, 
The  diet  is  compofed  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  immediate  flates  of 
the  empire  ;  the  latter  are  thofe   individuals  or  focicties  which  fhare 
the  fuprcmc  legiflative  and  executive  power  of  the  confederation,  by 
the  right  of  voting  in  this  affcmbly.      Since  the  year  16G3,    the  diet, 
which  u fed  to  afiemble   formerly    a*  unequal   intervals  of  time,  has^ 
been  held,  without  interruption,  to  the  prefent  day.     The  diet  exer- 
cifcs  all  the  afts  of  fovercignty,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  interefl:s  of 
the  whole  confederate  political  body  ;  it  levies  taxes,  it  gives  laws,    it 
jnakeswar,  and  concludes  treaties  of  peace  by'which  the  whole  em> 
pive  is  bound.     It  has  the  power  of  conferring  this  right  of  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  or  of  voting  at  the  diet  ;  and  can  take  it  away 
by  way  of  punifhment,   from  fuch  members  as  have  violated  the  pub- 
lic peace.     In  confequence  of  the  difference  of  religion  prevailing  in 
the  German  empire,  the  dates  are  divided  into  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
cdant  bodies  f Corpus  Catholiconnn  G  Corpus  Evangelicorum.J      With 
reioeft  to  rank  and  privilege,  they  arc  divided  into  three  colleges  : 
The  eleftoral  college  ;  that  of   the  princes,    including  the  immediate 
prelates  and  counts  ;  and  the  college  of  the  Imperial  cities,     liach  of 
thefe  colleges  holds  feparate  deliberations,  in  which   the   majority  of 
votes  decides.     That  of  the  eleftors  is  under  the  direflion  of  thd  elec- 
tor of  Mcntz.     The  college  of  the  princes   is  fubdivided  into  the  cc- 
clenaftical  and  temporal  bench  :  On  the  firft  are  featcd  thofe  archbifli- 
ops  who  are  not  clci^ors,  the  grand  mailers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
of  the  order  of  St.  John,  the  archduke  of  Ar.ftria,   and   the  duke  of 
Rurrfundy,  the  bifhops  and  the  prelates  ;  the  latter  hava   iio  perfonal 
.but  two  collcftive  votes.     The  Proteftant  bifhop  of  Lubeck,  and  the 
bifnop  of  Ofnaburg.  when  a  ProteOi.iut,  have  a  feparate  bench  to  thcm- 
fclvcs.  On  the  fecuTar  bench,  the  firfl;  feats  are  held  by  thofe  princes  who 
arc  related  to  the  clcftors  ;    next  to  them  are  feated  the  ancient  prince- 
ly families  ;  next,  thofe  families,  who,  in  later  times  liave  been  raifed  to 
the  princely  dignity  ;  and  lafl  of  all,   the  independent    counts  of  the 
empire,  who  have  only  four  collcftive  votes.     The  votes  of  the  cccle- 
fiaftic.-il  bench  amount' to  3^,  thofe  of  the  temporal  to  6^.     The  college 
of  the  imperial  cities  is  divided  into  two  benchcSj  that  of  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that   of  the  circle  of  Swabia  ;  the  firft.  has  14,  the  lali 
37  votes.     Thofe  propofitions,  which  are  topafs  into  a  law  of  the  em- 
pire, muft  be  agreed  to  by  the  three  colleges  ;  when  this  is  done,  they 
arc  called  Refolutions  of  the  empire.     The  rcfolutions  mufl  be  prcfent- 
rd  to  the  emperor  for  his  confirmation,  Vv'hich  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
rive  or  to  rcfufe  ;  when  the  confirmation  is  obtained,  the  refolutions 
.ire  called  Acls  or  Statutes  of  the  empire,  and  acquire  the  forec  of  laws. 
At  the  conchifion  of  every  diet,  a  colleftion  is  made  of  all  the  afls  pafTcd 

during  the  felTions,  called  the  Rccefs  of  t-ic  Empire.  '  ; 
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The  fundamental  laws,  or  thofe  Avluch  fettle  the  conftitution  of  the 
empire,  are,  I.  Such  aas  of  the.  diet  as  are  of  a  public  nature.  The 
moft  remarkable  among  them  are  the  fo  loAvmg  :  1.  The  goKlcn  bull 
(fo  called  on  account  of  the  great  gold  fcal  of  the  emperor  aftixcd  co  u) 
which  was  puMifned  at  the  diet  of  Nurnbcrg  lu  the  year  1356,  and  in 
the  reian  of  Chailes  IV.  It  fettles  every  thing  relating  to  tlic  clcdion 
and  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  the  rights  of  the  cleftors.  The 
Latin  oriainal  is  prcferved  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine.  _  2.  fhe  public 
peace;  a^collcdion  of  regulations  for  the  prclervation  of  the  peace 
beMvecn  the  members  of  the  empire.  It  was  calculated  to  put  a  period 
to  the  feudal  dllfenfions  which  harraffed  Germany  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  law  was  promulgated  under  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  _I495-— 
o  The  convention  of  PalTau  in  1.-52,  and  tlio  peace  of  rehgion  in  1555, 
by  which  the  Froteftant  religion  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  are 
acknowledocd  to  be  eftat)lilhed  in  the  empire.  4.  T!ie  laft  rcccfs  o- 
the  empire^of  1654,  containing  fcveral  public  aa^,  which  finally  iettle 
feveral  points  incompletely  arranged  m  the  Wcilphalian  peace.— 
II.  The  capitulation  of  the  emperor,  by  whicli  the  emperor  engages 
himfelf  to  aovcrn  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  under  the 
conditions'^and  rcftriaions  impofed  on  liim  by  the  ekaors,  who  have 
the  valuable  right  to  check  eveiy  ftretch  of  imperial  pov/er,  or  to  rc- 
a^C's  grievances  crept  in,  bv  impofing  new  condiftons  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  reign.  III.  The  peace  of  Wcftphalia,  concluded  m  the  year 
1649,  which  ferv-es  for  the  bafis  of  all  fubfequent  treaties  of  peace, 
and  in  a  ^reat  m.eafure.  for  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  political  iyi- 
tem  of  Euwpe.  This  famous  aa  determines  likewife,  with  great  prc- 
clfion,  the  civil,   political,  and  religious  rights  of  each  mdiviuual  itatc 

in  Germany.  1  •  i   1 

There  are  two  fupremc  courts  of  judicature,  which  have  a  concia- 
rlng  iurifdiaion  in  the  Roman  or  German  empire.  1.  The  Iinpmal, 
Chlnikr,  eftabHflied  In  MOo^  ""^^  ^^pt  af  prefent  at  vVetzlar,  an  Impc- 
rial  citv  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  emperor  has  the  right 
of  nominating  the  firR  judge  and  the  two  prefidents  of  this  court  ;  27 
affcfibrs  or  counfellors"  are  nominated  by  the  ftates  of  the  empire.— 
2.  Ihe  Aulic  Council,  depending  entirely  on  the  emperor  is  eltabluhed 
at  Vienna,  the  Imperial  refidence.  It  confifls  of  a  prefident  and  1^ 
counfellors,  and  Is  divided  Into  a  noble  and  a  learned  bench.  Seven 
of  the  members  of  this  council  are  Pioteilants.  The  judges  ol  the 
Imperial  Chamber  receive  their  falaries  from  tb.e  ftates  of  the  empire, 
who  have  appropriated  to  their  maintenance  a  particular  tax,  which 
amounts  annually  to  about  90,000  Horins.  The  judges  of  the  Aulic 
Council  are  paid  by  the  emperor,  f.n  all  cafes  where  the  itatute  or 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  defeaive.  thefe  two  courts  adopt 
the  rcrrulations  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  la  general  introduced  into 
the  German  courts  of  juftice,  except  where  It  is  limited  or  fuperfeded 
by  the  particular  ftatutcs  of  each  flats.  To  bctlV  courts  appeals  may 
be  made  from  the  decihuns  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  of  the  lovereigns 
Of  the  German  ftiitcs.  In  criminal  cafes,  in  matters  of  rehgicn,  and 
in  pecuniary  lawfuits,  in  which  the  ccntefted  property  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  fum  of  400  rlx-dollars,  the  decifion  of  the  territorial  Courts 
in  of  tlie  fovereign  Is  final.  In  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  party  who 
^j/'-nk",  himfelf  aggrieved  bv  a  fm.tence,  is  allowed  to  lubrrat  the  decil. 
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ion,  given  toy  tlie  Judges  ofliis  own  country,  fo  tlie  examiriat-on  of  the 
juridical  faculty  of  one  or  more  impartial  Germain  univerfities,  by 
wliicli  the  decree  may  be  confirmed  or  reverfed.  In  the  dominions 
»>f  the  elcftors  and  other  pi  inces,  ivho  are  exempted  from  appeals  t6 
the  lupreme  courts  of  the  empire,  courts  of  appeal  are  eftablifhed,  in 
\vhich  the  decree?  of  the  courts  ofjuflice,  cfpccially  in  caufes  between 
tlie  fovereitrn  ind  the  fubjcft,  may  be  revifed,  and  if  exceptidnabl^^ 
may  be  let  afide, 

Tlie  flalcs  of  the  empire,  conhdered  in  their  feparate  capacity,  enjov 
fovcreign  power  in  their  refpeftiVe  dominions,  limited  only  by  the 
!laws  before-mentioned,  and  tlie  jurifdiftion  of  the  Imperial  Courts, 
from  \'.-hich,  hoWever,  the  chief  among  them  are  exempted.  The 
conflitution  of  the  different  dates  is  very  different  ;  moflofthem  are 
governed  by  fingle  perfons,  as  the  eleftorates,  principalities,  counties, 
t&c.  and  fome  have  a  republican  form  of  government,  as  the  Imperial 
cities.  As  to  the  e)(ercife  of  power,  tfic  fovcreigns  are  limited  by  the 
Hlatcs  of  their  countries,  who  mufb  give  their  confent  to  taxes,  and  to 
iicw  laWs  ;  and  who  may  appeal  to  the  high  courts  of  the  empire,  or 
to  the  courts  Or  appejil  within  their  own  country,  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
ference belVVeeh  them  and  the  fovereign.  In.  extreme  cafes,  the  {fates 
tiv^.y  lay  their  complaints  before  the  diet.  This  mode  of  redreffing 
grievances,  provided  by  the  ccnflitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  a 
time  wlicn  no  flanding  armies  were  vet  kept,  is,  it  mufl  be  owned,  of 
little  aX'ail  in  ftates  where  military  power  is  preponderant  ;  yet  h  is  a 
vcrv  cffcflual  check  on  the  tvrannv  of  petty  fovereigns.  The  elcftors 
VOllcfs  lonie  conhderable  political  advantages,  befides  the  right  of  elcft- 
^ng  tlu;  cmpeioi-  ',  tlieir  concurrence  and  confent  is  necelfary  to  the 
emperor,  whenever  he  declares  war  or  concludes  treaties  ;  they  hax'e 
a  particular  confederation  among  ihemfelves,  called  the  Electoral  Union, 
tliey  claith  the  honours  allowed  to  kings,  and  their  ambaffadors  in  for- 
eign Courts  ai'e  In  polTenion  of  the  next  rank  after  thofe  of  kings. — 
\Vith  regard  to  foi-tign  countric:.  each  independent  German  fovereign 
has  the  right  of  entering  into  treaties,  or  engaging  in  wars  with  them, 
provided  it  does  not  alTeft  tlie  peace  of  the  whole  empire,  or  of  any 
otlier  Rate  of  it.  The  government  of  moft  of  the  Imperial  cities  is  a 
inixturc  ot  Democracy  ?.r.d  Ariflocracy.  The  bcft  governed  amoncr 
them  are  Hamburg,  i^ubeck,  and  Frankfurt  ;  in  others,  efpecially  iu 
i^iurnbcrg,  a  rigorous  oligarchy  pi'cvaiis. 

'Jlie  power  of  the  two  greateft  potentates  of  Germany,  whofe  relip-- 
•iouS  and  political  in^crefls  arc  oprofite,  is  at  prcfent  pretty  ccjually 
Jbalanccdi  W^y  tliough  Auflria  is  certainly  in  itfelf  fuperior  in  (licngth 
to  Pi-ufha,  \-cl  ihc  combination  of  the  hitter,  with  the  mightiefl  princes 
in  Germany,  gives  it  a  fullicient;  weight  to  counterbalance  that  fupc- 
riority.  Il  may  not  be  improper  lo  cbfcrvc,  fk.at  the  connexions  of 
fome  parts  of  Germany  with  foreign  countries,  under  one  fovereign, 
th:)ugli  ihry  iccmcd  to  promile  an  arccflion  of  power  to  thcfe  provin- 
ces, have  commonly  })rovcd  difadvantagpous,  involving  Germany  in 
Vars  and  calamities  which  would  otherwifc  not  have  reached  il. — 
^"I'.us,  kvr  inftance.  the  connexion  of  Ilimgary  witli  Auilria  has  been 
»!'C  caufe  ofjcvcral  bloodv  wars  with  the  'i'urks  ;  that  of  Poland  with 
Ji.ixonv.  <aul  ih.ax  of  England  with  Hanover,  have  proved  no  lefs  pre- 
j.dici;.]  to  Gf  iman^'.  than  to  the  countries  thus  united  with  it. 
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ArmV  Of  THE  Empire.]  There  is,  properly  fpcaking,  no  (landing 
army  of  the  empire  ;  but  in  time  of  war  the  ftates  of  the  empire  muft 
furnifh  their  refpeftive  quotas  of  foldiers,  according  to  an  agrcennent 
made  in  the  year  1681.  y\t  prefcnt  the  army  of  the  empire,  when 
complete,  mufl  amount  to  28,00c  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry.  The 
«juotas  for  the  different  circles  are  regulated  as  follows  : 

Circle  of  Auftria             ■ —  — 
Burgundy              — •  — 

Bavaria              —  — 

— — —  Franconia          — -  - — 

11  Swabia              —  — 

— Lower  Rhine         — 

-  Upper  Rhine          —  — 

. Weftphalia         —  — 

' Upper  Saxony         —  — 

— — — —  Lower  Saxony         —  — 

Total                27.998  **r9^ 
In  cafe  if  million  of  Sorins  fhould  be  ncceflary  to  be  raifcd  for  the 
war  and  for  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  fhares  of  this  fum  fland  thus  : 

Florins.  Kreutzcr. 

Circles  of  Auftria             —             — -             306,390  20 

■ Burgundy             —             —            156,360  15 

• • —     Bavaria             — .                  « —             91,261  5 

■ Franconia         —               <—              1x3.481  25 

Swabia             —               ■ —               156,36,0  15 

—     Lower  Rhine         —             —           ^<^5i^SA  5 

Upper  Rhine         -^          •> —              101,411  30 

Weftphalia              —              —          156,360  15 

■ Upper  Saxony         —            —          156,360  15 

-  •    ■'.■     Lower  Saxony        ^-  ■ —         ^ 5 6. 3 60  15 


Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

5507 

2521 

2707 

132 1 

1494 

800 

1002 

980 

2707 

1321 

2707 

600 

2853 

491 

2707 

1321 

2707 

1321 

2707 

1321 

Total  1,499,999  40 

Religion.]  Since  the  year  1555,  the  three  following  denomina- 
tions of  Chriftians  are  the  eftabliflied  religions  of  the  empire  :  'Jhe 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvinift,  gencralK-  called  the  re- 
formed religon.  The  firft  prevails  in  the  South  of  Gei'many,  the  Lu- 
theran in  the  North,  and  the  reformed  near  the  Rhine.  In  the  fub- 
fequent  civil  wars,  of  which  religious  bigotry  was  the  principal  eaufe, 
the  rights  of  thefc  rival  religions,  as  cftablifl^ied  by  the  religious  peace 
of  ^555'  ^3d  undergone  great  alterations  whenever  the  provinces  had 
changed  mafters  ;  and  the  confufion  arifing  from  the  claims  of  the  op- 
preffed  parties,  and  fiom  the  encroachments  of  the  viftorious.  was  be- 
come extreme.  It  was  .nt  length  fettled  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia, 
that  the  religion  of  ihe  different  ftates  fhould  remain  as  it  had  been  in 
the  year  16 ?.4,  which  is,  on  that  account,  called  the  definitive  year, 
Annv.s  Jiormalis.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  fovcreign  is  oblig- 
ed to  leave  each  or  thefe  religions,  eftablifhed,  or  tolerated,  or  exclud- 
ed, as  they  were  at  that  period  ;  yet  the  right  of  correfting  abufcs  in 
the  public  wotlliio,  was  referveH  to  him.     The  Jcv/s    aj-e   toieiiited 
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thvou'rlinut  ihe- empue.  There  are  likevvifc  in  the  cmpiES  fettarici 
of  all  the  denominations  ;-neiitionecl  under  the  article  of  the  European 
.vcligions.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  acknowledges  the  uipremacy 
uf  the  pope  ;  and  in  conff  quence  of  an  agreement  between  the  Ger- 
Hranic  church  and  the  Holy  See,  the  latter  acquired  the  right  of  con- 
firming  all  the  'prelates  of  the  empire.  Their  fuperior  clergy  confiils 
of  eight  archbifhops,  forty  bifhops,  and  many  abbots  ;  fome.ofwhom, 
as  well  as  mofl  of  the  archbifliops  and  bifhops,  are  fovcreign  princes. 
There  is  a  very  threat  niunber  of  Roman  Catholic  convents,  and  feveral 
tommandcrics  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  as  well  as  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  The  grand  mailers  of  thefe  Orders;  muft  be  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  ;  the  rehdcnce  of  the  lirft  is  Mergenthcim,  in  Fran- 
conia  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  Heiterfhenn,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

The  PrDteftant  clergy  is  governed  by  airembilcs,  called  Cotirittorjes, 
under  the  control  dfthe  fovereign  of  each  ftate.  It  is  compofed  of 
fupcrintendents  general,  ^vho  arccommonly  members  of  the  Conhftory, 
fuperintcndents  or  infpe£>ors,  and  miniTiers  of  the  parifiies.  AH  the 
E-Oman  Catholics,  or  the  Corpus  Catholicorum.  is  under  the  direftion 
of  theeleftor  of  Mcntz  ;  the  Corpus Evangelicorum.  or  the  Proteftants, 
under  the  dircftion  of  the  clc£tor  of  Saxony.  Theie  direftors  iTwnage 
the  concerns  of  religion  r.t  the  diet.  To  balance  the  rights  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  of  which  the  former  have  a 
majority  cf  votes  on  the  diet,  the  Ibtes  of  either  party  have  the  right, 
of  fucceiTion  (jus  eundi  in  partes.)  In  confcquence  of  this  right,  the 
Proteftants  or  Catholics,  if  they  arc  afraid  that  their  intcrefts,  as  a  body, 
might  be  aft'efted  by  a  majority  of  votes,  may  come  to  a  fcpaiatc  refo- 
iution,  agreed  upon  amongft  thcmfclves,  which  cunnot  be  annihilated 
by  the  ordinarv  manner,  of  voting  ;  and  by  this  means  they  can  defeat 
anv  attack  upon  their  religious  and  political  rights. 

Gkneral  Remark-.,  r  i:,SFr.CTiNG  ths  Mimt ary,  1  The  German 
Politics,  and  Literature  ni  Germany.  f  empire,  when 
conhdcrcd  as  one  fingle  power  or  fiatc,  at  tlie  head  of  which  the  em- 
peror ftands.  is  of  no  great  political  confequence  in  Europe,  becaufe, 
from  the  inequality  and  w-eak.  connexion  of  its  parts,  and  the  different 
nature  of  their  government,  from  the  infignificancy  of  its  ill-compofed 
armv,  and  above  all,  from  the  different  views  and  interefts  of  its  maf- 
ters,'  it  is  next  to  impoftible  its  force  fhould  be  united,  compaft,  and 
uniform.  There  arc,  however,  in  this  empire,  two  potentates  entitled 
10  raiik  among  the  hrfl  deciding  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  theintrinhc 
power  of  Germany,  in  fome  fenle,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  European 
country.  The  number  of  foldicrs  in  the  fervicc  of  all  the  German 
princes  amount  to  500.000,  even  after  deducing  from  the  Prufiiau 
srmy  45,000  men  for  the  provinces  not  belonging  to  the  German  etn- 
pirc,  and  76.CCO  men  of  the  Auftrian  army,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Italian  dominions  of  Auftria.  The  aftual  revenues  of  the 
German  fcates  (exclufive  of  the  kingdom  of  Pruflia,  and  the  Auftrian 
dominions  not  belonging  to  Germany)  amount  annually  to 'near  100 
millions  of  dollars,  or  near  1 8,000. oooU  fterling.  Confidcring  the 
.- hr.-'nncfs  of  viftuals  and  labour  in  ;noft  parts  ot  Germany,  this  lum 
.I  really  aftonifliing  ;  yet  the  cffcfts  of  fo  much  national  wealth  is  muck 
pcrccptiblr',  thnn  it  would  be  in  France  or  England,  where  a  large 
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fr'Ctropolis  would  colleft  it,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  afTift;  its  circu- 
lation throughout  the  provinces.  Germany  neither  has,  or  can  have, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  capital,  while  it  is  divided  among  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  fovercigns. 

The  Germans  can  hoaft:  of  a  greater  nmnber  of  ufeful  difcoveries 
and  inventions  in  arts  and  fciences,  than  any  other  European  nation. 
They  have  the  honour  of  difcovcring  the  Art  of  Printing  ahout  the 
vear  1 450.  It  would  be  cafy  to  enumerate  neaily  one  hundred  of  their 
inventions  without  filling  up. the  lift  with  mere  improvemeritB  in  ma- 
chines and  mechanical  arts.  Improvements  of  this  fort  are  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumftances.  fuch  asan  advan- 
taf^eous  fituation  for  commerce,  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  great  and 
cafy  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  concomitatit  increafe  of  luxury.  An  open 
3nd  extenfivc  market  for  the  produftions  of  manufafturing  induftry, 
jind  the  frequent  calls  of  luxury  for  gratifications  of  new-imagined 
wants,  multiply  the  arts  :  the  latter  afiift  each  other  in  perfefiing  their 
refpeftive  inilriiments,  and  afford  many  opportunities  for  ingenious 
rombinations  of  mechanifm.  In  a  country,  whole  commerce  is  con- 
hncd  by  natural  and  political  limits,  where  the  reward  of  genius  and 
induftry  is  not  always  opulence  and  fplendour,  the  national  character 
fiiares  witli  chance  alone  the  claim  to  a  number  of  important  inven- 
tions, foineof  which  have  been  produclive  of  the  principal  revolutions 
of  modern  life.  Literature  and  the  fciences  are  arrived  in  Germany 
iit  a  very  l-iigh  degree  of  eminence,  both  with  refpefl:  to  univerfality 
and  folidity.  Within  thefe  fifty  years  their  improvements  have  beea 
rapid  and  aftonifhing.  The  German  language  has  been  greatly  culti- 
vated and  enriched  v.ith  many  excellent  compofitions  in  all  branches 
'of  polite  and  ufeful  literature,  Vv'hich  have  been  marked  with  the  ap- 
plaufe,  and  tranflated  into  the  languages  of  neighbouring  nations. — 
Many  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge,  hitherto  confined  to  particular 
clafles  of  men,  and  difficult  to  be  acquired,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
fcicntific  form  in  Germany;  thcv  form  indifpenfible  parts  of  polite 
education,  and  are  publicly  taught  in  tlie  univerfities.  The  tlicory  of 
trades  and  mechanical  arts,  the  principles  of  private  and  public  cccon- 
omy,  of  internal  adminiftration,  and  the  fcience  of  finances  ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  political  lituation,  refources  and  wealth  of  every 
ilate,  have  been  added  to  the  eftablifhed  lift  of  academical  fciences, 
and  they  employ  the  talents  of  a  great  number  of  writers,  under  the 
yiame  of  Technology,  Oeconomy,  Science  of  Finances,  and  Statiftic. 

Many  other  fciences  have  undergone  confidcrable  changes.  Their 
principles  have  been  more  thoroughly  invefl'gated,  their  proper  limits 
afhgned  ;  they  have  received  great  improvements  with  refpcft  to  me- 
thodical arrangement  and  practical  utility.  The  fcience  of  education 
has  experienced  a  total  and  mo'.l:  advantageous  revolution.  In  no 
other  country  thi:";  importsnt  fcience  is  fo  univerfally  rnd  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  attended  to  ;  nor  can  ary  country  boaft  of  fo  mtry  inllitutions 
ofedutation.  Upwards  of  eo  writers,  poflefled  of  laudable  zeal  and 
gr  :at  abilities,  afllfted  hj  praftical  experience;  and  encouraged  by  fome 
of  the  wifeft  and  moft  patriotic  fovereigns,  have  for  fome  years  paft 
applied  their  talents  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  method  of 
inllrufting,  and  to  the  eftablifhing  cf  infututions,  calculated  lO  pro- 
mote ihe  happinefs  of  future  generiitions.  The  beneficial  labours  of 
,  '  thefs 
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«liefe  men  extend  to  the  lowefl  ranlcs  of  fociety.  Several  countrV 
fchools  are  eilabliilied,  in  which  this  numerous  and  valuable  clafs  of 
people  are  inflruSted  in  religion,  in  the  duties  of  their  (lation,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  their  reafon  ;  and  where  they  are  brought  up  in  habits 
^A  induftry,  which  attach  them  to  their  fituation  in  life.  The  great 
plan  thefe  friends  of  mankind  purfue,  is  to  render  education,  fo  long 
neglefted  by  flatcfmcn,  an  effential  part  of  internal  politics.  They 
inculcate  the  ncceffity  of  bellowing  no  lefs  pains  on  the  formation  of 
atlivc  habits,  the  early  imprcflion  of  religious  and  moral  principles, 
the  developcment  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  by  the  eafiefl  and 
moll  natural  (Icps,  the  prefervation  of  the  health  of  young  people,  than 
■on  their  progrefs  in  clalhcal  and  fcicntifical  knowledge. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Germans  in  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics 
IS  better  known  abroad,  than  their  progrefs  in  metaphyfics  and  divini- 
ty, which  has,  at  lead,  kept  pace  with  the  former.  The  general  tafle 
for  literature  and  Icientihc  inquiry,  which  is  the  bent  the  genius  and 
.ihe  induftr/ of  the  nation  has  taken,  in  confequence  of  the  fingular 
political  conditution,  has  diffufed  a  vail  mafs  of  knowledge  through 
Gci'^'many,  el'pccially  through  its  northern  parts.  In  thefe  provinces 
the  number  of  literati  is  exceedingly  great;  they  may  be  faid  to  form 
a  particular  republic  of  letters,  dillinguifhed  by  liberality  of  manners, 
by  a  confiderable  degree  of  independence,  and  a  very  perc^tible  in- 
fluence on  tlic  government  of  the  flates,  by  the  direftion  of  Ihe  public 
opinion.  The  number  of  readers  in  the  German  empire,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
German  language  has  an  extenli\  c  circulation,  is  large  enougli  to  en- 
courage the  publication  of  no  Icfs  than  5000  annual  literary  produc- 
tions, of  which  two-thirds  are  original  performances,  and  one-third 
iranflaiions  from  other  languages.  It  is  true,  this  rage  of  writing  and 
Aif  reading  has  fomfe  difadvantages  ;  among  which,  the  publication  of 
a  great  number  of  wretched  books  is  one  of  the  rnoll  confpicuous. — 
Yet  thefe  are  either  calculated  for  a  particular  public,  or  they  are  foon 
buried  in  the  oblivion  they  deferve  ;  while,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
beneficial  confe^ucrKres  refuking  from  this  univerfal  application  to 
literature  are  greatly  preponderant.  Besides  the  obvious  advantages 
of  deftroying  ignorance  and  nrcjudice,  of  fpreading  liberality  of  tenti* 
mcnt,  it  keeps  up  the  connexion,  otherwifs  not  lufficiently  binding, 
between  the  dii]'ercn,t  p^irtsof  the  empire,  it  excites  a  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion, it  mfpires  afalutary  dread  to  fovereigns  to  commit  luch  aftions 
as  might  d^aw  public  cenfure  upon  them,  it  acquaints  the  different 
claffes  of  men  v.'iih  their  ri.gii-t£,  and  gives  energy  to  the  voice  and  the 
■complaints  of  the  public.  The  fciences  in  Germany  appear  in  no  un- 
important point  of  view,  when  conlidcrcd  as  the  means  of  allording 
'A  comfortable  lubhftence  to  an  afl;oni(i?ing  number  of  people  employed 
ill  tcacliing,  or  in  writing  on  the  fcience?,  and  to  many  thoufands  of 
papcr-manufafturers,  printers,  and  hookfcUcrs.  The  book -trade  is  no 
where  equally  important  ;  at  the  Leipzick  fair  books  are  ("old  and  ex- 
changed to  the  value  of  feveral  liundred  thnuland  dollars. 

There  are  38  v;nivciritics  in  C^crmsnv,  of  wincli  19  belong  to  the 
Protcftanrs,  and  1-7  to  ilie  Roman  Catholics  ;  tliough  the  latter  ought 
.■o  b^vc  rnanv  moio,  .conildc'riniT  the   proportion    of  their   numbers  to 
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thofe  of  the  Proteftants,  which  is  as  two  to  one.  Of  all  the  Germaa 
inftitutions  of  education,  the  univerfuies  are  ftUl  the  vnoft  faulty,  con- 
fidering  the  wants  of  our  age  ;  yet  moft  of  the  Proteaant  univcrfmcs 
^n  Germany  are  the  kaft  exceptionable  mftitutions  of  that  kind  in  Lu- 
rope  The  number  of  literary  and  fcientifical  foc.eties,  public  hbra- 
ries  academies  of  arts,  colkaions  of  pidures,  military  academies,  &c. 
is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

History]     Charlemagne,    or   Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,- 
was   1     fou^irof  the  German  Empire  in   AD.  800.     Leopold  1 1 
hte  Emperor  died  Feb.  1792-     The   German  Diet   was  to   n..ct  the 
4th  of    July  following  for  the  Elcdion  of  a  Succelfor  to  the  crown 

Thofe  who  Willi  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  are  referred  to  the  Umverfal  Hiftory.  See  a  fo  Ency- 
dopedia,  Brittannica,  Article,  Germany-Publifhing  in  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dobfon. 


MONARCHY     of     PRUSSIA. 

THIS  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  bv  part  of  Samogitia  -,  fouth, 
by  Poland  proper  and  Mafovia  ;  eaft  by  part  of  Lithuania  ;  well  by 
Polifh  Pruflia  and  the  Baltics. 

The  n^me  of  PrufTia  is  probably  derived  from  the  Boruffi,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country.  .,    r       -n      1  i 

The  following  Tabic  from  Zimmerman  will  furnim  the  reader 
v/ith  the  beft  information  concerning  the  Dwihons,  Extent,  1  opuU^ 
^ion,  and  Towns  of  the  Prufiian  Monarchy. 
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WEALTir,  COMMERCE,  &c.]  The  different  provinces  of  the  Pmf- 
fian  monarchy  are  by  no  means  equal  to  one  another  with  rcfoecl  to 
fertility  and  the  articles  of  their  produce.  The  kingdom  of  PrulTta, 
being  the  mv-)-ft  northern  part  oFtlie  monarchy,  is  rich  in  corn,  timhcr, 
mannagrafs,  flax  and  peltry  of  all  forts,  and  exports  thefe  articles, — 
Amber  is  exported  annually,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars.  PrufTia 
wants  fait,  and  has  no  metals  but  iron.  The  profits  of  its  fifl-ieries  are 
coniiderablc.  Silcfia  has  filver,  lead,  tin,  and  iron  ;  bat  its  mines  are 
ftill  in  an  infant  flafe  :  It  has  likewife  a  great  plenty  of  p't-coal,  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fait,  precious  flones,  and  quarries  of  excellent  free- (lone. 
The  fheep  and  goats  of  this  pi  evince  are  remarkably  good.  Of  vege- 
tables it  produces  large  quantities  of  madder,  fome  tobacco,  wine,  and 
corn,  fufiicient  for  the  confumption  of  this  province.  The  Marche  of 
Brandenburg  has  excellent  flicep,  timber,  flax,  filk,  falt-petre,  allum, 
and  a  very  fine  fort  of  clay,  ufed  in  the  china  manufacture.  Pomcra- 
eia  exports  timber,  cattle,  and  corn.  Halberfladt  and  Magdeburg  are 
remarkable  for  corn  and  lilk,  and  Wellphalia  for  corn  and  minerals. 
The  provinces  of  Weftphalia  have  iron,  calamine,  pit-coal,  and  fome 
lead  and  copper.  The  induftry  of  the  Pruffian  nation,  encouraged 
chiefly  by  the  late  king,  the  wonder  of  the  age,  is  at  prefcnt  fo  great, 
that  not  only  1,200  veflels,  and  12, coo  feamcn  are  employed,  in  the 
maritjwie  provinces,  where  trade  was  formerly  at  a  very  low  ebb,  no 
more  than  500  fifhermen  being  employed  in  the  herring  fiihery,  but 
that  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  made  to  amount  to  '.300,000  dollars, 
and  gives  bread  to  90,000  families.  The  fum  accruing  to  the  king 
fromthq  mines  amounts  to  800,000  dollars,  and  the  profits  of  private 
proprietors  to  500,000  dollars.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
reign,  Prufha  (according  to  Count  Ilerzber^)  had  but  a  few  filk  man- 
lifaftures  :  At  prefcnt  tliey  employ  upwards  of  5.000  hands  ;  and  the 
value  of  gooJs  manufaftured,  amounts  to  2,000,000  dollars  annually, 
one  fourtkof  which  is  exported.  Of  jc.ooolb.  of  raw  filk,  required 
for  this  manufafture,  13,432  lb,  are  produced  in  the  Prulhan  domin- 
ions. Large  water-mills  are  erefted  for  fpinning  filk,  wool  and  thread. 
The  articles  fupplied  by  thefe  mills  are  of  very  great  commercial  con- 
fequcncc.  Pruffia  exports  linen,  to  the  v.due  of  fix  millions  of  dollars, 
chiefly  to  Spain  and  Italy,  and  woollens  to  the  value  of  four  millions, 
fyme  of  which  finds  its  way  even  to  China,  through  Ruffia.  Eaflern 
Pruiha  exports,  annually,  100,000  ftein  of  flax,  10,000  ftein  of  hemp, 
befides  fome  thoufand  tons  of  flax  and  hemp-feed.  Weft  Pruflia  ex^ 
ports  linen  thread  to  the  value  of  500,000  dollars,  and  49,000  ftein 
of  flax.  The  iron  woiks  and  founderies  of  the  county  of  Mark  bring 
into  circulation  about  one  million  of  dollars.  Thefe  articles  added  to 
the  timber  and  corn  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  each  of  which 
articles  is  exported  to  the  value  of  one  million  of  dollars  :  To  the  flax 
and  timber  of  PrufiTia,  and  to  the  important  PoliPn  trade  earned  on  by 
the  way  of  Koenigfberg,  Memel,  Llbing,  Dantzick,  and  Stettin,  turn 
the  balance  of  trade  confiderably  in  favour  of  the  Pruflian  dominions. 
There  are  in  all  about  123,000  hands  employed  in  the  manufaftures 
of  cloth,  filk,  linen,  leather,  &c.  The  manufafture  of  porcelaine  em- 
ploys 5,000  people.  The  cotton  manufafture,  with  refpeft  to  the  fine- 
r»efs  and  beauty  of  its  goods,  is  one  of  the  beft  in  Europe,     Befides 
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the  above  there  are  many  manufaftures  of  glafs,  white  lead,  hard-ware" 
yitnol,  allum,  paper,  fugar,  tobacco,  &c.  Tlic  number  of  people  work! 
ang  in  the  principal  manufaaures  of  Pruina,  is  upwards  of  16^000 
and  the  produce  of  their  inJuftry  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  ^o  mill 
hons  of  dollars  The  Imall  manufaftures  of  ftarch,  allum,  vine.ar, 
bleached  wax,  tobacco  pipes,  arms,  tapeftry,  gloves,  are  not  included 
in  this  calculation,  yet  they  produce  manv  millions  of  dollars.  At 
i^mbuen,  an  Eaft-India  Company  has  been  eftabliflied  with  tolerable 
luccels. 

Army.]      In   1783,   the  Army   of  Pruffia   amounted,  to  22440? 


Infantry, 
46,488 

33»947 
1 2,670- 
16,907 

^3,990 
40.168 


Cavalry. 

4,187 
12,229 


8. 


430 


3,790 
13,860 


men,  viz. 

In   the  March 

In  Pruffia 

In    Pomerania  '' 

In   Magdeburg 

In   Weflphalia 

In    Silefia 

In  1785  the  army  amounted  to  192,377. 

At  Berlin  there  is  an  Ecole  Militaire,  and  a  fchool  for  eadets  :  Each 
regrment  has  its  court  of  juftice.  The  Pruffian  troops  are  laid  to  be 
the  belt  dilciplmed  of  any  in  the  world. 

Finances.]  The  Finances  of  Pruffia  amount  to  23  millions  of  dol  - 
iars  :  According  to  Bulching  to  18,500,000  only. 

From  P^-uffia '^'°'!!!°'  ^1'^'  of^randenburg        -         eimilliona- 

From  Pomerania         ___  ^^ 

From  Magdeburg  and  Ilalberftadt           __"  ! 

From  Weftphalia         —         _^         __         _  ""  __ 
FromSilefia         —        _«  _^  6 


Pomerania 

Pruffia 

Silelia  

March   of  Brandenburg 

Magd<hurg  1..^. 

HalbertRa'dt  

eievc,  Mark,  and  Mocurs 
Minden  and  Kavenfberg 
efttricfland  _. 


According  to  Bufchins. 


23 

2,000,000- 

4,ooo.oco 
4,500,000 
3.300,000 
1,400.01)0 
500.000 

IjOOO.OOO 
900,000 
900,000 


a.na  tolls,  and  the  lubhd.cs  yearly  granted  by  the  leve, al  ftatcs       Amb->r 
alone  is  laid  to  brmg  J„m  in  26,000  dollar^ annually 


L,ovER.XM...KT.]      I  Lis  Prullian  Maiefly  is  abfolute    throuah    -,11  1,;= 

^Hf  W  Cl'  '^  ir""T^^  ''  this  kii^lom  is  exl^ciliT     '  i^     n! 
V.IJT  ^'^^"'^^^'^'■^  of  State,  viz.  1.  The   Great  Mailer  •   2    The 

v^U     ii^ere  arc  ,ilfo  lomc  other  councils,   and  17  Bailiwicks.     The 

ftatcs. 
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•jlafes confift  :  i.Of  Counfcllors  of  State  :  2.  Of  Deputies  from  the 
Nobility  :  And  3.  From  the  Commons.  ,  Befides  thefe  inftitutions, 
his  Majcfty  has  erefted  a  board  for  commerce  and  navigation. 

General  Remarks.]  The  prefent  flourifhing  (bate  of  PruHia,  a 
country  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  natural  riches,  is  an  aftonifh- 
ing  proof  of  what  a  fmgle  great  man  is  able  to  efFeft,  who  unites  extra- 
ordinary flrength  of  genius,  with  laborious  and  pevfevering  aftivity.— 
This  monarchy  refembles  a  very  complicated  machine,  v/hich,  by  its 
ingenious  and  admirable  conftrud'ion,  produces  the  greateft  effefts 
with  the  greateft:  eafe,  but  in  which  the  yielding  of  a  wheel,  or  the 
I'elaxation  of  afpring,  will  put  a  (lop  to  the  motion  of  the  v/hole.  The 
united  efFcfts  of  flourifhing  finances,  of  prudent  ceconomy,  of  accuracy 
and  difpatch  in  every  branch  of  adininiftration,  and  of  a  formidable 
military  (Irength,  have  given  to  this'ftate  fuch  a  confequence,  that  the 
tranquillity  and  fecurity,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  Europe, 
depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  pohtics  of  the  Pruffian  cabinet.  The 
adminiftration  of  juftice  is  likewife  admirably  fimplified  and  executed 
with  unparalleled  quicknefs.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  the  mod  fpecious  argument 
in  favour  of  monarchical  government.  Improvements  have  beea 
made  in  one  fingle  reign,  which,  in  a  country  where  the  governing 
powers  are  Icfs  united  and  more  limited,  would  have  required  feveral 
ages,  and  the  mofl  favourable  circumftances.  Difference  of  religion 
in  a  ftate,  is  commonly  the  caufe  of  many  difturbances  :  Under  the 
late  king,  allprofefTions  of  faith  lived  peaceably  together,  becaufe  the 
eftablilhed  religion,  which  is  the  reformed,  had  no  power  to  opprefs- 
thofe  of  a  different  perfuafion.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Pruffian  dominions  ;  they  enjoy  the  mbff"  perfea:' 
freedom  in  the  cxercife  of  their  religion. 

The  progrefs  which  the  arts  and  fciences,and  efpecially  elegant  litera- 
ture, have  made  during  the  reign  of  this  great  man,  is  very  confiderable, 
it  is  no  more  than  about  40  years  ago,  that  the  Germans,  though  great 
proficients  in  every  branch  of  fcientific  knowledge,  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  refinement  of  their  tafte,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  lan- 
guage. Yet  fuch  is  the  application  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  and  fo 
well  were  they  prepared  for  every  fpecies  of  compofition,  by  then"  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  heft  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  all 
nations,  that  having  once  laid  afide  the  falhion  of  writing  in  Latm, 
they  v^ere  able  lo  enumerate, in  a  fhort  periodjmany  excellent  poets  and 
elegant  writers  in  their  native  language.  This  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  late  kingof  Pruffia,  greatly  neglcded  in  his  education, 
and  afterwards  conftanily  furroundedby  foreigners,  waa  unacquainted 
with,  and  indifferent  to  the  energy  and  copioufnefs  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  progrefs  his  countrymen  made  in  talle  and  compofi- 
jion.  He  had,  however,  the  merit  of  encouraging  the  iciences  and 
fome  branches  of  literature  ;  and  fuch  is  the  connexion  between  the 
different  branches,  that  if  fome  of  them  are  patronized  by  great  and 
powerful  men,  all  the  other  branches  will  partake  of  the  animating 
influence. 

History.]  Pruflia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous  and 
cruel  people,  Tlie  barbarity  and  ravages  they  were  continually  making 
•jpon  their  neighbours,  oblicrcd  Conrad,  duke  of  Mafjvia,  about   the 

^  ^  '  o  '111 
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ini<^<ile  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tocaU  to  his  afKftance  the  knights  o? 
the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  jufl  retupned  from  the  holy  land.-* 
Thefe  knights  chofe  a  grand  mafter,  attacked  thofe  people  with  fuccefs, 
and  after  a  bloody  war  of  fifty  years,  reduced  them  to  obedience, 
and  obliged  them  to  embrace  chriflianity.  They  maintained  their  con- 
queft  till  1525,  when  Albert,  Margrave  of  Blandenburg,  their  laft 
grand  maft&r,  having  made  himfelf>tBafter  of  all  Pl-ufTia,  ceded  the 
weftern  part  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  was  acknowledged  duke  of 
the  eaftern  part,  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  that  kingdom.  The  eleftor, 
Frederick- William,  furnamed  the  Great,  by  a  treaty  with  Poland  in 
1656,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of  Pruffia  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  free  from  vaffalage,  and  in  1663,  he  was  declared  independent 
and  fovercign  duke.  With  thefe  titles,  and  as  grand  mailer  of  tlie 
Teutonics,  they  continued  till  1701,  when  Frederick,  fon  of  Frederick- 
William  the  Great,  and  grand-father  of  the  late  king,  raifed  the  duchy 
of  Pruffia  to  a  kingdom,  an  1  on  January  18,  iyoi,  ^n  a  folemn  aflem- 
bly  pf  the  dates  of  the  empire,  placed  the  crown  with  his  own  hands 
upon  his  head  ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  acknpXvIcdged  as  king  of 
Prufjia  by  all  the  other  European  powfers.  Frederick  III.  died  Augufl 
37,^786,  and  was  fuccccded  by  his  nephew,  Frederickr William  whp 
was  born  1744. 
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MONARCHY     of     AUSTRIA. 

*'^T*^HE  Divifions,  Extent,  Popuhtion,   and  Chief  Towns  of  this 
JL    Monarchy,  are  noticed  in  the  following  Table. 
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AUSTRIA,  eiS 

Wealth,  Commerce,  &c.]  Tlie  provinces  of  the  Auflrian  mon- 
archy are  nol  only  favourably  fituated  as  to  climate,  but  they  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  fertile  in  F,uvope.  There  is  fcarce  any 
valuable  produft  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  them.  Bohemia  pro- 
duces and  exports  flax,  wool,  hides,  Iklns,  hops,  iron,  fteel,  tin,  cobalt, 
vitriol,  brimlione,  allum.  garnets,  and  other  precious  Hones  ;  it  imports 
ialt,  wine,  filk,  cotton,  fpices,  &c.  upon  the  whole,  the  value  of  exports 
exceeds  that  of  the  imports  by  two  millions  of  florins.  Silefia  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen,  and  Moravia  has  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
tures of  ail  forts,  chieflv  of  cloth,  the  produce  of  which  rmountsto  the 
value  of  13  millions  of  florins.  Auftria  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt 
fertile  provinces  of  Germany,  The  lower  divifion  of  it  produces  up- 
wards of  6o,ooocwt.  of  fait,  value  4-|  millions  of  florins,  the  expenfes 
of  the  works  not  exceeding  one  million.  The  faffron  of  this  province 
is  remarkably  good.  The  woollen  manufafture  at  Lintz  is  very  confi- 
dera'ble,  and  employs  upwards  of  25,000  people.  There  are  befides 
many  other  manufaftures,  viz.  of  glafs,  of  hardware.  Sec.  The  art  of 
making  iron-wire  is  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfeftion,  that  6130 
fiflr-hooks,  worth  26  florins,  are  made  of  half  an  ounce  of  metal. — 
Aufl.ria  produces  2,000,000  eymers  of  wine,  of  which  a  great  part  is 
exported.  The  exports  of  Lower  Auflria  to  the  Levant,  arc  comput- 
ed at  fix  millions  ;  but  the  imports,  -confifting  of  the  articles. of  cotton, 
goats  or  camel  hair,  fpices  and  coffee,  at  nine  millions.  The  diftrict 
comprehending  the  provinces  of  Stiria,  Cavinlhia,  and  Carniola,  called, 
by  the  German  geographers  Interior  AuRria,  is  famous  for  its  minerals, 
Befides  fome  gold,  upwards  of  1000  lb.  of  filvet,  300,000  lb.  oi  quick- 
filver,  one  million  cwt.  of  iron,  150.000  cwt.  of  fait,  1500  cwt.  ot  fait- 
petre,  and  great  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  vitriol,  cobalt,  brimftone, 
are  the  produce  of  thefe  rich  mines.  In  Carniola  the  linen  manufac- 
tures produpe  to  the  value  of  400.000  florins  of  that  article,  i  he 
centre  of  the  Aullrian  trade  is  the  harbour  of  Triefle,  declared  a  free 
port  by  the  prefent  emperor,  who  is  deiirous  toeftablifh  there  an  Eafl- 
India  company.  Here  is  the  market  to  which  ail  the  European  nations 
refort  for  the  productions  of  the  Auftrian  dominions.  '1  he  province 
of  Tyrol  has  alfo  rich  mines  ;  it  produces  wine,  and  has  manufaflures 
of  glafs,  leather,  and  filk.  Lornbardy,  the  population  of  which  is  pro- 
digious, produces  vafl:  quantities  of  filk,  to  the  amount  of  4,500.000 
florins.  It  exports  alfo  corn  and  rice  for  ^oOjOOO,  linen  for  400,000, 
icattle  and  hories  for  i,500;000  florins.  All  the  various  articles  of 
produce,  fcattered  through  the  other  provinces,  are  found  united,  and 
in  a  much  greater  proportion,  in  the  kingdom'  of  Hungary,  which,  if 
it  was  not  too  thinly  peopled,  would  be  the  richefi:  counti  y  of  Europe, 
It  produces  annually  25,000  lb.  of  filver,  containing  gold.  In  1779, 
the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnilz  yielded- 1215  lb.  of  gold.  The 
gold-wafli  of  the  Bannat  yields  upwards  of  1000  ducats.  It  is  fuppof- 
ed,  that  Hungary  and  Tranfvlvania  together  produce  gold  and  iilver 
to  the  value  of  7,000,000  florins  annually,  34,000  cwt.  of  copper,  be- 
fides iron,  quickfilver,  fait,  and  marble.  The  value  of  the  mines  of 
the  Auftrian  Monarchy  is  computed  to  amount  to  19,000.000  florins. 
It  is  well  known  that  Hungary  produces  an  incredible  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent wines,  the  moft  delicious  of  which  is  the  famous  Tokay.  If 
i:vera;  forts  of  the  Hungarian  wines  could  be  longer  kept,  and  if  the 
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duties  on  them,  and  the  expenfes  of  carriage  were  not  fo  very  hlek, 
the  riches  accruing  from  them  to  this  country  would  be  immenfe!!l— 
Among  the  other  valuable  produftions  of  Hungary,  we  fliall  mention 
hemp,  flax,  and  even  cotton,  barilla,  rice,  and  t6bacco.  In  1779,  there 
were  exported  from  Triefle  100,759  lb.  of  fnufF,  and  upv^ards  of 
3,oco,ooo  lb.  of  tobacco  in  leaves,-  exclufive  of  2,500,000  !b.  ex- 
ported from  Fiumc  and  Buhary.  This  province,  rich  in  eve?y  re- 
{peft,  fells  every  year  150.000  head  of  Live  cattle,  and  40,000  hogs.— = 
Gallicia,  befnies  abounding  in  other  m. heals,  is  famous  for  its  im- 
menfe  falt-\%^orks  at  Wielitzka.  This  mine  of  falt-rock  lias  been  work- 
ed thcfe  600  years  pafl;  ;  it  extends,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  about 
669  feet  in  length,  1115  in  breadth,  and  743.  in  depth.  It  yielded  to 
the  crov;'n  of  Poland,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1773,  a  revenue  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  Polifli  florins  annually  :  it  has  been  ceded 
totheemperor  by  the  late  treaty  of  partition.  The  quantity  of  fait 
dug  out  every  year,  amounted  fome  years  ago  to  700.000  cwt.  The 
fait  works  of  Sambor  and  Bochnia  are  alfo  very  rich,  they  yield  fait  to 
the  value  of  one  million  of  florins.  The  few  preceding  fafts  fhcv/ 
clearly  the  value  of  thefe  provinces.  When  population  fhall  be  in- 
creafed,  and  manufaftures  cftablifhcd,  in  proportion  to  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country,  the  wealth  of  the  Auftrian  Monarchy  promifes 
to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  At  prefent  there  is  a 
great  want  of  navigable  canals  and  other  conveniencies  for  inland  com- 
merce. Many  of  the  fpontaneous  produftions  are  not  fufhciently  at- 
tended to,  as  for  inftance,  Oil.  The  Auflrian  Netherlands  have  been 
long  famous  for  their  fifhcrias,  corn,  madder,  and  flax  of  a  fuperior 
finenefs,  of  which  the  Brabant  lace  is  made,  which  brings  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  the  countrv. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and,  being  the  refidence 
of  the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble 
and  a  flrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  hoiife  of  Auflriahave  omitted 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna 
contains  an  excellent  univerfity,  a  bank,  v/hich  is  in  the  management 
of  her  own  magiftrates,  and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjefl: 
to  the  aulic  council.  Its  religious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gar- 
dens, occupy  a  fixth  part  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than, 
the  city.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  many  palaces  of  this 
capital,  two  of  which  arc  imperial  ;  its  fquares,  academjes,  and  libra- 
lues  ;  and,  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eugene,  ivhh  his  and 
the  imperial  cabinets  of  curiofuics.  Among  its  rich  convents  is  one 
for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  honour  of  their  countryman,  St.  Colman, 
the  patron  of  Auftria  ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is  called  the 
Scots  gale,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed  thereby 
the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including  the 
fuburbs,  arc  computed  at  about  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  en- 
couragement given  them  by  their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  this  city  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  nations  around. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid 
and  fcnfiblc  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  it,  are  far  from  being  lavifh  in 
its  praife.  The  flreets,  excepting  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  the  houfcs  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difpropor- 
tioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public 
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tt^ildings  ;  but  above  all,  the' exceffive  impofts  laid  by  the  houfe  of 
AuHria  upon  every  commodity  in  its  dorainioiis,  mufl  always  keep  the 
manufafturing  part  of  their  fubjcfts  poor.  His  late  imperial  majefty 
was  fenfiblc  of  thefe  truths  which  were  plain  to  all  the  world  but  hi.i 
predeccffors  scd  their  counfcUors  :  He  examined  things  with  his  owa 
eyes,  and  defccnded  from  that  haughtinefscf  demeanour  which  rendered 
theimperial  court  lolong  difagrceable,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  the  reft; 
of  Eurooe.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubjefts  has  beea 
greatly  meliorated  fxnce  the  acceflion  of  his  late  majefty  to  the  imperial 
throne  ;  oreat  encouragement  hath  been  given  to  the  protellants,  and 
many  of  the  Catholic  religous  houfes,  convents,   Sec.  were  fuppreffcd 

by  him. 

Finances.]  The  Finances  of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  amount  to 
above  90  millions  of  florins,  exclufive  of  the  revenues  of  Galicia,  Lo- 
iiomiria,  and  Buckowina,  viz. 

Of  Bohemia  15,736,009 

•— Silefia  .557*209 

—  Auftria  23,014,276 

— Moravia  ■  5»7q3ji20 

— 'Stiria  5,889,221 

—  Carintia  2,386,884 

—  Carniola  ■ 2,089,952 

—  Friaul  357:3^^ 

-« Tyrol  ^    3>^58,7ia 

— k  Auftria  Interior  -  2,876,177 

—  Hungary     _  — —  i8,o®4,i53 

—  Tranfylvania  — —  3)94^)707 

— -  Lombardia  -^ —  2,909,171 

—  Netherlands  ■3)1^4,135 

—  lUyria  ''  1, 000,0001 

—  Buckowina  '  300,000  y  Schloez. 

—  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria  1 2.000,000  J 

The  debts  of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  amount  to  about  200  millions 
of  florins.  In  1770,  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  83I  millions, 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  revenue  by  upwards  of  fix  millions  remain- 
ing in  the  treafury. 

Akmy.J  The  Auftrian  army,  according  to  the  new  regulations  of 
1779,  amount  to  283,000  men.  The  infantry  cQnhfts  of  37  regiments, 
of  3 1 20  men  each,  or  in  all  1 77,840  men. 

Grenadiers  —  —  i3)i82 

Cavalry  —  — •  44,i'«o 

Artillery  —  — i  11,000 

Croats  1 

Wallachian  v  -^    1.  400,000 

Sclavonian  troops  J 

Pontoniers  —  ,-^  600 

Mineurs  -  —  — «  640 

Sappeurs  — .  —  280 

Tchaikifts  -m»  —  a  200 

Engineers  —  —  200 

There  are  befides  the  general,  ftafF,  or  field  eKgljieejrS;  8cc,  Accgrd- 
ing  to  others  300,000  jneo  (in  i 783), 
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Another  (latcment. 

Infantry              • 170,000 

Cavalry                              •■  50,000 

Garnfons  and  other  corps                   ■  60,00® 


280,000 


Tiiere  is  at  Wienerifh  Neuftadt  a  famous  military  academy  for  400 
cadets  ;  at  Vienna  an  academy  of  engineers,  and  each  regiment  has  a 
i"chool,  in  which  forty  fons  of  foldiers  are  educated. 

Generai-  Remarks.]  The  Auftrian  monarchy  wants  nothing  but 
a  lontr  peace  to  increafe  in  population  and  induftry.  In  both  refpefts 
the  country  has  already  gained  much  by  the  wifdom  of  one  of  the  late 
emperors,  who  removed  one  of  the  greateft  ohftacles  to  internal  im- 
provement, religious  intolerance.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
the  elhablilhcd  religion  of  the  monarchy  :  There  are,  however,  at  lead 
80,000  Proteflants  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  German  empire. 
In  Hungary  the  number  of  Proteftants  is  fo  great,  that  fince  the  aft  of 
toleration  has  becin  publifhed,  no.lefsthan  200  churches  have  been  al- 
lowed to  them.  There  are,  behdes  many  thoufand  Greeks,  223,000 
Jews,  and  about  50.000  Egyptians  or  GvpRes,  in  the  Auftrian  domin- 
ions. At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  there  were  upwards  of 
£OCO  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  which  are  now  wifely  reduced  to 
1  1 43.  The  arts  and  faiences,  hitherto  greatly  ncglefted,  begin  to  make 
.confiderable  progrefs.  The  emperor  Jofeph  appropriated  the  greateft 
part  of  the  revenues,  arifing  from  the  eftates  of  the  feculariied  con- 
vents, to  the  improvement  of  the  fcliools,  and  the  encouragement  of 
literary  merit.  The  univeriities  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  are  not 
yet  ec^ual  to  tliofe  of  the  Proteftant  countries  of  Germany  ;  they  are  fix 
iin  number,  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Peft,  Lemberg,  Louvain,  and  Frey- 
l)0urg,  in  Brifgau.  The  government  is,  in  ccitain  refpefts,  ftriftly 
jnonarchical  ;  however,  in  the  provinces  of  Hungary,  Illyria,  Tran- 
fylvania,  Tyrol,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  Hates  have  preferved  fo  much 
cf  tlieir  ancient  confequence,  as  to  prevent  new  taxes  from  being  im- 
pofed  on  thofe  provinces  without  their  confent.  The  cities  of  Bruffels 
and  Milan  are  the  feats  of  the  two  viceroys,  or  governor-generals  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  provinces.  Jofeph  H.  rendered  an 
eifential  fervice  to  humanity,  in  abolifhing  the  fervitude  or  villanage 
C=f  the  peaiants  -of  Bohemia. 
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KINGDOM    OF     BOHEMIA, 

BELONGING  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     476  "i    ^j^.^yg^n   T  48  and  52  north  latitude. 
Breadth    322  J  \  12  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

BouN'DARi£S.]  T3  OUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
JL/   North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  Eaft  i 
by  Auftria  ^nd  Bavaria,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bava- 
ria, on  the  Weft  ;  formerly  comprehending,   1.  Bohemia  Proper  ;  2, 
Silefia  ;  and,  3.  Moravia. 

To  what  we  have  already  faid  of  Bohemia  under  .the  head  of  Auflria, 
,we  add  the  following  particulars  : — 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Bohemia,  though  almofh  furrounded 
with  mountains,  contains  none  of  note  or  diftinftion  ;  Its  woods  are 
many,  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe.  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohe- 
mian archbifhopric.  The  bilhoprics  are  Koningfgratz,  Breflaw,  and 
•Olmutz. 

Language.]  The  proper  langui-.ge  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialeft  of 
the  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German  and  High  Dutch. 

University.]     The -only  univerfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the. capital  of  Bohemia,  isoneof  the 
fined  and  moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble 
bridge.  Its  circumference  is  lo  large,  that  the  grand  PrulFian  army,  in 
its  laft  fiege,  never  could  compietcly  invcft  it.  For  this  rcafon  it  is 
able  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  in  cafe  of  a  regular  fiege.  The  in- 
habitants are  thought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  capacioufnefs.  be- 
ing computed  at  80,000.  It  contains  92  churches  and  chapels,  and  40 
cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  liltle  or  no  trade,  and  therefore  the  middling 
inhabitants  are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are  faid  to  carry  on  a  large 
commerce  in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  lome  of 
which  are  fortified,  but  they  are  neither  remarkable  for  ftrength  ncr 
manufaftures.  Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia  :  It  is  weil  fortified, 
and  has  manufacbures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 
Breflaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  hath  been  already  defcribcd. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]     See  Auftria. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  the 
forms,  of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  flill  fubfift  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  emperor,  is  delpotic.  Their  flates  are  cornpofcd  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and  reprefentativcs  of  towns. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  eleft  their  own  princes, 
though  the  emperors  of  Germany  fometimes  impcfed  a  king  upoi;  them, 
and  at  length  ufurpcd  that  throne  thcmfelves.  In  the  year  143S,  Al- 
bert II.  of  Auftria,  received  three  crowns,  that  of  Hungary,  the  Em- 
pire, and  Bohemia. 

In  1^14  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  firft  reformers, 
and  Bohemians,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conflance,  though  the 
.em.peior  of  Germany  had  given  them  his  prote£lion.  Tiiis  cctalioned 
?.n  infurrcttiuu  la  Bohemia  ;  The  people  of  Prague,   threw  the  empe- 
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l^nTf-T''  °;i-'  °f  f^"  '"^"^'^^'^  °^  '^^  council-chamber  ;  and  tie  fa 
inqus  Zilca,  affembhng  an  army   of  40000  Bohembns    ^eflv!    I 

..peror's  forces  in  fevfral  enga^e.ents^ird  il:v:re^  it  ^^ 

o    the  kingdom.     Ihe  d.vifions  of  the  HuHites  among  themfe  ves  en 

cU.Ied  the  emperors  to  keep  pofTeffion  of  Bohemia,  thfu.hTn  iltemDt 

^vas  made  to  throw  off  the  Imperial  yoke,  by  ekain..  in  tfe  year  1  sT 

years  duration,   which  dcfolated   tVll  \  ■  I     J'''  °^  3° 
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BELONGLYG   TO   THE  AUSTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

Situation  A.VD  Extent. 
l^^    ,  ^^^^^s-  Degrees. 

.:-^"gt'i     300  1  between  /  ^7  and  2.3  eafl  longitud?. 

I  "^.5  and  49  north  latitude. 


Breadth 


300  1 
200/ 


=  »D«,Bs.]TrHATpar.or  Hungary  „hich    bclon.'s  ,o    .h- 
Moravia,  Weft'  '  ^  ^^'"•''"■''.   Sou>h  ;  and  by  Auftria  and 

Low::  »:;$;:,  "'"""=""■■>'"  "'•-^"y  divided  i„,o  ,<,=  upp„  ,„<. 

Upper  HlIMriAPV    m _     ,  _ 

Lower  HUNGARY,  South  or 
THE  Danube. 
Chief  ToAvns. 
Buda,  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion.  iq- 

^  20.  N.  lat.  47-40. 
Oran,on  the  IJanube.  above  Buda. 
Comoira,   on  the  Danube,   in  the 

illand  of  Schut. 
Raab,  on  the  Danube,  oppofitcto 

the  ifland  of  Schut. 
Atlciiburg,    W.  ODDollte   to    ih>- 

iflandof  Schut.  * " 
Wciffenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis,  fit- 
uatedE.  ofthc  lake,  called  the 
Flatten  fea. 
Kanifba,  S.  W.  of  the  Platten  k^. 
i-ive  Churches.    N.  of  the  rlvtr 
Drave. 


igary. 
Upper  HUNGARY,  North  oi- 
THE  Danube. 
Chief  Towns. 
Prefburg,  fituated  on  the  Danube 
K.  Ion.  17-30.  N.  lat.  48-20.      ' 
I^ewhaufel,  N.  W. 
L'eopolRadt,  N.  W. 
C\i-emnits,  N.  W. 
Schciriniis,  in  the  middle. 
Efperiej,  N 


Eiperiej,  N. 
Chafohaw.  N. 
I'okay,  N.  E. 
/^otmar,  N.  E. 
Unguar,  N.  E. 
Mongats,  N.  E. 
vVaradin  Great,  E. 
S^gcdin,  S.  E. 


Agria,  in  the  middle. 
i^eft,  on  the  Danube,  oppofuc   to 
Buda.  I 

o    . ,  Dccaulc  It  was  formerly  governed  by  an  inde- 

pendcn*^ 
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pendent  king  ;  and  it  has  feveral  times  been  inpoITeflion  of  the  Turks  ; 
but  the  Auflrians  gaining  polleffion  of  it,  it  was  incorporated  into  lh« 
kingdom  of  Hungary  in  1778.  The  province  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles 
long,  and  67  broad,  containing  about  3850  fijuare  miles  :  It  has  bccu 
divided  into  four  diftrifts,  Cfudat,  Temefwar,  Wcrfchez,  and  Lu-i^os. 
Temefwar,  the  principal  town,  is  (ituated  E.lon.  22-15.     N.  lat.  ^"^-.iA. 

AiR,  soil,  AKD  PRODUCE.]  The  air,  and  confequently  ilie  cli- 
raate  of  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhcalthful,  ow- 
in<T  to  its  numerous  lakes,  flagnated  waters,  and  marflies  ;  but  the  nor- 
thern VATis  being  mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  Iwcet  and  wlioic- 
fomc.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boaft  a  richer  foil,  than  that  plain 
whricii  extends  three  hundred  miles  from  Prefburg  to  Belgrade,  and 
produces  corn,  grafs,  efculent  plants,  tobacco,  lalFron,  afparagus,  mel- 
ons, hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buck-wheat,  delicious  wine,  fruits,  of  various 
kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chefnuts,  and  wood  :  Corn,  is  in  luch 
tolenty,  that  it  fells  for  one  fixth  part  of  its  price  in  England. 

RiVEKS.]  Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyile,  Merifli  and 
the  Tcmes. 

Water,]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among 
the  Carpathian  mountains  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  witH 
fifli.  The  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  v/aters  are  efteemed  the  moft 
fovereicrn'  of  any  in  Europe  •,  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by 
the  Turks,  when  in  poffefhon  of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of 
Euda,  are  fufFered  to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains  which  divide  Hunga- 
ry from  Poland  on  the  north,  are  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many 
detached  mountains  are  found  in  the  country.  Their  toes  arc  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood,  and  on  their  fides  grow  the  richeft  grapes  in 
the  world. 

•  K'Ietais  asd  Minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  fhocked 
wi^r  both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filvcr  mines,  but  wirla 
plenty  of  excellent  copper,  vitriol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver,  crylo- 
colla,'  and  terra  figillata.  Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  deftruc- 
tive  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  or  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  jioufe  of  Audria,  thofe  mines  were  furnifhed  with  proper  w  oiks 
and  workmen,  and  produced  vafl  revenues  to  the  native  princes. — . 
The  Hungarian  gold  and  filver  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in 
Hungary,  but  in  German}'^,  and  the  contixient  of  Europe  ;  but  all  tbdfc 
mines  are  now  greatly  diminifhed  in  their  value,  their  works  being  de* 
ftroyedor  demolifhcd  ;  fome  of  them  however  ftill  fubfift,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Hungary  is  remarka- 
ble for  a  fine  breed  of  horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured',  and  highly 
efleemed  by  military  officers,  fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  export- 
ed. There  is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large  ram.s  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prefburg.  Its  other  vegetable  and  animal  produftions  are  in  general 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.—* 
The  Hungarian  wines,  however,  particularly  Tokay,  are  prelerablc  to 
thofe  of  any  other  country,  at  leaffc  in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  1      Before  the  Turks  got 
ccsTOMSjAND  diversions.  / pofleflion  of  Conftantino- 

^Ic,  it  is  faidj  that  Hungary  was  one  of  the  raofk  populous  and  power- 
ful 
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ful  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  and'  if  the  houfe  of  Auftria  {houlci  give  tlic? 
proper  encouragement   to  the   inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and 
clear  ^heir  fens,  it  might  become  fo'  again  a  century  hence.     Hungary 
at  prefent,  is  thought  to  contain   about  three   millions    170,000  in-    I 
habitants. 

The  Hunorarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  pique 
themfelves  on  being  defccnded  from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed  the 
bulwark  of  Chriftenaom  againfl  the  infidels.  In  their  perfons  they 
are  well  made.  Their  fur  caps,  their  clofe-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a 
fafli,  and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  v»'hich  is  fo  contrived' as  to  buckle  un- 
der the  arm.  fo  that  the  right  hand  may  be  always  af  liberty,  give  them" 
an  air  of  military  dignity.  The  men  fliave  their  beards,  but  preferve' 
their  whiflcers  on  their  upper  lips.  Their  ufual  arms  are  a  broad-fword 
and  a  kind  of  pole-ax,  befidcs  their  fii'e-arms.  The  ladies  are  reckoned" 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  Auilria,  and  they  have  a  fable  drefs,  with 
fleeves  ftrait  to  their  arms,  and  their  ftays  faftened  before  with  gpld> 
pearl,  or  diamond  little  buttons.  Both  men  and  women,  in  v/hat  they 
call  the  mine  towns,  wear  fur  and  even-  Iheep-fkin  drefles.  The  inns 
upon  the  roads  are  mod  miferable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  The  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their  '> 
peafants,  and  their  poultry,  live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their  own- 
ers. The  aout  and  the  fever,  owing  to-  the  unwholefomenel's  of  the 
air,  are  the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general 
leav  c  trade  and  manvifaftures  to  the  Greeks-and  other  flrangers  fettled 
in.  their  country,  the' flatnefs  of  which  renders  travelling  commodious, 
either  by  land  or  w.iter.  The  diveriions-of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
warlike  and  atliletic  kind.  They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnani- 
mous people.  Their  anceftors,  even  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  were  fi>j:;.iloas  of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  lubmit  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  often  put  themfelves  under 
the  protc6l1on  of  the  Ottoman  court  ;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  late 
emprcfs-queen,  notwithftanding  the  provocations  they  received  from 
li'er  hoal'e,  will  be  alv/ays  remembered  to  their  honour. 

The  inh'^bitants  of  Temefwar,  a- province  lately  incorporated  intCi 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are  computed  at  about  450.000.  There  arc 
in  tliis  country  many  faraons,  or  gypfies,  fuppofed  to  be  real  defcend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians-.  They  are  faid  to  refemble  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  features,  in  their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in 
many  of  their  maimers  and"  cuftoms  ;  and  it  is  alTcrted,  that  the  lalcivi- 
Gus  dances  of  His,  the  worlhip  ol  onions,  many  famous  Egyptian  fu- 
perditions  and  fpecifics,  and  the  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  by 
means  of  dung,  are  fbill  in  ufe  among  tlie  female  gypfies  in  Temefwar. 

Religion.]  The  eftablilhed  religion  of  the  Hungarians  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  though. the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteft- 
ants,  or  Greeks  ;  ar.d  ihey  now  enjoy  the  full  exercifo  of  their  relig- 
ous  liberties. 

Arcuiushoi'rics  AND  BisHOPKics.J  Thc  arclibifuoprics  arc  Prcf- 
Burgr,  Gran,  and  Colocza.  '  The  biflioprics  are,  Great  Waradin,  Agria, 
Vffprin,   Raab,  and  five  Churches. 

L.'vs'cuACE.  ]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Scla- 
vonians,  and  Walachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialetts,  and  one  of 
tliem  ji  fald  to  apr>voach    ne.ir   the  Hebrew.     The  boacr  and"  middle 

i-anks 
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ranks  fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all  even  of  the  common  people  fpeak 
Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous,  fo  that  the  Latin  may  be  laid  to  be 
here  ftill  a  living  language. 

Universities.]  In  the  univerfities  (if  they  can  properly  be  fo  called) 
of  Firnan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are  profefibrs  of  the  leveral  arts 
and  faiences,  who  ufed  generally  to  be  Jefuits  :  fo  that  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifls,  who  arc  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Hungary,  goto  the  German  and  other  univerfities. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES, 1^  The  artificial  curiofities  of 
KAT^URAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  this  country  confift  of  its  bridg- 
es, baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Effeck,  built  over  the  Danube, 
and  Drave,  is  properly  fpeaking,  a  continuation,  of  bridges,  five  miles 
in  length,  fortified  with  towers  at  certain  diftances.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant pafs  during  the  wars  betwen  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A 
bridge  of  boats  runs  over  the  D?.nube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda 
and  Peft  ;  and  about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade, 
are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  erefted  by  the  Romans,  judged  to  be  the 
moft  magnificent  of  any  in  (he  world.  The  baths  and  mines  here  have 
nothing  to  dillinguifh  them  from  the  like  works  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary,  is  a  cav- 
ern in  a  mountain  near  Szelitze  ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which 
fronts  the  fouth,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad  ;  itsfubter- 
raneous  pailages  confift  entirely  of  folid  rock,  ftretching  away  farther 
fouth  than  has  been  yet  difcovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  pratlicable  to  go,  the 
height  is  found  to  be  50  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  26.  Many  other 
wonderful  particulars  are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  article  in 
natural  philofophy. 

Cities,  TOWNS  FORTS,  a>:d  OTHER  "f  Thefe  are  greatly  decayed 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRivA-TE.  J  fi'om  their  aucicnt  magnifi- 
cence, but  many  of  the  fortifications  are  ftill  very  fti'ong,  and  kept  in 
good  order.  Prefburg  is  fortified.  In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  were 
kept,  but  were  lately  removed  to  Vienna.  The  crown  was  fcnt  in  the 
year  1000  by  pope  Sylvefter  II.  to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  and  was 
made  after  that  of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  it  is  of  folid  gold,  we-ghing  nine 
marks  and  three  ounces,  ornamented  with  53  faphires,  50  rubies,  one 
large  emerald,  and  338  pearls.  Befides  thefe  ftones  are  the  images  of 
the  apoftles  and  the  patriarchs.  The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  fil- 
ver  patriarchal  crofs,  which  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  aims  of  Hun- 
gar\\  At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  a  bifliop  carries  it  before  the 
king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title  of  apoftolic  king  ;  the  ufeof 
which  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  cmprefs  queen  Maria  Thc- 
refa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Arabian  geld  ; 
the  mantle,  which  is  of  fine  linen,  is  the  workof  Gifele,  fpouic  of  St, 
Stephen,  who  embroidered  in  gold  the  image  of  Jcfus  Chrift  crucified, 
and  many  other  images  of  the  patriarchs,  and  apoftles,  with  a  number 
of  infcriptions.  The  fword  is  two  edged,  and  rounded  at  the  point. 
Buda,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence, but  its  ftrength  and  fortifications  ;  and  the  fame  may  belaid 
of  Peft,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  is  like- 
wife  a  ftrong  city,  as  are  Gran  and  Cormorra,  Tokay  has  been  al:ra- 
dy  mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines. 

Com:::/    ^^ 
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CoMNfEncE  AKB  MAKCFACTVUES.]     See  Auflria.   • 

Constitution  AND  GovEaNM-". ht.]  The  Hungariarts  diHikc  tire 
te,rm  of  Queen,  and  even  calle4  their  late  fovereiga  king  Therefa.— 
Their  government  prcfer\-es  thd  rc;-nains  of  many  checks  upon  the  re. 
gal  powe^;.  They  have  a  diet  Qf'parHament,  a  Hungary-offifee,  which 
rcfemblestjur  chancery,  and  wl^ijih  refides  at  Vienna  ;  as  the  ftadthol- 
der's  council,  which  comes  pfel^y  near  the  Britini  privy-council,  but 
has  a  municipal  jurird)6lion,  does  a|:rre{l)urg.  Every  royal  town  has 
its  Tenate  :  and  the  Gefpan  chafts  tclerables  the  Knolifh  juftices  of  the 
peace.  Befides  this,  they  have  an  ipxclv^uer  and  nine  chambers,  and 
other  fubordinate  courts. 

MiMTARv  strength  AND  REVENUE.]    See  Auflrla. 

History.}  The  Iluns,  after  fubduing this  country  in.tlie  middle 
of  the  third  century,  communicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part 
of  the  ancient  Pannonia.  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  Goths  ;  the 
Gnths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards  ;  they  by  the  Avari,  and  the 
Sclavi  were  planted  in  their  flead  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centuiy. 
At  the  clofe  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
-Volga,  and  took  poiTeflion  of  t!ic  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  ; 
aiiemblagcof  difl'ircnt  ftates,  and  the  firft  who  aifamed  the  title  -of  i 
•Icino-,  was  Stephen,  in  the  year  507, when  he  embraced  chriftianity.  In  ' 
his  reign,  the  form  of  government  was  eftablifhed,  and  the  crown  to 
Ijc  cleftive.  About  the  year  1310,  king  Charles  Robert  aftejidcd  the 
throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia, 
and  many  other  provi,nces  :  but  many  of  thofe  conquefts  were  after- 
wards reduced  by  the  Venetians.  Turks,  and  other  powers.  In  the 
15th  century,  Huniades,  w-Iio  was  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladif- 
laus.  bravely  repulfpdthe  Turks,  when  they  invaded  Hungary  ;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Ladifi2\«r,,the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  raifed  Matthias 
Corvinus,  fon  of  Huniacjes,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry, ila  1526, -was  killed  jn  al^fattle,  fighting  againfl  Solyman,  emperor 
cf  the  Turks.  This  battle  had  almofl  proved  fatnl  to  Hungary  ;  but 
the  archdiike  Ferdinand,  brother  10  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having 
married  tlie  ftfler  cf  Lewis,  he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which 
he  fucceeded,  'wi'tih  fo.me  difnculty,  and  that  kingdom  has  ever  fince 
^belonged  to  thchouiti  of  Auftria,  though  by  its  conflitution,  its  crowu 
uu^'ght  to  be  ekftive.  T 


T  R  A  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A,  S  CX  A  V  O  N  I  A,    CROATIA, 
AND    HUNGARIAN     DALMATIA. 

WE  h^ve  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  fcvera]|^.* 
reafor^s,  and  particularly  bccaufej  we  have  no  account  fuJ^ 
f  ciently  e>fs€l  of  their  extent  and  boundaries.  The  beft  account  of 
them  follows  :  Tranfylvania,  belongs  to  the:  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  North,  by  the  Carpathian,  mountains,  which  divide  it 
from  Po'land  •,  on  the  Taft,  by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  Mouth, 
by  Walachia  ;  and  on  the  Vv^eft,  by  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary.  It 
lies  between  22  and  25  degrees  of  eafl  longitude,  and  45  and  48  of 
north  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended  about  185,  and  its  breadth  1 20 
miles ;  and  cont,:ins  nearly  14,400  fquare  miles,    biit  it  is  furrounde4 
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t>n  all  fides  by  hi^h  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables  and  animalsj 
are  almofl;  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholefome  and 
temperate  ;  but  their  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal  to  the  Hunga- 
rian. Its  chief  city  is  Hermanftadt,  and  its  interior  government 
ftill  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient  feudal  fyftem,  being  compof- 
cdof  many  independent  ftai.es  and  princes.  They  owe  not  much 
more  than  a  nominal  fubjeftion  to  the  Auflrians,  who  leave  them  in 
poireihon  of  mofl  of  their  privileges.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ids,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other  fe6laries,  here 
enjoy  their  feveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little 
tothe  Aullrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  lomc  metals  and  fait  to 
Hungary.  The  other  large  places  are  Sagefv^ar,  Millenback,  and 
Nemark.  All  forts  of  provifions  are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds.  Hermanftadt  is  a  large,  ftrong,  and  well  built  city,  as  are  Clau- 
fenburg  and  Weiffenburg.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanftadt, 
and  the  governor  is  aifiihed  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Calvinifts,  and  Lutherans.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fum- 
mons,  and  receives  the  commands  of  their  fovereign,  to  whom  of  late 
they  have  been  more  devoted  than  formeily.  They  have  a  liberty  of 
making  remonftranccs  and  reprefentations  in  cafe  of  grievances. 

Tranfylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
long  employed  the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could  be  fubdued.  It 
Was  over-run  by  the  Goths  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
then  by  the  Huns.  Their  defcendants  retain  the  fame  military  charac^ 
ter.  The  population  of  the  country  is  not  afcertained  ;  but  if  the 
Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the  field,  as  has  been  afferted,  30,000 
troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  muft  be  confiderable.  At 
prefent  its  military  force  Is  reduced  to  fix  regiments  of  1500  men  each  ; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  during  the  laft  two  wars,  in  which  the  houfc 
of  Auftria  was  engaged,  the  Tranfylvanians  did  great  fervices.  Her- 
manftadt is  its  only  bifliopric  ;  and  the  Tranfylvanians  at  prefent  feem 
to  trouble  themfelves  Ijttle  either  about  learning  or  religion,  though 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftabllfhed  church.  Stephen  I.  king  of 
Hungary,  introduced  Chriftianity  there  about  the  year  1000,  and^  it 
^vas  afterwards  governed  by  an  Hungarian  vaivod,  or  viceroy.  The 
various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  impatience  under 
flavery  ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave  the  foye* 
reignty  of  Tranfylvania,  as  alfo  of  Sclavonia,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria^ 
yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  we  may  call  a  loyal  ariftdcracy,  which  their 
fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade.  In  Oftober,  1784,  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  or  feigned  oppreftions  of  the  nobility,  near  16,000  af~ 
Jcmbled  and  committed  great  depredations  on  thofe  whofe  conduO: 
iiad  been  refented.  Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were  glad  to 
cfcape  with  their  lives.  The  revolters  were  difappointed  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Claufenburg  ;  and  afterwards  oftered  to  feparate  and  go 
home  in  peace,  on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from 
the  nobility,  and  a  freedom  from  valfalage.  Little  is  known  of  the 
termination  of  this  revolt,  further  than  the  account  of  feveral  of  the 
leaders  having  been  taken  and  executed,  and  the  application  of  fome 
lenient  meafures,  by  which  tranquillity  was  reftored,    ' 

Sclavonia  lies  between  the  i6th  and  23d  degrees  of  caft  longitude, 
and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.     It  is  thought  to  be  about 
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200  miles  in  length,   and  Co  in  breadth,   and  contains   about   io,ooO 
fquare  miles.     It  is  bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  North,  by  tlie  Da- 
nube on  the  Eaft,  by  the  Save  on  the  South,  and  by  Kiria  in  Auftiia 
on  the  V.^cft.     The  reafbn  why  Hungary,  Tranfyivania,  Sclavonia,  and 
the  other  nation,  fubjcct  to  the  houfc  of  Audria  in  thoie  paits,  contain 
a  furprinng  ^'ariety  of  people,  differing  in  name,   language,   and  man- 
ners, is  becaufe  liberty  Iiere  rriade  its  lail  (land  againft  the  Moman  armS;, 
which  by  degrees  forced  the  remains  of  the  diifcrent  nations  they  l\ad 
conquered  into  thofe  quarters.     The  thicknefs  of  the  woods,   the  ra- 
pidityof  the  livcrs,  and  the  flrength  of  rhe  country,  favoured  their  relill- 
ance  ;  and  their  defeendants  notwithftanding  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
the  Au'hrians,  the  Hungarias^rtJnd  the  Poles,  flill  retain  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  indenendency.     Without  minding   the  arrangements  made  by 
the  forerci gns  of  Europe,  they  arc  quiet  under  the   government  that 
leaves  them  moft  at  liberty.     That^iltey  are  generous,  as  well  as  brave, 
appears  from  their  attach tncnt  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  which,    till  the 
laii  two  wars,  never  was  feniible  of  their  value  and  valour  ;  Infomuch 
that  It  is  well  known,  that  ihev'preierved  the  pragmatic  fandlion,    and 
kept  the  imperial  crown  in  that    f.miily.       I'iie    Sclavonians   formerly 
gave  fo  much  work  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  is  thought  the  word 
}Iave  took    its  original  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of 
them  who  were  carried  into  bondage,  ti^l^te  as  the  reign  of   Charle* 
mapne.     Tliough  Sclavonia  yields  neither   in  beauty   nor   fertility  to 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war  are  Hill  vifible  in 
the  face  ol  the  country,,    which  lies  in  a  great  mealuve  unimproved.^ 
The  Sclavonians  are  zealous   Roman  Cacholics.  though   Greeks  and 
Jews  are  tolerated.     Here  we  meet  v</ith  two  bilhoprics  :  that  of  Pole- 
ga.  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the 
Drave  ;  but  we  know  of  no  univevhtics,      ElTek  is  a  large  and   flrong 
town,    remarkable,    as  before  noticed,  for  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Drave,  and  a"'}oining  maifhes  five  miles  long,  and  fiheen  paces  broad, 
built  by  the  Turks.      W'nadin  and    Petcr^varadin  are   places  noted  in 
the  wars   between  the  Aui'lrians  and    Turks.       The   inhabitants    are 
compofcd  of  Servians,  Radr.ians.,  Croats,  Walachians,  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, and  a  vaft  number  of  other  people,  v^hole  r)ames  were  nevep 
known  even  to  the  Auihians  themfelvcs,  but  from  the  military  mufler 
rolls,  when  they  poured  tlieir  troops  into  the  field  during  the  two  lafl 
wars.      In  17^6,  Sclavonia  was  unifed  to  Hungary,  and  the  flates  fend 
repre.fentatives  to  u^e  diet  of  Iluugavv. 

Croatia  lies  between  tb.e  i^lh  and  1  7th  degrees  of  eaft.  longitude, 
and  the  -^^th  and  .I'/lh  of  north  latitude.  It  is  Bo  miles  in  Icngih,  and 
'jO  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  2.500  fquare  milts.  'l"he  manners, 
government,  religion,  language  and  cultoms  of  the  Croats,  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Sclavonians  and  rranfylvanians,  who  arc  their  neighbours. 
They  are  excellent  irregular  troops  and  as  fuch  are  fanicd  in  modern 
hiflory,  under  the  name  of  Pandours,  and  various  other  defignations. 
The  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Aultria  finds  its  intcrell  in  fullering  them, 
and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in  their  own  manner.  Their 
towns  arc  blended  witli  each  other,  there  Icarccly  being  any  difllncl.'.on 
of  boiHuUries.  (.ilarollladt  is  a  place  of  fome  note,  but  Zagrab  is  the 
capital  of  Croatia.  All  the  fovereignty  cxercifed  over  them  by  the 
iiuftriaas  Iccms  to  confill  in  the  military   air^ngcments   for  bringing 

thc^^ 
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them  occafionally  into   the  field.     A  viceroy   prefides   over  Croatia, 
iointly  with  Sclavonia,  and  .,      .      ,  r  ,       .  1  •     •    " 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  :  This  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adnatio 
fea  and  confifts  of  five  diftrids,  in  which  the  moft  remarkable  place^ 
are'the  two  following:  Segna,  which  is  a  royal  free  town,  fomfied 
both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  is  htuated  near  the  Tea,  in  a  bleak, 
mountainous,  and  barren  foil.  The  bilhop  of  this  place  is  a  fuffragaa 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Spalatro.  Here  are  twelve  churches,  ana  iwq 
convents.  The  governor  refides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the^  Royal 
Caftle  2*.  Ottofchatz,  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka. 
That  part  of  the  fortref^«liere  the  governor,  and  the  grcatcil  part  of 
the  garrifon  refide,  is  furroundcd  with  a  wall,  and  fome  towers  :  But 
the  Tcft  of  the  buildings,  which  are  mean,  are  ereaed  on  piles  in  tha 
water  ;   fo  that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifitavrother  without  a  boat. 

Near  Segna  dwell  the  Ufcocs,  a  people,  who  being  galled  by  op~ 
preffion,  efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  thes 
name  of  Ufcocs,  from  the  word  Scoco,  which  fignifies  a  defeyter.  They 
are  alfo  called  fpringers,  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they 
leap  rather  than  walk,  along  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 
Some  of  them  Hve  in  fcattered  houfes,  and  others  in  large  villages. 
They  are  a  rough,  favage  people,  large  bodied,  courageous,  and  givea 
to  rapine  ;  but  their  viiible  employment  is  grazing.  They  ule  the 
Vv^alachian  language,  and  in  their  religious  fentiments  and  mode  ofe 
worlhip  approach  neareft  to  the  Greek  church  ;  but  fome  of  them  ars 

Roman  Catholics,  n        *     xi 

A  part  of  Walachia  belongs  alfo  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  to  ths 
Turks,  which  lies  to  the  eafl  of  Tranfylvania,  and  its  principal  town^ 
are  Tregonitz,  Buchareft,  and  Sevenn. 


POLAND,  INCLUDING  LITHUANIA. 

Situation    and    Extent, 

I 
Miles.  '  Degrees. 

T  pnoth  -00  1      ,  r  16  and  34  eafl  longitvide. 

Breafth  6?o  }  ^^^^^^^^"  1  46  30  and  S7  35  north  latitude. 
BouNBARiES.]  13  E  FORE  the  late  extraordmary  partition  of  thi« 
J3  country,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  the  great 
duchy  of  Lithuania  annexed  (anciently  called  Sarmatia)  was  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Livonia,  Mufcovv,  and  the  Baltic  fea  ;  on  the  eall  by 
Mufcovy  ;  on  the  South  by  Hungary,  Turkev,  and  Little  lartary  ;  on 
jhe  Weft  by  Germany  :  And  had  the  form  of  its  government  been  a? 
perfea  as  its  fituation  was  compad,  it  might  have  been  prpbably  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  world.  Us  grand  divihons  arg 
exhibited  in  the  following  Table. 
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The  following  ftates  are  alfo  generally  confidered  as  belonging  to 
Foland,  notwithilanding  they  are  not  its  fubjeas.  ^ 

1.  The  Republic  of  Danzig,  33  villages.     The  town  contains  about 

^0,000  inhabitants.  ,       n     ,,        1       ,      r 

2.  The  Republic  of  Thorn,  42  villages,  almoll  all  under  the  fover- 
cignty  of  Prulfia.     The  town  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

Q.  The  Duchy  of  Courland  and  Semgallen. 


Square 
Miles. 

Population. 

Population 
for  every 
fquare  mile. 

Towns. 

1.  Curlandia  "1 

2.  Semgallen  J 

4,112 

300,000 

73 

Goldingen 

Liebau 

Mitau,    the  refi- 

dence,  has 
11,000  inhabit. 

There  are  in  Poland 
Noblemen's   eftates 
Abbeys  — 
Convents  of  Monks 
. .  Nuns 


2,377  villages 


22,032 

37 

579 
85 

1,674,328 

1,243,000 

500,000 


Houfes  in  general  -—  — 

Peafants  —  — ■  ' 

Jews  ^_  ~—  — 

Climate.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expefted  from  fo 
extenfive  but  level  a  country.  In  the  north  parts  it  is  cold,  but 
healthy.  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from 
Hungary,  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnow,  which  has  been  known 
to  fafl  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  dimatc 
of  Poland  is  temperate,  and  far  from  being  fo  unfettled,  either  in  win- 
ter or  fummer,  as  might  be  fuppofed  from  fo  northerly  a  fituation,  but 
the  air  is  rather   infalubrious  by   reafon   of  the  numerous  woods  and 

moraffes. 

Soil,  PRODUCE  A.VD  WATERS.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  coun- 
try, and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  quantities 
that  are  fent  from  thence  down  the  Viftula,  to  Dantzic,  and  v/hich  are 
bought  up  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations.  The  paftures  of  Poland, 
cfpecially  in  Podolia,  are  rich  beyond  exprefiion  ;  and  it  is  faid  one 
can  hardly  fee  the  cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Here  are  mines 
of  filver,  copper,  iron,  fait  and  coals.  Lithuania  abounds  m  iron 
ochre,  black  agate,  fcveral  fpecies  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  red. 
and  grey  granite  :  falfe  precious  ftones,  and  marine  petrcfaftions.  The 
inferior  parts  of  Poland  contain  forefts,  which  furnifh  timber  in  iuch 
<rreat  quantities,  that  it  is  employed  in  houfe  building,  inftead  of 
bricks,  flone,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  lome 
grapes,  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they  meet 
with  culture,  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfeftion, 
Ppland  produces  variotj^kinds  of  clays  £t  for  pipes  and  earthen  ware. 

"     '  ■  X   a^ V 
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The  water  of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  The  virtues  of  a  fpring, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  which  increafes  and  dccieafes  with  the 
rnoon,  arc  laid  to  be  wonderful  for  the  prcfervation  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
jreported,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  commonly  live  to  lOO  and 
fome  of  them  150  years  of  age.  This  fpring  is  inflammable,  and  by 
applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtleft  fpirit  of  wine.  The 
ftame  however  dances  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the  water  ;  and 
if  neglected  to  be  extinguiflied,  which  is  eaiily  ^fl"e£ted,  it  communi- 
cates itfelF,  by  fubtcrraneous  conduits,  to  the  roots  of  trees,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring v;6od,  which  it  confumes  ;  and  about  35  years  ago,  the  flames 
ere.  ff»id  to  havelafled  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely  ex- 
ting' lifhed. 

RivFRs.]  The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or  Weyfel, 
Ihe  Neifter,  Neiper  or  Borifthenes,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina. 

Lakes.]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland,  is  Gopto, 
5n  the  palatin;\te  of  Byzefty  ;  and  Btrals,  or  the  White  Lake,  which 
is  faid  to  dye  thofe  who  wafli  in  it  of  a  fwarthy  complexion. 

Animal  propuctions.]  Tlie  forefts  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovia 
Contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buffaloes,  whofe  flelh  the  Poles  powder, 
^nd  cflceni  it  an  excellent  dilli.  Horfes,  wolves,  boars,  the  glOuton, 
lynx,  elks,  atid  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are  common  in  the  Polifh. 
forefts  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  horfes  and  afl'es,  and  wild 
Oxen,  that  the  nobility  of  tlie  Ukraine,  as  well  as  natives,  are 
fond  of.  A  kind  of  wolf,  refembling  a  hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly 
and  legs,  is  found  here,  and  affords  the  bcff  furs  in  the  country  ; 
but  the  elk  which  is  common  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fomc  other 
r.orthcr'a  ('ountries,  is  a  I'cry  extraordinary  animal.  The  flefh  of 
the  Polifh  elk  forms  the  mod  delicious  part  of  their  greateft  feafts. 
His  body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but  much  thicker  and  longer  ;  the 
legs  high,  the  feet  broad  and  cloven,  the  horns  large,  rough  and 
broadi,  like  a  wild  goat's.  Naturalifts  have  obferved,  that  upon  dif- 
fering an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its  head  fome  large  flies,  with  its 
brains  almoll  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  an  obfervation  fufficiently  attefted, 
ifhat  in  tlie  large  woods,  and  wilderneffes  of  the  North,  this  poor  ani- 
mal is  attacked,  towards  the  winter  chiefly,  by  a  larger  fort  of  flies, 
that,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its 
head.  This  perfecution  is  thought  to  affe£t  the  elk  with  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  by  which  means  it  is  taken,  which  would  otherwife  prove  no 
teafy  matter, 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  bohac  :  Itrefemblcs  a  guinea-pig, 
hui  Teems  t©  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  They  are  noted  for  digging  holes 
in  the  ground,  which  they  enter  in  Oftoner,  and  do  not  come  out,  ex- 
cept orcafionally  for  food,  till  April  :  They  have  feparate  apartments 
for  their  nrovifions,  lodgings,  and  their  dead  ;  they  live  together  by 
JO  or  12  in  a  htrd.  Lithuania  is  rich  in  ornitholygy  ;  among  the 
V)iids  of  prey  are  the  eagle  and  vulture.  The  raniz,  or  little  Ipccies 
of  litmoufe,  is  frequently  found  in  thcfc  parts,  famous  for  the  won- 
drOus  ffrufturc  cf  its  pendent  neft,  formed  in  the  ihape  of  a  long  purfe 
Vith  amazing  art. 

The  Poles,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearance  ;  tlieir  com- 
p'lexion  is  fair,  and  their  fhapcs  are  well  proportioned.  They  are 
i'ivivc,  honelt,  and  hofpitable  :  And  their  women  fprightly,  yet  modeft, 

and 
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and  fubmlffivc  to  their  hun^ands.  Their  diverfians  are  warlike  and 
manly  :  vaulting,  dancing,  and  ndmg  the  great  horfc,  hunting,  ikait- 
ina,  hull  and  hear  haiting.     Ihcy  ufually  travel  on  horlcback 

The  Poles  before  the  late  revolution,  were  divided  into  nobles,  cler- 
£V  citizens,  and  peafants  :  The  peaf.nts  were  clivided  into  two  forts, 
?hofe  of  the  crown,  and  thofe  belonging  to  individuals 

Wemth   and   commerce.]     Poland   has    been  conhdcrcd  as  one 
of  the  weakeft  ftates  in  Europe,  on  account   of  th^  oppreOion^cf  the 
tradefpcople  in  the  towns,  and  the  flavery  of  the  peafantry.      i  he  cir- 
culating fpecie  is  valued  .t  only  13  millions  and  a  half  of  Oerman  d o  - 
lars-  andintereftisftiUashirhasfromytoioperccnt.     Ifthelkill 
of  the  natives  in  agriculture  bore  any  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  tne 
toil    Poland  muft  needs  be  one  of  the  1  ichea  countneG  in  the  woijd  ; 
for 'though  a  large  part  of  it  lies  uncultivated,  it  exports  no  inconfider- 
ablc  quantity  of  corn  :  The  forcfts   and   mines  of  Poland,  if  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  alfo  its  furs  and  cattle,  might  produce  a  very  .argefum. 
There  are  few  raanufaaures  in  this  .kingdom  excepting  thcfe  at  Grod- 
now      Want  of  induftry  and  of  freedom,  have  been  the  chief  reasons 
that  *thc  balance  of  trade  has  been  fo  much  againft  Poland      Ihccx- 
ports  p.rc  corn,  hemp,   flax,   horfes,   fomc  of  them  wdd  horfes,  cattle, 
(about  .loc.oco  oxen  every  year)  peltry,   timber,  metals,    manna    wax, 
honey,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  aiticles  :    ^he  value  of  tnem, 
in  the  year  t  7-77,  amounted  to  nearly  30  millions  of  dollars  :  The  im- 
ports confining  chiefly  in  wine,   cloth,   hlk,    hardware,    gold    hlver, 
Eaft  and  Well-India  goods,  were  iuppofed  to  amount   to  no  leis  than 

47  millions  of  dollars.  ^     ^„         ,     „  .  .,         „,. 

Learnmxg  an'd  learned  men.]  Inougn  Copernicus  tnc  great 
reftorer  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyftem,  Vorftlus,  and  fome  other 
Seamed  men,  were  natives  of  Poland,  yet  it.  foil  is  far  nom  being  fa- 
vourable to  learning:  Latin  is  fpoken,  though  mcorreQly,  by  .he  com- 
,mon  people  in  fome  provinces.  But  the  contempt  which  the  nobuity, 
who  heretofore  placed  their  chief  importance  in  tr,e  privileges  of  their 
yank  have  ever  ftewn  for  learning  :  ihc  fcrvitudc  of  the  lower  people, 
and  the  univerfal  fupcrftition  among  all  ranks  ol  men  tjiefe  cncum- 
ftances  liave  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  letters  m  this  kingdom  - 
However,  of  Tate,  a  tafte  for  fcience  hath  fprcad  atfelf  among  the  nobles, 
and  be.crlns  to  he'regarded  as  an   accompliihment. 

Universities.]  The  univcrhties  of  Poland  are  thofc  of  Cracow, 
Wilna,  and  Bofna  or  Pofcn.  The  hrft  confifls  of  eleven  colleges  and 
has  the  iuperviforndp  of  14  grammar  Icho.ls  dtfpcrfed  through  the 
city,  the  number  of  Undents  in  1778,  amounted  to  6oo._  W  dna  was 
unLthe  fuperlntendance  of  the  Jefuits  but  nnce  their  fuppreflion 
the  kincxhath  eftahlifhed  a  committee  of  education,  who  appoint  pro- 
.   feffors  and  direa  their  lalaries  and  fludies  :  That  cf  Pofaa  was  rather 

^  Tefuit's  college  than  an  univerhty.  ^,       .  .  •  r  c 

Antiquities  AND  cuRicsiTiES,\  The  frcquen  incurnons  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  the  Tart.rs,  and  other  barbari- 
t,us  nations,  into  Poland,  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to 
leave  their  children  expofed  in  the  woods,  where  wc  uiuft  iuppofe 
thev  were  nurfed  by  bears  andother  wild  beafts,  otherwife  it  is  difhcult 
to  account  for  their  fubhrxence.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have 
hczn  found  in  the  wQods  both  of  Poland  ana  Germany,  divefted  of  zU 
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renerallj  w.^?P'"i?V°^  ^'"r"'^>'  ^^'*  ^^'=  ^°'^-     When  taken,  th.v 

proper  1  °"  ''^•^°"'''  \  ^"'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^«  °f  ^hem  ha^cby 

piopei  management,  attained  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ^ 

dr./^    J"  J"'"^'  °^  ^°'''"'^  '^''"^^^  °''  wonderful  caverns,  feveral  hun, 

ex  reme  yha.d  lucecryftal  ;  ano.her  fofter,  but  clearer  ;  a  third  white 

fhefc  four  kmds  ate  dug  in  different  mines,  near  the  city  Cracow  •  on 
one  fide  of  them  ,s  a  ftream  of  falt-watcr,  and  on 'the  other,  one  of  f  eft^ 

ihe  revenue  arifing  from  thofe,  and  other  fait  n^ines,  is  T^ery  conhder 
.ble,  ana  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue  before  fe.zed  by  \uftria  • 
the  annual  average  profit  of  thofe  of  Wiclitzka,  eight  miles  from  Cra' 
cow  was  about  98  cool,  fterling.  Out  of  fome  min'es  aTltza  about  ^o 
miles  not^h-eaft  of  Cracow,  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  which  are 
excellently  aaapted  to  the  potter's^fe,  and  fupply  all  Poland  wth 

of  Podnir"*  f  '^T  '^'"  ™°""'^i"^  adjoining  to  Kiow.  in  the  deferts 
of  Podoha  are  feveral  grottos,  where  a  great  number  of  human  bodies 

are  pre  erved,  though  buned  a  great  number  of  years  fince,  being  nei- 
cher  fo  hard  nor  To  black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are 
two  princes,  in  the  haoits  they  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  thought  that  this 
preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  and 
landy  Poland  can  boaft  of  few  antiquities,  as  old  Sarmatia  was  never 
perfcaiy  known  to  the  Romans  themfelves.     Its  artificial  rarities  are 

Tu    Tu  "^^  ^i""S  ^^'"^  g"'^'  '''^"'''  «"^  ^-namelled  velfels,  prefent. 

ed  by  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Poland,  and  prcicrved  in  the  cathedral 
ox  ijrneina. 

CiriES,  TOWN'S,  FORTS,  AKD  OTHER?  Warfaw  lics  On  the  Vif- 
fr^'JpT'r'  T?''.!'  ^-''^/^'VATK.  |tula,3ndalmoftintheccn. 
tie  of  Poland.  lis  the  royal  rehdence  ;  and  contains  many  magnifi- 
ccn  places  and  other  buildings,  befides  churches  and  convents!  It 
contains  about5o  000  inhabitants,  fome  fay  more,  among  whom  is  a 
grea  number  of  foreigners.  The  ftieets  a/e  fpacious  bJt  ill  paved, 
.nd  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes,  pavticulaily  in  the  fuburb^s,  are 
mean  wooden  hovels.  The  city  exhibits  a  firong  contraft  of  wealth 
and  poverty    as  did  every  part  of  this    [till   the  late  happy  revolution 

no  commcice      The  f.me  may  be  faid  of  Cracow,  which  is  the  capital 

notwithftanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  falt-mine  ,  and 

A/rKl.    TU  r^  .'^"'"^'^  '"^  ^'^"^  ^"'^'  '^^  commerce  is  inconfi, 

A       :u    1,    r'u^  l'""^'  '"  '"  extenfive  plain,  watered  by  the  Viftuia, 
and  with  the  fuburbs  ocrupirs  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  buLu  togethc 
contains  no  more  than  18  or  .0,000  foub.     Jt  is  furrounded  with^  1  fgh 

ftvle  oTl^rfi"?-^'^^'"'^  "'^^  ^^""^  -^"^  ^^^'^'•^  ^°^^'^^«  '"  the  ancient 
ftyle  of  for  ification   and  is  garrifoned  with  600  Ruffians.     Grodno 

fnd  Ira"^!       '  ?^'^'''  "  '^'  P""^'^^'  ^"^^  '»  Lithuania,  but      large 

(Gu  hHe  favs  .     '    T  A  ?^°"'  '''°°  inhabitants,  [Zim'mermann.]-- 

iewmannfS^'         J     A  large  proportion  of  thefe'are   employed  in 

A  M/t  J   ,   "'^'°^^^«ths,  camblet3,linen,   cotton,   filk     LL   &c 

cflabhlhed  there  by  the  king  in  ,  ;;6. '  He  hath  alfo  kablifhedtn  tt is* 

place, 
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place,  an  academy  of  phyfic  for  Lithuania,  in  which  to  ftudents  are 
inflrufted  forphyfic,  and  20  for  furgcry,  all  taught  and  maintained  at 
his  own  expenfe. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifli   Pruiria,  and  is  famous  in  hiftory  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Hanfeatic  affociation,   commonly  called    the  Hanfe-towns.     It   is 
fituated  on  the  Villula,  near  five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large, 
beautiful,   populous  city  ;  its  houfes   generally  are  five  flories  high  ; 
and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chefnut-trees.     It  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  flill  a  moft  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems 
to  be  fomewhat   paft  its  meridian    glory,  which   was  probably   about 
the  time  that  the  prefident  de  Thou  wrote  his  much  efleemed  Hijloria 
fui  Temporij,  wherein,  under  the  year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its 
commerce  and  grandeur.      It  is  a  republic,  claiming   a  fmall  adjacent 
territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under  the  proteflion 
of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland.     Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  its  inhabitants,   are  Lutherans;  although   the   Romanics   and 
Calvinifts  are  equally   tolerated  in  it.     It  is  rich,  and  has  26  pariftics, 
with  many  convents  and  hofpitals.     The  inhabitants  Have  been  com- 
puted to  amount  to  2co,ooo  ;  but  later  computations  fall  very  confidcr- 
ably  fliort  of  it  ;  as  appears  by  its  annual  bill  of  moitality,  exhibited 
by  Dr.  B'.:fching,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,    there    died  but 
i846perfons.     Its  own  fhipping  is  numerous  ;.  but  the  foreign  fhips 
conilantly  rcforting  to  it  are  more  fo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there  ia 
the  year  1752  ;  in  which   year  alfo  1288  Polifh  velTels  came  down  the 
Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with   corn,  for  its   matchlefs  grainaries  ;  from 
whence  that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many  foreign  nations  :   Poland  being 
juftly  deemed  tiie  greatefl  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantziq 
the   greateft   port   for    diflributing  it   every   where  :   Befides  which, 
Dantzic  exports  great   quantities  of  naval  ftores,  and  a  vaft,  variety  of 
other  articles.     Dr.  Bufching    affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  re- 
cords, as  early  as  the  year  997,  tliat  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial  city, 
and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  fome  pretend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  mailers,  and 
have  fometimes  been  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  ; 
but  generally  have  fhewn  a  great  predileftion  for  the  kingdom  and  re- 
public of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or 
abridge  them  of  their  imrrninities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege 
of  coining  money.  Though  flrongly  fortified,  and  poirefl"ed  of  150 
large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fituation,  fland  a  regular 
I'lege,  being  furrounded  with  eminences.  In  1734,  the  inhabitants 
difcovered  a  remarkable  attachment  and  fidelity  towards  Staniflaus, 
king  of  Poland,  not  onlv,  when  his  ercmies,  the  Pruffians,  were  at  their 
gates,  but  even  in  poffelTion  of  the  city. 

The  reafon  why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privi- 
leges, both  civil  and  religious^  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Poland,  is,  becaufe  not  being  able  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  protcftion  of  Poland,  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  large  and  ample  privileges. 

This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn,  were  exempted  by  the  king  of 
Pruflia  from  thofe  claims  which  he  lately  i^ade  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  notwilhftanding  which,  his  PriifTun  majefty,  foon  after, 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  felze  on  the  territories  belonging  to  Dantztc,  under 
pretence  of  their  having  been  formerly  part  of  Polifh  Pruflia.  He,  then 
proceeded  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  port-duties  belonging  to  that  city, 
and  erefted  a  cuflom-houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary 
and  infupportable  duties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  com- 
plete the  fyllem  of  oppreffion,  cuflom-houfes  were  erefted  at  the  very 
gates  of  Dantzir,  fo  that  no  perfons  fhould  go  in  or  out  of  the  town, 
without  beiniT  fearched  in  the  flrifteft  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king  of  Pruffia,  though 
few  cities  have  ever  cxifted,  which  have  been  comprehended  in  fo 
many  general  and  particular  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties 
have  been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guaranteed  by  fo  many  great 
powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fucceflion  of  public  a&s,  as 
that  of  Dantzie  has  been.  In  the  year  1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his 
troops,  on  various  pretences  ;  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  a  nego- 
ciation  carried  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw  ;  which  was  concluded  on 
the  ytli  of  September,  by  which,  if  acceeded  to  by  the  citizens,  the 
place  and  trade  of  the  city  are  to  be  reflored  to  its  former  {lability. 
The  citv  of  Thorn  was  alfo  treated  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  the  fame 
unjufl  and  oppreflive  manner  with  that  of  Dantzic,  and  is  now  added 
to  his  dominions. 

Army,]      In  the  year   1 784,  the  Army   of  Poland    confifled   of 
17,404  men. 

A.  Army  of  the  Crown,  or   of  Poland. 

(General  Staff  —  — -  •—  2jr 

Cavalry  —  —  —  5,483 

Infantry  — '  —  —  7,762 

13,272 

B.  Army  of  Lithuania. 

General   Staff  —  »-.  —  c6 

Cavalry  —  _         —  2,425 

Infantry  • — •  —  —  1,681 


4,132 

According  to  an  aft  of  the  fenate,  in  1776,  the  crown  army  ought 
to  amount  to  13,409,  and  that  of  Lithuania  to  4770  men.  The  whole 
military  eftablilhment  is  fubjefl  to  the  regulations  of  the  conjeil 
permanent. 

Finances.]  The  Revenue  and  Expenfcs  on  a  medium  of  three  years 
S782 — 1784 — are  as  follows. 

Revenue  —  -y  3-^93,635  German  dollars. 

Expenfes  — .  —  2,825,453 

Private  chatoulle  of  the  king,   1,333,000  florins. 
The  debts  of  Poland   run  high  ;  the  whole  amount  is  eftimatcd  at 
130  million  of  florins,  of  which  only  1,144,000  florins  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  diet,  and  Ivalf  a  million  of  florins  every  year  is  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  them. 

Remgion.]  The  eflabliflaed  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  :— 
Proteflants,  to  whom  the  name  of  Diffidents  is  now  confined,  are  tol- 
erated.    In  former  times,  the  rights  and  numbers  of  the  Proteflants 
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were  fo  great,  that  they  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  Roman  Cath-' 
olios;  and  about  1573,   both  parties  wcx-e  called    dijfidtntes  quoad  rf- 
linoiiem.      Yet  afterwards,  the  Proteftants  fuffered  veiy  great  o^jprcf- 
Aon  till  after  the  late  civil   wars  ;  their  rights  were,  at  length,  Icttled 
in  1778,  by  the  interference   of  the   neighbouring    powers.     Ikfides 
Calvinifts  and  Lutherans,  there  are,  in  Poland,  congregations  of  Creeks, 
Unitarians  and  Arians,  all  of  whom  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  DilTidents.     In  Poland,  the  power  of  the  priefts,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  was  lately  very  great.     The  Pope's  nuncio  had  a 
very  extenfive  ccclefiafticid  jurifdiftlon.     At  the  head  ol  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  is  the  primate' of  Poland,  who  is  archbilhop  of  Gncfen  : 
He  fliles  himfelf  a  prince  :  Pie  had  the  firfl  rank  among  the  fenators, 
and  is  tegatus  natus  of  the  Holy  See.     There  were  (1787)  in  Poland, 
12  bifhopricks,  37  abbeys,   579  convents  of  men,  and  86  of  women.— 
The  knights  of  Malta,  refiding  in  Poland,  belong  likewife  to  the  clergy. 
The  Lutheran  church,  is  governed  by  a  Prelhy tery,  or  confiitory  of  the 
Antiftites  of  the  church  and  the  minifters  :  There  arc  great  contefts 
lubfiftinT  between  the  adherents  of  tliis  church   and  the  Catholics. — 
The  Calvinifhs  have  one  fenior  general  and  three  feniors,  to  whom  the 
govemmerit  of  their  church  is  entrufted. 

CoNstiTUTiON  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  Wliolc  volumcs  have  bccii 
written  upon  this  fubj=a.  Before  the  lafi:  revolution,  it  differed  little 
from  an  ariftocracv  ;  hence  Poland  hath  been  called  a  kingdom  and 
commonvv'ealth.  The  king  was  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  was 
eleaed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  plains  of  Warf-iw.  They 
tlefted  him  on  horfeback  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fliould  be  a  refraftory 
minority,  the  majority  had  no  control  over  them,  but  to  cut  them  in 
pieces  with  their  fabres,  but  if  the  minority  were  iufticiently  ilrong,  a 
civil  war  cnfued.  Immediately  after  his  ekaion,  he  was  to  fign  ths 
paRa  conventa  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  engaged  to  introduce  no 
foreigners  into  the  army  or  government  ;  fo  that  in  faa  he  was  no 
more  than  prelident  of  the  fenate,  which  was  compoled  of  the  primate, 
the  archbiiliop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bifliops,  and  130  laymen,  conhil- 
ingof  the  great  ofFiccrs  of  ftate,  the  Palatines,  and  Caftellants. 

The  diets  of  Poland  were  ordinary  and  extraordinary  :  The  former 
met  once  in  two,  and  fomctimcs  three  years  ;  the  latter  was  fummoned 
by  the  king,  upon  critical  emergencies  ;  but  one  diffenting  voice  ren- 
dered all  their  deliberations  ineifl'eaual.  But  this  form  of  government 
no  longer  exifts  in  Poland.  A  glorious  revolution  has  lately  been  ef- 
feaed  vv'ithout  bloodfhed,  andalmofl  without  oppohtion,  in  favour  of 
civil  anci  religious  liberty.  Its  commencement  may  be  dated  from  the 
14th  of  April  1791,  a  day  which  will  hereafter  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Poland.  In  the  fefficn  of  that  day  a  law  was  unanimoufly 
paffedby  the  diet  relative  to  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  which  reftores 
them  to  their  primitive  rights,  affociates  them  with  the  legillative  pow- 
er, and  will  ferve  as  a  bafTs  for  ftill  more  extcnlive  regulations,  to  re- 
duce the  different  orders  of  citizens,  to  that  relative  equality,  which 
•conftitutes  the  verv  foul  of  a  folid  and  juft  conftitution.  Upon  this 
occafion,  the  plan  of  M.  Suchorzewftiia,  member  from  Kalifii,  was 
adopted.  The  fubflance  of  the  principles  which  have  been  decreed 
^rreeableto  this  projea,  is,  "  To  deffroy  the  difference  of  orders  and 
ciaffes  :  to  orant  liberty  to  all  citizens,  without  diainEion  ;  to  reffore 
°  ■'  Nobility 
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jility  to  its  true  origin,  that  is,  to  the  prerogative  of  merit  and  vir^ 
:  But  at  the  fame  time,  to  eiTeft  thefe  different  changes  by  degrees. 


.*3" 
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tue  :  But  at  the  iame  time,  to  eilett  tneieamerent  cnanges  Dydegr 
and  with  fuch  precautions  as  will  procure  the  fuccefs  of  them."  Po- 
land may  therefore  date  her  reftoration  from  that  day  ;  for,  with  fuch 
principles  as  thcfe,  uniformly  followed  up,  fhe  will  become  powerful 
from  her  external  ftrength,  and  will  be  truly  independent. 

When  the  National  AlTembly  of  France  reduced  the  Nobility  to  an 
equality  with  the  citizens,  the  greater  number  of  its  members  confifled 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  ■:  but  when  Poland  raifed  her  citizens  to  that  equality, 
the  diet  confided  of  Nobility  only.  And  yet  there  was  no  divifion 
within  doors,  nor  commotion  without.  Eloquent  and  perfuafive  as 
the  king  is  on  all  occafions,  on  this  he  feemed  to  out  do  himfelf.  The 
fubjeft  touched  his  heart  ;  he  fpoke  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  fire 
and  enthuiiafm,  and  his  hearers  caught  the  flame. 

Count  Malachowfky  and  Prince  Sapaicha,  marflials  of  the  diet,  were 
particularly  animated  and  happy  in  the  arrangement  and  folidity  of 
their  arguments.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryfki  Wawrzecki,  and  Kiem- 
ccwicz,  members  for  Livonia,  alfo  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  a  re- 
markable manner:  "  None  of  us,"'  faid  this  lafl  gentleman,  fpeaking 
of  the  exclufion  of  all  fuch  as  are  not  Nobles,  from  offices  of  truft  and 
honours,  "  knows  who  were  the  anceftors,  or  what  was  the  religion  of 
Washih-cton  and  Franklin;  but  all  of  us  know  what  important 
fervices  thefe  illuflvious  charafters  rendered  to  their  country.  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  modeily  of  citizens  prefcribe  limits  to  our  generofity.  Let 
us  not  afk,  nor  look  into  old  papers  to  afcertain,  what  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  ;  but  let  us  grant  them,  out  of  our  own  free  accord,  all  that 
the  welfare  of  our  own  country  requires  that  they  fhould  poffefs." 
The  new  conftitution  for  fubftance  is  as  follows. 

1 .  The  Catholic  Religion  fliall  be  the  governing  religion  of  the  States, 
and  the  king  fliall  profefs  it.  But  all  other  forms  of  worfhip  fhall  be 
admitted,  and  a  general  toleration,  civil  and  religious,  fhall  be  a  fun- 
damental lav/  of  the  kingdon. 

2.  The  ancient  privileges  and  rights  of  the  nobleffe  are  approved 
and  confirmed, 

3.  At  the  fame  time  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  af- 
ferted,  renewed  or  granted  to  them  during  the  prefent  diet,  are  equally 
ratified  and  confirmed. 

4.  All  ftrangers  who  arrive  and  fettle  in  Poland,  fliall  enjoy  full  and 
entire  liberty. 

5.  The  peafantry  are  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  the  laws  and  of 
government.  They  are  relieved  from  all  arbitrary  impofitions,  and  do 
not  depend  henceforth,  in  what  regards  their  rights  and  labours,  only 
on  the  contra£ls  which  they  fhall  make  with  their  feigniors.  All  for- 
eign labourers  are  free  to  enter  and  fettle  in  Poland,  or  to  depart,  ful- 
filing  only  the  obligations  of  the  contrafts  they  may  have  made  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  foil. 

6.  The  government  of  PolsYid,  fhall  be  compofed  of  three  branches, 
cr  diftinft  parts  ;  the  legiflative  power,  the  executive  power,  and  the 
judicial  power. 

7.  The  legiflative  power  belongs  cxclufively  to  the  fliatcs  affembled 
in  ttie  diet,  and  compofed  of  the  two  connefled  chambers,  viz.  the 
fenatc  and  the  chamber  of  Nuncios, 

8,  The 
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8.  The  king  {hall  exercife  the  executive  power  with  his  council* 
This  council  fhall  be  compofed  of  the  primate  and  five  minifters,  who 
fhall  each  have  a  department.  No  order  of  the  king  can  be  put  in 
execution  unlefs  it  is*  figned  by  the  minifters,  whofc  lives  and  for- 
tunes fliall  be  refponfiWe  to  each  diet  for  the  orders  they  fhall  iign.  As 
foon  as  two  thirds  ©f  the  diet  Ihall  demand  the  change  of  minifters, 
the  king  fhall  be  bound  to  difmifs  them,  and   to  name  others  in  their 

place.  •    1-     J 

9.  The  eleaion  of  king  fhall  never  fall  hereafter  on  an  individual, 

A  whole  family  fhall  be  eleded  when  the  royal    family   fhall  be  ex- 

tinft. 

(O.  In  cafe  of  the  minority  of  the  king,  his  tutelage  and  the  regen- 

cy,  fhall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  mother  and  the  council,  refpon- 

fible  to  the  diet.  _ 

11.  The  education  of  the  King's  children  is  confided  m  like  man- 
ner. 

12.  The  judicial  power  fhall  be  fixed  for  each,  palatinate,  territory, 
and  diflrift.     The  judges  fhall  be  elefted  at  the  dietines.     ^ 

The  following  articles  were  afterwards  added  to  the  new  conftitu^ 
tion,  and  have  received  the  unanimous  fanftion  of  the  diet. 

*'  No  government,  though  it  were  the  mod  perfcO;  thar  can  be  im- 
agined, can  fubfift  unlefs  the  executive  power  be  enabled  to  aft  with, 
the  fuileft  energy. 

Juft  and  equitable  laws  are  the  foundation  of  national  happineis. 
All  the  good  cffefts  to  be  expefted  frora  them,  mufl  depend  on  their 
having  been  vigoroufly  executed. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  to  a  want  of  this  executive  energv, 
Poland  owes  all  its  misfortunes. 

For  thofe  reafons,  after  having  infured  liberty  to  the  Pohfh  nation, 
and  having  made  it  independent  ;  after  having  fecured  to  it  the  right 
of  making  laws,  and  of  watching  over  the  executive  authority,  and 
alfoof  choofmg  all  public  magiflrates  ;  we  entruft  the  king,  and  his 
council,  with  the  fupreme  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  executive  power  fliall  be  under  a  flri6l  obligation  to  fupenn- 
tend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  exemplarily  to  conform  to  them. 
It  Ihall  aft  in  all  cafes  permitted  by  the  law  :  In  all  fuch  cafes  which 
require  a  fuperintendance,  execution,  and  even  a  coercive  force.^  All 
magiflrates  are  bound  to  obey  it  implicitly  ;  and  by  it  they  arc  liable 
to  be  punifhed  for  negleft  of  duty  or  difobedience. 

The  executive  power  fliall  neither  make  laws  nor  explain  them.  U 
fhall  not  impofe  taxes,  or  lay  contributions.  It  fhall  not  contract 
debts,  nor  make  the  lead  alteration  in  the  colleftion  of  the  revenue, 
and  finally,  it  fhall  neither  declare  war,  nor  make  peace  ;  nor  ma^e 
any  treaties  with  other  powers.  It  fhall  only  be  enabled  to  have  a 
temporary  correfpondence  with  foreign  courts,  fo  far  as  the  fafety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  ftate  may  require  ;  and  for  this  it  fhall  be  accounta- 
ble to  the  following  legiflature." 

The  king  declared  that  the  conflitutlon  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
Englift  and  American  forms  of  government. 

Remarkable  events.]  During  the  years  1769,  1770,  atid  177 1» 
confufion,  devaflation,  and  civil  war,  raged  in  Poland,  by  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  almofl  deftroyed  ;  many  of  the  pnnci- 

pal 
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pal  Polifh  families  retired  into  foreign  ftatcs  with  their  efFcfts  ;  an^ 
had  it  not  been  for  a  body  of  Ruffian  troops  which  afted  as  guards  to 
the  king  at  Warlaw,  tliat  city  had  likewife  exhibited  a  fcene  of  plunder 
and  niaildcre^  To  thcfe  complicated  evils,  were  added,  in  the  year 
1770,  that  moft  dreadful  fcourge  the  peflilence,  which  fpread  from  the 
front'icrsof  Turkey,  to  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and 
the  Ukraine  ;  and  in  thefe  provinces  it  is  faid  to  have  fwept  off  250,000 
of  the  people.  Meanwhile,  fome  of  the  Polifh  confederates  interceded, 
■with  the  Turks  to  affift  them  againff  their  powerful  opprcffors  ;  and  a 
war  enfued  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  on  account  of  Poland. 
But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  tiie  condutl  of  the  Grand  Signior  and 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  towards  the  diftreffed  Poles,  were  ftriftly  juft 
and  honourable,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  that  of  their  Chriftian,  Catho- 
lic, and  Apoftolic  neighbours. 

In  1764,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfaw 
an  aSt  of  i-enunciation,  figned  with  her  own  hand,  and  fealed  with  the 
feal  of  the  empire,  wherein  flie  declares,  '•  That  fhe  did  by  no  means 
arrogate  either  to  herfclf,  her  heirs  and  fucceffors,  or  to  her  empire, 
any  right  or  claim  to  the  di drifts  or  territories,  which  were  aftually  in 
poffeffion,  or  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  or 
great  duchy  of  Lithuania  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  herfaid  majefty 
would  guarantee  to  the  faid  kingdom  of  Poland  and  duchy  of  Lithuania^ 
all  the  immunities,  lands,  territories,  and  diflrifts,  which  the  faid  king- 
dom andduchv  ought  by  right  to  poffefs,  or  did  now  actually  poffefs  ; 
and  would  at  all  times,  and  for  ever,  maintain  them  in  full  and  free 
enjoyment  thereof,  againft  the  attempts  of  all  and  every  one  who 
■fhould  at  any  lime,  or  on  any  pretext,  endeavour  to  difpoffefs  them  of 
the  fame,"  In  the  fame  year  did  the  king  of  Pruffia  fign,  with  his 
t)wn  hand,  an  aQ,  wherein  lie  declaied,  that  he  had  no  claims,  formed 
no  pretenfions  on  Poland,  or  any  part  thereof  :  That  he  renounced 
all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  either  as  king  of  Pruffia,  cleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, or  duke  of  Pomerania."  In  the  fame  inftrument  he  guaran- 
tees, in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  the  territories  and  rights  of  Poland 
againft  every  power  whatever.  The  cmprefs-queen  of  Hungary,  fo 
late  as  the  month  of  January  ^77^,  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  which  flie  gave  him  the  flrongeft  affurances, 
^'  That  her  friendfhip  for  him  and  the  republic  was  firm  and  unaltera- 
ble :  That  the  motion  of  her  troops  ought  not  to  alarm  him  :  That  fhe 
had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  feizing  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
nor  would  even  fuffer  any  other  power  to  do  it."  From  which,  ac- 
cording- to  the  political  creed  of  princes,  we  may  infer,  that  to  guaran- 
tee the  rights,  liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ftate,  means  to  annihilate 
thcfe  liberties,  feize  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  thofe  revenues 
to  their  ovvn  ufe.  Such  is  the  faith  qf  princes,  the  inllabillty  of  human 
politics,  and  of  human  affairs. 

On  September  5d,  1771,  an  attempt  v>'as  made  by  Kozinfki.  an  of- 
ficer among  the  Polifli  confederates,  and  feveral  others,  to  affaffinate 
tke  king  of  Poland,  jn  the  ftreets  of  Warfaw.  His  majefty  received 
two  wounds  on  his  head,  one  from  a  ball,  and  the  other  from  a  fabre; 
notwithftanding  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  with  life, 
by  Kozin{ki's  relcHtlng,  for  which  his  own  life  was  faved,  and  Jie 
npv/   refidcr.  in  thf.  papal  tcritorieSj  with  an  annual  pciifion  frorr-i 

the 
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tlieking.  Pulafki,  another  of  the  confpirators,  diftinguifhed  himfell 
in  the  American  fervice,  and  was  killed  in  attacking  the  Britifh  lines 
at  Savannah, in  1779. 

The  following  year,  1772,  it  appeared,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the 
emperor  and  emprefs-queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  to  divide  and  difmember  the  kingdom  of  Poland  : 
though  Pruflia  was  formerly  in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  Poland,  and  the 
title  of  king  ofPruffia  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  1764, 
Ruflia  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  law  its  capital  and  throne 
pofleffed  by  the  Poles,  while  Auftria  in  1 683  was  indebted  to  a  king  of 
Poland  for  the  prefervation  of  its  metropolis,  and  almofl  for  its  very 
exiftence.  The  three  allied  powers,  afting  in  concert,  let  up  their  for- 
mal pretenfions  to  the  refpeftive  diftrifls  which  they  had  allotted  for 
and  guaranteed  to  each  other  :  Polifh,  or  Weftern  Pruffia,  and  iome 
diftrifls  bordering  upon  Brandenburgh,  for  the  king  of  Pruflia  ;  almoft 
all  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  tipcn  Hungary,  to^ 
gcther  with  the  rich  falt-works  of  the  crov/n,  for  the  emprefs  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ;*  and  a  large  diftrift  of  country  about  Mo- 
hilow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  for  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia. + — 
But  though  each  of  the  powers  pretended  to  have  a  legal  title  to  the 
territories  which  were  allotted  them  refpeftively,  and  publifhed  mr*n- 
ifeftos  in  juftification  of  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken,  yet  as 
they  were  confcious  that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  fupported  their 
pretenfions  were  too  grofs  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  they  forced  the 
Poles  to  call  a  new  diet,  and  threatened  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
confent  unanimoufly  to  fign  a  treaty  for  the  ceding  of  thofe  provinces 
to  them  refpeftively,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid  under  a  milita- 
ry execution,  and  treated  as  a  conquered  ftate.  In  this  extremity  of 
diftrefs,  fcveral  of  the  Polifh  nobility  protefted  againft  this  violent  aft 
of  tyranny,  and  retired  into  foreign  ftates,  choofmg  rather  to  live  in 
exile,  and  to  have  all  their  landed  property  confifcated,  than  be  the 
inftruments  of  bringing  their  country  to  utter  ruin  ;  but  the  king  of 
Poland  was  prevailed  upon  to  fign  this  a£l,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  many  of  his  fujojefts. 

As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  his  conduft  in  Poland  was  the  moft  tyran- 
nical and  opprcffive  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  in  the  year  1771 
that  his  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  and  during  the  fpace  of  that 
year  he  carried  off  from  that  province,  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  i2,00Q  families.  On  the  agth  of  Oftober,  hx 
the  fame  year,  an  edift  was  publifhed  by  his  Fruffian  majefty,  com- 
maTiding  every  perfon,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  and  even  corporal 
punifhment,  to  take  in  payment  for  forage,  provilions,    corn,    horfes, 

&c. 

*  The  diftrift  claimed  by  Auftria,  was  "  all  that  tnik  of  land  lying  on  the  right  fiJe  of 
the  Viftula,  from  Silelia  above  Sandomir  to  the  mouth  of  the  San,  and  from  thence  by 
Franepole;  Zamoife,  and  Rubieflbw,  to  the  Bog  ;  from  the  Bog  along  the  frontiers  ot  Reij 
P.ufTia  to  Zabras,  on  '.be  borJers  of  Volhinia  and  I'odolia,  and  trom  Zabras  in  aflrait  line  ta 
the  Nieper,  where  it  receives  the  Sbrytz,  taking  in  a  part  of  Podolia,  and  then  along  the 
boundaries  feparating  Podolia  from  Moldavia.  This  country  is  now  incorporated  with  Auf- 
tiia,  under  the  appellation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomiria. 

f- The  RuiTian  claims  comprife  Polifh  Livonia,  that  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Polotflc  tQ 
the  e  ift  ot  Dana — the  palatinates  of  Viteplk,  Miciflaw  and  two  portions  of  the  palatinate  p.( 
Minlk.     This  trad  of  land  (Polifli  Livonia  excepted)  is  fituaied  in  V^Tiitc  RuITia,  and  in- 
clude? fuU  one  third  of  Lithuania.      It  is  now  divided  in:a  the  goycrnmeats  of  Ptilotfl;  c-/ 
Mohiief.  -  ■         t> 
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Sec.  the  money  offered  by  his  troops  and  commilTarifes.  This  money 
was  cither  filver  bearing  the  imprelRon  of  Poland,  and  exd6lly  worth 
one-third  of  its  nominal  value,  ordacats  flruck  in  imitation  of  Dutch 
ducats,  feveteen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  real  ducats  of  Holland.— 
With  this  bafe  money  he  bouglit  up  corn  and  forage  enough,  not  on- 
ly to  fupply  his  army  for  two  whole  years,  but  to  Hock  magazines 
in  the  country  itfelf,  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come 
iind  re-purchafe  corn  for  their  daily  lubhftence  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  with  good  money,  his  commilTaries  refufing  to  take  the  fame 
coin  they  had  paid.  At  the  loweft  calculation  he  gained,  by  this 
moft  wicked  manoeuvre,  feven  millions  of  dollars.  Having  ftrip-- 
ped  the  country  of  money  and  provifions,  his  next  attempt  was  to  thin 
it  flill  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people  his  own  dominions,  at  the, 
expenl'e  of  Poland,  had  been  his  great  aim  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  hit 
upon  a  new  contribution  ;  every  town  and  village  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nifli  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls  ;  the  parents  to  give  as  a 
portion,  a  feather-bad,  four  pillows,  a  cow,  two  hogs,  and  three  ducats 
in  gold.  Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  off  as  criminals. 
His  exactions  from  the  abbeys,  convents,  cathedrals,  and  nobles,  were 
fo  heavy,  and  exceeded  at  laft  their  abilities  fo  much,  that  their  priefts 
abandoned  their  churche3,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Thefe  exac- 
tions continued  v/ith  unabated  rigour,  from  the  year  1771,  to  the  time 
the  treaty  of  partition  was  declared,  and  polTeflion  taken  of  the  prov- 
inces ufurped.  From  thefe  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  knew  no  rights  but  his  own  ;  no  pretentions  but  thofe  of 
Brandenburgh  ;  no  other  rule  of  juflice  but  his  own  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. 

The  violent  difmemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  *  has  juftly  been 
confidered  as  the  fir  ft  great  breach  in  the  modern  political  fyftem  of 
Europe.  The  furprife  of  a  town,  the  invafion  of  an  infignificant  prov- 
ince, or  the  eleftion  of  a  prince,  who  had  neither  abilities  to  be  feared,, 
>ior  viitues  to  be  loved,  would  fome  years  ago  have  armed  one  half  of 
Europe,  and  called  forth  all  the  attention  of  the  other.  But  the  de- 
flruftion  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  confequent  derangement  of 
power,  dominion,  and  commerce,  has  been  beheld  by  the  other  nations* 
of  Europe  with  the  moft  aftonifhing  indifference  and  unconcern.  The 
courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  remonftrated 
againft  the  ufurpations,  but  that  was  all.  Poland  was  forced  to  fub. 
rait,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  by  their  diet,  held  under  the  bribes 
and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  In  the  fenate  there  was  a  majority 
of  fix,  but  in  the  lower  houfe,  the  affembly  of  nuncios,  there  was  but 
one  vote  in  favour  of  the  meaiure,  54  againft  53.  This  is  a  very  alar- 
ming circumftance,  and  Ihews  that  a  moft  important,  though  not 
happy  change,  has  taken  place  in  that  general  fyftem  of  policy,  and 
arrangement  of  power  and  dominion,  which  had  been  for  fsme  ages  aa 
objeft  of  unremitting  attention  with  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
Former  kings  might,  perhaps,  on  fome  occafions,  difcover  rather  more 
anxiety  about  preferving  the  balance  of  power   in   Europe  than  was 

neceffarv  : 

*  The  kingdom  of  PolanJ,  previoiiS  to  its  difmembciment,  contained  14,000,000  Inlwhi- 
tants  :  At  preleiit  they  are  fuppofol  not  to  contain  9,1500,000  ;  and  of  this  ditlerence  the 
Auftiians  have  acquired  2,500,000  fouls,  by  their  fuiirpiltious  part  of  the  provinces, 
f''K>'ijh  thaf?  i;usv  poflcflTed  by  Rallia  are  ihe  moft  exfJnlivc  in  tirritoiy. 
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r.ecefTary  :  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  irica  of  confiderlng; , 
Europe  as  a  vaft  commonwealth,  of  the  feveral  parts  being  diftinft  and 
feparate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united,  of  keeping  them 
independent,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  preventing  any  one, 
by  any  means,  from  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  reft,  was  great  and 
liberal,  and,  though  the  refult  of  harbarifm,  was  /ounded  upon  the 
moft  enlarged  principles  of  the  wifeft  policy. 

Staniflaus  Auguftus,  the  prefent  king  of  P6lan<l,  whofe  memory  is 
endeared  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  by  the  late  memorable  Revolution,  was- 
born  in  17-32,  and  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince, 
vhile  a  private  nobleman,  refided  fome  time  in  London,  and  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Long  may  he  live  ! 
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Situation  and  Extent, 

Miles.  ,  JDegrees. 

Length     260  7     1  /    6  and  1 1   eaO;  longitude. 

Breadth    1  oof     ''^^^^^'^     \  46  and  48  north  latitude. 

-iTT  is  bounded  bv  Alface  and  Suabia,  in  Germany,  on 
Boundaries.]  J_^^^  North;  by  the  lake  of  Conflance,  Tirol,  and 
Trent,    on  the   Eaft  ;  bv  Italy,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  France,  on 

the  Weft.  '  ,  .  , 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  whica 
ftand  in  point  of  precedency  as  follows  :  t.  Zurich;  2.  Berne  ;  3. 
Lucerne  ;  4.  Uri  ;  5.  Schweitz  ;  6.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8  Claris  ; 
g.  Bafil  ;   10.  Fribourg  ;     11.  Soleure  ;     12.  Schaffhaufen  ;   13.  Ap- 

penzel.  •     •     1 

T.he  beft  account  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and  principal  towns 

sf  each  canton,  is  as  follows  ; 


^ 
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-2.     ^        Chief  Cities, 

-J           r^ 

Countries  Names. 
Switzerland, 

Square 
Miles. 

fBenic 

■•1,346 

111  8 

7  Berne                            I 

Zurich 

728 

34  33 [Zurich                         [ 

Calvinifts.        ^  Schaffhaufen 

140 

23. 

9  Schaifhaufen 

Bafil 

240 

21  I 

8BASIL(47-40?-^at. 
\  7-4oL-.lon. 

"Lucerne 
Underwalden 

460 

33  35! Lucerne 

270 

23  1 

6  Stantz                            1 

Uri                   1 

612 

48  2ijAltorf                           j 

Catholics.         -<  SuifTc 

250 

27  1 

3  Suiilc 

Fribourg 

370 

24  2 1| Fribourg 

Zug 

112 

18  io|Zug 

Soleure 

253 

31  "- 

.4  Soleure,  or  Solothum 

Calvinifts  and  (  Appenzel 
Catholics.       I  Claris 

270 

23  c 

.  1  Appenzel 

257 

24  1 

8  (rlaris 

"Baden         ] 

Baden 

Bremgarten  , 

2l5 

26  1 

2  Bremgarten 

The  fubjcftsof 

Mellingen 

Mellingen 

theSwifs, Cal- 

Rheinthal 

40 

20 

5  Rheineck 

vinifts     and  <(  Thurgau 

119 

18 

11  Fro  wan  field 

Catholics.            Lugano       ^ 

Lugano 

Locarno 
Mendris 

850 

5? 

Locarno 

Mendris 

i_Maggia       , 

Magia 

Swifs  Allies, 

1 

Calvinifts               Grifons 

2,  J  2  70 

ICO 

62  Coire 

Subjcfts  of  the  fChiavannal 
Grifons,     Cal-  \  Bormio  &.  \ 
vimfts&Cath.  [Valteline    J 

472 

42 

34  Chiavann* 

V 

360 

27 

1 9  Sondrio 

- 

f  Tockenburg 
Calvinifts.          ^  Geneva 

168 

27 

8  Liechtenfteg 

160 

13 

11  Geneva 

[  Neufchatel 

320 

32 

20  Neufchatel 

["Valais 

1,287 

80 

30  Sion 

Catholics.         <(  Bafte 

270 

13 

16  Delfperg 

LSt.  Gall 

144 

20 

10  St.  Gall 

Mulhaufen  in  Alfacc 

Tcta 

1        12,884    1 

is  alfo  united  to  them 

Air,  CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  FACE  ^        This    being    a    mountainous 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J    countrv,  lying  upon   the   Alps, 

(which  form  an  amphitheatre  of"  more  than  igo  miles)  the  frofts  arc 
confequently  bitter  in  winter,  the  hills  being  covered  with  fnowfomc- 
timcs  all  the  year.  In  fummer  the  inequality  of  the  iuil  renders  the 
fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons  ;  on  one  lide  of  thofe  moun- 
tains the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  they  are  fowing  on  an- 
other. The  vallies,  however,  are  warm  and  fruitful,  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fummer  months  in 
this  charming  country.    It  is  fubjeft  to  rains  and  tcmpcfts  ;  for  which 

reafon 
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reafon  public  granaries  are  every  where  erefted  to  fupply  the  failure 
gf  their  crops.  The  water  of  Switzerland  is  generally  excellent  and 
often  dcfccads  from  the  mouutains  in  large  or  fmall  catarafts,  which 
have  a  delightful  effeft. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  wherein  the  advanta- 
geous efFefts  of  unwearied  and  pcrfevering  induftry  are  more  remarka- 
bly confpicaous  than  in  Switzerland.     In  palFing  over  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  it ,  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with  admiration,  to  oblerve  rocks 
that   were    formerly   barren,   now   planted  with   vines,  or  abounding 
with  rich  pafture  ;  and  to    mark  the  traces  of  the  plough   along   the 
fides  of  precipices  fo  deep,   that  a  horfe  could  not  even    afcend    them 
without  great  difficulty.     In   fhort,    the  inhabitants  feem  to  have  fur- 
mounted  every   obftrufiion   which  foil,    fituation,    and    climate   had 
thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  fpread  fertility  over  various  fpots  of 
the  country,   which  nature  feemed  to   have  configned  to  cverlafling 
barrenncfs.     The  feet  of  tbe   mountains,   and  fomeiimcs  alfo  the  very 
fummits,    are  covered  whh  vineyards,  cornfields,   meadows,   and  paf- 
ture-grounds.     Other  parts  of  this  country  are  more  dreary,  confiflin^ 
almoil  entirely  of  barren  and  inacceffible  rocks,    fome   of  which   are 
continually  covered  witli  fnow  or    ice.     The  vallies,  between  thcfe 
icy  and  fnowy  mountains,  appear  like  fo  many  fmooth  frozen  lakes, 
and  from  them  vaft  fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the  more 
fruitful  fpots   beneath.     In  fome  parts,    there  is  a   regular   gradation 
from  extreme  wildnefs,  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others  the   tranfitions 
are  very  abrupt,    and  very  flriking.     Sometimes  a  continued  chain  of 
cultivated  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  fludded  all  over 
with  hamlets,  cottages  above  the  clouds,  paftures,    which  appear  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  exhibit  the  mod  delightful  landfcape  that  can  be 
conceived;  and  in  other  places  appear  rugged   rocks,  cataracts,  and 
mountains  of  a  prodigious    height,    covered   with  ice  and   fnow.     In 
fuort,  Switzerland  abounds  with  the   moft   pi6turefque  fcenes  ;  and 
here  are  to  be  found  fome  of  the  mod  fublime  exhibitions  of  nature, 
in  her  mofl  awful  and  tremendous  forms. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  bordering  on  St.  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the 
Reufs,  the  Tefm,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  are  thofe  of 
Geneva,  Conftance,  Thun,  Lucerne,   Zurich,   Biel,  and  Brien. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron, 
cryflal,  virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  and  anijMal  productions.]  Switzerland  produces 
fheep  and  cattle,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  plenty 
of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  cherries,  plums,  and  chcfnuts  ;  the  parts  towards 
Italy  abound  in  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegrantcs ;  and 
moll  of  the  cantons  abound  in  timber.  Befides  game,  filh,  and  fowl, 
are  alfo  found,  in  fome  of  the  higher  and  more  inacceflible  parts  of 
the  Alps,  the  bouquetin  and  the  chamois  ;  whofe  a6Uvity  in  fcouring 
along  the  deep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices, 
is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe  animals  is  of  fo  hot 
a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains,  who  are 
very  fabjeft  to  pleurihes,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water, 
as  a  remedy  for  that  diforier.  The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  efteemcd 
very  delic'-jus.  Am.ongthe  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares, 
Q  2  which 
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which  in  fummer  is  faid  perfeftly  to  refemble  other  hares,  but  in  wmter 
becomes  all  over  white,  fo  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  among 
the  fnow,  But  this  idea  hath  been  lately  exploded,  nor  is  it  certain. 
whether  the  two  fpecics  evcrcouple  together.  The  white  hare  feldom 
quits  his  rock}'  reftdence.  Here  are  alfo  yellow  and  white  foxes, 
which  in  winter fometimes  comedown  into  the  vallies. 

Population,   inhabitants,  manners^  "1       According  to  the  bcft 
CUSTOMS.  AND    DIVERSIONS.  J  accounts,  the  cantons  of 

Switzerland  contain  about  2,goo.oco  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave, 
hajdy,  induPtrious  people,  remarK'able  for  their  fidelity,  and  their  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  liberties  ol  their  country.     Like  the  old  Romans, 
they  are  equally  inured  to  arms  and  agriculture.     A  general  fimplicity 
of  manners,  an  open  and  unafFcfted  franknefs,  together  with  an  invin- 
cible fpirit  cf  freedom,  are  the  mod  diftinguifhing  charafteriilicks  of 
the  inliabitantsof  Switzerland.     They  are  in  general  a  very  enHghten- 
ed  nation  ;  their  common  people  are  far  more  intelligent  than  the^lame 
rank  cf  men  in  moft  other  conntrics  ;  a  tafte  for  literature  is  very  prev- 
alent among  thofe  who  are  in  better  circumftances,  jjnd  even  amongft 
many  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  arid  a  genuine  and  unartful  good  breeding, 
i-s  very   confpicuous  in    the    Swifs    gentry.      On    the  firfl    entrance 
into  this  country,    the  traveller  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content 
and  fatisfa^lion  which  appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants.. 
The  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  flriking  ; 
and  in  all  their  manners,   behaviour,  and  drcfs,   fome   flrong   outlineg 
may  be  traced,   which  diftinguifh  this   happy  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  who  labouf  under  the  oppreifions  of  defpotic  govern- 
ment*    Even  iiie  Swiis  cottages  convey  the  iiveliefl  image  of  cleanli- 
nefs, eafe,  and    fimplicity,    and  cannot   but;  ihongly  imprefs  upon  the 
obfcrver  a  moft   pleafing  conviftion   of  the  pealant's  happinels.     In 
fome  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has  its  little  territory,  coniifting  gen- 
erally of  a  field  or  two  cf  fine  pafbure  ground,  and  frequently  Ikirted. 
with  trees,   and  well  fupplied    with   water.     Sumptuary  la\vs  are  in 
force  in  moft  parts  cf  SwitzerlJind  ;  and  no  dancing  is  allowed,  except 
upon  particular  occafions.      Silk,  lace,   and   feveral    other   articles  of 
luxuvv,  are  totally   prohibited  in  fome  of   the  cantons  ;  and  even  the 
head-dretfes  of  the  ladles  are  regulated^     All  games  of  hazard  are  aUo 
ilriftly  proliibitcd  ;  and  in  other  games,  the  party  Avho  lofes  above  fix 
florins,  which' i.s.  about  nine  ihillings  of  our  money,  incurs  a  confidcra- 
ble  fine.      Their  diverfions,   therefore,   are   chiefly   of  the   attive   and 
v/arlikc  kind  :  and  as   their  time  is   not  wafled  in   games  of  chance, 
many  of  them  employ  part  of  their  leifuie  hours  in  reading,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  their  undcrftandings.     The  youth  arc  diligently  train- 
ed to  all  the   m.artial  exercifes,    fuch  as  running,   wreftling,  throwing, 
the  hammer,  and  fliooting  both  v/ith  the  crofs  bow  and  muikct. 

Relic  iOn'.^  I'hough  ail  the  Sv^ils  cantons  form  but  one  political 
republic,  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the  I'eader,  in  the  table 
prefixed,  may  perceive.  Tliofe  diflerences  in  religion  formerly  cieat-  , 
cd  many  republican  commotions,  which  fcem  now  to  have  fublided. — . 
Zuinglius  v/us- the  apoflle  of  protcftantilm  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
a  moderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Luther  and  Calvin  only  in  a 
few  Ipeculatlve.  points  ;  fo  that  Calvinifm  is  faid  to  be  "the  religion  of 
the  protellant  Swilfcs.     Jiut  this  mufl   be  underftood  chielly  with  rc- 
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fpeft  to  the  mode  of  cliurch  government  ;  for  in  fome  dcftiinal  points 
they  are  far  from  being  univerfally  Calvinillical.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  reh'gious  bigotry  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  though  they 
are  ardently  attached  to  the  interefts  of  civil  liberty,  their  fentiments 
on  the  fubjetl  of  religious  toleration  are,  in  general,  much  lefs  liberal. 
Language.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
Tnoft  common  is  German.  The  Swiffes  who  border  upon  France 
fpeak  a  baftard  French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corrupted  Latin  or 
Italian. 

Learn'ing  axd  LEA-Li.NED  MEN'.]  Calvin,  whofc  name  is  fo  weH 
known  in  all  prcteftant  countries,  inftituted  laws  for  the  cityof  Gene- 
-va,  which  are  held  in  high  eileem  by  the  mufl  learned  of  that  country. 
The  ingenious  and  eloquent,  but  deiltical  J.  J.  Rouffeau  too,  whofe 
works  the  prefent  age  have  received  with  fo  much  approbation,  was  a 
•citizen  of  Geneva.  Rouffeau  gave  a  force  to  the  French  language, 
■which  it  was  thought  incapable  of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  profe-writer  only,  but  the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet, 
liis  opera  of  the  Devin  du  Village  {n  pa;rticular  ie  much  efteemed.  M. 
Bonnet,  and  Melf.  de  Sauffure,  De  Luc,  De  Lolme,  the  Marquis  Bec- 
caria  and  Lavater,  alfo  deferve  to  be  mertioned  'with  applaufe,  and 
will  be  remembered  till  the  Alps  fhall  be  no  more. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Bafil,  which  was  founded  in 
1459,  hasa  very  cui'ious  phyhc-garden,  which  contains  (he  choiccft 
exotics  ;  and  adjoining  fo  the  library,  which  contains  fome  valuable 
manufcripts,  is  a  Mufeum  well -Turnithed  with  natur^i  and  artificial 
curiofities,  and  with  a  great  number  of  medals  or  paintings.  In  the 
cabinets  of  Era'fmuG  and  Amei^aach,  which  alfo  belong  to  this  univerli- 
ty,  there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  original  pieces  of  Holbein  ;  for  one 
of  which,  reprefenting  the  death  of  our  blefied  Saviour,  a  thoufand 
ducats  have  been  offered.  The  other  univcrfities,  which  indeed 
are  commonly  only  fliled  colleges,  are  thofe  of  Bein.  Laulanne,  and 
Zurich, 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Every  diftritl  of  a  canton 
natural  and  artificial.  /in  this  m.oimtainous  country, 
prefents  the  traveller  witli  a  natural  curiofity  ;  fometimes  in  the  flrape 
of  wild  but  beautiful  piofpe6hs,  interfperfed  v/ith  lofty  buildings,  and 
wonderful  hermitages,  efpecially  one,  two  leagnes  from.  Friburg. — 
This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  hngle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it 
for  25  years,  and  was  living  in  1709.  It  is  tlie  greateft  curiofity  of 
the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour  28 
paces  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a  kitch- 
en,'a  cellar,  and  other  apartments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  llooring, 
ceiling,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock.  At  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  P(rtuis^ 
the  road  is  carried  through  a  folid  rock,  near  50  feet  thick,  the  height 
©f  the  arch  26,  and  its  breadth  25.  The  marcaiites,  falfe  diamonds, 
and  other  Hones,  found  in  thofe  mountains,  are  juttly  ranked  among 
the  natural  curiofities  of  the  country.'  The  ruins  of  Ciufar's  wall, 
which  extended  i8  miles  in  length,  from  Mount  Jura  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Leman,  areftill  difcelnible.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity  have 
been  ditcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Switzerland  boafts  of  many  noble  re- 
ligious buildings,  particularly  a  college  of  jefuits  ;  and  many  cabinets 

of 
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of  valuable  manufcripts,  antiques,  and  curiofities  of  all  kinds.  Near 
jRolinicre,  is  a  famous  fpring  which  riles  in  the  midft  of  a  natural  bafon 
cf  12  fquare  feet  :  The  force  that  afts  upon  it  tnuft  be -prodigious  ; 
after  a  great  fiiower  of  rain,  it  carries  up  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as 
a  maji's  thigh,  nearly  a  foot  above  its  furface.  Its  temperature  never 
varies;  its' furface  is  clear  as  cryftal,  and  its  depth  unfathomable; 
probably  the  end  of  fome  fubterraneous  lake,  that  hath  here  found  an 
jffue  for  its  waters. 

Cities.]  Of  thefe  themofV.  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  ftand- 
j.ng  on  the  river  Aar.  This  city  and  canton,  it  is  faid,  forms  zlmofl  a 
third  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  can,  upon  occafion,  fit  out 
aoOjDOO  armed  men.  All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excel- 
lently well  provided  with  arfenals,  bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Bafil 
is  accounted  by  fome  the  capital  of  all  Switzerland.  It  is  fituated  in 
a  fertile  and  delightful  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Alface  and  the  empire.  It  contains  two  hundred  and 
twenty  flreets.  and  fix  market-plices.  The  town-houfcj  which  ftands 
on  the  river  Birfec,  isfuppoited  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its  great 
hall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  city.  The  fituaticn  of  Bafil  is  pleafmg  :  The  Rhine  di- 
vides it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  it  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  Switzerland.  Baden  is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths. 
"Zurich  is  far  lefs  confiderable  than  Bern,  but  in  the  arfenal  is  fhewn 
the  how  of  the  famous  William  Tell,  and  in  the  library  isa  manufcript 
of  excellent  leuers,  written  by  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the 
judicious  reformer  Bullinger,  in  elegant  Latin  and  German. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  {hall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva, 
v/hich  is  an  afTociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  proteflion  of 
the  Helvetic  body,  but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  flate,  and  repub- 
lic. The  city  is  well  built,  and  well  fortified,  ar.d  contains  24,000 
inhabitants,  mod  of  whom  are  Calvinifts.  It  is  fituated  upon  the 
afflux  of  the  Rhone  from  the  large  fine  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  the  learning  of  the  profeflors  of  its  univerfify,  and  the  good 
gove-rnment  of  its  college?,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of 
its  inhabitants.  By  its  fttuation,  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manufaftures  and 
artifts  ;  fo  that  the  proteftants,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn, 
efteem  it  a  mod  delightful  place.  But  the  fermentation  of  their  poli- 
tics, and  particularly  the  ufurpation  of  the  Senate,  hath  divided 
the  citizens  into  parties,  and  the  late  ftruggle  of  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians had  nearly  ruined  all.  The  city  is  now  under  the  pvoteftion 
of  France,  or  rather  its  magiftrates  and  council,  the  partizans  of  ariflo- 
cracy  ;  many  of  its  valuable  citizen's  have  accordingly  left  the  place, 
and  fought  refuge  and  protcftion  in  Ireland  and  other  parts. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  produftions  of  the  loom, 
linen,  dimity,  lace,  (lockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  filk  and  painted 
cottons,  and  gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  now  beginning,  notwithflanding  their  fumptuary  laws,  to  fabricate 
filks,  velvets,  and  woollen  manufafturcs.  Their  great  progrefs  in  thofe 
manufaftures,  and  in  agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpeft  of  being  able 
foon  to  make  confiderable  exports. 

CoNSTiTUTioK  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  Thcfc  are  ver>' complicated 
fccads,  though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  arifl;ocj:atical, 

and 
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And  partly  democratical.  Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own  jurifdic- 
tion,  but  thofe  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  with  other  dependencies, 
are  ariftocratical,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  democracy,  Bern  excepted. 
Thofe  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Ghiris,  and  Appcnzel,  are 
democratical.  Bafil,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  arillocracy, 
rather  inclines  to  a  democracy.  But  even  thole  arifbocracies  and  de- 
mocracies differ  in  their  particular  modes  of  government.  However, 
in  all  of  them  the  real  interefts  of  the  people  appear  to  bs  much  attend- 
ed to,  and  tliey  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  not  to  be  expefted  in  def- 
potic  governmants.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  itfelf  to 
the  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented,  on  the  bafis  of  afl'eftion,  a 
lyftem  of  mutual  defence. 

The  confederacy,  confidcred  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divi- 
fions.  The  firft  are  the  Swifles,  properly  ib  called.  The  fecond  are 
the  Grilbns,  or  the  dates  confederated  with  the  SwifTes,  for  their 
common  proteftion.  The  third  are  thofe  prefeftures,  which,  though 
iubjeft  to  the  other  two,  by  purchafe  or  otherwife,  prefer v'c  each  its 
own  particular  maglftrates.  Every  canton  forms  within  itfelf  a  little 
republic  ;  but  when  any  controverfy  arifes  that  may  afFeft  the  whole 
conferieracy,  it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  which  fits  at  Baden, 
where  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  queflion  is  decided  by  the 
majority.  The  general  diet  confifts  of  two  deputies  from  each  canton, 
befidcs  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St.  Gall 
and  Bien.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Coxe,  to  whom  the  public  have  been 
indebted  for  the  beft  account  of  Switzerland  that  has  appeared,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  which  happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally 
prevail  among  the  people  :  For  whether  the  government  be  arifto- 
cratical,  democratical,  or  mixed,  a  general  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades 
and  actuates  the  feveral  conflitutioas  ;  fo  that  even  the  oligarchical 
ftates  (which,  of  all  others,  arc  ufually  the  mod  tyrannical)  are  here 
peculiarly  mild  ;  and  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  is  fecurely  guarded 
sgainft  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony  is  maintained  by  the  con- 
currence of  their  mutual  felicity  ;  and  their  fumptuary  laws,  and  equal 
diyifion  of  their  fortunes  among  their  children,  feem  to  enfure  its  con- 
tinuance. There  is  no  part  of  Europe  which  contains,  within  the 
fame  extent  of  region,  fo  many  independent  commonwealths,  and 
fuch  a  variety  of  different  governments,  as  are  collefted  togetlier  in 
this  remarkable  and  delightful  country  ;  and  yet,  with  fuch  wifdom 
was  the  Helvetic  union  compofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late 
years,  been  aftuatcd  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fince  the  firm  and 
completecftablifliment  of  their  general  confederacy,  they  have  fcarccly 
ever  had  occaiion  to  employ  their  arms  againft  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and 
have  had  no  hollile  commotions  among  themfelves,  that  were  not  very 
foon  happily  terminated. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conflitutc 
the  Swiis  confederacy,  renders  it  diflicult  te  give  a  precife  account  of 
their  revenues,  Thoie  of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  faid  to  amount  an- 
nually to  300,000  crowns,  and  thofe  of  Zurich  to  150,000  ;  the  other 
cantons  in  proportion  to  their  produce  and  manufaftures.  Wliatever 
is  faved,  after  defraying  the  neceffary  expenfes  of  government,  is 
laid  up  as  a  common  fhock  ;  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Swiffes 
are  poflelfed  of  500,000!.  flerling  in  the  EngWh  funds^  bsfid^s  the  fa 
ia  ether  banks»  Thff 
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The  revenues  arife,  i.  From  the  profits  of  the  demcfne  lands  ;  a« 
The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  ;  3.  Cuftoms 
and  duties  on  merchandife  ;  4.  The  revenues  arifmg  from  the  fale  of 
fait,  and  fome   cafual  taxes. 

Military  strencth.]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons, 
independent  of  the  militia,  confifts  of  13,400  men,  raifed  according  to 
the  population  and  abilities  of  each.  The  ceconomy  and  wifdom  with 
which  this  force  is  raifed  and  employed,  are  truly  admirable,  as  are 
the  arrangements  which  are  made  by  the  general  diet,  for  keeping  up 
that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which  foreign  dates  and  princes  arc 
liiDpliedjfo  as  to  benefit  the  ftate,  without  any  prejudice  to  its  popu- 
lation. Every  burgher,  peafant,  and  fubjc£l,  is  obliged  to  exercife 
himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  toappear  on  the  ftated  days  forfhooting  at  a 
mark  ;  to  furniili  himfelf  with  proper  clothing,  accoutrements,  powder, 
and  ball  ;  and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  The 
iSwils  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  and  flates,  either  merely 
as  guards,  or  as  marching  regiments.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  govern- 
anent  permits  the  enlifting  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  flates  as 
ithey  are  in  alliance  with,  or  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  a 
previous  agreement  on  that  article.  But  no  fubjeft  is  to  be  forced 
into  foreign  fervice,  or  even  to  be  enliUcd  v/ithoojt  the  concurrence  of 
the  magiflracy. 

History, 3  The  prefent  Sw  11135  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already 
TOcntioned,  are  t^e  dfefcendants  of  the  ancient  Ilelvetii,  fubdu-ed  by  Ju- 
lius Ca:far.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  lituation,  formed  a  befter 
Security  for  their  liberties,  than  their  forts  or  armies  ;  and  the  fame  is 
the  cafe  at  prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than  a 
nominal  fubjeftion  to  the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  about  the 
year  1300,  \'/hen  the  empeior  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much 
rigoui",  that  they  petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors. 
This  fervcd  only  to  double  the  hardfliips  of  the  people  ;  and  one  of 
Albert's  Auflrain  governors,  Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tvranny, 
fct  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to  which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as 
much  refpe^l  as  to  himfelf.  One  William  Tell,  being  obferved  to 
pafs  frequently  without  taking  notice  of  the  hat,  and  being  an  excel- 
lent markfman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he 
cleft  ati  apple  upon  his  fon's  head,  at  a  certain  d'ftance,  with  an  ar- 
row. Tell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Grcilcr  afking  him  the  meaning  of 
another  arrow  he  faxv  fluck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that  it 
%vas  intended  lor  his  [Grcflcr's]  heart,  if  he  had  killed  his  ion.  Tell  was 
condemned  to  prifon  upon  this  ;  but  making  his  efcape,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  fhot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Helvetic  liberty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  this  event,  the  levolt  of  the  Swifs 
from  the  Auflrain  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  fome  noble  patriots 
among  them.  Their  meafures  were  fojuft,  and  their  courfe  fo  intrep- 
id, that  they  fnon  effefted  a  union  of  fcveral  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  bv  oppreflion,  fought  lirft  an  alliance  with  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Suiife,  and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence  ;  and 
the  frequent  fucceffes  of  their  arms  againft  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  in- 
fenfibly  formed  the  gr.-ind  Helvetic  union.  They  firft  conquered 
Claris  and  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation  of  their 

rightfc. 
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rights.  Betjne  united  I'tfelf  in  1353  ;  Friburg  and  Soleure,  130  years 
after  ;  Bafil  and  Scaffhaufen,  in  1501  ;^  and  Appenzel  in  15^3,  com- 
pleted the  confedera:cy, 'which  repeatedly  defeated  the  united  powers 
of  France  and  Germany;  till  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  i64_8,ihcir 
confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  independent  ftatc. 

Neufchatel,  fince  the  year  1707,  hath  bt^cn  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Icing  of  Pruflia,  but  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  ferve  any  prince  what- 
ever, and  by  no  means  bound  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  his  wars,  "i  he 
kin^  hath  the  power  of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  namiixg  a  gov- 
ernor, but  the  revenue  he  derives  is  not  above  ,5000!.  yearly,  great  part 
of  which  is  laid  out  on  the  roads  and  otheV  public  works  of  the  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the  military  charafter,  and  great  a£lions  of  the 
Swifles,  we  refer  the  reader  to  .the  hiflories  of  Europe. 


NETHERLANDS. 

TH  E  feventecn  provinces,  v.'hich  are  kno\\-n  by  the  name  of  the 
Netherlands,  were  formerly  part  of  Ga'Uia  Belgica,  and  after- 
wards of  the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire. 
They  obtained  the  general  name  of  Netherlands,  Pals-Bas,  or  Low 
Countries,  from  their  fituation  in  refpe^l  of  Gergiany. 

Extent,     situation,     and     boundaries    of     the    Seventeen 

Provinces. 

Length  3^0  "1    between  /  ^9  ^"'^  54  North  lat. 
Breadth  260  /  L     2  and     7  Eaft  Ion. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  North  ;  by  Germany, 
Eafh  ;  by  Lorrain  and  France,  South  ;  and  by  the  Eritifh  channel. 
Weft, 

We  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of 
the  feventecn  provinces  under  two  great  divifions  :  Firft,  the  AVr- 
thern,  which  contains  the  feven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known 
by  the  name  of  Holland  :  Secondly,  the  Southern,  containing  the 
Aultrian,  and  French  Netherlands. 

Divisions,  Population,  Sec.  of  the  Sev-en  United  Provinces,  arc 
$.t  in  the  following  Table^ 
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POSSESSIONS. 

r.     In     Asia. 

t.  TZIEcoafts  of  die  ifland  of  Java  ;  the  capital  of  which  is  Bata- 
via,  the  feat  of  the  governor-general  of  all  the  Eaft  Indian  fettlements 
(of  the  Dutch.  2.  Some  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of  Sumatra.  3.  Th« 
greateft  part  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Iflands,  chiefly  Amboyna,  Banda, 
Ternate,  Tidor,  Motyr,  Bachian  ;  fettlements  or  factories  on  the  iUand 
of  Celebes,  &c.  4.  On  the  coafis  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  ;  Sedrai- 
patam,  Bimlipatam,  Tegapatam,  Cochin,  and  Canannore  ;  faftories  at  ' 
Surat,  Petra,  &c.  alfo  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  at  Gamron,  Baflbra,  &c. 
5.  On  the  iiland  of  Ceylon  :  The  chief  place  is  Colombo  ;  they  have 
'  befides  Trinconomale,  Jaffiapatam,  Negambo.,  and  a  great  number  of 
lodges  or  faftories. 

2.InAfrica. 

I .  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  large  fettlement,  of  which  the  Capetown, 
with  its  fortrefs,  is  the  capital.     There  is  alfo  a  French  colony  at  the 
Cape,  called  NouvcUe  Rochelle.     The  governor  of  the  Cape  docs  not , 
depend  on  the  governor  of  Batavia,   but  is  under  the  immediate   con-  \ 
trol   of  the  dates  of  Holland.     2.  George  de  la  Mina,  and  other  for-  .' 
tieffes  and  fa£lcries  in  Guinea. 

3.     In     a  m  e  r  I  c  a. 

I.  The  iflands  of  St.  Euftatia,  Saba,  Curacoa.  s.  The  colonies  ot 
EH'cquibo,  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  Berbice,  on  the  continent  of 
Guiana. 

Rivers  akd  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  confidera- 
tion  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one 
■of  the  largeft  and  finefb  rivers  in  Europe  ;  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and 
the  Vecht.  There  are  many  fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  pro- 
digious number  of  canals  ;  but  there  are  few  good  harbours  in  the 
United  Provinces  ;  the  beft,  are  thofe  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and 
Elufhing  ;  that  of  Amftt^rdain,  though  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in 
Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  over  which  large  vcllels  cannpt 
pafs  without  being  lightened. 

Wealth  and  commerce.]  The  Seven  United  Provinces  afford 
a  flriking  proof,  that  unwearied  and  pe^-fevering  induftry  is  capable 
of  conquering  every  difadvantage  of  climate  and  fituation.  The  air 
and  the  water  are  here  nearly  equally  bad  :  The  foil  produces  natur- 
ally fcarcely  any  thing  but  turf  ;  and  the  poflefTion  of  this  very  foil 
is  difputed  by  the  Ocean,  who  rrhng  confiderably  above  the  level  of 
the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  ftrong  and  expenfive  dykes, 
from  oveillowing  a  fpot  which  feems  to  be  ftolen  from  his  natural 
domains.  Notwithllandina:  thefe  diilieulties,  which  micrht  feem  in- 
furmountable  to  a  lei's  laborious  race  of  inhabitants,  the  infinite  labours  . 
of  the  patient  Dutchmen  have  rendered  this  fmall,  and  feemingly  in-  . 
ijgnificant  territory,  in  faft,  one  of  the  richeft  fpots  in  Europe,  both 
With  rcfn-'^t  to  poDulation  and  property.     In  other   countrieSj  which 
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arepofieffed  of  a  variety  of  natural  produftion?,  we  are  not  furprifed 
to  find  manufaftures  employed  in-  multiplying  the;  riches  which  the 
bounty  of  the  foil  bellows.  But  to  fee,  in  a  country  like  Holland, 
large  woollen  manufaftures,  where  there  are  fcarce  any  flocks  ;  num- 
berlefs  artifts  employed  in  metals,  where  there  is  no  mine  ;  thoufandj 
of  faw-mills,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  foreft  ;  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  corn,  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is  not  agriculture^  enough 
to  fupport  one-half  of  its  inhabitants,  is  what  muft  llrike  every  atten- 
tive obferver  with  admiration.  Among  the  m.of},  valuable  natural 
produ£bions  of  the  United  Netherlands,  we  may  reckon  their  excellent 
cattle.  Of  vegetables  they  export  large  quantities  of  madder,  which 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zeeland  :  The  ifland  of  Schou- 
wen  produces  annually  2. 00O5OOO  lb.  Formeily,  England  bought  of 
this  article  to  the  value  of  almofl:  300,0001.  fterling.  The  moft  con- 
liderable  revenue  arifes  from  the  fifheries.  Sir  William  Temple  fays, 
that  in  his  time,  the  Dutch  fifheries  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  many  mill- 
ions of  florins.  At  prefent,  however,  fome  branches  of  the  fiiheries, 
for  inftance,  the  whale  fiOiery,  are  become  fo  infignificant,  that,  in 
order  to  keep  them  up  in  fome  degree,  the  ftates  are  obliged  to  allow 
a  bounty  of  30  florins  for  every  man  employed  in  the  whale  fifhery* 
This  branch,  which  formerly  employed  250vcflels,  requires,  at  prefent 
little  more  than  100.  The  number  of  fhips  formerly  ejigaged  in  the 
herring  fifhery  is  reduced  from  upwards  of  2000  to  lefs  than  200,  and 
the  profits  earned  by  them  do  not  quite  amount  to  one  million  of  flor- 
ins. This  fifhery  maintains,  however,  even  now.  no  lefs  than  20,000 
people.  Cod,  another  important  article  of  the  fifhery,  is  caught  near 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  near  the  eoaft  of  Holland.  About  140  veifels 
are  employed  in  that  branch. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  ir^  polTeiTion  of  the  coauing  trade  and 
freight  of  almofl:  all  other  trading  nations  :  They  were  alfo  the  bankers 
for  all  Europe  :  advantages  by  which  they  have  gained  immenle  lums. 
Yet  thefe  advantages  did  not  continue  to  be  fo  lucrative,  when  the 
Qther  European  nations  began  to  open  their  eyes  fo  far  as  to  employ 
their  own  fhipping  in  their  trade,  and  to  eflahlifii  banks  of  their  own. 
Notwithfl:andino-  thefe  deduftions,  the  Dutch  trade  is  flill  immenfe  :. 
In  confequence  of  their  vaft  wealth,  they  regulate  flill  rhe  exchange 
for  all  Europe  ;  and  their  country  is,  as  it  were,,  the  univerial  ware- 
boufe  of  the  commodities  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  trade  of  Holland  extends  to  every  country  of  the  world  ;  and,, 
in  fome  of  its  branches,  th°y  have  totally  excluded  their  European 
competitors.  To  begin  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  to  Ruflia  is  confiderable  :  They  exported  to  Peterfburg  alone, 
iu  1 754,  goods  to  the  value  of  420,000  rubles,  befides  what  was  fent  to 
Archangel,  Riga,  &c.  They  imported  goods  from  Rulfia  to  the  value 
of  about  300,000  rubles.  The  exports  of  the  Dutch  to  Dantzick,  the 
centre  of  the  Polifli  trade,  amounted,  in  1771,  t©  upwards  of  five  mill- 
ions of  florins  ;  their  imports  from  Dantzick  to  2,500,000  florins.  A 
confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
Dutch  trade  in  the  Baltic,  if  not  equal  to  the  Englifii,  is,  at  leaft,  next 
to'jt  in  importance  ;  yet,  in  proportion  as  tlie  other  European  nations 
are  endeavouring  to  {hare  in  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  iea, 
the  profits  of  the  Dutch  have  naturally  decreafed.     In  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  the  Dutch  trade  is  of  very  great  extent  :  From  Portugal  and 
Spain  they  draw  ready  money,  but  to  France,  on  the  contrary,  they 
pay  a  lirge  balance  of  it.  They  fupply  Italy  with'  mod  FAiropean  and 
Inaian  goods  ;  their  tradfi  to  the  Levant,  though  at  prefent  on  the 
decline,  is  flill  very  profitable.  A  particular  board  of  the  Levant 
trade  was  erefted  in  1624.  The  good  fortune  of  the  Dutch,  in 
rendering  themfelves  the  exclunve  niafters  of  the  fpice-trade,  and  of 
very  large  territories  ih  the  Eaft-Indies,  will  enable  them  to  fupport 
for  a  loniT  while,  a  very  extcnfive  tr,\de  in  Europe.  Their  Eaft-India 
Company  was  erefted  in  the  year  160:!,  by  uniting  feveral  fmall  trad- 
inp-  focicUes  into  one,  to  whom  the  dates  granted  the  privilege  of  an 
exclufive  trade.  The  orioinal  capital  did  not  exceed  6,459,8^0  florins, 
divided  into  fiiares  of  3000  florins  each  :  with  this  Imall  fum  they 
formed  fcttlements,  and  conquered  feveral  provinces  in  Afia,  much 
larger  than  the  Seven  United  Provinces  together.  The  Company  is 
now  divided  tnto  fix  chambers  of  proprietors,  eflablifhed  at  Amller- 
dam,  Middleburg,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  and  Enkhuizen,  each  of 
•which  is  under  ihe  management  of  their  own  direftors.  called  Bewind- 
hebbers.  The  Stadtholder  is  the  hrft  of  the  direftors  of  each  chamber, 
and  confcqucntly  the  head  of  the  Eaft-India  Company.  1  he  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Dutch  pofTeliions  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  ^.ppoinLed 
by  the  Company,  and  refiding  at  Batavia,  is  inverted  with  very  ample 
powers  :  He  is  prcfKlent  of  the  cauncil  of  Batavia,  called  the  Court 
or  Council  of  India.  Among  the  monopolies  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, the  fpice-trade,  comprehending  the  articles  of  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  &c.  is  the  moft  valuable,  and  forms  a  very  great 
branch  of  the  Aliatic  as  well  as  European  commerce  of  Holland  : 
'750.ooolb.  of  cloves  are  annually  fold  in  India,  and  360,000  carried 
to  Europe  :  The  Company  pays  on  the  fpot  only  eiglit  ftivers  per 
pound,  but  the  freight  and  other  charges  raife  this  price  to  43  ftivers, 
and  the  Company  fells  it  at  no  Icfs  than  75  ftivers.  250.000  lb.  of 
nutmeg,  the  produce  of  the  ifland  of  Banda,  are  fold  in  Europe,  and 
100,000  lb.  in  India:  The  prime  coft  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  fti- 
ver  per  pound  ;  including  charge?,  the  pound  ftands  the  Company  zn 
about  25  llivers,  and  is  fold  by  the  Company  at  upwards  of  50'fti- 
vers  weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  about  40  ftivers  eaft  of  it. 
Of  cinnamon,  500,000  lb.  are  fold  in  India,  and  400,000  in  Europe. — 
The  Java  coffee  is  the  beftwe  know  of  after  that  of  Mecca  in 
Arabia.  Other  great  branches  of  this  trade  are  rice,  cotton,  pep- 
uer,  &c.  articles  of  great  importance,  but  not  in  the  exclufive  polief- 
fion  of  the  Dutch.  The  whole  profits  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company  is  computed  at  12,700.000  florins  annually  ;  but  tliis  ftate- 
ment  feems  to  fall  ihort  of  the  real  produce  :  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  are  very  much  on  the  decline. 
The  Dutch  have  hitheito  been  the  only  European  nation  permitted  to 
carry  on  a  direft  trade  to  Japan:  The  profits  of  this  trade,  however, 
have  alfo  declined,  and  are  fuppol'ed  to  amount,  at  prefent,  to  no  more 
than  20.000  florins.  The  Weil-India  Company  is,  by  no  means,  fo 
confidcrable  as  the  Eaft-India  Company.  It  carries  on  a  trade  both  to 
the  Weft-Indies  and  to  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  ;  on  the  latter  chiefly  for 
flavcs.  Diftinft  fnom  this  company  are  the  two  companies  which 
trade  to  Surinam  ?nd  Berbice  ;  The  Stadtholder  is  the  head  of  all 
thefc  trading  companies.  The 
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The  town  of  Amflerdamhas  more  than  one-half  of  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  this  celebrated  center  of  immenfe  commerce,  a  bank  i.^ 
eftablifhcdof  that  fpecies  called  a-  Giro-bank,  of  very  great  wealth  and 
greater  credit. 

In  Holland,  the  inland  trade  is  very  much  facilitated  by  means  of 
the  numerous  canals,  which  crofs  the  country  in  every  clireftion. — 
The  number  of  manufa6i;ures  eftablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces  is 
afloniihino-.  Saardam,  for  inflance,  a  village  in  North  Holland,  con- 
tains about  900  windmills,  partly  corn-mills,  partly  faw  and  paper- 
mills,  and  mills  for  the  making  of -white  lead,  &c.  In  former  times, 
the  Dutch  were  the  excluhve  pofTeffors  of  feveral  ingenious  manufac- 
tures and  arts  ;  for  inftance,  the  refining  of  camphor  and  borax,  thc^ 
cutting  and  polifhing  of  diamonds,  the  refining  of  fugar,  &c,  but  at 
prefent  thefsi  myftcries,  very  few  of  them  excepted,  are  in  the  hands 
of  many  other  nations  ;  to  whofe  commercial  ignorance  and  want  of 
induftry  in  former  times,  the  Dutch  were  indebted  for  immenfe  gains, 
which  have  decreafed  with  their  caufes  :  Among  the  rell,  the  woollen 
manufaftory  has  fuffered  a  prodigious  dccreale.  P^rom  thelc  fafts  iti 
appears,  that  the  Dutch  trade  is  no  longer  in  its  ancient  flourifhing 
ftate,  to  which,  even  if  the  frugality  and  indullry  of  the  nation  had 
not  been  diminifhed  by  too  great  wealth,  the  rivalfliip  of  other  nations, 
and  the  commercial  knowledge  of  the  age,  will  never  fufTer  it  to  rife 
again. 

PoF^yLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MAN'-   ?        Thc  Scven  United  Provin- 

KERs,  CUSTOMS,  AXD  DIVERSIONS,  j  CCS  are  pci haps  thc  beft  peo- 
pled of  any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world.  This  will  appear 
from  the  table  which  is  prefixed. 

The  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  (for  fo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in  general)  Teem  to  he 
formed  by  their  lituation,  and  to  avifs  from  their  natural  wants.  Their 
country  which  is  prcferved  by  mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  in- 
centive to  labour  ;  and  the  artificial  drains  with  which  it  is  every 
where  interfected,  inulb  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Even  what  may 
be  called  their  natural  commodities,  their  butter  and  cheefe,  are  pro- 
duced by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  laborious  arts  of  life.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  they  earn  out  of  thc  fca,  by  their  herring- fifheries  ]  for  they 
difpofe  of  mofk  of  their  valuable  fiflies  to  the  Englilh,  and  other  na- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and  temperature  of  their  climate 
incline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind. 

Their  tradefmen  in  general  are  reckoned  honeft  in  their  dealing?, 
and  very  fparing  of  their  words.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  praflifed  by 
old  and  young  of  both  fexes  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upoa 
ways  and  means  of  getting  money,  it  is  faid  no  people  are  fo  unfociable. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the 
Dutch  are  certainly  the  mofl  expert  of  any  people  ;  as  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  acquiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  Icfs  neceflary  fcience  of 
prcferving  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  general  rule  for  every  man  to  fpend  lefs 
than  his  income,  be  that  what  it  will  ;  nor  does  it  often  enter  into  the 
heads  of  this  fagacious  people,  that  the  common  courfe  of  cxpences 
ftould  equal  the  revenue  ;  and  when  this  happens,  they  think  at  leaft 
they  have  lived  that  year  to  know  purpofe  ;  and  tlie  report  of  it  ufed  to 
difcredit  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extrava- 
gance does  in  other  countries.  But  this  rigid  frugality  is  not  fo  univerfal 
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among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly :  for  a  greater  degree  of  luxury  and 
JTxtravagance  has  been  introduced  amon^  them,  as  well  as  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.     Gaming  is  likewife  praftifed  by  many  of  their  fafh- 
ionable  ladies,  and   fome  of  thorn  difcuver  more  propenfityto  gallantry 
than  was  known  here  in  former  times.   No  countrycan  vie  with  Holland 
in  the  number  of  thofc  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at  leafta 
comfortable  fafHciency  ;  and  where  fewer  failures  or  bankruptcies  oc- 
,  cur.     Hence,  in  the  midft  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  contributions,  fuch 
as  no  other  country  does  experience,    they  flourifli  and  grow   rich. 
From  this  fyftematic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  moderation,  joined  to  the 
moft  obflinatc  pcrfeverance,  they  fucceeded  in  the  fhupendous  works, 
of  draining  their  country  of  thofe  immenfe  deluges  of  water,  that  had 
overflowed  fo  large  a  parrt  of  it  during  many   ages,    while  at  the  fame 
time  they  brought  under  their  fubjeftion  and  command  the  rivers  and 
feas  that  furround  them,  by  dvkcs  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength^ 
and  made  them  the  principal  bulv/arks  on  which  they  rely  for  the  pro- 
te6lion   and  fafety  of  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy. 
This  they  h*ve  done  by  covering  their  frontier*  and  cities  with  innum- 
erable fluices  ;  by  meajis  of  which,  at  the  niortefi:  notice,  the  moft  rapid 
inundations  are  let  in,  and  they  become  in    a  few  hours  inaccefTible. 
From  that    frugality   and  pcrfeverance,   by   which  they  have  been  fo 
much   charaftenfed,    they  were  enabled,    though    labouring    under 
the   difficulties,   not   only  to   throw   off  the    Spanifh    yoke,    but  to 
attack    that   pov/erful    nation   in  the  moffc    tender  parts,   by   feizing 
her  rich  galleons,   and  forming  new  efhablifhments  in  Africa,  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  expence  of  Spain,  and  thereby  becomings 
from  a  defpicable  province,  a  moft  po^rerfal   and  formidable    enemv« 
Equally  wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine  efiablifh- 
ments,  maintaining,    during  their  celebrated  contention  with    Lewis 
XIV.  and  Charles  11.  of  England,  not  kfs  than  150,000  men,  and  up- 
wards of  80   lliips  of  the  line.     But   a  fpirit  of  frugality  being  now 
lefs  untverfal  among  tlvem,    the   rich  traders  and  mechanics   begin  to 
approximate  to  the   luxuries  of  Englifh  and  French  dreffing  and  liv- 
ing ;  and  their  nobility  and  high  magiftrales,  who   have  retired  from 
trade,  rival  tliofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildings, 
furniture  and  equipages. 

The  diverhons  of  the  Dutch  difror  not  much  from  thofe  of  the  En- 
gliflt,  who  fecm  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their 
drinking-bootlrs,  l^ittle  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water, 
which  form  the  amufements  of  the  middling  ranks,  not  to  mentioa  . 
their  hand-organs,  and  other  mufical  inventions.  They  are  the  beft 
ffcaters  upon  the  ice  in  the  world.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  crowds  ir» 
3L  hard  froft  upon  the  ice,  and  the  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and 
women  in  darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
Language.]}  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low 
Dutch,  which  is'a  corrupt  dialett  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  o£ 
fafhion  fpeak  Englifh  and  French. 

Learning  and  learned  mem.]  Erafmus  and  Grotius,  who  M'ere 
both  natives  of  this  country,  fland  at  the  head  almoft  of  learning  it- 
felf,  as  Boerhaave  does  of  medicine.  Flaerlem  difputes  the  invention 
of  printing  with  the  Germans,  and  the  magiftrates  keep  two  copies  o£ 
a  book  entitled  SptcmLum  Salvationisy  printed  by  Kofler  in  1440  ;  and 
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tKe  moft  elegant  editions  of  the  claflics  came  from  tlic  Dutch  prcfies 
of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The 
Dutch  have  excelled  in  controverhal  divinity,  which  inlinuated  itlelf 
lb  much  into  the  ftate,  that  before  principles  of  univerfal  toleration 
prevailed,  it  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  government  ;  witnefs  the 
violent  difputes  about  Arminianifm,  free-will,  predeftination,  and 
the  like.  Befides  Bocrhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writers 
in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Grcevius  and  Burman  Hand  at  the  head 
of  their  numerous  commentators  upon  the  claflics. 

The  fcientific  and  literary  ftate  of  Holland  feems  to  be  involved  in 
the  decline  of  its  political  confequence.  Its  univerfities  were  former- 
ly much  more  attraftlve  and  frequented,  but  their  improvements  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  and  the  wants  of  the  Age.  They  are 
five  in  number,  at  Leyden,  Franeker,  Utrecht,  Groeningen,  and  Har- 
derwyck  ;  and  fome  of  their  regulations  are  deferving  of  much  praife. 
Uelides  the  univerfities,  there  are  feveral  good  fchools  in  the  United 
Provinces,  among  which  the  Academical  Gymnafium,  or  Athenaeum 
of  Amfterdam,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Many  refpeftable  fci- 
entific  focieties  are  eftablilhed  in  Holland,  and  one  at  Batavia.  The 
public  libraries  of  the  univerfities  were  more  celebrated  whUe  fcarce 
books  and  manufcripts  were  held  in  more  general  eftimation,  but  in 
utility  and  extent,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  libraries 
in  other  countries  ;  Yet  numerous  private  libraries  fupply  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  facilitate  the  refearches  of  the  ftudious.  Public  and  pri- 
vate coUeclions  of  natural  curiofities,  antiquities,  paintings,  &c.  are 
very  numerous  in  a  country  were  the  habit  of  coUefting  has  been  ren- 
dered general  by  the  fpirit  of  commerce. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  "1  The  prodigious  dykes,  fome 
NATURAL  AND  .ARTIFICIAL.  jof  which  are  faidtobei7  ells 
in  thicknels  ;  mounds,  and  canals,  conftrufted  by  the  Dutch,  to  pre- 
ierve  their  country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  for- 
merly faffered  fo  much,  are  flupendous  and  hardly  to  be  equalled. — 
A  flone  quarry  near  Maeftricht,  under  a  hill,  is  worked  into  a  kind 
of  fubterraneous  palace,  fupported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The 
Hadthoufe  of  Amflerdam  is  perhaps  the  befl  building  of  that  kind  in 
the  world  :  It  ftands  upon  13,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ; 
and  the  infide  is  equally  convenient  and  magnificent.  Several  mu- 
feums,  containing  antiquities  and  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  are 
to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the 
nniverfity  of  Leyden  ;  fuch  as  the  effigies  of  a  peafant  of  RufTia,  who 
fwallowcd  a  knife  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eight 
years  after  it  was  cut  out  of  his  ftomach  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  feems 
to  be  doubtful,  A  fliirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  man.  Two  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.  All 
the  mufcles  and  tendons  of  the  human  body,  curioufly  fet  up,  by  pro- 
'feffor  Stalpert  Vander-W'eil. 

Cities,  towns,  and  other  edi-"1  Amflerdam,  which  is  built 
FICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  J  upon  pilcs  of  wood,  is  thought 
to  be,  next  to  London,  the  mofl  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its 
conveniencies  for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  public  works, 
are  almofl  beyond  defcription.  In  this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under  trees 
R  planted 
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planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable  ;  but  above  all,  wc  are  flruck 
with  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within 
doors.  This  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvantages  ; 
bad  air,  and  the  want  of  fre{h  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  in- 
habitants to  preferve  the  rain  water  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next 
to  Amfterdam  for  commerce  and  wealth.  The  Hague,  though  but  a 
villacre,  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  rcfort  of 
foreign  ambaflfadors  and  ftrangcrs  of  all  diflinftions  who  live  in  it,  the 
abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  no  place  of  trade,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years  not- 
ed as  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and  politics.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are 
fine  cities,  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerfuies.  Saardam,  though  a 
wealthy  trading  place,  is  mentioned  hers  as  the  workfhop  where  Pe- 
ter the  Great  of  Mufcovy,  in  perfon,  ferved  his  apprenticcfhip  tofhip- 
building,  and  laboured,  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of 
Gelderland  is  fubjeft  to  Pruflla,  and  the  capital  city  Gelder. 

Inland  NAVIGATION,  CANALS,  AND  "I       The  ufual  way  of  paiTing 
MANNER  OF  TRAVEiMNG.  J  from  town  to  tovvn  is  by  cov- 

ered  boats,  called  treckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  by 
horfcs,  on  a  flow  uniform  trot,  fo  that  paffengers  reach  the  different 
towns  where  they  are  to  flop,  precifely  at  the  appointed  inftant  of 
time.  This  method  of  travelling,  though  to  ftrangers  rather  dull, 
is  extremely  convenient  to  the  inhabitants,  and  very  cheap.  By 
means  of  thefe  canals,  an  extenfive  inland  commerce  is  not  only  car- 
ried on  through  the  whole  country,  but  as  they  communicate  with  the 
Rhine  and  other  large  rivers,  the  produflions  of  the  whole  earth  are 
conveyed,  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
Auflrian  and  French  Netherlands.  A  treckfcuit  is  divided  into  two 
different  apartments,  called  the  roo/"and  the  ritim  ;  the  firfl  for  gentle- 
men, and  the  other  for  common  people,  who  may  read,  fmoke,  eat, 
drink,  or  converfe  with  people  of  various  nations,  dreffes,  and  lan- 
guages. Near  Amfterdam  and  ocher  large  cities,  a  traveller  is  afton- 
ifhed  when  he  beholds  the  effcfts  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  com- 
merce. Here  the  canals  are  lined  for  miles  together  with  elegant, 
neat,  coimtry-houfes,  feated  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and  pleafure 
grounds  intermixed  with  figures,  bufl^s,  ftatues,  temples,  &c.  to  the  ve- 
ry water's  edge.  Having  no  objefts  of  amufement  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  gardens,  the  families  in  fine  weather  fpend  much  of  their 
time  in  thefe  little  temples,  fmoking,  reading  or  viewing  the  paffengers, 
to  whom  they  appear  complaifant  and  polite. 

Government.]  Since  the  great  confederation  of  Utrecht,  made 
in  the  vear  »570.  the  Seven  United  Provinces  mufl  be  looked  upon  as 
one  political  body,  united  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  of  which 
each  fingle  province  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  aad  exercifes  mod 
of  the  rights  of  a  fovereign  flate.  In  confequencc  of  the  union,  the 
Seven  Provinces  guarantee  each  other's  rights,  they  make  war  and 
peace,  they  levy  taxes,  &c,  in  their  joint  capacity  ;  but  as  to  internal 
government,  each  province  is  independent  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
of  the  fupreme  power  of  the  republic.  The  Seven  Provinces  rank  in 
the  '".imc  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  preceding  table.  They 
feid  deputies,  chofen  out  of  the  provincial  dates,  to  the  general-affem- 
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hVy,  called  the  Steates-General,  which  is  invefted  with  the  fupiemc  le- 
giilative  power  of  the  confederation.  Each  province  has  the  right  to 
ifend  as  many  deputies  as  it  pleafes,  but  it  has  only  one  voice  in  the 
aifcmbly  of  the  States.  According  to  the  latefl;  regulations,  that  alfem- 
blyis  compofed  of  58  deputies.  In  affairs  of  great  confequence,  fuch 
as  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  a  fecret  committee  is  chofen  out 
of  thefe  deputies,  called  the  Sccrcttc  Be/oigne,  \n  which  the  province  of 
Holland  has  two  voices. 

At  the  head  of  this  republican   government  there  has  ufually  been, 
and  is  at  prefent,  the  Prince  Stadtholder  or  governor,  who  exercifes  a 
very  coniiderable  part  of  the  executive  power  of  the  ftatc,     It  appears 
from  hiftory,  that  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  different  times,  with- 
out a  Stadtholder  ;  but  thefe  periods  were  ufually  very  turbulent  ;  and 
whenever  a  war  broke  out,  the  republic  was  always  under  the  neccffity 
ofchoofing  again  a  Stadtholder.     It  fhould  feem,   therefore,    that  the 
dignity  and  the  power  of  a  Stadtholder,  is  etfential   and  falutary  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  United  Provinces.     There  have,  however,  conftant- 
ly  been,  and  there  are  now,  two  oppofite  parties  in   the  flate,   one  of 
which,  who  call  themfelves  the  patriots,  are  averfe,  and  the  other  are 
attached  to  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder.     This  dignity,  though  here- 
ditary, and  of  the   greateft  weight  in  the  ftate,  cannot  be  confidered 
otherwife  than  the  firft  office  entrufted  to  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic,  and 
falls  confiderably  fhoit  of  the  moft  limited  fovereignty.     The  Stadthol- 
der is  not  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  fupreme  legiflative  affembly,  but  he 
may  be  prefent   at  their   meetings.     He  is  captain-general  and  high- 
admiral  of  the  land  and  naval   forces  of  the  republic  ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
before  the   late  troubles,  a   very  ample  patronage  in   confequence  of 
this  military  command.     He  is  prefident  of  the   Eaft  and  Wefl-Indiar 
Companies,  and  Stadtholder  of  each  fingle  province,  but  with  unequal 
prerogatives.     In  fome  of  the  provinces  he  has  the   cxclufive  right  of 
nominating  the  magidrates   of  the  towns,  and  the  power  of  pardoning 
criminals  ;  in  fome  he  has  a  (hare  in  the  legiflative  power,  and  a  voice 
in  the  affembly  of  the  ftatcs  of  the  province  ;  in  others  he  has   either 
not  all  or  none  of  thefe  rights.     The  party  of  the  patriots  have,  within 
thefe  few  years,  been  much  intent  on  curtailing  and  reflraining  within 
narrow  limits  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder.     Another  great  dignitv 
in  the  republic,  the  influencejof  which  is  ufually  oppofed  to  the  Stadt- 
holder's  intereft,  is  the  place  of  Grand   Penfionary,   formerly  callea 
the  advocate  of  the  republic.     The  Grand  Penfionary  is,   by  virtue  of 
his  place,  perpetual  member  of  the  higheft   legiflative  affemblies,  the 
flates  general  and  the  fecret  committee. 

The  departments  which  are  employed  in  fuch  public  affaiti  as  con- 
cern all  the  Seven  Provinces  are  the  following  :  i.The  Council  of  State, 
compofed  of  twelve  members,  chofen  by  the  Seven  Provinces,  under 
the  prefidency  of  the  Stadtholder.  It  has  its  treafurer  and  fecrctary, 
and  is  next  in  rank  to  the  States-General.  2.  The  Department  of  the 
Revenue,  con  filling  of  fou-teen  members.  3.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Treafury  :  This  department  has  the  revifion  of  the  accounts  of  the 
military  expenditure,  and  is  compofed  of  four  mtnrrbers.  Each  prov- 
ince is  governed  by  theaiTembly  of  its  refpeftive  Hates.  Thefe  Hates  are, 
in  a)  moft  all  the  provinces,  compofed  of  the  nobility,  or  great  land- 
holders, and  of  the  towns.  In  the  affemblv  of  the  ftates  of  the  prov* 
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ince  of  Holland,  the  Great  Penfionary  prefiJes  :  The  towns  are  gCTv** 
erned  by  their  own  eleftive  magiftratts,  wliofe  jurifdiftion  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  towns  :  Certain  diftrifts  in  the  provinces  have 
their  courts  of  jufiice,  and  each  province  hasa  general  court,  to  whicfj 
iippeallies  from  the  inferior  courts  and  the  town  magiftrates.  Thefe 
tribunals  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  Drovinces  in  which  they  arc 
eftablifhcd,  de  HoJ  van  Holland^  de  Hofvan  Geldren,  &c.  each  of  them 
makes  ufe  of  a  particular  code  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  ancient  cu'^oms 
and  rights  of  the  provinces  ;  where  thefe  laws  are  deficient,  rccourff. 
muft  be  had  to  the  Roman  law. 

Finances. 3  The  public  revenue  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  as  it  is  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  con  federation, 
or  for  the  expenditure  of  each  fingle  province.  According  to  the  lateffc 
account,  which  is  believed  to  be  authentic,  the  annual  income  of  all 
the  Seven  Provinces  amounts  to  upwards  of  forty-five  millions  of  flor- 
ins, or  nearly  4,5CO.©ool.  flerling.  The  revenue  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  which  is  by  far  the  richeft,  and  the  mofh  powerful  of  the 
Seven,  is  computed  at  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  florins.  Thirteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  this  fum,  making  the  ordinary  redinary  revenue 
of  Holland,  arife  from  the  houfe  and  land-tax,  and  frora  the  excifeand 
flamp-duties  ;  the  remainder,  or  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  this 
province,  is  made  up  by  contributions  of  the  hundredth,  two  hundredth 
and  four  hundredth  parts  of  the  income  of  lands,  annuities  and  capitals. 
The  general  finances  of  the  republic,  for  the  fupport  of  the  whole  po- 
litical body,  arife,  i.  From  the  revenues  of  Dutch  Brabant,  or  the  lands 
of  the  generality  :  2.  From  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  :  3.  From 
confifcated  goods,  and  the  fums  paid  by  the  privileged  trading  com- 
panies :  4.  From  the  j'carly  contributions  of  the  different  provinces, 
according  to  the  following  rates  :  Of  every  100  florins  contributed, 

Flor.  Stivers.  Doits* 
The  Province  of  Guelder  pays  —  5         11  2 

■ -Holland         —         —  57         »4  8 

' ^Zeeland  —  9  j  10 

Utrecht  —  —         5  ^5  5 

— Friefland  —  —  11  10  li 

■— Overylfel  —  3  10  8 

■ Groeningen  —  5^5^ 

■ • County  of  Drenthe    —     o  ly         10 


100  o  o 

^  The  debts  of  the  republic  exceed  2000  millions  of  florins.  The 
^•evince  of  Holland  alone  owed,  in  1768,  450  millions,  but  almoft  the 
whole  of  this  fum  to  its  own  fubjefts  ;  but,  on  the  other  fide,  has  lent, 
on  very  advantageous  conditions,  large  fums  of  money  to  other  ftates. 
In  the  year  1781,  there  were  due  the  following  fums  : 

I.  From   England,  —  —  »65  million  of  florins. 

1.  France,  —  —  170 

3.  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  1  ^ 

Ruflla        —  —  f  "^^  . 

.5.^5 
The  United  Provinces  draw  more  than  25  millions  per  annum  from 

thefe  countries  as  the  intercll  on  the  large  capitals  lent  them. 

Army.} 
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Ar vv.]     In  time  of  peace,  the  ftanding  army  is  as  follows  : 

CAVfi.LRV. 

Men. 

Regiments — Efcadrons. 

, I.  Guard  of  the  Stadtholder  —  174 

-^ — __ — 1_  3.  Dutch  Guards         —  —  258 

6. Cavalry  (336  men  each).  —  2016 


3-- 


Dragoons  —  —  -        1008 


o 


Infantry. 
I    Regiments  oF  Dutch  Guards 

1 of  Swifs  Guards 

2g of  national  and  Germ.l 

troops  (710  men  each)      j 

1   of  Walloons  

3 of  Scotchmen  ■ 

5 of  Swifs  -^ 

1 of  Marines  • 

I  of  Artillery  ■ 

4  companies  of  Miners  — — 

Coips  of  Engineers  ■  . 

36,281 
Some  of  the  guards,  and  the  three  Scotch  regiments,  are  at  prcfent 
jdifbanded.  In  the  year  1784.  when  Holland  was  threatened  witli  a 
war  by  the  Emperor,  the  army  was  increafed  to  upwards  of  50.000 
men.  Befidcs  the  Stadthoider,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Army,  in  times 
of  war  and  danger,  a  field  marfhal  general  is  appointed. 

Navy.]     The  Navy  of  Holland,   in  1782,  con fi fled  of  42  fhips  of 
the  line — 43  frigates,  and  10  cutters —    - 
Rates.]       8  fljips  of  70 — 74  guns. 

22  — 64 

12   50— o(^ 

J  4  40—44 


3456 

1,116 

I;120 

20,880 

1,080 

2,160 

3,600 

720 

1,800 

208 

97 

J3  36- 


16  20 — 24  Hi  ft.  Port.  1783. 

(In  1784)  43  fhips  of  the  line. 
43  frigates. 

The  five  chambers  of  the  admiralty  have  the  management  of  all  rava' 
afiairs.  The  Stadthoider,  in  the  capacity  of  high-admiral  of  the  re- 
public, prchdes  in  the  five  chambers  of  admiralty.  He  formerly  ap- 
ppinted  the  ilag  officers,  but  this  privilege  has  been  of  late  difputed  bv 
the  States-general.  He  has  a  tenth  fhare  of  all  the  prizes  made'during  a 
war.  The  fleet,  which  is  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  is  diftributed 
between  the  harbours  of  Amlterdatn,  called  the  Texel,  and  that  of 
Rotterdam,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  fea-port  towns  of  Zee- 
land. 

Religion-.]  The  CalviniO:,  or  refoitned  religion,  is  eftablifhed  in 
Holland;  the  Lutheran,  the  Roman  Catholic,  many  other  Chriilian 
feas,and  thejews,  are  tolerated.  The  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  orDort  held 
in  161.8,  made  the  ftriftefl  notion  of  predeflination  an  elfential  article 
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faith  in  the  Dutch  church.  None  but  Calvinills  can  hold  any  em- 
ployment of  truft  or  profit.  There  is,  properly  fpcaking,  no  difference 
of  rank  among  the  clergy  :  The  church  is  governed  by  fynods,  com- 
pofed  of  the  minifters  and  antiftites,  or  prefoyters.  JBefidcs  nine  fy. 
nods  for  Tingle  provinces,  there  is  one  great  national  fynod  ;  fubjeft, 
however,  to  the  control  of  the  States- general,  which  are  confidered 
as  the  head  of  the  church.  The  French  and  Walloon  Calvinift 
churches  have  fynods  of  their  own.  There  are,  in  the  Seven  Provin- 
ces, 1579  paftors  or  minifters  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  90  of  the  Wal- 
loon church,  800  Roman  Catholic,  53  Lutheran,  43  Arminian,  and 
312  Anabaptifl  rainifters.  In  the  Eafl-Indies  there  are  .^6,  and  in  the 
Weft-Indies  nine  clergymen  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 

General  remarks.]  The  natural  and  political  fituation  of  the 
Dutch  nation  may  be  compared  with  the  colonies  of  Canadian  beavers, 
who,  by  unwearied  labour  and  mutual  ?{riftance,  are  enabled  to  build 
fccure  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  and  to  form  focietics 
rendered  durable  and  invincible  by  the  tie  of  firm  union  :  Yet  their 
wonderful  fabric  would,  by  diffenfion  and  feparation,  foon  fink  into 
Inhgnificance  or  annihilation.  When  we  confider  what  Holland  was 
before  the  union  of  Utrecht,  and  when  we  afterwards  fee  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  fwampyfpot  affume,  for  no  inconfidcrable  period  of  time,  the 
arbitrium  of  Europe  and  the  Indies,  it  is  not  without  regret  we  wit- 
nefs  tlie  decay  of  their  power,  that  moft  admirable  monument  of  hu- 
man exertion  and  Induftry.  An  impartial  obfervcr,  however,  who 
cannot  wifh  to  fee  the  benefits  of  aftivity  confined  to  one  fpot,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  other  nations,  will  be  com- 
forted by  the  confideration,  that  Holland's  exclufive  advantages  are 
leffened  by  the  general  increafe  of  indultry  and  happinefs  throughout 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe,  and  not  by  any  of  thofe  great  calamities  or 
revolutions,  which  have  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  other  commer- 
cial ftates.  Its  decline  is  gentle  and  gradual  :  Yet  fo  high  was  the  em- 
inence Holland  was  arrived  at,  that  it  is  ftill  pofreftcd  of  great  power 
and  confequence.  It  may  long  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  union  of 
the  great  European  commerce  and  the  afylum  of  religious  and  civ:l 
liberty,  if  the  mpft  dangerous  enemies  of  this  ftatc,  civil  diflenfions, 
and  the  extinftion  of  public  virtue,  do  not  haften  its  gliding  down  ths 
flope  of  ruin,  and  render  it  an  eafy  prey  to  an  inftdious  neighbour,  who 
feems  even  now  to  be  willingly  acknowledged  as  their  mafter,  by  a 
miftaken  and  corrupted  part  of  the  nation. 

History.]  Thcfe  provinces  were  originally  an  afifemblage  of  fev- 
eral  lordfhips,  dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Spain  ;  from  whofe  yoke 
they  withdrew  themfclves  during  the  reign  of  Phillip  II.  in  the  year 
1579,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  formed  the  re- 
public now  called  the  Seven  United  provinces,  or  Holland.  The  of- 
fice of  Stadtholder,  or  Captain-gencMal  of  the  United  Proyinces,  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  Prince  uf  Orange's  family,  not  excepting  fe- 
jnilcSj  1747. 
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AUSTRIAN    AND    FRENCH    NETHERLANDS, 

SiT'JATION    AND     EXTENT, 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Len<^th  £oo"l    i  "1  49  and  52  north  latitude. 

Brea'dthaooJ  ®^"j     2  and    7  eaft  longitude. 

u  T>  O  U  N  D  E  D  by  the  United    Provinces,    on    the 

Boundaries.  J3  ^^^^^  .  ^y  Germany,  Eaft  ;  by  Lorrain,  Cham- 
paign, and  Picardy,  in  France,  South  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy, 
and  the  Engliih  fea,  Weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  Auftrlans, 
7rench,  and  Dutch,  v,e  ftiall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguilhing  the 
provinces  and  towns  belonging  to  each  ftate. 

J.  Province  of  BRABANT. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

1     rSoifleduc  "j 

I    (Breda  I N. 

'.J  Bergen-op-Zoom  J 
f}  Grave,  N.E. 


I.  Dutch  Erabant 


2.  Auftrian  Brabant 


J    l^Steenbergen  j 

{Bruffels,  E.  Ion.  4  deg.  6  min.  N.  lat.  50-5«. 
Lou  vain 
Vilvorden  ^  in  the  middle. 
Landen 


2.  ANTWERP;  and,  3.  M ALINES,  are  provinces  independent  of 
Brabant,  though  furrounded  by  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

4.  Province  of  L  I  M  B  U  R  G,  S.  E. 

~]    rLimburg,E.lgn.6-5.N.lat.5o-37  fubjeftto  Auf. 

j    j  Maeftricht  "^ 

Chief  towns  W  Dalem  Ifubjefttothe 

j    j  Fauquemont,  or  [      Dutch, 
J     [_Valkenburg        J 

5.  Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

Auftrian  Luxemburg         Luxemburg,  E.  Ion.  6-8.  N,  lat.  49-45, 

French  Luxemburg    }  {  Montmedy     }^-^' 

6.  Province  of  N  AMUR,  in  the  middle,  fubjeft  to  Auftria. 

r  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Maefe,E.  Ion. 4-50, 
Chief  towns  \-  <      N.  lat.  50-30. 

_  Charleroy  on  the  Samfere. 

7.  Province, 
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Subdivifions. 
Auftrian  Hainault 

French  Hainault 


7.  Province  of  HAINAULT. 

Chief  Towns. 

HMonSjE.  Ion. 3-53. N.!at.50-3o\Intiie  mid- 
Aeth     Enguien  J     die, 

"1    r  Valenciennes  Bouchain     Conde  "1  o  ^^ 
J  \  Landrecy  J  '  * 


Landrecy 

<8.   Province  ofCAMBRESIS. 
Subjeft  to  France. 


1    r  Cambray,E.  of  Arras,E.lon.3-i5.N.lat,50-t^. 
J   \  Crevecour,  S.  of  Carnbray. 


9.  Province   of  A  R  T  O  I  S. 

">     rArras.S.  W.onthe  Scrape. E.lon.s-j.N.lal. 51- 

j     j  St.  Orner,  E.  of  Boulogne  [20. 

c   1--   n.x     r-  I    l  Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer 

Subjett  to  France.        >^  ^   -tr         .    t?   ^f  a  -.-^ 
•'  .' ^  b.  Venant.  t.  ot  Aire 

I  Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 

[_Terouen,  S.  of  St,  Omer. 


I 

J 


Subdivifions. 
Dutch  Flanders 


10.  Province  of  FLANDERS. 

Chief  Towns. 

Sluys,  N.  Axel,N.Huin:,N.Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 
"]     f  Ghent,  on  the  Scheld,  £.10^.3-36.  N.lat.  51. 


AuHrian  Flanders 


Bruges 
Oftend 


>  N.  W,  near  the  Tea. 


1 


Newport  ^ 
V  y  Oudenard  on  the  Scheld. 
ui  ray  ;  ^^  ^^.^^  j^.^^ 
Dixmude  3 
Ypres,  N-  of  Lille 
Tournav  on  the  Scheld 
^Menin  on  the  Lis. 
Lifle,  W.  of  Tournay 


1     . 

French  Flanders  )><( 


Dunkirk,  on  the  coafl  E.  of  Calais 


Douav,  "VV.  of  Arras 


Mai  dike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 
}    j  St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
1^     ■  Gravelin,  E.  of  Calais, 

AiR,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE.^  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the 
coaft:  of  Flanders,  is  bad  ;  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  niore  healthful, 
and  the  feafons  more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  than  they 
are  in  Fngland.  The  foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn 
and  fruits.  They  have  abundance  of  pafturc  ;  and  Flanders  itfelf  has 
been  reckoned  the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  fometimes  of 
England.  The  moft  barren  parts  for  corn  rear  far  more  profitable 
crops  of  flax;  which  is  here  cultivated  to  great  pcrfcftion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful 
fpot  in  Europe,  whether  wc  regard  the  variety  of  its  manufaftures,  the 
magnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  roads  and 

villages, 
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villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it  has  fallen  off  in  later  times, 
it  is  owing  partly  to  the  ne^left  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its 
vicinity  to  England  and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  flill  a  moft  defirable  and 
agreeable  country.  There  are  few  or  no  mountains  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  Flanders  is  a  flat  country,  fcarcely  a  hngle  hill  in  it,  Brabant, 
and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  confift  of  little  hills  and  vallies,  woods, 
inclofed  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

Rivers  AND  CANALS.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambrc, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,  Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule, 
and  Dcnder,  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  Bruffels,  Ghent,  and 
Oftcnd. 

Metai.s  AND  MINERALS.]  Mlncs  of  ircn,  copper,  lead  and  brim- 
flone,  are  found  in  Luxemburgh,  and  I.imburg,  as  are  fome  marble 
quarries  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  ? 
fpecies  of  bituminous  fat  earth,  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of 
foihle  nitre. 

Inhabita>«ts,  population,  man-"1      The  Flemings  (for  fo  the  in- 

NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  D I VE Rs ION s.  /  habitants  of  Flanders  and  thi 
Auftrian  Low  Countries  are  generally  called)  are  faid  lo  be  a  heavy, 
blunt,  honeft:  people  ;  but  their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate. — 
Formerly  they  were  known  to  fight  defperately  in  defence  of  their 
country  ;  at  prefent  th?y  make  no  great  figure.  The  Auftrian  Neth- 
erlands are  extremely  populous;  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  num- 
bers. Perhaps  we  may  fix  them  at  a  medium  at  a  million  and  a  half. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants. — 
Their  other  diverfions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  peafants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  arc 
mere  Frenchmen  and  women  in  both  thefe  particulars.  The  Flem- 
ings on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  drefs  like  the  Dutch  boors,  and 
their  language  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French, 
and  drefs  in  the  fame  tafte. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ; 
but  Proteftants,  and  other  fefts,  are  not  molefted. 

Learning,   learned    men,  "I        The  fociety   of  Jcfuits  formerly 
AND  ARTISTS.  J  pToduccd  thc  moft  learned  men  in 

the  Auftrian  Low  Countries,  in  v/hich  they  had  many  comfortable 
fettleraents.  Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  end  canon  law,  Latin 
poems  and  plays,  were  their  chief  produftions.  Strada  is  an  elegant 
hiftorian  and  poet.  The  Flemiflr  painters  and  fculptors  have  great 
merit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  Flamingo,  or  the  Flemings 
models  for  heads,  particularly  thofe  of  children,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled;  and  the  Flemings  formerly  engroftcd tapeftry-weaving  to 
themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Orner.  The 
firft  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys 
great  privileges.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  univerfity  has 
the  privilege  bf  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
right  they  enjoy,  except  in  Holland. 

Antiquitizs 
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Antiquities  and  curiosities,"!  Some  Roman  monunaents ot 
NATUP^AL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  tcmplcs  and  Other  buildings 
are  to  be  found  in  thefc  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and 
the  like,  ancient  and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent old  edifices  of  every  kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evi- 
dences of  their  former  grandeur.  In  1607,  fome  labourers  found  1600 
gold  coins,  and  ancient  medals  of  Aqtoninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  Lu- 
cius Verus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes,  pub- 
llfhed  by  different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands were  far  more  fleurilliing  than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  celebrated  for  its  linen  and  woollen 
manufaiFlures,  contain  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  ;  but  now  unoccupied, 
and  grcHt  part  of  it  in  a  manner  avoid.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted 
for  its  trade  and  manufaftures,  but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now 
dwindled  to  an  incoufiderablc  place.  Olleud  is  a  tolerably  convenient 
harbour  for  traders  ;  and  foon  alter  the  late  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  became  more  opulent  and  populous.  In  1781  it 
was  vifited  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  to  it  many  privileges  and 
franchifes,  and  the  {^ree  exercife  of  the  protellant  religion,  Ypres  is 
onlv  a  llrojig  gan  ifon  town.  The  fame  may  be  faid  ol  Charleroy  and 
Namur,  which  lie  in  the  Auftrian  Hainault, 

Louvaln,  the  capital  cf  the  Auftrian  Brabant,  inflcad  of  its  flourifli- 
ing^manufaClories  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens, 
walks,  and  arbours.  EruITeis  retains  fomewhat  of  its  Jincient  manu- 
faftures  ;  and  being  the  refidcnce  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  it  is  a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once 
the  emporium,  of  the  European  continent,  is  nov.'  reduced  to  be  a 
tapeftry  and  thread  lace-ihop,  with  thehoufes  of  fome  bankers,  jewel- 
lers, and  painters  adjoining.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch, 
loon  afucr  they  threw  oiF  the  Spanifti  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the 
commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  veucls,  loaded  with  flone,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheld  ;  thus  fliutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to 
fhips  of  large  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp had  been  their  friends  and  fellow-fufferers  in  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ty, but  they  forefaw  that  the  profperity  of  their  own  comrnerce  was  at 
flake. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a  caftle  or 
chateau  j  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  fincc  the  decline  of  their  trade,  by  the 
rife  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  thefe  tov»^ns  are  confideiably  dimin- 
jfhed  in  fize,  and  whole  ftreets,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  ap- 
pearance uninhabited.  In  the  Netherlands,  provifions  are  extremely 
good  and  cheap.  A  ftranger  may  dine  in  Eruffels,  on  feven  or  eight 
difhes  of  meat,  for  lefs  than  a  fl^illing  Englifh.  Travelling  is  fafe,  rca- 
fonablc  and  delightful  in  this  luxurious  country.  The  roads  are  gen- 
erally a  broad  caufeway,  and  run  for  fome  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  till 
they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome  noble  buildings.  At  CafTel,  in 
the  French  Netherlands,  may  be  feen  thirty-two  towns,  itfelf  being  on 
a  hill. 

CoMMERep  AND  MANUFACTUR-£S.]  The  chief  manufaQurcs  of  the 
French  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces; 
in  which,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  their  neigh- 

bourSj 
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bours,  tliey  are  yet  unrivalled  ;  particularly  in  that  fpecics  called 
rambiics,  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its  manufafture.  'Ihefe 
nranufaflurcs  form  the  principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

CoNSTiTU  riON  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  The  AuflriaH  Netherlands 
aie  flill  confidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal 
hoiife,  as  being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  direftor  and  ium- 
moning  prince.  This  circle  contributes  its  fhare  to  the  imports  of  the 
empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  judi- 
catoiies  of  the  empire.  It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Vienna,  who,  at  prefent,  is  his  ferene  highnefs,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to  the  late  emperor.  The  face  of  an  allem- 
bly,  or  parliament,  for  each  province  is  flill  kept  up,  and  confifts  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruffels.' — 
Each  province  claims  particular  privileges,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
efleft  ;  and  the  governor  feldom  or  never  finds  any  refiftance  to  the 
will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  particular  governor,  fubjeft 
to  the  regent  :  And  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  the  demcfne lands  and  tufloms  ;  hut 
fo  much  is  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they 
are  faid  not  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  their  government  ;  hut  by  the 
late  reduftiors  of  the  garrifons,  this  is  now  altered.  The  French 
Netherlarvds  bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Military  Stren';th.  ]  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  em- 
peror are  chieliy  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though,  by  the 
barrier  treaty,  the  Auftrians  were  obliged  to  maintain  three-fifths  of 
thnfe  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch  two  ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferablv 
deficient  in  their  quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leafh  30,000  men,  and 
in  time  of  war  above  10.000  more,  but  the  prefent  emperor  has  de- 
molifhcd  the  fortifications  of  m.oft  of  the  places,  and  rendered  the  gar- 
rifons ufelefs. 

History.]  Flanders,  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Belgx, 
was  conquered  by  Julius  Ca;far,  forty-feven  years  before  Chrifl ;  pafT- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  France,  A.  D.  412  ;  and  was  governed  by  its  earls, 
fubjeft  to  that  crown,  from  864  to  1369.  By  marriage  it  (hen  came 
into  the  houfe  of  Aultria  ;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Shook 
off  the  Spanifh  yoke  1572,  and  in  the  year  1725,  by  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, was  annexed  to  the  German  empire.     See  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
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Situation    and    extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     600  "1    ,  /    5  weft  and  8  Eafl  longitude. 

Breadth    500/     ^^^^^"  \  42  and  51  North  latitude. 

■0 ^  .  ^,^„   TT  is  bounded  by  the  Enalifh  channel  and  the  Nether- 

iJOUNDARlES.    I      1        J        XT         1  1        /^^  f       ■  ,1  1   .      , 

-1.  lands,  Noith  ;  byCermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
Eaft  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  di- 
vide it  from  Spain,  South  ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  Wcfl. 

Divisions.]     As  in  the  following  Table.  TABLE* 
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Possessions   jn    the  OTHtR  Parts  of   the  Giosa, 

I .     In    A  S  I  A, 
Some  diftrifts  on  the  coafl   of  Coromandel,  of  wh5cli  Pondlclierry 
is  the   capital.     Some  kfs   confiderable  fettlements  on  the   Malabar 
coaft  and  in  Bengal,  and  feveral  faftories. 

2.     In    AFRICA. 
In  Barbary,  Baflion  de  France.     The  ifland   of  Goree,part  of  Senc- 
gambia,  Fort  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  and  Podar,  Galam,  Portendic,  Fort 
Arguin.     On  the  coall  of  Guinea,  Francois.     In  the  Indian  Sea,  the 
the  iflands  of  Bouibcn  and  lils  de  France. 

3.  In  AM  E  R  IC  A. 
The  North- American  idands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquclon.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  the  largeft  part  of  the  iilandof  St.  Domingo,  the  iflands  of  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Maria  Galante,  St.  Martin  and  Tobago. 
In  South-America,  fome  fettlements  in  Guiana  and  the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 
All  thefe  pofleffionSj  according  to  Neckar,  contain  about  600,000  in- 
habitants. 

Since  the  Revolution,  a  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom  has  been  made 
as  follows  :  "  Each  diftrift  to  be  divided  into  cantons  of  about  four 
fquare  leagues  each,  with  at  Icafl  one  primary  affembly  in  each  can- 
ton. If  the  number  of  cit'zcns  in  a  canton  do  not  amount  to  goo, 
there  is  to  be  only  one  affembly  ;  but  if  they  amount  to  that  number, 
there  are  to  be  two  afTemblies  of  4-'-,o  each.  Each  ordinary  affembly  to 
coafiff,  as  nearly  as  poilible,  of  600,  which  fhall  be  the  mean  number  ; 
the  leafl  to  be  440.  The  number  of  deputies  fent  to  the  national'af- 
fembly  by  each  diffrift,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  population,  taxes 
and  territory,  jointly  confidered." 

This  new  political  diviiion  of  France,  correfponds,  in  fome  refpe£bs, 
with  the  divilions  of  New  England  :  Diflrifts  in  France  anfwer  to 
counties  in  New-England — cantons  to  townlhips,  and  affembliesto 
town-meetings. 

Name.  1  Fiance  took  its  name  from  the  Francs  or  Freemen^  a  German 
nation  reftlefs  and  enterpvihng,  wlio  conquered  the  Gauls,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  Roman  force  not  being  able  to  rcprefs  them,  they 
■were  permitted  to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty. 

Water.]  No  nation  is  better  fupplicd  than  France  is  with  whole- 
fome  fprincs  and  water  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe, 
by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for  all  the  convcniencies  of  life. 

MOUNTAIN'S.]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  arc, 
the  Alps,  Vv'hich  divide  France  from  Italy  ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide 
France  from  Spain  ;  Vauge,  which  divide  Lorrain  from  Burgundy 
and  Alface  :  Mount  Jura,  which  divides  Franche  Compte  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  Cevennes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc  ;  and  Mount 
Dor,  in  the  province  of  Auvergnc.^  ^  ^  -  ^ 

RiVEKS  AND  LAKES.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  I'he  Loire  takes  its  courfc 
north  and  north-weft,  being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource 
to  the  fca,  computed  to  run  about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on 
fouth-wcft.  to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.     The  Garronnc  rifes  in  the  Pyrcnean  mountains,  takes 

its 
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its  courfe,  firft,  north-eaft,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Mediter. 
tanean  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  v/ork  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  Seine, 
foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  the  north-weft,  v-ifiting  Troyes,  Paris,  and 
Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Englifh  channel  at  Havre.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  the  Saone,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  ;thc 
Charente,  which  rifes  neaf  Havre  de  Grace,  and  difcharges  itfelf  in  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay  at  Rochfort.  The  Rhine,  v/hich  rifes  in  Switzerland, 
is  the  eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  receives  the 
Mofelle  and  the  Sarte  in  its  pafl'age.  The  Somme,  which  runs  north- 
weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Englilh  channel  below  Abbe- 
ville. The  Var,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  louth,  dividing 
France  from  Italy,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Nice. 
The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

The  vaft  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  which  ari«. 
fes  to  France  from  ihofe  fivers,  is  greatly  improved  by  the  artificial 
rivers  and  canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lew|s 
XIV.  That  of  Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  completed  in 
1680  :  It  was  intended  for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  fpeedier  pafTage  of  the  French  fleet ;  but  though  it 
was  carried  oti  at  an  immenfe  expenfe,  for  100  miles,  over  hills  and  val- 
lies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered  that 
purpofe.  By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers  eafily  pafs  by  Water  from 
thence  to  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places. — = 
The  canal  of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of 
eighteen  leagues,  to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  royal 
revenue.  France  abounds  with  other  cajials  of  the  like  kind,  which 
render  her  inland  navigation  inexpreifibly  commodious  and  benefi- 
cial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  Theic  is  one  al  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is 
another  at  Ilfoire,  in  Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  LaBeffe,  in  which  if  you 
throw  a  ftone,  it  caufes  a  noife  like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  1       The  waters  of  Bareges,  which  lie  near 
REMARKABLE  SPRINGS,      /the  borders  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean 
tnountains,  have  of  late  been  preferred  to  all  the  others  of  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  health.     Some   think,   however,  that  the  cures  per- 
formed by  them,  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fiiccefs,  and  the- 
falubrity  of  the   air  and  foil,    than  to   the   virtues  of  the  waters.     The 
Waters  of  Sultzabach  in  Alface  are  faid  to  cure  the  palfy,  weak  nerves, 
and  the  ftone.     At  Bagueiis,  not   far  from   Bareges,  are  fevcral  whole- 
fome  minerals  and  baths,  to  which  people  refort  at  fpring  and  autumn. 
Forges,  in  Normandy,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral   waters  ;  and  thofe 
of  St,  Amand  cure  the  gravel    and  obftruftions.     It  would  be  endlefs 
toenumerate  all   the  other   real  or  pretended  mineral  wells  in  France, 
There  is  a  fpring  near  Aigne  in  Auvergne,  which  boils  violently,    and 
makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  upon  lime  ;    it  has  little  or  no  tafte, 
but  has  a  poifonous  quality,  and  the   birds  that   drink   of  it  die  in- 
Aantly. 

Metais  AND  MINE RALS.]     Languedoc  is  faid  to   contain  veins  of 

gold  and  filver.     Alface  has  mines  of  filver  and  copper,  but  they  are 

too  extenfivc  to  be   wrought.,     Alabafter,  black  mavbl*,  jafper,  and 

S  coal, 
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coal,  arc  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bretagne  abounds  jr, 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  At  Laverda-u,  in  Cominges,  there 
is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  oker.  which  ferves  for 
melting  of  metals,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  heft  drah-cloths  ; 
and  in  the  province  of  Anjou  are  feveral  quarries  of  fine  white  ftonc. 
Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem  it  is  faid  that  France  produ- 
ces) are  found  in  Languedoc  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
mines  of  marble  and  free-ftone  open  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  of  France  arc  thofe  of  Orleans, 
^•irhich  contain  14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  afh, 
<S:c.  and  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau  near  as  large  ;  and  near  Morchif- 
moir  is  a  forefl  of  tall,  (Iraight  timber,  of  4000  trees.  Befidcs  thefe, 
large  numbers  of  woods,  ioine  of  them  deferving  the  namcof  forefts. 
lie  in  different  provinces  ;  but  too  remote  from  fea  carriage  to  be  of 
much  national  utility. 

Wealth  and  Commerce.]  France  is  fituated  in  a  very 
mild  climate  ;  its  foil  is,  in  moft  parts,  very  fertile  ;  it  is  bound- 
ed by  high  ridges  of  mountains,  the  lower  branches  of  which 
crofs  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it>  confequently  abounds 
with  large  rivers,  200  of  which  are  navigable,  and  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  two  oceans.  Thefe  united  advantages  render  this  kingdom 
one  of  the  richeft  countries  of  Europe,  both  with  refpeft  to  nat- 
ural produftions  and  commerce.  One  of  the  mofl  valuable  articles  of 
produce  is  wine,  the  great  flaple  commodity  of  France. 1,600,000  aeresof 
ground  are  laid  out  in  vineyards  ;  and  the  net  profits  from  each  acre 
are  ellimated  at  from  4I.  to  7I.  fterling.  According  to  other  flate- 
rnents,  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  wine  made  in  France  amounts  to  300 
millions  oflivres;  and  that  of  the  wine  exported  annually,  to  24  millions. 
The  befb  forts  of  French  wine  are,  champaign,  burgundy,  pontack, 
mufcat,  frontigniac,  eremitage,  cote  roti,  &c.  of  the  inferior  forts 
brandy  and  vinegar  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Vines  proiper,  though 
not  equally,  in  almoft  every  province  of  France,  except  Normandy 
and  Picardy. 

Great  efforts  are  making  to  encourage  and  improve  agriculture  ;  yet 
there  is  ftill  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  in  an  uncultivated  ftate. 
No  more  than  about  36  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated.  France  is 
therefore  obliged  to  import  corn.  During  the  adminillration  of  Mr. 
Necker  this  difadvantage  was  partly  obviated  ;  and  there  are  now 
fomc  provinces  which  export  corn,  for  inftance,  Alface  and  Lan- 
guedcc.  riax  and  hemp  which  is  imported  from  the  north,  might  be 
more  profitably  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  in  larger  quantities 
than  hitherto.  The  filk  raifed  in  confiderable  quantities  in  fome 
provinces  does  not  however  fufRciently  fupply  the  numerous  man- 
ufaftures  ;  about  2oo,ocolb.  are  produced  in  Languedoc,  and  not 
much  lefs  in  Provence.  The  mofl;  important  filk  manufaftures  are  at 
Lyons  and  Tours  ;  at  the  lafl:  mentioned  place  there  are  faid  to  be 
7000  looms,  and  at  the  firfl;  as  many  as  18,000.  This  muft  be  under- 
flood  however  of  the  times  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  Edlft  of  Nantes. 
By  this  unjuft  and  impolitic  meafure  a  very  great  number  of  Protef- 
tant  manufafturers  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  carried  their  val- 
uable arts  to  more  liberal  countries.  Next  to  thefe  two  cities,  thofe 
of  Paris,  Chatillon,  and  Nimes,  arc  diftinguifhcd  for  their  filk  manu- 
faftures. 
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faftures.  The  firft  filk  manufafture  was  eftabliflied  at  Touts  by  Louis 
XI,  in  ihe  year  i/[70.  At  the  large  fair  of  Beaucaire  there  ufed  to  be 
fold,  in  a  few  days,  goods  to  the  value  of  6,000,006  livres,  by  far  the 
greatcft  part  of  wliich  were  filks.  Even  now  this  trade  is  of  an  amaz- 
ing extent  ;  7000  balls  of  filk,  of  iGolb.  each,  of  which  however  a 
great  part  is  imported  from  abroad,  are  conveyed  annually  to  Lyons. 

Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  commodities  of  France  ;  moft.  of 
it  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The 
county  of  P^ouHllon  alone  gains  annually  200,000  livres  by  this  article  ; 
the  conlumption  of  it  in  France  is-  however  fo  great,  that  fome  oil  is 
Hill  imported  from  Italy.  The  inferior  fort  of  oil  is  ufed  in  makincr 
loap  ;  there  are  at  Merfeilles  alone  thirty-fix  foap  manufa6lures.  France 
abounds  in  excellent  and  liigh-flavoured  fruits,  as  grapes,  apples,  lem- 
ons, oranges,  chefnuts,  &c.  and  hkewife  in  manna,  faffron,  and  woad, 
A  great  quantity  of-  kermes  and  loda  is  produced  in  the  moft  fouther- 
ly  parts.  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  plenty  ;  the  duties  on  this  article, 
though  very  opprefhvs  to  the  ruhje6t,  arc  one  of  the  largeft  branches 
of  the  revenue  :  Thev  are  farmed  at  54  millions  of  livres  annually. 
The  fait  however  is  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  The  confumptioa 
of  tobacco  in  France  amounts  to  20  millions  of  pounds  ;  15  millions 
are  raifed  in  the  country,  and  five  millions  imported  by  fmuggling. 

Horfes,  cattle,  and  affes,  are  not  remarkably  good,  except  in  a  few 
diftrifls.  The  Hocks  of  fheep,  though  numerous,  are  not  able  to  fup- 
ply  the  large  woollen-manufafturcs.  Picardy,  alone,  however,  pro- 
duces annually  boo.ooolb.  of  wool  :  and  fo  many  live  fheep  have 
been  fmuggled  over  from  England  into  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  that 
the  flocks  of  thofe  two  provinces  are  thought  to  be  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  England.  By  the  fame  clandeftine  traffick  Englifh  wool  is 
imported  to  the  value  of  100, cool,  fterling.  The  P^rencii  cloth-inan- 
ufa£lures  are  rifen  to  very  great  confequence  ;  the  moft  coiifidcrabie 
among  them  aie  thofe  at  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Lyons,  Sedan,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Ryllel.  &c.  In  the  government  of  Lyons  woollens  are  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  13,000.000  livres,  two  thirds  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. In  Bretagne  there  are  800  looms  for  light  Huffs  ;  the  manu- 
fa£cures  at  Abbeville  have  conhderably  injured  thole  of  England  ; 
*s  have  likewife  thofe  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  efpecially  by  their 
concurrence  and  fuperior  demand  in  the  Levant  market. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  France  has  hitherto  not  afforded  very 
large  treafures.  Some  filver  is  found  in  Alface,  at  St.  Marie  aux 
mines,  and  Moncnf ;  copper  and  iron,  almolt  fuffieient  for  the  de- 
mand of  the  manufaftures,  is  found  in  Rouffillon,  Bigorre,  Foix,  Na- 
varre, 'Gafcogne,  Normandie,  Brctagne,  and  Orleanois.  Many  of 
thefe  mines  contain  lead.  Flowever,  ileel  is  annually  imported  to  the 
value  of  3:000.000  livres.  Mineralogy  has  hitherto  been  in  an  infant 
ilate  ;  but  when  duly  attended  to,  the  mines  of  France  are  likely  to 
yield  very  ample  profits. 

There  are  manufaftuaes  of  allum,  vitriol,  and  faltpetre  ;  in  Franchs 
Comte  1,200,000  lb.  of  the  latter  article  are  annually  obtained. 

France  has  very  important  fifheries.  About  50,000  tons  of  herrings 
are  caught  annually  bv  the  French  fifhermen  ;  the  fiOiery  of  ancho- 
vies is  faid  to  be  worth  two  million  of  livres.  The  French  fifheries  on 
the  North- American  coafts  were  ellimatedj   before  the  year  1744,   at 
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I,ooo,OOol.  ftcrling  5  they  hav'C  fince  decrcafed,  but  it  is  likely  they 
will  be  foon  worth  neatly, as  much  as  before,  in  confequence  of  the 
cefTions  made  to  France  by  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1768,  the  French 
fent  114  vefTels  to  Newfoundland,  which  brought  home  a  cargo  of 
cod,  worth  3,000,000  livres  ;  but  the  profits  arifing  from  this  branch 
of  fifhery  are  not  very  conriderable. 

To  enumerate  the  many  manufa£lures  of  articles  of  luxury  eftablifh- 
cd  in  France,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book  ;  it  is  fufficiently 
known,  *hat  France  has  long  ago  taken  the  lead  in  fafliions,  and  has 
had  the  wood  fortune  of  feeing, them  imitated  and  adopted  by  mofl 
Other  nations  of  Europe.  This  fortunate  pre-eminence  is  a  very  great 
fource  of  profits.  In  the  year  1773,  there  were  in  France  1509  filk- 
mills,  2ijOOO  looms  for  filk  ftnfFs,  12,000  for  ribbands  and  lace,  20,000 
for  filk  flockings  -,  and  the  different  filk  manufaftures  employed 
2,000,000  perfons. 

As  a  commercial  fhate,  France  follows  immediately  after  England 
and  Holland.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  with  all  Europe  :  that  branch  of 
it  which  was  carried  on  publickly  with  England  was  hitherto  not  ve- 
ry conhderable.  It  exported  to  England  in  the  year  1785,  goods  to 
the  value  of  117,366!.  flerling,  and  imported  from  England  to  the  val- 
ue of  3,58,244!.  flerling.  But  the  fmuggling  trade  between  both  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  to  a  great  amount.  It  was  publickly  ftated  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  only  6o,OGO  cags  of  fpirits  paid  the  duties, 
and  3,000,000  cags  were  fmuggled  ;  the  greatcft  part  of  v/hich  were 
French  fpirits.  The  P'rench  have  made  thcmfelves  mailers  of  the 
greatcft  fhare  of  the  Levant  trade  ;  they  export  the  produce  of  their 
manufaftures.  chiefly  woollens,  and  Wefl  Indian  goods,  from  Mar- 
feilles  to  Conflantinople,  Smyrna,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  They  take, 
however,  To  large  quantities  of  "the  produce  of  thefe  countries  in  re- 
turn, that  they  arc  obliged  to  pay  a  balance  in  ready  money.  The 
French  enjoy  fome  valuable  commercial  privileges  in  Turkey.  Their 
African  and  Eaft-India  trade  is  likewifc  unprofitable  ;  but  their  Weft- 
India  polfefiions,  which  arc  admirably  cultivated  ?,nd  governed,  make 
amole  amends  for  thefe  loiTes  by  the  many  articles  of  commerce  they 
fupply,  whicJi  are  valued  at  1 25.000.000  livres.  Before  the  late 
American  war,  the  balance  cf  commerce  in  favour  of  France  was  ef- 
timated  at  70.000,000  livres,  and  it.  is  faid,  that  it  has  not  diminifhed 
fincc.  Inland  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  nunleious  navigable  canals 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.*  The  principal  trading  towns  arc,- 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marfeilles,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  St.  Malo.  Ro- 
chelle,  Rvffel,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dunkirk,  &c. 

The  landtrade  of  France  to  Switzei-Und  and  Italy  is  carried  on  by  way, 
of  Lyons — To  Germany,  througli  IVIetz  and  Strafburgh- — To  the  Ne-- 
therlands,  through  Liflc'*— To  Spain  (a  moil  profitable  one.)  through 
Bayonnc  and  Perpignanv  As  for  the  naval  con>mcrce,  her  ports  in  the 
rhannci,  and  on  the  weflern  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the  trading 
nations  in  Eurooe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  mote  efpecially 
refpeftiug  what  is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  .and  Italy.  The 
trade  from  her  Mediterranean  ports  (more  particularly  from  Marfsilles) 
with  Turkey  and  Africa  has  long  been  very  confiderabie. , 

The  Weft  India  iilands,  before  the  late  diflurbanccs,  pruduced  an- 
nually, on  an  average,  Sugar,  2  24jOOO;Ooolbs — ColTce,  62,ooo,ooolbsj 
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Cotton,  7,70o,ooolbs — IndJgo,  2,2ooo,ooolbs,  with  many  otlier  arti- 
cles. Total  value  of  Wefl-India  produfts,  190,000,000  livres,  or 
400.000I.  Sterling.  France  exports  to  the  amount  of  102,000,000 
livres,  which  deduftcd  from  190,000,000  livres,  (the  whole  value) 
leaves  88,000,000  livres  or  400,000!.  Iterling  for  home  coniumption. 

The  Newfoundland  Fifhcries  employ  annually  1164  mips,  containing 
27,439  tons,  and  9,403  men.  Total  value  of  the  Fifirery,  6,ooO;Ooo 
or  270,000!.  Sterling. 

The  Eaft- India  importation  is  valued  at  18,000,000  livers,  or 
'800.000!.  Sterling. 

Total  Exports  of  France  332,000,000  livers,  or  £.15,000,000  Sterl. 
Imports  256,000,000  livres,  or /f.i  1,640,000 

Balance  in  favour  of  France  -         -  £•  SjS^'^^^"'^ 

One  great  difadvantagc  to  the  commerce  of  France  is,  that  the  pro- 
fefllon'of  a  merchant  is  not  To  honourable  as  in  England  and  fomc 
other  countries,  fo  that  the  French  nobility  think  it  below  them  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  army,  are  fo  full 
of  that  order.  A  great  number  of  the  cities  of  France,  till  the  late 
revolution,  had  the  privilege  of  coinage,  and  each  of  them  a  partic- 
ular mark  to  diftinguifli  their  relpcftive  pieces  ;  which  was  very 
embarraffing,  efpecially  to  (Grangers. 

Trade  v^'as  much  benefited  in  France  by  the  following  circumilances 
and  regulations  :  Firft,  By  the  great  fubordination  the  lower  claffes  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  habits  of  fobriety  and  induftry  ;  this  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Jcrj  good  confequences  of  the  feverity  of  a  Uriel  monarchi- 
cal government,  v/hich  may  in  fome  meafure  palliate  fome  other  hard- 
ships refulting  from  it.  Secondly,  No  goods  were  permitted  to  be  of- 
fered for  fale  which  had  not  previoufly  been  examined  by  proper  of* 
iicers,  in  order  to  prevent  impoiitious  on  the  purchalcr.  1  hirdly. 
The  French  colonies  v^/ere  under  the  neceflity  of  being  fupphed  with 
almoft  all  nectffaries  from  the  mother  country.  Fourthly,  In  tlie 
ports,  for  inftance,  at  Bourdeaux,  the  commodities  imported  by  mer- 
chants were  depofited  in  the  royal  warehoufes  adjoining  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  the  duties  of  the  whole  purchafe  were  not  paid  at  Once,  but 
only  the  duties  of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  the  merchant  took  out  gradually 
from  the  warehoufes  for  Idle. 

The  bank  of  France,  called  the  CaiiTe  d'Efcompte,  enjoys  confidera« 
ble  credit.  There  is  or.l/  one  trading  company,  viz.  the  Eall-India 
Company  ;  the  (lock 'of  which  amounts  to  only  ten  millions  of  livres, 
and  whofe  affairs  are  under  the  management  of  twelve  adminiftrators. 
Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  fcienccs  have  rifen  to  a  very 
great  height  in  this  kingdom,  and  this  nation  can  boafl:  of  having  pro- 
duced great  mafler-pieces  in  almofl  every  branch  of  fcientific  knowl- 
edge and  elegant  literature.  The  influence  of  a  fuperftitious  religion 
on  fcience  has  been  lefs  felt  in  France  than  in  other  Catholic  countries ; 
probably  from  the  emulation  of  the  Catholics  with  their  Proteflant 
countrymen,  who  for  many  years  enjoyed  f-ree  exercife  of  their  relig- 
ion, and  who  made  great  progrefs  in  fciences.  During  the  laft  hun- 
dred years,  the  French  language  has  acquired  the  great  privilege  of  be- 
ing generally  introduced  as  a  polite  language  into  all  other  Fluropeaa 
countries.  Befides  the  excellence  of  the  Fiench  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis   XV,    the  circulation    of  that  language  muft  be    attributed 
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to  thefrequent  wars  and  negociations  of  the   French,  to   the   prev-. 
alence  of   their   fafliions,   and  to  tli"   dilperfion   of  feveral   hundred 
thoufand  banifhed  Frotcftants  over  other  countries,  where  the  polite— 
nefsof  their  manners  efFefted  a  predikftion  fov^their  language. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Augullus  of  France.  'Jhe  proteftion  he  gave 
to  letters,  and  the  penfions  he  beftowcd  on  learned  men,  both  at  home 
and  aliroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  12, cool, 
perannum,  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  allthe  military  entcr- 
prifes,  upon  which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men 
who  appeared  in  France  during  this  reign,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.  Their  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  have  deferved- 
^y  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  :  The  firft  was  diilin^uiflied  for 
ikill  in  moving  the  paflions  ;  the  fecond  for  majefty  ;  and  both,  for 
the  flrength  and  juftnefs  of  their  painting,  the  elegance  of  their  tafte, 
and  tlicir  flritl  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.  Moliere  would 
liave  exhaufted  the  fubjctts  of  comedv,  were  they  not  every  where 
incxhauiliblc,  and  particvdarly  in  France.  In  works  of  fatire  and  in 
criticifm,  Boileau,  who  was  a  ciofe  imitator  of  the  ancients,  polTelTed 
uncommon  merit.  But  France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epic  poem 
that  can  be  m.entioned  with  Milton's  ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  exten- 
live  and  univerfal  kind  with  Shakefpcare,  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and 
the  fenous,  the  humorous  and  the  fublime.  In  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French  arc  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  : 
BolTuct,  Bourdalouc,  Flechier,  Maffillon  and  Saurin,  liave  carried  pul- 
pit eloquence  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion  which  the  Englifh  may  ap» 
pr'iach  to,  but  can  hardly  be  expefted  ever  to  furpafs.  The  genius, 
lirwevcr,  of  their  religion  and  government,  was  extremely  unfavourable 
to  all  improvements  in  the  moft  ufeful  branches  of  philofophy.  All  the 
cftabhfliments  of  I,ewis  XIV.  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  were  not 
able  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  court 
and  mini ftry,  who  had  an  equal  intereflin  concealing  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  every  found  principle  of  government.  The  French 
have  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  politi- 
cal lubjects,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  But  France  has  pro- 
duced fome  great  men  who  do  honour  to  huinanity  ;  whofe  career  no 
obftacle  could  flop,  whofe  freedom  no  government,  however  defpotic, 
no  religion  however  fupcrftitious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.  As  an  hif- 
torian,  De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praifc  ;  and  who  is  ignorant 
of  Pafcal,  or  of  the  archbifliop  of  Cambray  ?  Few  men  have  done  more 
lervice  to  religion,  either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.  As  for 
Montcfquieu,  he  is  an  honour  to  liuman  nature  :  Me  is  the  legiilatov 
of  nations  ;  his  works  are  read  in  every  country  and  language,  and 
wherever  they  go  they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 

In  the  Belles  Lettres  and  mifcellaneous  way>  no  nation  ever  produ- 
ced more  agr«»eable  writers  ;  among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne, 
D'Argens,  Voltaire  and  Marmontel,  as  the  moft  confiderable. 

Deicartes  ranks  among  the  greateft  philolophers  in  modern  times. 
He  was  the  firft  who  applied  algebra  to  the  folution  of  geometrical 
problems,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  to  the  analytical  difcoveries 
of  Newton.  Many  of  the  prcfcnt  age  are  excellent  mathematicians  ; 
particularly  D'Alembert,  who,  with  all  the  precifion  of  a  geometrician, 
has  united  the  talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

Since 
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Since  the  beginning  of  tKe  prefent  centu,■^^  the  French  Have  vied 
with  the  En^lim  in  natural  philolophy.  1  uffon  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
phUofo^l^ca'l  painter  of  nature  ;   and,   under  th..   v.e.,  h.  Natural 

ineir  pan         ,  ^         ^^^^^^  ^^  prefent  to  compare 

:-:h"htirtfe!;rncble  kinds  of  painting,  but  Mr   Greufc,   for 
To  tri  ts^nd  converfation-pieces,  never  perhaps  was  excelled.  _ 
^  Scupture  IS  in  general  better  underftood  m   France  than  m  moft 

bculptme  IS         s  treatiies  on  (hip-buildmg  and  engi- 

^::Cr::ul^X\^ut  :n  the  pradicc  of  botl.  they  are  outdcn.e 
r  1^^  Fnalifn  No  genius  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theo- 
'Jo^pfaSce  of  fortification.     The  French  were  long  fuper.or  to   the 

"^t^^f  c^f;Sr'^is  head  wlthoblerving,  that  the  French  have 
row  finta^cd  the  Encyclopedie,  or  general  diaionary  of  arts  and  fcjen- 
ces  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  moft  able  mafters  in  each  branch  of 
llte'ra  u  e  in  28  volumes  in  tolio  (fix  of  which  are  copper-plates)  under 
the  dlreaion  of  Meffieurs  D'Alembert  and  D.derot,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  complete  coUeaions  of  human  knowledge. 

U.TkIsities    A.n  public    C01-1..GCS.]     Thefe   literary   inftuu- 
tions  received  a  prefent  lofs  by.the  expullion  of  the  Jefuits,  who  made 
^he    llncTuages,   arts,    and   fciences,  their   particular  ftudy,  and  taugh 
them  all    oler  France  ;  but  as' the  extinftion  of  this  body  of  men   has 
fer  "d  to  leffen  the  inHuence  of  fuperfti tion  in   France  there  is  rea  on 
o  believe  that  the  interefts  of  real  learning  and  fcience  have,  upon  the 
whole  been  promoted  by  that  event.     It  is  not  w.thm  our  plan  to  de- 
'cHbe  the  dlFerent  governments  and  conftitutlons  of  every  univerfity 
or  pubt  CO  le.e  in  France  ;  but   they  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  as 
follow       Aix,  Anglers.  Aries,  Avignon,  Befancon,  Bourdeaux,  1  out. 
ietcae;.    Cahors,'Doi;  Douay,  La  Fleche,  ^^^J^^^^^^^Jf^^:^^ 
N-^ntes   Oranac,  Orleans,  Paris.  Ferpignan,    Poitiers,  Pont-a-Moulion 
Rilheu     Rh^ims,   Soll^ns,   Stralbourg,    ToulouCe,  Tournoife,   and 

^''acad'fmtesT    There  are  eight  academies   in   Paris,  nameUyhree 
li^^trv  on  s    the  French  Academy,  <hat  of   Infcriptions    and  that    of 
h;  S    en  L';  one  of  painting  and  fculpture  one  of  architedure,  and 
three  for  ridln.  the  ore^t  horie,  and  other  military  exercifes. 
thiee  tor  riQin„  lu         ^„^,_,.^ie5  1       few   countries.  »f  we.except 

AntIOU  ITIES  AND    CURIOSI  1  1  LI,    i  a  >- v  n         r  ..,1.,.> 

VATUP^T  ,sn  ARTiK.ciAL.  /  Italy,  cau  boaft  of  more  valua- 
ble  rema?n  of  antiquity  than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities 
beln'otle  timl  of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  compared  to  them, 
^tofe  of  Rome  a^-e  modern.  Fatlier  MabiUon  has  given  us  a  moft  cu- 
inoieorivum  f.^„irhrpw)f  their  k  UPS,  which  have  been  (Id- 

r  ous  account  of   the   lepuichr>es  ot   tncu  ki   ,^  , 

covered  fo  far  back  as   Pharamond  ;    and  fome  of  ^^f'"'   ^/'^^'^ 
onen   were  found  to  contain  ornaments   and  jewels  of  value.     At 
Xm      and  other  parts  of  France,  are  to  be   leen   tnumphal  arches  , 
htlTe  moft  entire  [s  at  Orange,  ereaed  on  accou^^^^^^ 
tained  over  the  Cimbrl  and  Teutones,  by  Cams  Maims  ^"^  Luttatms 

'^^tf^^:!  :Sa?e;o,=  emirl  than  any  to  be  ™e.  v.h  ,„ 
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In'JV'l!'^"^  T  '^^V'"'  °^^"  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  m  Chalon. 
and  hkew.fe  at  Vienne.     Nifn^^s,  however,  exhibits  the  moft  valuabk 
remams  of  anc.ent  archucaure  of  any  place  in  France.     The  f  mous 
cfNiW    f'"''"'^n^  ^"  the  A^Xn  age  by  the  Raman  coTony 

heuto?th  t'T'^^^^'^".!"^^^''  I^^'^v^e/two  mountains  for 
itlfjf.^fX  -C^^  "  ''  ^''^  *°  '^''  "^^y  ^^  Weftminfter-brid.e  » 
It  conf.fts  of  three  bridges,  or  tires  of  arches  one  above  another  •  '^the 
heigh    IS  ,74   feet,  and  .he  length  extends  to  723.     The  mode  ns  Ire 

ranee  ot    the  ancients,  that  all  ftreams  will  rife  as  high  as  their  heads 
Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Kifmes  ;  Lt^he  chkf    are'  ' 
^he  temple  of  Diana,  whofe  vefl^'ges  are  ftiU  remaining  ;  the  amphithe- 
atre,  which   is  thought  to  be  the   fineft  and  moft  entire  of  thelind  of 
any  m  ^urope  ;  but  above  all,  the  houfe  ereded  by  the  Im pe  or  Adrian 
caledtneMaifonQuarree.     The  architefture   aU   fcu"p^"re^f This 
building  are  fo  exruihtely  beautiful,  that    it  enchants  ev^en    the  moft 
Ignorant  ;  and  it  isflill  entire,   being  very  little  affefted  "the     by  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  the   havoc  of  war,      \t   Pari,    in   T  ,    i?        a     i 

he  veaf  ,-6  af  .7,h,r'"''"°[/"'''u'  [""""^''^  '^'  Apofta.e,  about 
Ilic  jeai  a^b,  afisr  the  fame  mode)  as  the  baths  of  Dioclefian      The  re 

a.oon.     It  ,s  rubricated  of  a  kwd  of  niaaic,  the  compofition  of  which 
Ind tSI.        ""■  """"''"='^  "'"^^"""  fq-re  pie'ies  of  f/eetone 

-.l'"l^'''"*'r''-T'""    '"  •°''=    <■="="  obclia  of  oriental    granite 
.>'htch  ,s  5.  feet  h,gh,  and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe  and  aTbut' 
pne  (lone.     Roman  temples  arc  frequent  in    France.     The  moll    nar 
t.cular  are  tn  Burgundy  and  Guienne  ;  and  other   places   beTdes    th^ 
W.ghbourhotid  of  Nifmes,  contain   magnificent    ru'^ns   of  atuTduas 
Mj1'frV^""l^'"i""'"^'^''  "'  '   "^'^  near  Brian^on^  „  Dful 
ge  ^fni' bfc^- ?;rer:.t-Iu.-eV  °L=  f  S^ 

5g^:^f-ffe--f-f,-.;n}:S 

Cities  AND  TOWNS.]  Thefe  are  numerous  in  France  ■  of  whirh 
v/c  Ihall  mention  onlv  Paris  I  -'"1,^  ^.nr"  lU^-  ■  ■  \r  '  ^^tiich 
and  i'oulon.  '  '  ''  pnncip^l  fea-ports,  Breft 

Lille  in_  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  moft  regular  and 
ftrongeft    iortihcalion    in     Europe,    and    v.as    the     mafeS  eCe    o^' 

Si'a^"  a:^"f '\    ''   "  ^'^^"">'  ^^^"^-^  ^"^^  ^'oJ:    ^J^ 
legutars  ,  and,  fpr  its  magnificepce   and   eleoa../-*.    ;. ;..      u  j  >  •    . 

P«is.     Its  n,an„faaures  of  filk    cambric    and*r  ™M,  '•"''° 

fiderable;  and  its   inhabitants     mount  \'oTbotitoo"  d'^-" 
i:f;m  a"'tho'"-"\*rT  "^y'  'y  '^^  •-%  of  U°.°cb7\odemol'ift' 

v.icH  carr/„::-;<^gri^s„t,S„t-"^ """  '""■'""•"Mr-' 
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oving  fouthward,   we  come  to  the  Ifle  of  France  ;  the  capital  of 
h,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris.     The  population  of  Paris, 


Movii 
*vhicl  , 

according  to  Guthrie  does  not  exceed  7  or  800,000  ;  according  to 
Zimmermann  680,0000  ;  fo  that  if  Aiikin's  conje6ture  refpccling  the 
population  of  London  be  near  the  tru-th,*  the  population  of  Paris  ex- 
ceeds that  of  London. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  city,  the  univerfity,  znti  that 
which  was  formerly  called  the  Town.  The  city  is  old  Paris  ;  the  uni- 
verfity and  the  town  are  the  new.  Paris  is  faid  to  be  the  paradife  of 
fplendor  and  dilfipation.  The  tapeRry  of  the  Gohelines+  is  unequal* 
led  for  beauty  and  richnefs.  The  Louvre  is  a  building  that  does  hon- 
to  architefture  itfelf  ;  and  the  inflitution  of  the  French  academy  far 
exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  eUewhere.  The  Thuil- 
leries,  the  palace  of  Orlean's,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Luxembourg,  where  a 
valuable  coUeftion  of  paintings  are  fhewn,  the  royal  palace,  the  king's 
library,  the  guild-hall,  and  the  hofpital  for  the  invalids,  are  fuperb  to 
the  higheft  degree.  The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  hotels  of  the  French  nobleffe  at  Paris  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  room  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens  ;  and  io  do  their 
convents  and  churches.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houles 
very  high,  many  of  them  feven  ftories.  The  river  Seirte,  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  city,  but  it  is  too  far  dillant  from  the  fea  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation  ;  over  it  are  many  (lone  and  wooden  bridges.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  To  v^'ell  attended  to,  that  quarrels,  accidents,  or  felo- 
nies, feldom  happen  ;  and  ftrangers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  let 
their  appearance  be  ever  fo  uncommon,  meet  with  the  mod  polite 
treatment.  The  ftreets  are  patrolled  at  night  by  horfe  and  foot  ;  fo  ju- 
dicioully  Rationed,  that  no  offender  can  °fcape  their  vigilance.  They 
likewife  vilu  the  publicans  precifely  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to 
fee  that  the  company  are  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor  can  be  had  after 
that  time.  The  public  roads  in  France  are  under  the  fame  excellent 
regulation,  which,  vvith  the  torture  of  the  rack,  prevents  robberies  in 
that  kingdom  ;  but  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  robberies  do  happen, 
they  are  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafan",  and  contain  a  number  of 
fine  feats,  fmall  towiis,  and  villages  ;  fome  of  them  being  Ictiitered  on 
the  edges  of  iotty  mountains  rifmg  from  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  de- 
lightful. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  Rands  twelve  miles  from  Paris^ 
though  magnificent  and  expenhve  beyond  conception,  and  adorned 
with  all  that  art  can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  colletlion  of  buildings, 
each  of  exquilite  architcfture,  but  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  tq 
the  grand  and  fublime  of  that  art.  The  gardens  and  waterworks, 
(which  arc  lupplicd  by  means  of  prodigious  engines  acrofs  the  Seine 
at  Marli,  about  three  miles  diRance)  are  aRoniihing  proofs  of  the  fer- 
tile genius  of  man,  and  highly  wortijy  of  a  ftranger's  attention.  Tria- 
non, Marli.  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Meudon,  and  other  royal  palaces, 
are  laid  out  with  taRe  and  judgment  ;  cHch  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for 
the  entertainment  and  amufement  of  a  luxurious  court.     -*" 

Ereft 

*  See  page  94.  Note. 

+  One  Goiilei, -i  noted  dyer  at  Rheims,  was  tl^e  fiift  w^o  fettled  in  this  place,  ir.  fhd 
reign  ot  Fi-anciS  I.  and  iliehoufe  has  retained  his  name  ever  fince  ;  and  here  ihe  gieat  Col- 
bsrt,  about  the  year  1667,  eltabiifhed  that  valuable  manufadory,  " 
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Breft  is  a  fmall,  but  vtry  flrong  town,  upon  the  Engllfli  channel,  1 
with  a  moft  fpacious  and  fine  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  beft  and 
fafeO  in  all  the  kingdom  :  Its  entrance  however,  is  faid  to  be  difficult, 
by  reafon  of  many  rocks  lying  under  water.  At  Breft  is  a  court  of 
admiralty,  and  academy  for  fea-affairs,  docks,  and  magazines  for  all 
kinds  of'naval  ftores,  rope-yards,  ftore-houfes,  &c.  infomuch  that  it 
may  now  be  termed  the  capital  receptacle  for  the  navy-royal  of  France, 
and  is  admirably  v/ell  adapted  for  that  end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea-port  of 
great  importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour,  for  tlie  re* 
ception  and  protcftion  of  the  navy-royal.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour. 
lie  contiguous  ;  and  by  means  of  a  canal,  fhips  pafs  from  the  one  to 
other,  both  of  them  having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour 
Its  arfenal,  eftablifiied  alfo  by  that  king,  has  a  particular  ftorehoufe  for 
each  fliip  of  war,  its  guns,  cordage,  &c.  being  feparately  laid  up. 
Here  are  fpacious  workfhops  for  blackfmiths,  joiners,  carpenters, 
lockfmiths,  carvers,  &c.  Its  ropewalk,  of  ftone,  is  320  toifes  or  fa- 
thoms in  length,  with  three  arched  walks.  Its  general  magazine  fup- 
plies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  particular  llore-houfes,  and  con- 
tains an  imm.enfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  ftores.  difpofed  in  the  great- 
eft  order.  The  other  principal  towns  in  France  are  mentioned  in  the 
Table. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifl-ied  religion  of  this  kingdom  before  the 
late  Revolution  was  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  fince  the  year  1685,  in 
which  the  edift  of  Nantes  was  repealed,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  ol  the 
kingdom,  no  other  Chriftian  feft  was  legally  tolerated.  In  forae  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  Bourdedux  and  Mctx,  Tews  were  tolerated  under 
certain  reftriftions.  The  fefl  of  Janfenifts  are  very  numerous.  1  he 
Gallican  church  has  aKvays  been  able  to  defend  its  liberties  againft  the 
encroachments  of  papal  power,  and  it  adopted  only  fuch  parts  of  the 
canon  law  as  did  not  militate  againft  its  rights.  The  bilhoprics  and 
prebends  were  entirely  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  No  other  Catholic 
ftate,  except  thofe  of  Italy,  had  fo  numerous  a  clergy  as  France  :  there 
were  in  this  kingdom  fo  late  as  1784,  i8  archbilhops.  111  biftiops, 
j66,ooo  clergymen,  5400  convents,  containing  200,000  perfons  devo- 
ted to  a  monaftic  life.*  The  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  then,  howev- 
er, greatly  decreafing,  and-  according  to  fome  ftatements,  they  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  130,000  perfons.  The  revenues  amounted  to 
i2i  millions  of  livres,  but  they  were  fubjeft  to  heavy  taxation.  The 
income  of  the  biflaopi  alone  was  eftimated  at  6,000,000  of  livres.  Ev- 
ery dioccfe  had  a  court,  called  bureau  dwce/ain,  the  jurildiftion  of 
which  rcfpcfted  the  contributions  payable  by  the  clergy,  and  was  lim- 
ited to  fums  under  20  livres.  From  thefe  courts  appeal  might  be  made 
to  nine  chambres  ccckfiajliquesfuptrieurcs. 

The  unfettled  ftatc  of  affairs  in  France,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pofllble,  to  give  a  juft  account  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  Religion  in  that 
kingdom. 

Statement 

i. 

*  Since  tlie  Revolution  all  religious  houfes  have  been  (uppvefTed,  and  their  imraenfe  fiiiid« 
ajipropriated  to  pwhlic  ufes.  The  revenue*  of  tJK  ecclefulhcs  o!  all  kinds  amounted  ic 
/  6,000,000  ftciHng. 
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Army.^     In  1784  the  whole  Fi-ench  army  confided  of 

Infantry,  l44>^-4 

Cavalry,  58.176 

Mineurs,  9^79^ 

Engineers,                                                                        -  32<> 

Total,  212.924 
The  following  is  faid  to  be  an  a£tual  ftatement  of  the  French  army, 
as  reported  to  the  national  aflTembly,  in  the  fummer  of  1792,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  appointed  for  the  purpofe  ; 

TROOPS      OF       XHE       LINE. 

Marjhal  Luckncr. 

EfFetlive  men  in  the  field,  ^3  ©49 

In  the  feveral  garrifons,  15-375 

Total,  a3>42  4 
To  complete  the  regiment  of  which  thefe  troops 

conhft,  there  are  wanting,  5''09 

So  that   when  the  regiments  are   complete,  the 

number  of  effeftive  men  will  be,  43)8j3 

M.  la  Fayette. 

EfFeftive  men  in  the  field,  23,227 

In  the  feveral  garrifons,  ^5i^~7 

Total,  38,354 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  7020 

When  complete  they  will  be,  455374 

M.  Lamoliere, 

In  the  field,  20,943 

In  garrifon,  i  1,630 

Total,  32;573* 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  4)924 

When  complete  they  will  be,                               ,  37A97 

M.  Montef^uieu, 

In  the  field,  -aS'S^o 

Ingarrifon,  10.841 

Total,  34,221 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  8.650 

Wlien  complete  they  will  be,  38,871 

Of  the  four  armies,  the  troops  in  the  field,  including  fome  compa* 
flies  lately  joined,  are  90.599  ;  in  garrifon  54,173;  making,  together, 
144,772.  Wanting  to  complete  the  regiments  21,885  >  ^°  ^^^^  whea 
completed,  the  four  armies  will  confift  of  166,657. 

Jn  the  interior  of  tbe  kingdom  are  21,375  men  ;   and  when  the  reg- 
iments are  completed  they  will  be  26,375,  ^,              J 
Jn  the  colonies  there  are  12,564, 

T  7h« 


JJ9»  PRANCE. 

The  whole  effetlive  men  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  arc  I  y^',giZ  ;  and 
when  completed  they  will  be  205,286. 

-.    .^  NATIONAL      GUARDS. 

With  Luckner  2 1 ,000 

With  Fayette  22,000 

On  the   Rhine  16,000 

In    the   South  25,000 
in  the   Colonies  5,000 

-In  the    Interior  3;500 


3"otal,  92,500 

The  troops  lately  voted  by  the  national  afTembly,  and  partly  raifed, 
will  amount  to  171,774.     The  troops  of  the  line  and  volunteer  nation- 
al guards,    when   completed  will  amount  to   400,000;   and  of  thefc 
271,000  are  aftually  in  the  field,  or  in  j:arrifon. 
Navy.  ]     In  1785,  France  had  256  fhips,  viz. 

Ships   of  the  line  ^2 

Frigates  74. 

Corvettes^  28 

Callies  gS 

Cutters  27 

Fire-Ihips  ig 


256 

In  the  year  1780,  1782,  the  number  of  fhips  was  266. 

The  navy  department  is  divided  into  the  weftern  and  eaftern  depart- 
ments fdu  Ponait  i3  du  Levant)  the  fnft  of  which  has  again  three  fub- 
divifions.  The  chief  ports  of  the  rojal  navy  are  thofe  of  Toulon, 
Breft,  Port  Louis,  Rochefort,  and  Havre  de  Grace  ;  that  of  Cherbourg 
has  lately  been  repaired. 

All  naval  affairs  are  under  the  mana2;ement  of  the  Secretaire  de  la 
Marine  ;  the  chief  commander  of  the  fleet  is  the  Lord  Admiral  of 
France.  There  are  in  France  fix  naval  academies,  and  many  military 
fchools,  for  the  formation  of  fea  and  land  officers. 

Constitution-.]  The  French  conftitution,  finally  decreed  by  the 
National  Ail'embly,  and  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  3d,  and  accepted 
by  him  on  the  13th  of  Sept.  1791,  contains  a  declaration  of  the  rightsof 
a  man  and  citizen  ;  a  guarantee  of  natural  and  civil  rights,  and  a  frame 
of  government.  The  declaration  aflerts,  among  other  things,  That  all 
men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights — That  thefe  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  fecurity  and  rerifl.ance  againfl  opprefllon — That 
the  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  efientially  in  the  nation — That  lib- 
erty confifls  in  the  power  of  doing  every  thing,  except  that  •«vhich  is 
hurtful  to  another — ^That  the  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  aftions  on- 
ly that  are  hurtful  to  fociety— That  the  law  is  the  expreflion  of  the 
general  will^ — That  no  perlon  can  be  accufed,  arrefled  or  detained,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafes,  and  according  to  the  forms,  prefcribed  by  the  law— 
That  no  perfon  fhall  be  molcftcd  for  his  opinions,  even  fuch  as  are  re-' 
ligious,  provided  they  be  confiftent  with  public  order — That  every 
citizen  may  freely  fpeak,  write  and  publifh  his  fentiments  ;  fubjeft, 
however,  to  anfwer  for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  in  cafes  determined 
by  the  law — That  fociety  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  public 

agent^ 
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?gent  an  account  of  his  adminiftration— That  no  pcrfon  can  be  denri 
ved  of  his  property,  except   when  the  public  neceffity,  Wallv   nf."' 
tamed,  fl.ail  evidently  require  it,  and  on  condition  o^f  ajSft  Jnd  p  ^^ 
vious  indemnification.  -^        <«'iu  pie- 

The   conftitution,    eftablifhed   on   thefe  principles,    declares,    That 

ne.^  IS  no  longer  nobility  or  peerage,  or  hereditary  diftinftions,  or  dif, 

tinaions  01  orders,  or  feudal  fyftem,  or  patrimonial  jurifdiftion  or  any 

crdlrVnf  1;  T°"'"  "*  '"''  P^^^^S^'-'^^  ^^^Hved  from  them,  or  anv 
orders  of  chivalry,  corporations  or  decorations,  for  which  proofs  of 
nobihty  were  required,  or  which  fuppofed  diftinftions  of  birfh  or  anv 
other  fuperionty,   but  that  of  public  officers,   :n  the  exerci  e  of     he"  r 

Th^^Tr  r  P"^^^'  °®''  ''  '""y  ^""^^•-  f^^^-^ble  or  hereditaryl 
i  ha  th.  law  no  longer  recognizes  religious  vows  or  any  other  engase- 
merits  contrarv  to  natural  rights,  or  to  the  conftitution  ^^ 

Tl!.^    ^,^"^-.^^"^'°^  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil  rights,  amona  others 

Jiftinft  n'' kT\"'  i"^^^^'  '"^  ^'"''^  ^"^  employmen'ts  withou  any 
diftina.on  but  that  of  ability  and  virtue-That  all  contributions  IhaU 
be  divided  equally  among  all  the  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  mean 

^^anv  dift  rS'  '''T  Y'  '^i".'>^^  ^°  ^^^^^-^  punifhments  w?th. 
out  any  diftina.on  of  perfons-That  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  choofe 

Ihall  be  eftabhlhed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  French  revolution 

tt:  wh^  ui:.gdot  r'^^^^^ '-'-  ^^" '- '---' '-  ^^- — -^-^  o^ 

r.^l  '^5  ^^nftitution,  the  kingdom  is  one  and  indivifiblc  ;  its  territo- 
ry,  for  adminiftration,  is    divided    into    83  departments     each  deran 

^^TTfI^'?'"'  ''^-^  '""  cantoi.2Thofe,  by  the  conXu-' 
tion,  are    French  citizens   who  are   the  offspring  of  French  men    or 
French  women    whether  born  in  the  kingdom,  of  in  foreign  counuies 
provided  their  fixed  refidence  be  in  France.-'rhe  leglflatu"e  may  n"  ! 

F  ance  '  /ff""  T  "°  ■"'^'^^  '^'^"''^'^^  ^^^  thatlf  his  refiding  a 
>  ance  and    aking  the  civic  oath.-The  civic  oath  is-"  I  fu.ear  fobe 

^?i.r  the  years  1 789,  1 790,  and  1791.  ^        y       * 

The  conftitution  declares,   That  the  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible 
unalienable    and  imprefcriptible,  and  it  belon'gs  (o  the  nation-ThaJ 
he  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all    powers,^  cannot  exe  cife  them 
but  by  delegation-The   French   conftitution  is  reprefenta    ve-iTh^ 
reprefentatives  are  the  iegiilative  body  and  the  kina. 

i  he  government  is  monarchical,  the  legiftative  power  is  delegated 
ro  a  National  AlTembly,  confifting  of  one  chamber  only  cornpoS  of 
reprefentatives,  freely  chofen  by  the  people  every  two^y^ars  and  to  be 
exerciled  by  this  afTcmbly,  ^ith  the  fandion  of\he  kin ','n   manner 

ttlt:     '%r ''-^'^  ^'^S^'^^^^^   body  fhall  not  be.^dil^ol'd   by 
I^Ia^TT         ^^^^"t'^'e  power  is  delegated  to  the  king,  to  be  exer 

n^ln  f!  ^''  '?^°"^-^'  ^y  "'^"^^^^^  ^"d  «ther  refponfible  a.ents  Tr^ 

manner  afterwards  determined  '•gents,  m 

le Jfl^aVvTb^odvt^lfl'^""'  '^V^'  "^™^^'-  "•   -P'-'-entatives  to  the 
thf Sfdcoartme    ^  "f  '  '"^  '^'''  '^'^  ^'^^  ^^  diftnbuted  amon^ 

tJie»3depaitments,  according   to  the   three   proportions   of  land    n( 
■population,  and  the^  contribution  direft.^Of'the^45  reprlnu.tes! 
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247  are  attached  to  the  land — 249  to  the  population,  and  249  to  the 
contribution.  In  order  to  form  a  legiflative  National  Affembly,  the 
aftive  citizens  fliall  convene  every  two  years  on  the  fecond  Sunday  in 
March,  ifnot  fooner  convoked,  in  primary  affemlilies,  in  the  cities  and 
canti>iis.  To  be  an  aEtive  citizen,  it  is  necelfary  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or 
to  have  become  a  Frenchman — to  have  attained  25  years,  complete- 
to  have  refided  in  the  city  or  canton  during  the  period  determined  by 
law — to  pay  a  contribution,  to  the  value,  at  leaft,  of  3  days  labour — not 
to  be  a  fervant  receiving  wages — to  be  infcribed  in  the  municipality  of 
the  place  of  his  refidence,  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards — and  to 
have  taken  the  civic  oath, — Every  6  years  the  legiflative  body  fhall  fix 
ih^  maximum  and  ^niniinum  of  the  value  of  a  days  labour.  The  prima- 
ry alTemblies  fhall  name  ele£lors,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  aftivc 
citizens  refiding  in  the  city  or  canton,  viz.  one  eleftor  for  100  aftivc 
citizens;  two  eleftors,  from  150  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 
In  order  10  be  nominated  an  eleftor,  a  man  muft  have  the  qualifications 
of  an  aftive  citizen,  and  alfo,  in  towns  of  above  6000  fouls,  muft  poflefs 
property,  or  the  ufufruft  of  property,  valued  on  the  rolls  of  contribu- 
tion at  a  rent  equal  to  the  local  value  of  200  days  labour  ;  or  be  the  ren- 
ter of  a  habitation,  valued,  on  the  fame  rolls,  at  a  rent  equal  to  the  value 
of  150  days  labour.  In  towns  of  lefs  than  6000  fouls — muft  poffefs 
property,  or  the  ufufru£l  of  property,  valued  as  above,  at  a  rent,  equal 
to  150  days  labour  ;  or  be  the  renter  of  a  habitation,  valued  at  a  rent, 
equal  to  100  days  labour  ;  and  in  the  country — muft  polTefs  property  ox 
the  ufufruft  of  property,  valued,  as  above,  at  a  rent  equal  to  150  days 
labour  ;  or  of  being  farmer  or  leftee  of  property  valued  at  a  rent  equal 
to  400  days  labour. 

The  eleftors  named  in  each  department  fliall  convene,  of  full  right, 
if  they  have  not  been  convoked  by  the  proper  officers,  on  the  laft  Sun- 
day in  March,  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentativcs,  whofe  nomina- 
tion fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and  a  number  of  fubftitutes  e- 
qual  to  a  third  of  the  reprefentativcs.  The  reprefentativcs  and  fubfti- 
tutcs  fhall  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  voters,  from  the  aftive  citizens 
of  the  department.  All  aftive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  ftate,  pro- 
fefhon,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  as  reprefentativcs  of  the  nation, 
except  minifters  and  other  agents  of  the  executive  power,  commifTron- 
ers  of  the  national  trealury,  coUeftors  and  receivers  of  the  direft  contri- 
butions, fuperintendanls  of  the  indireft  contributions  and  national 
domains,  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  king's  houfeliold.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  the  municipal,  miniftrativc  and  judiciary  functions,  fnall  be 
incompatible  with  the  function  of  a  reprelentative  of  the  nation  dur- 
inpr  every  period  of  the  legillature.  The  members  of  the  legiflative 
body  may  be  re-elefted  to  a  fubfcquent  legiflaturc,  but  not  afterwards, 
until  an  interval  of  one  legillature.  The  repreicntatives  named  in  the 
departments,  fhall  not  be  reprefentativcs  of  a  particular  department, 
but  of  the  whole  nation,  and  no  inftruftions  can  be  given  'them. 

No  aftive  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  alfcmbly,  if  he  be  armed. 
In  no  cafe,  and  under  no  pretext,  Ihall  the  king,  or  any  agents  named 
bv  hjm,  interfere  in  queftions  relative  to  the  regularity  of  the  convoca- 
tion, the  fitting  of  affemblics,  the  form  of  eleftions,  or  the  political 
rights  of  citizens,  without  prejudice  to  the  funftions  of  the  king's  com- 
milhoners,  in  cafes  determined  by  law,  when  queftions  relative  to  the 
political  rights  of  citizens  are  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals. 

The 
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tivcs  prefent.     When  373  ' ^P.f ''l'  he^^^^^^^       under  the  title  of  » The 
powers  verified,  they  fliall  conRi  ute  themlelves  present, 

Lgiflative  National    Aflembly''-name  a  prel^^^^^^^^^ 

an!  fecretaries,  and  enter  -"^^^/^^^^  'p.^^Xeople.  the  oath-"'To 
nounceir^a  body  m^thename^oyheHen^c^.P.^^  take  the  civic 

o::;^  ^^  :^;^!i-tives  of  the  r^ion  ..  ^^iom.        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
The  royalty  is  ^ndrnfible    and   delega  ed  h  ^ed  ^^^      ^^^^^ 

the  throne  from  male  to  male  and  b^^^^^^jT  ^"^aantsAhe  perfon  of 
perpetual  excluhon  of  women,  and  their  'ieU:ei^a  /^ei^ch." 

L'king  is  i-iolable:  H>son>  m^^^^^  T,,  ,5ng 

There  is  no  authority  in  I  ranee  l"P^"°^  V" '^^^  ,j,,  1,,,  that  he  car^  re- 
reigns  only  by  it,  and  it  is  «-b-\  ^^^^^^^^^o  the  throne,  or  at  the 
quire  obedience.      The  king,   on   his  a'-«liion  efence  of  the 

period  of  his  majority,  fhall  take  ^  ^^.^  "f^^^^^^^^^  the  law,  to 

legiflative  body,  the  oath  '•  1  o  be  f^^^^^f"^^°J;\' ^f ;^e  conftitution  de- 
employ  all  the  power  delegated  to  him  to  "^^^"^^"  ^J^^^^.^  ,  8q,  1 790, 
creed  by   the   Conftituent  National  Affembym  the    eais         9,JJ^^^ 

,791,  and  to   caufe   the  laws  ^°  be^'^^^"'"tkation    Y  d^^^^ 

take  this  oath  within  one   "-"^\,^f^7;"   "^^^^ek^^^^^^ 

body,  or  if,  after  taking  it    he  fl.all  reuaa       f  be  k^^^  P^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^ 

the  head  of  an  army,  and    direa  the  f^^^"  °^^'  entevprize  undertaken 
ifhedonotoppofe,bv  a  formal  aft,  any   fuch  ^"^cipm  ^^^^. 

n  his  name  ;  'o'r  if  the  king  fl.all  f  ,«f .^  ^^^^.^  "bod'hc  do  not  re- 
being  invited  by  a  proclamation  of  the  ^^^f^^^J^^^^^^  „ot  to  be  lefs 
turn,  in  the  delay  to  be   fixed  by  ^,^^  ^^^^  '^   ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
than'two  months  -,    in  either  of  ^^^^f^.^^.  ^^.^^-^f  ,^;^3^:„ d  may  be  accu- 
dicated  the  throne,  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  f}^^'^^    ■         '  The  con- 
Jed  and  tried  like  them,  for  afts  poftenor  to  ^-^^^f/^^^ffiift.  ,„d  al- 
ftitution  provides  for  the  fplendor  of  the  ^  -«-  ^^  J^.^^^^    ,f  ,he  civil 
lows  theking,  befides  the  guard  of  17""'',  ^       ^ 
nift,  not  exceeding  1200  m  antry  and  ^00  hoi^e^  ^  ^.^ 
The  king  is   a  minor   tdl  the  age  of  ^8  comp         ,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^_ 
minority  there  fhall  be    a  regent   of  'j'l^'^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  king,  the  next  in  oeg-e  accoid  ng  to^  he       .^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^^^^^ 

to  the  throne,  25  years  of  age,  a   F*^"^^""'  '^  j^^^e  pievioully  taken 
not  a  prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  ^7'"' ^f^j^ion  dnis  qualified,  a 
the  civic  oath  ;  or  if  the  ™'"«^^^'"§.^'"^";^,°aftria    appointed  for  the 
,egent(hallbe  chofen  by   ekaors    in  'f^^^^^lf^S^i^^^^^^^ 
pu%ofe      The  regency  ^^te  kingdom  -^^^  ngl 

t^o^ri^J^  'hi:  n-^olr,  or  H.  be  legally  dif.uahfied, 

to  the  legiflative  body.  n,-,!!  bear  the  name  of  i?ova^ 

The  piefumptive  heir  to   the  crown    ^^^"^^^^^^^ 
Pnnce'u.  can^not  go  out  of  the  1^^:;^^::%^^^^^^  ki'ng- 

tional  Affembly  and  the  confent  of  the  king  .it,  ^^^ 

dom,  he  be  required  by  the  .leg^^a uve  body     «  -^-"j^^^^,,^  j,  ^he 
refufe,  he    is  held  to  have   abdicated    the    r  ght    o  ^f 

throne.     Totho  king   alone,  belongs   .he   cho.ce  ana  ^ 
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minifters  ;  %vhoare  refponfible  for  nil  th^  ^ir 

againft  tl,e  national  fafe^y  and    he  co    ll    udon"'"  T'^'"'''''^  ""^  ^^^'" 

written  or  verbal  order  of  a  UnV  ^"'V/'^^^'^"  ^^^"d  ,n  no  cafe  can  the 

The  conftitution  de  e/ate^  o'',^^  ,  ""n  '"•'"^^-f™- - Wfibility! 
funftions  which  are  ufually 'Men  o  ?!  ,  T  ^^^J'  ^^^  P°-^^^  -"^1 
invite  the  legiflative  body  LTake  an  1h^>  r''  ^r  ^  ^^"^  ^^"  ^"^Y 
cannot  be  refolved  on  hZ  hi  T/J  )^f  vV°  ^°"^'deration.  War 
on  the  fov,nal  and  n^^^^^Z:;^ ^^^^^^^^^  ^/-^bly,  paffed 
li'm.     It  belongs  exclufivelv  to  thr    ^  n  l^'?^'  '"'^  ^^^aioned  by 

peace,  alllance'and  co^^tce/'Thl^t'ldve  '^  '"  "'''>'  "^^'^^^  '^^ 
or  quarter,  or  flation  any  troons  ofhly.-^^''''^''  "*^"^^  ">3rch, 
legiflative  body,  withonrtheTco/r  '.  ThTd  rK^"°^°  ^°^^"  °^^^^ 
iflative  body  fhall  be  public  ard  T.      ■  deliberations  of  the  leg. 

The  decries  of  the  ^^^ S^^rTZ:^  '"^'/''''T  ^^  P''"^^' 
inay  .efufe  them  his  alfe'nt  ;  but  h^s  refufll^  o  ,  r  r°  '^'^  '^'"-^'  ^^^ 
the  two  following  le.iflatures  {hJ  fnl  ir  T^^  f^Q^enfive.  When 
cree,  n.  the  fameferr^s  in  v  hich  i  was  n  •'  ^F''t"'  '^'  ^^^"^  d- 
ihall  be  deeded  to  have  given  hsLaiL"^Th"\'^"^^''.^'^^  ^'"^^ 
his  affent  or  refufal  within  two  month  °ft;rtl^d  "^  •  "'"^  ^^P^"^^ 
.        him.     Jf  he  affents,  he  muft  fay--  t//1        '^^/^^'-^^  >s  prefented  to 

When  the  legiflative  body  is  defi^  1      7        -   '  ^^'"^  "'^'^^  .x^mti."- 
putation  tc  inform  th.  '^.  The\  n  "^T^^  ^^  «-^^  ^-da  de- 

and  propofe  the  objeas,  which  Zina""?'^  ^'''' ^P""  ^^^  ^^"'^^^^ 
ought  to  be  taken  ^nt^  confideiitl  "Sform'T '""^"^^  '^  ^^^"^^ 
confidered  as  neceffary  to  the  aaivitv  of  r^'  ^.^^^^^r,  ,s  not  to  be 
^ays,  at  leall.  before  the  end  of  eachVfJ  %flative  body.     Eight 

fendadeputionto   the   kTn^to  annn  '  -     '''"''^'^  "^^^^   ^-^^^ 

appointments,  and  tranfaas  aU  X    b„r,      r       .'•'  ,'"''  ^^^"  ^»  ^^^er 
ta:n  ^o  the  office  of  fup.e^^^agft^^^^^^^^  ^'^^"^^  ^PP^^" 

in  foreign  political  connexions  condu'a  n.  ^  ^  '^''"'  ""  ^"^^^"^^''^ 
tions  of  war,  diftribute  the  land  and  fr  "^S°^'^^'°"^'  "^^ke  prepara- 
futtable,  and  regulate  their  i-reftion  t  tTo^  '^  "^.^^  ^" '^^  ^^^  " 
t.on  of  war  fhall  be  made  in  thefe  term^fc  °J  ""?'•  ^"^'Y  de<^lara- 
^n  the  name  of  the  Nation -~lt  belon.x<;  ^^  f^  ''  ^'""S  of  the  French, 
fign,  with  all  foreign  powers   all    t£  %  ^''"^  '°  ^§^^^  "P«"  ^"^ 

xnerce,  and  other  convL^^^n  '  which     10.°^".''  '^^""^^   ^"^  ^«»- 
welfare  of  the  ftate,    favinsthe  ra  ific  1       f  "^u^?    ""'^^^'"y  ^O""  '^e 

The  judicial  power  can  In  no  cI^X  ^^  the  legiflative  body, 
body  or  the  king.  Tuflice  n^aH  be  '  !  '"."'^'^  ^'^  '^'^  legiflative 
chofen  for  a  tim^e  by  tt  peol  ifflT^.  I'^k^  ['"'^^'■^^  by'judges 
king,  who  cannot  reR  fe  the  C^e  'and^vh  .  ^^  ^Tl  ^'''^'  ^^  »^^ 
from  a  forfeiture  duly  judged  or  fi.fn  A  A  """°' ''"  ^"P°^^^'  ^-^«Pt 
admitted.  The  puhl'c'  cc%7er  £''1"  ''m  "^^P^  \°-  ^"  ^""^atio^rx 
tribunals  cannot  either  inte^^re    „    h-  -         t      r^  '^"  P"°P^^-     The 
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iiv-c  fim£lions.  There  fliall  be  one  or  more  judges  of  peace  in  th« 
■cantons  and  in  the  cities.  In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be 
judged,  except  on  an  accufation  received  by  jurors  or  decreed  by  the 
legillative  lx)dy  in  tlie  cafes  in  M'hich  it  belongs  to  it  to  profccute  the 
accuHitions.  After  the  accufation  fhall  be  admitted,  the  faft  fl\all  be 
examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors.  The  party  accufed  fhall  have 
the  privilege  of  rcjefting  twenty.  The  jurors  who  declare  the  fa£t 
fhall  not  be  fewer  than  twelve.  The  application  of  the  law  fhall  be 
made  by  judges.  The  procefs  (hall  be  public,  and  the  accufed  cannot 
be  denied  counfel.  No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury,  can  be  apprc- 
Jiended  or  accufed  again  on  account  of  the  fame  fa£l:. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  fhall  be  one  tribunal  of  errors,  eftab- 
lilhed  near  the  Icgiflative  body.  Its  funftions  fhall  be  to  pronounce, 
on  applications  to  quafh  judgments,  tendered  by  the  tribunals  in  the 
lafl;  refort — On  applications  to  refer  caufes  from  one  tribunal  to  ano- 
ther on  lawful  grounds  of  fufpicion — On  quefbions  refpefting  jurif- 
^.iftion  or  cognizance,  and  fuits  brought  againfl  a  whole  tribunal  for 
illegal  or  corrupt  judgment — The  tribunal  of  errors  can  never  de- 
termine on  the  merits  of  a  cafe. 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the  tribunal  of  er- 
rors and  high  jurymen,  fhall  have  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  minifters 
and  principal  agents  of  the  executive  power,  and  of  crimes  againfl  the 
general  fxfety  of  the  (late,  when  the  legiflative  body  fhall  have  iffued 
a  decree  of  accufation.  They  {hall  not  convene  but  on  the  proclama- 
t'on  of  the  legiflative  body,  and  at  the  diftance  of  30,000  toifes  at  leall 
firom  the  place  where  the  Icgiflature  fliall  h-old  its  feflions. 

The  conftituent  national  affembly  declares,  that  the  nation  has  the 
unalienable  right  of  altering  the  conflitution  ;  and  the  conflitution  ac- 
cordingly, prefcribes  the  mode  in  which  alterations  fhall  be  made. 

The  French  colonics  and  poflefifions  in  Afia,  Africa  and  America, 
although  they  conflitute  apart  of  the  French  empire,  are  not  included 
in  the  prefent  conflitution. 

The  Conflituent  National  Affembly,  commits  this  depofit  to  the  fi- 
delity af -the  Isgillati^'e  body,  of  the  king  and  of  the  judges  ;  to  the  vig- 
ilance of  fathers  of  families,  to  wives  and  mothers  ;  to  the  afrcftion  of 
young  citizens,  and  to  the  courage  of  Frenchmen. 
(Signed)  VERNIER,  Prcfident. 

History  of  the  t.ate  Revohitiok.]  To  give  fome  idea  of  the 
orign  of  this  memoriable  eveTit,  we  mud  take  notice,  that  the  liberties 
of  France,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Britain,  were  fccured  by  their  parlia- 
ments ;  but  in  the  French  conilitution  there  was  this  capital  defc£t, 
that  the  offices  of  its  members  were  attached  to  particular  families,  ti- 
tles, or  fituations  ;  fo  that  though  the  fanftion  of  parliament  was  re- 
quifite  for  rendering  every  afl;  of  the  king  valid,  they  never  were  in  a 
condition  to  refufe  it.  By  degrees  it  was  generally  perceived  by  the 
people,  that  this  excefiive  power  v.'ith  which  the  monarch  was  inveft- 
ed  did  not  cuiginate  either  in  the  principles  of  the  conflitution,  or  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  but,  as  the  kings  were  always  in  pof- 
fefhon  of  a  great  ftanding  army,  any  attempt  at  innovation  would  have 
been  exceedingly  dangerous.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  the  French  miniflry  feemcd  to  adopt  a  plan  different 
fr.om  what  they  had  formerly  purfucd.     Juflly  fuppofing  that  the  im- 
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menfe  tra^e  carried  on  by  the  Britifh  was  the  true  foutce  of  their  j>ew* 
er,  they  leffened  the  army  in  order  to  increafe  the  marine  ;  and  in  thi« 
they  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  the  laft  war  the  French  navy  became 
much  more  formidable  to  Britain  than  ever  it  had  been.  But  by  this 
improvement,  the  power  of  the  king,  whofc  defpotifm  could  only  be 
fupported  by  a  great  ftanding  army,  was  lefTened  of  courfe.  The  army 
which  afllfhed  the  Americans  imbibed  from  them  enthufiaftic  notions 
of  liberty,  which  they  would  probably  diffufe  among  their  country- 
men, and  confequenfly  render  them  more  impatient  of  thetyranny  they 
laboured  under  than  they  were  before.  Befides  this,  the  vaft  expenfes 
attending  the  war  with  Britain  had  augmented  the  national  debt  far  be- 
yond every  refource  which  the  kingdom  could  afford,  fo  that  govern- 
ment were  put  to  the  laft  fhift  in  order  to  carry  on  the  neceifary  opera- 
tions. In  1776,  the  finances  had  been  put  under  the  direftion  of  M. 
Neckar,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  Proteftant,  by  whom  a  general 
reformation  was  made  throughout  every  department  in  the  revenue. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  a  variety  of  unneceffary  offices  in 
the  royal  houfehold  were  abolifned,  as  well  as  many  falutary  regula- 
tions made  for  the  public  benefit.  By  his  aftivity,  the  excefs  of  dif- 
burfements  above  the  revenue,  which  in  the  year  1776,  had  amounted 
to  at  leaft  a  million  fterling,  was  converted  into  an  excefs  of  revenue 
above  the  difburfcments,  amounting  to  44,5.0001.  Thefe  reformations, 
however,  not  being  calculated  to  pleafe  fuch  as  had  found  their  in- 
tereft  in  the  abufes  of  revenue,  he  was  difmififed,  and  others  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  views  of  the  courtiers  appointed.  Succeeding  minif- 
ters  being  endowed  neither  with  the  integrity  nor  abilities  of  M.  Nec- 
]car,  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  nation  were  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  ruineri,  when  the  afTemVly  of  notables  was  convened.  This  af- 
fembly  had  been  inftituted  in  the  early  ageS;  and  was  compofed  of  arch- 
bifliops,  bifliops.  various  prefidents  of  the  different  parliaments,  and 
deputies  of  the  different  ftates.  Thus  it  was  a  proper  reprefentation  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  as  fuch  had  i:>een  frequently  called  in  times  of 
public  danger  and  diftrefs.  The  miniftcr  at  this  time  was  M.  de  la  Cal- 
onne,  v/ho  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  polfeffed  of  that  difintereflednefs 
forwhich  M.  iMeckar  was  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed.  He  isfaidtohavc 
preventedtheAlTcmbly  from  fitting,  from  the  29th  of  January  1787,  when 
it  was  convened,  to  the  2 2d  of  February  ;  and  to  this  the  fubfequent 
revolution  is  faid  immediately  to  have  been  owing  ;  as,  during  the  in- 
terval, an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  members  of  converfing  with 
each  other,  communicating  their  complaints,  and  forming  fchemes  for 
red  re  I  s. 

When  the  Affembly  ?t  l;\ft  met  for  bufinefs,  the  king  told  them, 
that  ihe  ob)e£l  of  llicir  meeting  was  to  improve  the  revenues  ;  to  afcer- 
tain  their  fr«:dom  by  a  more  eqii.il  partition  of  taxes  ;  to  difengagethe 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  from  fnme  of  its  cmbaranhients  ;  and  to  fup- 
port  as  far  as  pofTible.  thr  pooicr  part  of  the  community.  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne  acknowledged  tlie  deficiency  of  the  annual  revenue  to  be  about 
^  80  millions  of  livres  (about  three  millions  flerling)  which  deficiency 
he  traced  as  far  h^vk  as  the  time  of  Cardinal  Flcury,  preceptor, 
3nd  afterwards  minilier  to  Louis  XV.  The  Abbe  Terai,  he  faid, 
had  found  the  deficiency  at  74  millions,  and  left  it  at  40  ;  while 
M.  Neckar,  who  had  found  it  at  37  in  the  year  1776,  had  left  it  at  56 
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in  1780  ;  and  in  18  months  after  that  time  it  had  rifen  to  80,     M.  Nec- 
kar  offered  to  refute  this  charge  ;   but  Calonne  refufed   to  enter    into 
any  difcuffion   of  the    matter,    and   the    king  would    not   allow   of 
an  inquiry.     On  a  fair  ftate  of  the  cafe,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  was  at  leafl  130  millions  ;    and  this  was   the 
more  alarming,  as  during  the  adminiftration  of  Calonne,  no  lefs  than 
fix  hundred  millions  of  debt  had  fallen  in.      The  remedy  he  propofed 
was  a  general  tax  on  land,  and  a  {lamp  aft.     This  laft,  called  the  7m- 
bre,  occafioned  the  greateft  alarm.      It  was  even  faid,  that  ever)'  letter, 
which  at  any  time  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  in  a  procefs  at  law,  was 
to  be  flamped.   Calonne's  fpeech  was  publiflied  and  feverely  criticifed  ; 
he  was  fuppofed  to  have  traced  the    deficicncv    of  the    revenue   very 
high,  in  Older  to  conceal  his  own  faults  ;  and  he  was  oppofed  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ;  whofc  privileges  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  invaded 
by  his  land  tax.     In  (hort,  fo  great  were  the  difficulties  and  embarrali- 
ments  of  the  minifter,  that  he  appealed  from  this  Affembly  to  the  peo- 
ple, blaming  the  Notables  for  their  oppofition,   as  he  did  not    mean  to 
impofe  any  new  tax  on  the  people,  but  to  relieve  them.     In  a  general 
meeting,  on  the  23d  of  April,  the  king  exprelfed  his  ibrrow  ior  the 
vaft  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  promifed  amoreexaft  economy  for  the 
future  ;   but  concluded  with  mentioning  the  ftamp  aft.     The  Notal.Ies 
received  the  fpeech  with  the  utmoft  applaufe,  but  ventured  to  inquire 
into  the  ncceflity  of  a  new  tax,  the  propofed  term  of  its  duration,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  favings  to  be  made  by  it.       This  uncom- 
mon boldnefs  did  not  give  offence  :  The  king  condefcended  to   enter 
into  particulars,  and  calculated  the  incrcafe  of  revenue  at  /\o  millions: 
The  Notables  proceeded  in  their  inquiries,  and  it  was    now  luggcfled 
that  an  Affembly  of  the  States  fhould  be  called,   as  the  Notables  were 
not  competent  to  impofe  a  new  tax.     As  the  deliberations  of  the  Not- 
ables were  not  carried  on  in  fecret,  this  propofal  wasinftantly  circulat- 
ed through  the  capital,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  difcovery.  The  Nota- 
bles were  foon  after  diffolved,  without  having  actomplilhed  any  th  ing, 
excepting  the  juftification  of  M.  Neckar.    During  their  refearches  inio 
the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  it  was  found,  that  at  the  end  of  his  admin« 
iftration,  there  was  an  excefs  of  ten  m.illions  annually  ;  while  at  prtfent 
the  fix  hundred  millions  which  were  fallen  in,  had  not  been  accounted 
for,  and  a  deficiency  of  between  130  and  140  millions  was  to  be   fup- 
plied. 

The  Affembly  of  Notables  was  fuccecded  by  tlie  eftablifhment  of  tlie 
Council  of  Finance;  a  free  paffage  for  corn  was  allowed  fiom  one 
province  to  another  ;  and  the  Corvees,  or  perfonal  fervices  to  the  lord, 
were  aboliihed  by  edift  ;  bi:t  at  the  fame  time,  the  ffctmp  aft  was  eftab- 
liffied.  It  extended  to  all  letters  and  commiffions  for  every  office  and 
place,  either  honoraiy  or  ufeful  ;  for  every  grant,  title,  or  conceffion  ; 
certificates  for  fludy  ;  grants  under  the  privv  feal  ;  commiffions  in  thfc 
affairs  of  the  king  ;  accounts  and  receipts  of  every  kind,  &c.  &c. 

The  weight  of  this  tax  was  looked  upon  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that- 
the  parliament  refufed  to  regiftcr  it.  InRead  of  this,  they  called,  in 
their  turn,  for  accounts,  till,  in  tl.e  difcuffion  of  the  affair,  it  was  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  difcovercd,  that  the  parliament  h?d  no  right  10  tax,  but 
that  it  exifted  only  in  the  States  General.  1  he  peers  were  convened, 
by  the  parliament  on  the  30th,  and  joined  with  them  in  all  their  views, 
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;^.  n    V   ^^       '  ^-35  held  by  the  king  on  the  5th  of  A-.guft,  at  ^vhk?t 
the  parhament  was  obhgcd  to  attend,   and  the  cdia  was  ilgiftered  not 

WlS'T^V^'"  P'^^'f  ^  '^  '^"  "°"^"'->'-  Ten  days  after,  they  were 
ban.fhed  to  Troyes,  and  the  cdia  regifle.ed,  by  authority,  in  the  Char^! 
ber  of  Accompts,  and  the  Court  of  Aids  ;  .hough  each  bodv  joined  th, 
parhament  m  then;  oppofition  and  protefts,  applaudma  them  for  their 
Jirmneis  and  propriety  of  condua  ^  *  ioi  meu 

'    the^wl^?'"'."''"^?^  ''•'  P^:^'^"^'^"^  «f  Paris,  was  refented  fo  much  by 
he  whole  natio..,  that  in  a  fl.or.t  time  it  was   found  neceffary  to  recaH 

f^n    it?.  rT  "■'.  "T  ^'7  ^™'   conciliated  ;  .hough  on  this  occa- 
Ld  f™/    '  '}\  P-'-l'-a-nent   departed  from  the  principles  they 

revived  tlf^'r  T%  ^''^/-bances,  however,  were  very  foou 
AuTft   the  ?    parliament  of  Bourdeaux  was  banifhed  in  the  month  of 

beef  rel    ed  r^''-'  '"^  ^^%^V."^'"^"^"^^^  ""^^  ^™''--t°  -hat  hav. 

fnft.W  ,  \  r  t  ""'•'^  '^  ^""S'^'=^  ^  ^°^^"  ^«  betaken  up  by  gradual 
reveiues  IT.  "h  '  '''  "•  "f^'"  P"^^"^^^^'  "^^'^  -  ^l^lrlX.  the 
Loumed  to  nn  I  f'?,  ^^^"^'^J^" ^  ^°  ^^^^  cxpenfes  ;  but  as  this  loan  a- 
fterl  r.   the  n     I  f  ?^?  '"'^i  °"''  ^°"^^^^'^^^^  ^"^''^  ^^an  .5  millions 

of  L  minifir  \T,  f>  ;f'T"  "°^y-^l^ft-d-g  all  the  man,c.uvres 
what  is  cal  ed  ;  T?  I  c  ^''  ^""S  himfclf  came  to  the  houfe,  and  held 
tlrduLofOI  ^^  ^f'?"-  TJ^^ -'^'^^^  were  now  regiftered,  but 
e..lity  of  ,?'  '  P^tefted  m  the  prefence  of  the  king^  again/l  the 
3  ty 'of  the  f  r"'?^',>'\  ^^^'  P-^ii-^-ent  protefted  agalnft  the  le- 
^Tth  four  o,L  "^  r    ^n'  ?  "°  purpofe/  The  duke  of  Orleans, 

Treat  rl.^.o         ^  r     P'^^'^'^'    ""^  foiDade  it  to  be  inferted  a^ain. 

and  otltr  meTv""''/"^';^  ^>'  '^'  ^anilhment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  other  members  of  parliament  ;  remonflrances   were   prefenled  bv 

iJUL  icca.iea  nil  the  ipring  of  1788. 
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up.  The  commanding  officer  informed  tliem  tliat  he  had  orders  to  al- 
low nobody  to  enter  the  hall  ;  to  which  the  prefident  replied,  that  he 
had  no  orders  to  dilcontinue  the  meetings  of  the  National  Affembly  ; 
but  was  again  told,  that  pofitive  orders  had  been  given  to  allow  no- 
body to  enter  the  halls  of  the  States  General  before  the  Royal  Seffions. 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Target,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  member  for 
Paris,  that  an  oath  (hould  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  Affembly, 
that  they  were  called  together  to  fix  the  conftitution,  and  operate  the 
regeneration  of  public  order  ;  that  nothing  could  prevent  them  from 
continuing  their  deliberations,  in  whatever  place  they  were  compelled 
to  hold  their  meetings  ;  that  wherelbever  the  members  arc  coUefted, 
there  the  National  Affembly  is ;  and  that  each  member  take  a  folemn. 
oath  never  to  feparate,  but  to  affemble  together  whei-ever  circumftan- 
ces  require,  until  the  conftitution  be  eftabliflied,  and  confolidated  on 
proper  foundations. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  ;  the  oath  was 
figned  by  the  prefident  and  members,  as  well  as  by  the  deputies  from 
si.  Domingo,  who  requefted  leave  to  do  lo  ;  after  which  the  National 
Affembly  proceeded  to  buhnefs.  They  began  with  refolving  that  an 
addrefs  fhould  beprefenced  to  the  king,  for  augmenting  the  pay  of  the 
national  troops  of  France,  to  an  equality  with  thofe  of  foreigners  in 
the  French  fervice,  vi?,.  from  four  and  a  half  to  fix  and  half  fous  per 
day  ;  thus  conciliating  the  army  to  their  fide,  in  cafe  there  fliould  be 
occafion  for  their  affiftance  in  the  affair.  Thefe  proceedings  were  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  his  Majefty.  On  the  23d  of  June,  he  held  a  fef- 
fion  of  the  Three  Eftates,  to  whom  he  made  a  fpeech,  complaining  that 
lie  wa",  not  fecondcd  in  his  benevolent  intentions  •,  that  the  States  Gene- 
ral had  been  fitting  more  than  two  months,  without  having  even  agreed 
on  the  preliminaries  of  their  operations.  Inftead  of  confulling  the 
good  of  their  country,  they  had  railed  an  oppofition,  and  made  pre- 
tenfions  to  which  they  were  not  entitled.  His  Majefty  confidcred  it 
as  incumbent  upon  him  to  deftroy  the  feeds  of  thefe  fatal  divifions,  and 
he  called  upon  the  two  principal  claffes,  the  nobility  and  clergy,to  affift 
him  in  his  endeavours,  and  to  propol'c  a  re-union  of  confultation  and 
opinion,  which  ought  to  take  place  for  the  general  good  of  the  king- 
dom. A  declaration  was  then  read  by  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  confift- 
ing  of  35  articles,  by  way  of  conceffion  to  his  fubjefts,  the  moft  remark- 
able of  which  were  the  zhoViUon  of  kttres  de  cachet:  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  States  ;  the  prefent  States  Gene- 
ral to  fix  the  manner  of  convening  the  next,  and  to  form  the  provincial 
ftates  ;  cuftom  houfes  to  be  removed  to  the  frontiers  ;  the  fait  duty  to 
be  foftened  till  it  could  be  abolifhed  ;  civil  and  criminal  juftice  to  be 
reformed  by  the  king  ;  corvees  and  mortmain  to  be  abolifned,  and  no 
tax  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  States,  &c.  After  this  declara- 
tion, the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  feals  left  the  hall  ;  but  the  Tiers  Etatf 
or  Commons,  remained,  with  fome  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  had 
joined  them,  and  paffed  fome  very  fpirited  refolutions  in  fupport  of 
what  they  had  already  done.  Next  day  the  oath  was  fubfcribed  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  40  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
200  of  the  clergy.  They  now  began  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty  with  great  fplrit.  On  the  introduftion  of  a  deputation  from 
the  nobles,  the  prefident  of  the  commons  was  not  allowed  to  addrefs 
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them  in  tlic  ufual  terms,  "  I  have  tl«e  honour  to  acquaint  you  ;"  but, 
«'  I  am  rcquefted  to  acquaint  you."  In  taking  the  oath,  it  was  infifted 
that  the  country  fhould  be  put  before  the  king.  A  propofal  of  an- 
nulling all  the  taxes,  and  laying  them  on  by  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  was  made  by  Mr.  Target,  and  inftantly  agreed  to  with- 
out  one  dilTenting  voice. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commons  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  find  that  their 
proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  nation  at  large.  Deputations  were 
received,  not  only  from  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  but  from  the  eleftors 
of  the  provinces,  affuring  the  alfembly  of  their  firm  fupport  and  deter- 
mination toiland  or  fall  with  them  in  the  caufe  they  had  undertaken. 
But  while  thus  employed,  to  the  mutual  fatisfaftion  of  themfelves  and 
of  the  people,  the  commons  received  a  meffage  from  the  king,  com- 
manding them  to  depart  from  the  hall.  Some  of  them  replied,  that  they 
might  be  taken  out  dead,  but  would  not  go  alive.  The  foldiery  were 
then  commanded  to  interfere,  but  they  pofitiv^ely  refufed  ;  and  the 
king  was  informed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  the  Due  de  Chatelet, 
fhat  he  could  not  anfwer  for  the  fafcty  of  his  royal  perfon,  if  the  or- 
c^ers  given  to  the  troops  were  to  be  inforced.  His  Majefty  then  wrote 
ii  letterto  the  nohility  and  clergy,  defiring  them  to  join  the  commons, 
which  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  any  little  hope  of  accommodation 
which  might  now  take  place  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  following 
accident.  Two  foldiers  of  the  French  guards  formed  a  defign  of  en- 
tering the  National  Affembly,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  Due  de 
Chatelet,  their  colonel,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  regiment.  With  this 
view  ihey  had  drelTcd  themfelves  in  plain  clothes  ;  but  being  obferved 
by  the  duke,  they  were  by  him  committed  to  prifon.  From  thence 
they  fent  a  letter  to  the  Affembly,  informing  them  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  were,  on  account  of  the  patriotic  behaviour  of  the  regi- 
ment who  had  refufed  to  fire  on  their  countrymen.  This  letter  pro- 
«luced  the  moft  aftonifhing  effcft.  A  multitude  of  people  fet  out 
from  the  Palais  royal,  where  the  friends  of  liberty  were  affembled,  with 
a  defign  to  releafe  the  prifoners.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
they  were  joined  by  many  thoufduds  of  others,  among  whom  were  a 
Dumber  of  the  French  guards.  Having  procured  the  neceffary  inft.ru- 
ments,  as  they  went  along,  the  gates  and  bolts  of  the  prifon  were  for- 
ced, and  the  prifoners  releafed  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Troops  of  dra- 
^;QOns  and  huffars  were  fent  for.  but  they  refufed  to  a6l,  drank  with  the 
multitude,  and  joined  in  their  acclamations. 

Such  an  alarming  tumult  could  not  fail  to  affeft  even  the  boldeft 
patriots.  A  deputation  was  therefore  fent,  at  the  motion  of.Mr.  Tar- 
get, to  the  king,  requefling  him  to  take  effeflual  meafures  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  prefent  troubles,  and  to  forgive  what  was  paft.  His 
Majefty  confented,  and  the  Affembly  continued  its  proceedings.  Same 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  attempted  to  enter  a  proteft  againft  eveiy 
thing  that  had  been  done,  but  they  were  overpowed  by  a  vaft  ma- 
jority. The  prefidency  of  the  Affembly  was  offered  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  on  his  declining  the  office,  it  was  offered  to  the  archbifh- 
op  of  Vienna,  who  accepted  it.  The  king,  however,  perceiving  his 
3ulhority  almoft  annihilated,  refolved  to  overawe  the  Affembly  by  en- 
tamping  his  troops  in  the  neighbouiliood.  This  excited  a  general 
alarm,  and  the  Affembly  became  tumultuous.  M.  Mirabeau  now  be- 
gan 
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,  .  r  ic  .  -,  fnpaker.  After  taking  notice  that  the 
gan  to  dlftrnguia.  ^^"^f^^f/^^J^"' em;nt  on  the  liberty  ofthe  Affem^ 
Ltionofthctroopswasan.nnj.^     .ovihons   in  Inch   a   time  o£ 

bly,  and  that  the  very  fi"^;"S ,       hcina  no  lefs  than  35,000  in  number, 

iclrciy  mu(l  he  ^/^^^^^^S.^L  pv^^^^        tha^  he  would  order  back 
he  pvopofedanaddrefstothe^        P   ^>^    f  ^^^^^    together  w>th  the 

the  troops  to  the  P^^^^  ^^^J,  ^ith  them  -,  and  informing  hirn,  .that 

train  of  artillery  they  had  ^^''"i' ^^^  ^t   p^.is  or  Verfailles,    he 

Uafeanydifturbanceswe-jP^^^^^^^^^  ^   f.^        , 

might  raife  companies  of  armed  Dug  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^.j.^ 

pitea.on.     J^-^^tf^^oopr    h'ghheai^         tl^   Affembly  that 
iThaa  Sl::to^^ar:rd^^^^^^^^^^    -0..  the  plac.  of  the.r  .. 

fembly.  They  now  r^^^f^^XT  l^^^^^  p^eiented  an  addrefs  to  the 
ar,  and  his  affociates  in  f  «^^  "f;^>^;^,'3  J^  fhe  drfmiifcd  mmifters,  af- 
king,  - -^f  .tv\hL  t^'nauo^^  nor  would  have  any 

furing  his  Majefty  ^^^^^'i^^  "^^^ 

confidence  in  the  "^f,*^""*  ^^f  ?L'',\a  ^a  a^aiaft  the  Parifians,  and 
which  muft  enfue,  if  the  U^ops  ^O'd  I  at  ^^^^^^  v^^^^afhcd.  To 

rropofed  to  fend  a  committee  to  the  "pu  ,      refufnis  either  to  re- 

Sfs^n  unfavourable  aniwer  was  .-n     the  Ling  retu  ^^g^^^.^^     ^^.^ 

xnove  the  troops  orto  -11°;;^;..^^^^  refolutions  ;  among  wh.ch  was 
.nfwer  P^^d-^^tV^^ithYs  Affemwt  dreading  the  fatal  confequence. 
the  following:    "  That  this  Aliemb>  ^^^^  continue  to  infift  up- 

which  his  M.jeay's  anfwer  ^^y  P^^'J^VT^'^i,  ,^  extraordinary  man- 
on  the  removal  of  the  troops   dra.^^^^^  ^  ,,,  ,ft,b- 

ner,  in  the  "^'g^^/;;^^?°  „r  ..-^en'  "  Thefc  refolutions  were  t^akca 
lilhment  of  armed  bodies  of  cu  zens  ^^  ^^^  themfclves  ; 

on  the  13th  of  July,  and  next  day    he  pep  g  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

a  party  of  troops  entei.d  J^^  ^  '^'.^ta^pened,  in  wLh  two  drag- 
loined  the  people,  only  ^/i'S"";^  -^^rit  (,^,e  killed  and  two  wound- 
^ons,ofthedukedeChoif  uls^^e^^^^^^^^^^  proceeded   to   aa 

ed.     The  troops  then  left  the  c^jY' ^  ^-^    ^^li,e  of  the  city  was 

openly  in  fupport  of  the  eaufe  of  hber  >        1  ^  ^^^   ^^     ^^ 

now  entirely  without  ^nA^^"*^^'  J'^"  ZLcr^l  confternatlon  prevailed 

burghers  ;  the  (hops  were  "^^^^  "?  'f^^fJ^J.jle  a  militia  of  48,000  men, 

all  over  the  city  ;  and  it  ^^^  P^^P^^^^-^  ^^^^i',,,,  ^as  forcing  the  con- 

The  £rft  exploit  performed  by  ^^^^'iP'^V  .^^^ble  quantity  of  corn, 
ver^tofSt.Laylare,wherethevfoundacon^^^^  Y  ^^^^^ 

as  well  as  of  arms  and  ammunition,  fupP^led    o    n  ^^^  ^^^_ 

thither  from  the  arfenal,  as  to  a  plac^^^o^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^       -^^^^^^  ^, 

pital  of  invalids  was  fummoned  to  ^^'^"^^"^^  '-,^^^^3    and    ammunition 

?fter  a  flight  refiftance      ^^^^/^ -^s   '  J^o     hX  'to  arm  themfclves, 
were  feized,  and  thus  all  the  citize^^sw  ^^^^^■,;^^  lodged  m 

was  fupplied  with  what  was   n^^^^i^^V;  ■  a  flag  of  truce  had 

the  Baftile  was  then  demanded  the  ^^"J^^'^f^^S        ^^^^^^s^^fwered 
p.eceded  the  body  of  peo^^e  who  -^e    h^e^o..an  ^^^^^^^ 

from   within  ;  but  .  "everlheleis  ^.^ra-^ed  at  tfcis  proceeding, 

troops  to  fire   and  ^jUed  feveva   of  them,     t^         ^^^^^^  ^^V^^  ^ 

they  rufhed  forward  to  ^^^f  ^^^P^^^^'j  ,„  ,o^„dition  that  they  Ihou  d 
cd  to  ^dmit  a  certain  number  ot  them,  upu  ^^,^^ 
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make   no  difturbance.     This  belr^r  rpan'iN,  ,        j 
the  draw  bddge,   which  u-aslSlTc^a^^^'^^^^^^  .f'^^?  '^'^^ 
maffacred.     Exafperated  at  this,  the  peook  afl^"  1?.?  i    7^°^^  P'"^ 
fuch  violence  that  it  foon    furrend-Jr^d      .n/^^  '^^  ^^"''^^^  ^^'^^^ 

of  the  more  aftive  perfons  in   his  t  acher!  8^^^^"°^^  ^i^h  feme 

.        heads  carried  on   pikes  lo^d     he  ci^''>;ri''  ?"' '°  ^'f  ^'  ^"^  ^^^^^^ 
we.  found  in  the  La.Ie.    Soiltc^o^llu  flttv^r*^  "^  '^^  P"^'^"- 

.  wo!^^^^s:rt:^;;^,;;;!:,!^;-;^-ops  heco.id  co..and 

bly,  and  informed  them,\ha.  he^had  o  de,^;^^^  '"^  '^"  ^^^""- 

certain  diftance  from  Paris  and  X^rfai^es  ti  r''^7'  ^°  ''''''  '^  ^ 
with  univerfalapplaufe-  and  foon  .f,.    fu''  P^^^^'  ^^^^  received 

quis  de  la  Fayett'c^ho  d  ft?nj^.?a.  d  imfdf  r^^  Y'  "u'"''  ''''  "^- 
United  States,  was  appointed  to  comma  ^it'p"''''^'  mthearmy  of  the 
M.  Badly,    P.evot  de^Marcilnds!    ?he  n."  ^^'^"^  ^''^^^ 

capital  were  now  computed  at  i  m  n.^   V'  ^™'='^  "^^"  ^"  tl^e 

hands  of  the  citi^ns,  C  pa  f  d  thTou.I^^'  '"^^  P,''  '"'"^^^^  -'«  ^^- 
efcorted  only  by  them.  On'eitl  tha  pl/^'^  !  £]  ^^^  ^^  Vnje, 
peared  there  only  to  gratify  the  wi?!.?/    V    ^'        ^^'^'^^^d  that  he  ap- 

themofhisreadinefs^tol^vcrrthin/  K  ^'^P^^'  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^-^ 
quillitytothecity.  In^etuzn  heVeceiSen"  '  P^^^^^  ^o  reftore  tran- 
that  could  beexpVefTed  bv  a  nun'e  ou  ? /'^''^'      '"'''"^'  of  affeftion 

followedbyadiLffionof  ir  'newSt"^^^^^  f^P^*^'  ™^  ^^^^ 
Neckar.  ^^^  "cw  leivant.s,   and  the  recal  of  Mr. 

places  from  whence  tLrcame      f  he   D  ""^? '■rM°"',^^^^^^^^>'  ''^  ^^- 

command;  and  leveralcha  "s\  eem.de  .n'the^-^^^^^  "'^"'^'^  '''' 
de  Liancourt  was  cholcn  prefrdenrof  thet'.r  ,"\7r^7*  ^^^^  ^"^ 
of  the  archbifhop  of  VienL,  whofe  ,•':  was  ^^.^d  f  "'d^^  ^"^ 
hearing  that  a  number  of  his  guards  had  oh  erJ^^l  '  ■f'''^  ^^^  ^''"g» 
leave  to  the  marquis  de  la  F.v^hJT     ^^^'^. J^'"^^  the   militia,    granted 

at  the  fam.  time^"  au  horff  d    ^^       '^^''"  "  ""'""  ''  '^°^^   ^°  ^^X  ' 
with  a  promife  t;  con    „u    tfeif  ^^^^^^^  ^^«"g  ^he  militia 

reduced  into  a  ftate  of  tra'cjunHty  '"""'^"^"'^^  ^^^  ^^e  city  was 

blooHthan  whin'tn7ac::mpf "  ^^T"^"'^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
was  not  wholly  bloodkfT  'h  rw  ^i  "r"  "^^""^  "^  '^^"^  ^ind,  yet  it 
the  affair  of  the  Bart  Lc  al  othe  "''^^  P^"^^'^  immedi^teV  in 
frine  of  liberty.     One  of    1  efe  ^^^^^^^^  "P  at  "ihe 

Paris,  who  was  accufed  of  lavinar'f /"'''"' ^'^^  intendant  of 
that  capital.     To  avo  d  the  porndfr  f       \^  r  '"3"-''^^^  '^'^  ^^''^'^y  ^       ' 
death,  a'nd  retired  to  Ws  houf^in    he  co^'  ^^  ^'^^'r^'^  ^  -port  of  his 
ed,  and  dragged  to  Par  s  wher.  L  Tal'     ^^''^  ^^  ^^^^  difcover- 

off,  and  caifed  upon      'Teo  meet  h"  f      ^"T'^'  ^''  ^'^"^  '^en  cut. 
intendant  at  that  Le,  wWc  d c"h  had  be^'r^^'  f '  ^'''^'^'''    ^^e 
and  who  had  been  fei^ed  at   Com   e  .  ne        r>r''>'  determined  upon,    . 
interceded  for  Berthier  as  fai  as  he  could  with^  f"^'"^"'  ^'  ^'  ^^^^"'^ 
In  the  provinces  the  mo.  gncvol^dSrl:^^;^;^::  T^JS::^ 
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feveral  regiments  laid  down  their  arms  when  ordered  out  againfl  the 
infurgents.  At  Havre  de  Grace  the  whole  garrifon  left  the  fort  on 
hearing  what  had  happened  at  Paris,  and  the  burghers  immediately 
took  poileflion  of  it.  A  moft  melancholy  aflair  happened  at  Belancon, 
which  at  once  difcovered  the  grcateft  cruelty  and  depravity  in  the  per- 
petrators. The  people  there  having  refolvcd  to  celebrate  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  by  rejoicings,  a  nobleman  of  the  oppofite  party,  by  name 
M.  de  Mefmay,  projefted  the^boriid  fcheme  of  pretending  to  enter  in- 
to the  views  of  the  people,  v/ith  an  inteHlIon  of  deflroying  them  at 
once.  For  this  purpoie  he  invited  them  to  an  entertainment  at  his 
caflle  of  Quefnay.  A  great  number  of  the  people  attended,  and  were 
mod  barbarioufly  maffacred  at  once,  by  blowing  them  up  with  gun- 
powder, by  means  of  a  concealed  mine.  The  wretch  himfclf  efcaped, 
but  his  caflle  was  demolilhcd  by  the  enraged  populace,  and  not  only 
that  of  Ouefnay,  but  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveiai  valuable  buildings  were 
deftroyed.  Among  thcfe  was  the  rich  Abbey  of  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
frequently  animadverted  upon  by  Voltaiie.  On  examining  into  this 
affair,  however,  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Aflembly,  it  was  faid 
to  have  happened  by  accident,  though  it  is  difHcult  to  conceive  how 
it  could  be  lo. 

While  thefe  difturbances  v/ere  going  on,  the  roads  were  befet  by 
troops  of  banditti  and  robbers,  chiefly  foreigners.  At  Montmartre 
5000  defperadoes  began  to  level  the  platforms,  with  a  view  to  ereft 
batteries  fordeftroying  the  city  ;  but  being  difpcrfed  by  the  citizens, 
ihey  formed  themielves  into  feveral  bands,  and  committed  many  dep- 
redations ;  but  at  laft,  intelligence  having  been  received  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  thefe  and  other  enormities,  200  citizens  fet  out  in  queft  of 
the  robbers,  whom  they  found  difperfed  in  parties  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  attacked  the  citizens  with  ftones,  &c.  but  being  foon  put 
to  flight,  and  200  taken  prifoners,  the  country  was  reflored  to  tran- 
quillity. 

The^impatience  of  the  nation  for  the  return  of  M.  Neckar  now  grev/ 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  Alfembly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  demand- 
ing it,  in  the  following  terms  : 

*'  Sire, 
"  You  came  yeflerday  among  us,  and  teflilied  your  confidence  in  our 
counfels,  requiring  us  to  give  them  in  the  prefent  dreadful  flate  of  af- 
fairs. We  were  yeflerday  in  the  capital,  where  we  faw  and  heard 
every  thing.  Your  whole  people  are  a31i£ted  at  the  fate  of  Mr.  Neckar, 
and  demand  him  of  your  Majefty.  Every  bodv  holds  your  prefent 
miniflersin  horror  :  the  public  indignation  is  at  its  height  ;  we  there- 
fore, Sire,  for  the  happinefs  of  your  kingdom.,  for  your  own  happinefs, 
advife  you  to  recal  Mr.  Neckar." 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  humiliation  to  which  the  mighty  fov" 
ereign  of  France  was  now  reduced,  by  his  fending  the  following  letter, 
addrclTed  to  Mr.  Neckar,  unfealed,  to  the  National  Affembly,  for  their 
infpeftion  : 

"  The   Kino   of  France    to  Mr.   Neckar. 
"  I  have  been  deceived  refpefting  you.     Violence  has  been  commit- 
ted on  my  charafter.     Behold  me  at  length  enlightened.      Come,  Sir, 

come 
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eome  without  delay,  and  refume  your  claims  to  my  confidence,  which 
you  have  acquired  forever.  Mv  heart  is  known  to  you.  I  expeft 
you  with  all  ray  nation  ;  and  1  very  fincerely  fhare  in  its  impatience. 
Oil  which,  I  pray  God,  Sir,  until  you  return,  to  take  you  into  his 
holy  and  worthy  keeping." 

In  confequence  of  this  letter,  M.  Neckar  haflened  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  moflexceihve  exultations, and 
by  the  king  with  the  greateil  cordiality  andaffe£lion.  lie  was  attend- 
ed to  the  Hotel  dc  Villc,  by  M.  da  St.  Prieft,  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
efcorted  by  a  numerous  company  of  the  horfe  and  foot  militia.  The 
people  who  wt:ie  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  being  impatient  to  fee  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjacent  room  ;  and  during  the  'Ihort 
time  of  his  abfence,  the  Affembly  came  to  a  rcfolution  of  pafling  a  gen- 
eral amnefty,  in  confequence  of  the  feftival  which  exifted  by  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Neckar,  and  that  the  fame  fhould  be  read  in  all  the  church- 
es of  France  ;  which  refolution  was  in  the  highell  degree  acceptable  to 
the  worthy  miniiler  on  his  return.  On  the  report  of  this  tranfaftion 
to  the  States  General  at  large,  however,  fome  difputes  enfued,  and  it 
was  urged  by  fome,  that  the  eleftois  of  Paris  had  no  right  to  grant  a 
general  amnefty,  as  fuch  power  belonged  only  to  the  AfTembly  ;  and 
the  fame  day  a  rcfolution  was  brought  forward,  in  which  it  was  infifl- 
ed,  that  a  tribunal  fhould  be  eieited  forjudging  of  the  demerits  of  fuch 
offenders  as  fliould  De  biought  before  it,  on  accufations  of  having  at- 
tacked the  fafety,  peace,  or  liberty  of  the  public,  though  the  people  had 
a  right  to  pardon  them  if  they  thought  proper. 

Durina  this  time  of  trouble  and  cuufufion,  the  Englifli  nation  had 
become  highly  obnoxious  to  the  French  pairicts.  The  reafonofthis 
was,  tliat  tiie  people  of  England  were  reported  to  be  fuch  enemies  to 
the  French,  that  ihey  had  even  denied  them  a  morfel  of  bread  in  the 
time  of  their  prefent  calamity.  The  duke  of  Dorfet  had  written  a 
letter  to  tlie  count  d'Artois,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
baron  de  Caftelnau  ;  and  this  was  faid  to  be  in  favour  of  the  noblelTe^ 
and  the  party  of  the  queen,  who  were  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  though,  in  truth,  it  was  merely  complimentary.  News  had 
likewife  been  circulated  of  an  Engliih  fleet  failing  from  Plymouth,  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Brefl  ;  and  a  pamphlet  againft  the  commons  had 
been  publifhed  by  lord  Camelford.  All  thefe  afperfions,  however, 
were  quickly  wiped  off,  by  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  the  count 
de  Montmorin,  and  which  was  read  in  the  National  Affembly.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  the  Count  de  Liancourt,  prefident  of  tlie  Affembly, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  in  which  lie  expreffed  the 
/  crealeft  fati^sfaftion  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  Englifh,  from  be- 

inff  treated  as  enemies,  were  held  as  affeftionate  friends,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation was  confirmed  by  fome  further  correfpondcncc  between  Dor- 
fet and  Montmorin. 

The  national  Affembly  having  now  in  a  great  mcafure  overcome  all 
oppolition,  proceeded  to  new  model  the  conftitution.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  twenty  two  articles  were  formed  ;  in  which  were  included,  an 
equal  taxation  ;  a  renunciation  of  all  privileges,  whether  perlonal, 
provincial,  or  municipal  ;  redemption  of  feudatory  rights  ;  various 
fuppreffions  and  abolitions  of  particular  jurildiftions,  duties,  and  fer-» 
vices  i  abolition  of  the  fale  of  olHces;  juilice  to  be  executed  without 

any 
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any  expcnfc  to  the  people  ;  admiffion  of  all  citizens  to  civil  and  mili- 
tarv  offices  ;  his  Majefty  to  be  proclaimed  the  Reftorev  of  Hench  Lib- 
srtv;  amcdal  tobeftruck,  and  TcDcum  cslebratedm  memory  of  this  re- 
ma'ikable  event.  Oiithereprefentation  of  the  mmifter,aloanof  30  mill- 
ions  was  voted,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  preffmg  exigencies  of  th« 
Hate, until  the  finances  could  be  properly  regulated  Ihe  Hench  guards 
were  voted  a  medal  of  50  Hvres;  but,  in  the  moft  patriotic  manner, 
they  fent  three  oftheir  body  to  the  Hotel  dcVille,  begging  ^leave  to 
decline  this  honour,  on  account  of  its  expenfe  ;  likewife  refunng  to  ac- 
cept of  any  pecuniary  acknowledgement  trom  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
but  however,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation,  defu-ing  a  medal  ol  lix 
livr'es  each,  to  wear  at  their  buttons.  They  were  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  city  militia,  and  to  have  ao  ibis  per  day. 

While  the  affembly  were  thus  proceeding  vigoroufly  m  their  work 
of  reformation,  a  report  was  fpread  cf  a  mine  having  been  farmed 
from  under  the  ftables  of  the  count  d'Artois,  to  the  hall  of  the  Ailem- 
blv  with  a  defign  to  repeat  the  horrible  Icene  at  Quifnay.  After  the 
moll  diligent  fearch,  a  vaft  hole  of  great  depth  was  difcoveredm  one 
cfthe  cellars,  but  which  did  not  appear  to  have  any  communication 
with  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  though  from  hence  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  fome  fuch  horrid  plot  had  been  in  agitation  In  other  re- 
ipeftsthey  were  difturbed  by  intelligence  of  dreadful  diforders  com- 
mitted in  the  piovinces ;  where,  among  many  other  Ihameful  proceedings, 
it  was  proved,  that  a  number  of  perfons  went  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, fpreadiiig  falfe  news,  and  encouraging  the  populace  to  iniurrec- 
tion  ;  and  even  the  authority  of  the  king  was  pretended  to  be  W'^^r 
ed  bv  thefe  mifcreants  for  every  fpecies  of  difoider.  To  ixmedy  this, 
atrocious  evil  they  paired  a  decree,  that  all  municipal  bodies  oi  the 
kingdom,  as  well' in  towns  as  in  the  country,  fhould  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  general  tranquillity  ;  that,  at  their  rcquifition,  the  na- 
tional  militia,  and  all  the  troops  fhould  come  to  their  alhftance,  inpur- 
fuing  and  apprehending  all  public  diftuvbers  of  the  peace  &c.  and  to  ' 
prevent  any  abufe  of  power,  the  national  militia  and  foldiers  fhould 
take  a  certain  oath,  the  form  of  which  was  mentioned.  1  his  fcheme 
was  at  firfl  oppofed  by  M.  Mirabeau  ;  but  in  a  fliort  time  he  dropped 
his  oppofition,  and  the  refolution  was  carried  unanimouay,  and  had, 
^■oon  after,  the  fanaion  of  a  royal  proclamation  to  the  fame  purpoie. 

The  authority  of  the  AlTembly  continuing  ftill  to  increafe,  they  next 
proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  to  ex- 
amine  the  penhon  lift,  and  to  aihgn  a  particular  fum  of  the  royal 
^  evenue  in  time  to  come.  The  utmoft  extent  of  a  country  clergy- 
man's revenue  was  fixed  at  1500  livers,  or  L.  62,  their  ^^^J^^es  to  have 
L.  ?.5  ;  the  city  priefts  L.  100,  and  their  curates,  L.  53.  Ihe  biihops, 
:ind  other  beneficed  clergymen  to  undergo  a  proportionable  reduttion. 
They  began  alfo  to  confuler  the  fuppreffion  of  monaftic  orders,  lioni 
which,  and  the  propofed  reduftion  of  the  clerical  revenues,  it  was  corn- 
Touted  that  the  finances  of  the  nation  muft  be  conhderably.  augmented. 
From  fome  calculations  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  ecclehaitics, 
lecular  and  regular,  whh  the  nuns,  amounted  to  316,274;  and  that, 
for  their  lupport,  an  annual  revenue,  of  11 7,699.500  hvers  was  requir- 
ed. Near  80.000  of  both  fexes  were  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  difter- 
-nt  orders,  and  there  wOtt'e  1 7.000  mendicants.    The  diftrcffed  ftate  ot 
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H\e  national  finances  now  began  to  draw  the  attention,  not  only  of  th^ 
Allembly,  but  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
it  was  announced  to  the  AfTemb])',  that  there  v/as  a  deputation  of  la- 
dies from  Paris,  who  carne  to  ofFer  their  jewels  and  valuable  ornaments 
for  the  fervice  of  their  county.  Thefe  fair  patriots  were  received  with 
the  utmoft  politenefs,  and  it  was  propofed  by  the  ladies  themfelves, 
that  an  ofHce  fhould  be  eitablifhed,  merely  for  the  reception  of  jewels, 
which  fliOuld  be  fold,  and  the  fum  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the 
rational  debt.  An  addrefs  of  thanks  was  voted  by  the  Aflembly  tcj 
thcfe  generous  females  ;  their  names  were  ordered  to  be  publifhed  in 
the  votes  of  the  Affembly  ;  and  thev  were  authorized  to  wear  i  badge 
of  diflinftion,  on  account  of  their  having  made  fuch  an  honorable  fac- 
rifice.  The  example  of  the  ladies  of  Paris,  in  giving  up  their  jewels, 
•was  followed  by  a  vaft  number  of  individuals  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  many  gifts  of  great  value  v/ere  every  day  brought  in  by  patriots  of 
all  denominations. 

But  while  matters  we?e  thus  going  on,  feemingly  in  the  moft  fuc- 
Cefsful  manner  for  the  patriots,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  the  ariflocratic 
party,  had  fo  far  ftrengthened  himfelf,  thaf  he  ventured  to  give  a  very 
unfavourable  anfwer  to  m.oft  of  the  requifitionsof  the  Aflembly.  This, 
however,  was  the  laft  eltort  of  royalty.  The  commons,  confcious  of 
their  own  power,  adhered  flriclly  to  the  principles  they  had  laid  down, 
and  vv-hich  the  other  two  orders  were  by  no  means  able  to  oppofe- 
The  following  articles  were  finally  determinedj  as  part  of  the  new  con* 
flitution  of  the  kingdom. 

1.  All  powers  fiov.'  effentially  from^  andean  only  emanate  from 
the  nation. 

2.  The  legiflative  power  refides  in  the  National  Aflembly,  compofed, 
of  the  reprefentaiives  of  the  nation  freely  and  legally  eleftcd. 

3.  No  aft  of  the  legiflative  body  fhall  be  deemed  law,  unlefs  con- 
footed  to  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation,  and  fanftioned  by  the 
king. 

4.  The  fupreme  executive  power  refides  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

5.  The  judicial  power  can  in- no  cafe  be  ejcercifed  by  the  king,  nor 
by  the  legiflative  body;  but  juflice  fliall  be  rendered  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  by  the  tribunals  eftabliihed  by  the  law,  accoi<ding  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  con  flitution. 

Thediftrefled  ftate  oF  the  national  finances  at  laft  overcame  every 
other  confiderution,  and  for  fbmetime  engrolfed  the  attention  of  the  Af- 
fembly.  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Neckar,  taking  into'  confldora- 
tion  the  urgent  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ;  and  propofing  certain  reduftions 
in  the  royal  houfeholds,  penfions,  clergy,  &c,  requefting  alfo  a  contri- 
bution from  all  the  inhabitant-s  of  the  kingdom,  but  which  was  to  be 
made  only  once,  and  not  to  be  renewed  on  any  pretence  whatever. — 
The  contribution  %vas  reftrifted  to  a  nett  fourth  of  the  income,  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  perlon's  fortune  ;  a  lift  of  contributions  to  be  made 
out,  and  the  money  returned  to  them,  if  alive,  in  the  year  17^2,  but 
their  heirs  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  it.  None,  whofe  in- 
come did  not  exceed  400  livres,  to  be  included  in  the  tax.  This  was 
ibllowed  by  a  donation  of  100,000  livrcs  from  M.  Neckar  himSelf. — 
The  plan  was  laid  before  the  king,  with  the  articles  of  the  new  confti- 
a^Uon  r  but  his  Majefty  informed  them,-that  though  he  aflentedto  tha 
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"'  "■-  v-^v,v,i*tiv^  j^v^.vv,..  iii^in^vci,  cm(jr  maKing  lome  remarks 
<»n  the  conftitution,  he  acquiefced  in  it  for  the  prefcnt,  until  a  more 
peifeft  fyllem  could  be  adopted.  This  anfwer  was  deemed  infufficicnt, 
and  a  deputation  was  fent  to  his  Majcfty,  requiring  his  unequivocal 
atlent  to  the  new  conftitution. 

This   was  followed  by  moft  violent  tumults.     A  new  recriment  of 
troops  happening  to  arrive  at  Verfailles,  were  fumptuoufly  eiUertained 
Jy  the  Gardes  du  Corps  m  the  palace.     The  king  and  queen  thcmfelves 
honoured  them  W>th  their  prefencc,  by  which  the  whole  affeniblv  were 
foelevated,  that  among  other  inftancesof  their  exultation,  they  tore  the 
nat.ona.  cockades     the  badge  of  patriotifm,    from  their  hats,   trampled 
them  under  their  feet,  and  lupplied  themfelves  with  black  ones      Thi- 
produced  fuch  difturbances  at  Paris,  that  all  the  difuias  of  the  capital 
were  fummoned,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  ordered  to  proceed 
mmediately  to  Verfailles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  brino- 
.the  kmg  under  liis  guard  to  Paris.     The  marquis  hefitalod  at  firft     bu" 
was  foon  glad  to  comply,  on  hearing  that  a  gibbet  was   prepared   for 
himlelt,  and  another  for  the  mayor,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal.      In  confc- 
^uenceof    this    preremptory   command,   he    fet   out    at   the  head   of 
20000  men     and  attended   by   feveral  of  the  magiftrates    of   Paris, 
ihe  flame  of  patriotifm.  however,  had  now  extended  iffelf  even  to  fe- 
males of  the  loweft  clafs.      Eight  thoufand  fifla  women  had  preceded 
the  marquis,  and  about  two  o'clock  next  morning   had  entered  the 
palace  with  an  intention  to  feize  and  kill  the  queen.     It  was  afterwards' 
.-ouna,    hat  feveral  of  the  French  guards   had  mixed  amoncr    them  irt 
women  s  dreffes.     On  their  arrival,  they  forced  their  way  tS  her  Ma- 
,iefty  s  apartment,  who  inflantly  ran  to  that  of  the  king,  with  only'her 
lh:tt  on.      i  he  mob,  however,  ^v■ere  fortunately  fepulfed  by  the  guards, 
of  whom  a  greater  numbe.'  than  ordanary  had  been  ordered  to  Heep   in 
the  anticnambers-  adjoming  to  the  queen's  apartment.     On  the  arrival 
Of  the  Parifian  troops,  a  fkirmifli  enfued  betwixt  them  and  the  guards, 
m  which  fevera    were  killed  on  both  fides,  and  among  the  reft  feveraf 
women  who  had  mi;ied  themfelves  with  the  patriotic  Ibidiers    The  re- 
giment of   P  landers   nctwithrtanding  the  affeftion  they  had  Dfetended" 
for  the  king    laid  down  their  arms,  and  refufed  to  fire.       the  bodr 
guard  rehfted  as  long  as  they  were  able,  but  at  laH  were  overpowered 
and  piit  to  flight ;  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette, the  Parifians  were  prevented  from  entering  the  Palace.  In  a  Utile 
time  the  marquis  was   introduced  to  the  king,  along  whh  feme  of  the 
magiftrates  of  Pans,  by  whom  the  deflre  of  the  people  was  communic.t- 
ed_to  his  Majefty  that  he  ftould  remove  to  the  capital.     As  he  knew  that 
refiftance  wonla  be  vam,  he  complied  with  their  defire  on  affurahce  of 
I'fTf '"""t^:  r""'  '^''  "T^  equipages  being  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  he 
.et  out  with  the  queen  th-e  dauphin,  Monlieur,  the  kind's' brother,  and 

^nLd?^  "rr'tT^'^f  ^'^  '^",  "^^'^"'^  '^^  ^'  Fayette^and  about  5000- 
the  Panfian  troops  had  been  fent  out  to  keep  the  way  clean  it  was  fi^ 
noHis  be  ore  they  reached  the  Hotel  de   Ville,  though  the'diftance  i^ 

To\Vv^\\l       Z'-^  be  fup- 

period  but  ihctr  Majefties  muft-  h..ve  i^et  with  ma«y  mlults,  fufficieutl)' 
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difagrecable  to  people  in  their  high  ftation,  abftrafted  from  all  confidera- 
tions  of  perfonal  fafety.  Indeed  even  of  this  there  feemed  now  to  be  ve- 
ry confiderable  danger.  The  queen  particularly  was  abuf°d  by  the 
patriots  of  her  ownVex,  who  called  loudly  for  her  to  be  given  up  to 
them,  that  they  might  put  out  her  eyes,  and  cut  off  her  ears.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  king  was-Jiarrangued  by  M.  de  St. 
Mery,  who  affuied  his  M^jefty  that  he  had  only  been  gondufted  to  Pa- 
ris for  his  better  fecurity,  and  that  he  would  find  htmfelf  more  happy 
among  his.  loyal  children  there  than  he  had  been  at  Verfailles  :  after 
which  he  was  csndufted  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  an  old  and 
ruinous  place,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  fince  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  where  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  royal  family. 

Thus  was  the  finifhing  ftroke  given  to  the  authority  of  the  French 
monarch.      He    inftantly    caufed  it  to  be  announced    to  the    National 
Aifemblv,    that  he  complied  with  their  demands  in  the  fulled  extent. 
Since  that  time  he  has  continued  a  kind  of  priloner,  infomuch,  that  he 
has  not  the  freedom  of  going  any  where,  even  to  the  fliortefl;  diftance, 
for  the  purpofe  of  amufement,  without  the  attendance  of  fome  perfons 
under  the  name  of  guards.     Having  once  fpoke  of  taking  the  diverfion 
of  the  chaccj-he  was  inftantly  informed,  that  looo  of  the  Paris  militia 
were  ready  to  attend  him  ;  on  which  he  declined  the  amufcment.  The 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,    touched  with   the  miferable  fituation  to  which 
his  fovereign   was   reduced,    made  a  propofal  for   recalling   his  own 
guards  ;  but  this  excited  fuch  murmurs  among  the  people  at  large,  thai 
it  was  thought  proper  to  drop  the  fcheme  altogether.    At  firft  the  royal 
pair  were    overwhelmed  with  addreffes  and  congratulations,  many  oi 
them  of  a  very.difagreeable  kind.     The  queen  was  conftrained  to  give 
audience  to  a  deputation  of  females  of  the  very  loweft  clafs,  fome  oi 
whom   were    among   thofe  v/ho  had  attempted  to  murder  her  a  few 
nights  before.     Thefe,  by  one  whom  they  had  chofen   for  their   prefi- 
dent,  demanded  the  liberty  of  all  prifoners  who  were  not  malefaftors, 
deferters  not  excepted.     The  Count  de  Luxemburg  then  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  queen,  the^pardon  of  thofe  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
who  had  been  obliged  to   fly  into   foreign  countries,    viz.   the    count 
d'Artois,  the  princes  of  Conde,  and  Conti,  which  was  agreed  to.    The 
fair  prefident  of  this  illuflrious  band  is  faid  to  have  appeared  fo  pretty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  fufrer  her  to  depart  without  a  kifs. 
The  mob  having  thus  prefumed  fo  far,  foon  ran  into  the  greateft  exr 
celTes  ;  and,  aifuming  the  power  of  life  and  death,  Ihewcd  a  determi^ 
nation  to  proceed  to  execution  in  a  fummary  way  againft  every  orm 
who  was  obnoxious  to  them  ;  but  having  put  to  death  in  this  manner  1 
baker,  with  fome  circumftances  of  barbarity,  the  Afiembly  inftantly  dei' 
termined  to  put  the  capital  under  martial  law.      This  was  attended| 
with  fo  good  an  efleft,  tliat  in  a  Ihort  tim.e  the  difturbances  ceafed,  and? 
the    Aftembly  were  no  more  interrupted  in  their  deliberations.     Onl)4| 
a  hngle  attempt  has  been  made  to  refcue  the  king,  and  this  ended  veryj 
unfortunately  for    the   projcftor,  the  marquis  le  Faveras.       In  confe-| 
quence  of  the  difcovery,  this  nobleman,  with  his  wife,  who  is  alfo  prin"«| 
ccfs  of  Anhalt  Chambourg,  were  taken  into  cuftody.    One  of  the  wit-j 
neffes  againft  them  was  M.  de  St.  Prieft,  iecretary  of  ftate.     He  depof-j 
ed,  that,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  he  was  accofled  by  an  unknown 

gentleman, 
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ntleman,  who  afterwards  owned  himfelr  to  De  lae  marquis    e  Fa.  e- 

as.     This  ilranger  told  him  that  he  felt  for  the  king  and  royal  faml) . 

,nd  was  ready   t"o  facnfice  himfclf  if  he  could  prcferve  them  irom  the 

difafters  which  threatened  hoth  them  and  the  kingdom  in  general.  The 

privileges  of  the  clergy   and  --^^'^'V^'^' ';f' ''}'f'''X^^^ 
'  Ld  he  had  a  force  of  1200  men  ready  to  a6t  againft  the   Na  lonal   Al- 
lembVy   and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette        Tlie  defign  is  ^-ther  fajc    o 
have    b«n  that  the  marquis,   M.  Bailli,  and  the  mavor,  flrould  have 
en  murdered  in  the  firf^   place;  after  which    the  king  and  queen 
■re  to  have  been  efcorted  to  Lifle,  m  Flanders  by  a  band  of  3000  vol- 
teers      The  guard  at  the  barrier  towns,  it  is  laid,   had  been  gained 
cr  to'this  fcheme.  and  a  loan  of  three-or  four  millions  procured  f  or 
•ttinc  it  in  execution.     A  committee  of  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot    and 
;t  hav-ina  appeared  to  them  that  the  marquis  was  really  concerned^  m 
■the  affait-,  he  was  impeached,  tried,  and  condemned  by  21  juages  againft 
TO   to  make  the  Amende  Honourable,  and  then  to  be  hanged  ;  but  as  the 
.Vew  regulations  required  that  four-fifths  of  the  judges  Hrould  be  unan- 
imous before  a  prifoner  could  be  condemned,  the  execution  o.  the  ien- 
tence  was  fufpended  :  But  on  the  l8th  of  February  1  790,  he  was  again 
condemned  to  make  the    Amende  HonouarbU  before  the  gate  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Nortre  Dame,   from   thence    to   be  drawn  in  a  cart  to  the 
Place  de  Greve.  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  a  l.gnted  flambeau  of  two 
pounds  weight  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  linen  frock  covered  with 
brimf!:one,  having  a  label  on  his  bread,  with  the  words  Conspirator 
AGAINST  THE  Statk,  wrote  upon  it  in  large  charaaers.     And  lalllv, 
having  confeffed,  on  his  knees,  the  crimes  meditated  againft  his  coun- 
try,  and  begged  pardon  of  God,  his  country,  hisfovereign,  and  jufticc, 
he  was  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  ereacd  for  the  purpole     This  feverc 
fentence  was  put  in  execution  next  day,  without  the  leaft  mitigation 

No  inftitulion  does  the  AfTembly  more  honour  than  the    unlimited 
toleration  in  religious  matters,  which  has  at  lengtn  taken  place  m  that 
once  intolerant  country  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this   impor- 
tant point  was  carried  without  a  divifion.     By  thisaa   of  toleration, 
every  perfon,  of  whatever  profeiTion,  the  Jewilh  only  excepted,  is  en- 
titled  to  bear  offices  in  the  ftate,   whether  civil  or  militaiy:  nor  can 
any  thing  be  accounted  an  unlawful  impediment,  except  disobedience 
to  fome  of  the  decrees  of  the  National    Affembly.       Thus  it  appears, 
that  Catholics   at  laft  can  fliew   unlimited   toleration    to  Proteftan  s, 
while  the  latter,  in  fome  countries,  cannot  bear  with  one  another  with- 
out the  fecuritv  of  a  Tefl  AH  ;  and  while  they  are  thus  new-modelling 
the  government,  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  every  method  is  ufed 
10  extinguifn  the  debts  of  the  French  nation,  without  overburthening 
the  people  with  taxes  ;  a  confideration  which  feems  to  have  been  long 
forgotten  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  tax  is  feldom  taken  off  after  being 
once  laid  on  ;  while  the  produce  feems  to  be  employed  for  the  purpoies 
of  luxury  and  idlenefs  to  individuals,  rather  than  to  fupply  the  exigen- 
ces  of  the  ftate.     Even  the  Jews  at  Bourdeaux,  and  fome  other  places, 
have  had  their  privileges  confirmed  to  them,  which  are  very  confiderable 
viz.  a  libertyof  partaking  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  of  purchafing  prop- 
erty voting'at  eleaions,  ferving  offices  military  ana  civil,  and  dilcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  them,  even  on  the  fabbath  day.       Another  refolution 
hat  paffed,  that  there  fhall  be  no  diftmaion  of  orders   m   France,   in 
■        r    •      »  confcqncnc^ 
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conrequcnce  of  ^AJ•h.ch  the  whole  body  of  nobility  are  annihilated  Al 
thud  icfoluuon  determines,  that  it  il.all  not  be  la\vfui  for  the  o^r  J 
of  the  police  to  .mprifon  any  perfon,   by  xvay  of  comaLn    fn  ^ 

than  three  days,  without  bringing  him  to  a  trial.   *^°''''^'^"'  f^'"  "^^^e 

.aj.n,  ,he  Baaile,  and  for  , wo  dayl  befo/J'^nd  a t  1  "c'  :c™.he 
po(r,n,„ty  of  ...  ,,„«.ng  fo  foon.  At  a  d.ftance,  thrtrapTafli™  W 
appc.  red  c.ly  as  an  aft  of  heroifn,,  (landing  on'  i  ft»  and  the"  lofe 
po h.,ca  connexion  u  had  wilh  the  Rcvolu.ion  h  loft  in'  Ihe  b  IHancv 
of  ,hc  a,clueve„,ent.      But  we  a,e  ,o  confider  it  as    the  (I  cL  I   o     he 

Sk   "a'stbfdrh"  'the™'"'  ^"'  'T'"""^  ''"  *=  ■«•-      The  B  r! 

The  Natiorral  Ailembly,  before  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Baflile 
was  futing  at  Verfadles     twelve  miles   diftant   from   Pam.     About   a 
.M-cck  before  the  nhng  of  tlie  Parihans,  and  their  taking  the  slftTe   i 
jvas  difcovered  that  a  plot  was  forming,  at  the  head  of  which  wa     the 

t  onal  AITembly,  fcjzuig  its  members,  and  thereby  cruflrn?  bv  ;,  /ly. 
^.  ,....,  all  hopes  and  profpeas  of  forming  a  freVgo:.;nLnr  F^^ 
the  fake  of  humanity,  as  xvellasoffreedom.it  is  well  this  plan  did 
nm  fucceed.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to  Ihew  how  dreadfu llv  vin, 
d>«i  ve  ^nd  cruel  are  all  old  governments,  when  they  are  luccelsful  a- 
gainft  what  they  call  a  revolt.  ^         luctciiiui  a- 

This  plan  mud  have  been  fome  time  in  contemplation  ;  becaufe  -in 

order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  was  necefTary  to  colka  a  large  mill. 

tary  force  round  Pans,  and  to  cut  off  the  comrrainication  betw4nThat 

cuy  and  the  Rational  AITembly  at  Verfaillcs.     The  troopfdea  ned ^o 

tn.s  fe.vice  were  chiefly  the  foreign  troops   in  the  pay  of  France   and 

who,  for  th.s  particular  purpofe,  were  di'.wn  from  the  diftant  nr^vi^.: 

ces  where  the^  were  then  Rationed.     M^hcn  th.y  were    colkaed      o 

the  aniounto    between  twenty-five  and    ^j^,       thl^nlaSl,"  wt^L^ 

cd  tune  to  put  the  plan  nito  execution.     The  minifhs'  vJho  w^i'  ten 

,n  ofhce,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the  Revolution,  v.'ere  inft  n U.  d  " 

nulled   and  anew    miniruy  formed  of  thoie   who   had   conccued  t^  c 

projca  ;  among  whom  was  Count  de  Eroglio,  and  to  his  fhi;    as  ,iy. 

en    he  command  of  thofe  troops.  Tlie  charaaer  of  this  man   ^de  cr  L 

ed  to  me  in  a    ctter  which  I  communicated   to    Mr.  K.nke    hJ£nfh^ 

began  to  write  his  bool     and  from  an  authority  which  Mr.  B  ul  e  well 

.k.u,ws  was  good  ^^^s  that  of  ^'  an  high  Hying^iaiocrat  •  cck^  and^" 

pable  of  every  mjichief.  o       .  jv  <^i,  ri.iutA, 

While  thefe  matters  were  agitating,  the    Nation;il  Affcmblv  flood  iu 

poled  tcaain       fhcy   vverc  the  devoteci   viaims,  and  they  knew  it 

i  hey  had  the    hearts  and  wifh.es   of  their  country  on  thc'r  it  e     b  i 

uuiitary  authority  thcv  had   none.      The  guard.  nfU.^  ir  '    i    i 

■  zhe  haU  where   the   N^-mb^N'  fit    readv  It  j  ^''"  '"' '"""^^^ 

m^-x.  ,mL.)  lat,  ready,  at  the  word  of  command,   to 

'  .  * 
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feize  their  perfons.  as  had  been  done  the  year  before  to  tlie  Parliament 
in  Paris.  Had  the  National  A^fembly  deferted  their  truft,  or  had  they 
exhibited  figns  of  wcaknefs  or  fear,  their  enemies  had  been  encourag- 
ed, and  the  cpuntry  depielTed.  When  the  fituation  tliey  flood  in,  the 
xraufe  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the  crifis  then  ready  to  burft  which 
Ihould  determine  their  perfonal  and  political  fate,  and  tha.t  of  their 
country,  and  probably  of  Europe,  are  taken  into  one  view,  none  but  a 
heart  callous  with  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  dependance,  can  avoid 
jnterefling  iifelf  in.tbeir  fuccefs. 

The  ArchbiCiop  of  Vienne  v.'as  at  this  time  Prefident  of  the  National 
Affembly  ;  a  perfon  too  old  to  undergo  the  fcene  that  a  few  days,  or  a 
few  hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  man  of  more  a6livity.  and  bolder 
fortitude,  v/as  necelTary  ;  and  the  National  Affembly  chofe  (under  the 
form  of  a  Vice-Prefident,  for  the  prefidency  ftill  refided  in  the  arch- 
bifliop)  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  this  is  the  only  inftance  of  a  Vice-Prefi- 
dent  being  chofen.  It  was  at  the  moment  that  this  florra  was  pending 
(July  ii)  that  a  declaration  of  rights  was  brought  forward  by  M.  de  I4 
Fayette.  It  was  haftily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only  a  part  of  a  more 
extenhve  declaration  of  rights,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  afterwards  by 
the  National  Aficmbly.  The  particular  reafon  for  bringing  it  forward 
at  this  moment  (M.  de  la  Fayette  has  fmce  informed  me)  was,  that  if 
the  National  AlTembly  fhould  fall  m  the  threatened  deftruftion  that 
then  furrounded  it,  fome  traces  of  its  principles  might  have  the  chance 
of  furviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  now  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  The  event  was  freedom  or 
flavery.  On  one  fide,  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thoufand  mert ;  on  the 
other,  an  unarmed  body  of  citizens  ;  for  the  citizens  of  Paris,  on  whoiii 
the  National  AlTembly  muft  then  im.mediately  depend,  were  as  unarm- 
ed and  as  undifciplined  as  the  citizens  of  London  are  now,  Tiie 
French  guards  had  given  flrong  fymptoms  of  their  being  attached  to 
the  national  caufe  ;  but  their  numbers  were  fmall,  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  force  that  Bj-oglio  commanded,  and  their  officers  were  in  tiie  inte- 
reft  of  Broglio. 

Matters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  the  new  miniftry  made  their 
appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that  the  Baf- 
tile  was  taken  the  14th  of  July  ;  the  point  of  time  I  am  now  fpeaking 
to,  Is  the  12th.  Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  change  of  minifiry 
reaching  Paris  in  the  afternoon,  all  tlie  play  houfcs  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment, flrops  and  houfes,  were  fhut  up.  The  change  of  miniftry 
was  coniidered  as  the  pi  elude  of  hoftilities,  and  the  opinion  was  rightly 
founded. 

The  foreign  troops  began  to  advance  towards  the  city.  The  Princa 
de  Lambefc,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  cavalry,  approached 
by  the  Place  of  Lewis  XV.  which  connefts  itfelf  with  fome  of  the 
flreets.  In  his  march^  he  infultcd  and  flruck  an  old  man  with  his 
fword.  The  f  rqnch  are  remarkable  for  their  refpeft  to  old  age,  and 
the  infolence  with  which  it  appeared  to  be  done,  uniting  with  the 
pcneral  fermentation  they  were  in,  produced  a  powerful  efFeft,  and  a 
cry  of  To  arms  /  to  arms  !  fpread  itfelt  in  a  moment  over  the  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  fcarcely  any  who  knew  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
but  defperate  refolution,  when  every  hope  is  at  ftake,  fupplics  for  a 
i5(j/|iilej   the  v/ant  of  ^rrqso     Near  where  the  Prince  de  Lambefc  was 

drav/n 
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<d;'a\v'n  up,  were  large  piles  of  flones  collected  for  building  tlie  nev," 
bridge,  and  with  thefe  the  people  attacked  the  cavalry.  A  party  of 
the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the  firing,  rufhed  from  their  quarters 
and  joined  the  people  ;  and  night  coming  on  the  caValrv  retreated. 

The  Tercets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favourable  for  defence  ;  and 
the  loftinefs  of  the  houl^es,  confifting  of  man)'  (lories,  from  wliich  great 
annoyance  might  be  given,  fecured  them  again  ft  nofturnal  enterprifes  ; 
end  the  night  was  fpent  in  providing  themfelves  Vv-itl*  every  fort  of 
weapon  they  could  make  or  procure  :  Guns,  fwords,  blackfmilh's 
liammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows,  pikes,  halbcrts,  pitchforks,  fpits, 
clubs,  &c.  &c. 

The  incredible  numbv-^rs  with  which  thcv  affemblcd  the  next  morn- 
in?,  and  the  flill  more  incredible  rcfolution  they  exhibited,  embarrafT- 
ed  and  aftonifhed  their  enemies.  Little  did  the  new  miniRry  expeft 
fuch  a  falute.  Accuftomed  to  flavcry  thsmfelves,  they  had  no  idea 
that  Liberty  was  capable  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  that  a  body  of  unarm- 
ed citizens  would  dare  tn  face  the  military  force  of  thirty  thoufand 
men.  Every  moment  of  this  day  was  employed  in  collefhing  arms, 
concerting  plans,  and  arranging  themfelves  into  the  be'l  order  which 
iuch  an  inflantaneous  m.ovement  could  afford.  Broglio  continued  ly- 
ing round  the  city,  but  made  no  farther  advances  this  day,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  night  palTed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  fuch  a  fcene  could 
pofTibly  produce. 

But  defence  only  was  not  the  objefl  of  the  citizens.  They  had  a 
caufe  at  ftakc,  on  which  depended  their  freedom  or  their  fiavery, — 
They  every  moment  expefled  an  attack,  or  to  hear  of  one  made  on  the 
National  AfTembly  ;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  moft  prompt  meafures 
:arc  fometimes  the  heft:.  The  objcft  that  now  prefented  itfelf  was  the 
Baftile  ;  and  the  eclat  of  carrying  fuch  a  fortrefs  in  the  face  of  fuch 
an  army,  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  new  miniftry,  who 
had  fcarccly  yet  had  time  to  meet.  By  fome  intercepted  correfpond- 
Cnce  this  morning,  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  M.  Def- 
•fleffelles,  who  appeared  to  be  in  their  intercft,  was  betraying  them  ; 
and  from  this  difcovery,  there  remained  no  doubt  that  Broglio  would 
reinforce  the  Baflile  the  enfuing  evening.  .  It  was  therefore  neceffa- 
xy  to  attack  it  that  day-,  but  before  this  could  be.  done,  it  M'as  firft 
neceffarv  to  procure  a  better  fupplv  of  arms  then  they  were  then  pof- 
feffed  of; 

There  was  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  depofited 
aj:  the  hofpital  of  the  invalids,  v.'hich  the  citizens  fummoned  to  furren- 
der  ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defennble,  nor  attempted  much  defence, 
they  foon  fucceeded.  Thus  fupplied,  they  marched  to  attack  the  Baf- 
tilc  ;  a  vaft  mixed  multitude  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  degrees,  and  armed 
■with  all  forts  of  weapons.  Imagination  would  fail  in  defcribing  to  it- 
felf the  appearance  of  fuch  a  proceffion,  and  of  the  anxiety  for  the 
event  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  might  produce.  What 
plans  the  miniftry  was  forming,  were  as  unknown  to  the  people  with- 
in the  city,  as  what  the  citizens  were  doing  was  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  what  movements  Broglio  might  make  for  the  fupport  or  relief  of 
the  place,  were  to  the  citizens  equally  unknown.  All  was  myftery 
and  hazard. 

That  the  BafUle  was  attacked  with  an  enthufiafm  of  heroifm,   fuch 
Only  as  the  highefl;  animation  of  liberty  could  infpire,   and  carried  in 

the 
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c  t  1  ^  vc  k  an  event  which  the  world  Js  fully  poffeffcd 
the  fpacc  of  a  few  If  ;".^';^/^"^^'Ji\f  the  attack,  but  brlnghig  into  view 
Of.    I  ^™  "Ot  undertalung  a  detail  o  '^^   .       -^    which  fell 

the  confpu.cv  againft  t^.e  n    -^^^^^^  ,^,,,  ,„i,ift  y  were  doonv 

with  the  Ballile.       i"^  piuui  ^  .        j     ^    ,^  .^1^^^.  ^^^ 

't/llltVlo -be  wimea  .ha.  .  panlc.a.  H<lory  and  ^cfcn^.^on  of 
tUis  celebrated  engine  of  .yranny  wevc  ™^    Pubhc      At  pre    n 

can  only  ."f-- ->' •-^,74',"  f«  "/r  nd        .0  .ITnxv  .hofe  unhappy 
horrible  machines,   ealcula.ecl  '"i   g'-"      »      n-onarch,  or  even  of  bis 

r;rf.e  ^;';rer  sr  ?,e™S"^  aJa!;;?^  ^- .~"  -ge,  abo.. 

S    Ion"    in  weight,    was  founa  wi.h  *=  *f '^  t^A.^'J.S 
Iho  bad  probably  lingered  ou.  a  great  part  of  '-  -^a  =  -  rt..U,c.  i  ^ 

manfion.  Among  the  pnioners   'f'^,''fjl    "^^%a,  „obleman.     The 
White,  a  S-.rn,a„     and    be  ea     ^^^^^^^^  ;^     ;,. 

\ai  at  in^  d  d  appear  that  any  lemarkable 

;:ZS:'t:.::X^:\^^-^  of  p^Lers  ^^  ^he.  Ba^e  have 

,ng  xs  now  to.^ly  deuro^^^   beginning  of  the  month  of  February  1790, 
b'^Vt^b'!:rod;:rs   a^^  had   expofed  the.  hves  m 

by  thoie  ""l^J  ^    MaiUard,  wlio  prefented  the  gift  of  thefe  pa- 

.  "tT^^de  \he   following  fpeech.     "  bentlemen,    we  are  poor,  and 

.vith  an  offering  which,  we  flatter  Gurfeivcs,  will  ^^\'  "^^'llfston, 
our  co',ntrv,  and,  we  hope,  glorious  to  ourfelves.  It  is  ihcLaJtJ^ton^ 
onhcBM-'  The  gift  was  received  with  the  loudeft  applaufe. 
-^The  fmolitlon  oflhis  place,  wher.  people,  without  any  crime  ex^ 
rent  n^Hps  having  siven  offence  to  a  ftrumpet,  might  be  fuddenly 
cept  p.i  ^;_^P^  ^;^r *"'='  §  deftroyed  In  a  fliort  time,  muft  give  pleafure 

;re^4r;^iend  ohumTnlty?  UnLckily  great  numbers  of  the  papers 
uT  ZJlTh  were  burnt  by  the  mob  ;  but  fuch  as  have  been  preferv- 
STnniar  ZZ  Ihe  wal  in  whi.i  the  pnfon=rs  were    ometimes 

rat±nfoLtr.'-^^;r;hil\W^^^ 

had  fent  to   S— e,  to  know   under  what  name  F Ihouia  d 

enterre^^  ,  The 
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The  deftiuaionoftheBaflile  has  again  called  the   attention   r.f  .t 
public  to  a  piece  of  hiftory,  which  engaged  the  pens  oflvTaL   L   '^ 
of  the  hft  and  beginning  of  the  prefent  centuHe^s!      In  The  vlr  /^r '' 
.      a  fhort  time  after  the  death  of  the  caidinal  Mazarine    .n  ^     I        '' 
prdoner  was  fent  to  the  afle  of  St.    M  ra  ret     in    t   e   Med'..  "^ 

^ear  Provence.     This  perfon  alwax-s  wo.'e  a  h  ack  mafk^nn      rf  I"' 
Of  ,ron,  but  on  cx.m.n^t:cn  found\o  confift  of  bhdcfelv  f  ^.^t  h:.'; 

,^n?u"h  !'  ""  ''^ri°"  ^^^  ^P^^"'^^'    -^  fixed  w  th  a  padtr 
,n  fuch  a  manner   tJut  he  could  not  put  k  offhimfelf.  theu.h  he  could 
eat  and  onnk  wuhouL  bcmg  greatly  incommoded  by  it.     lifwas  tre.t 
f.d  wul,  the  greatell  refpea,  infomuch,  that  the  gov^^rx^or  of  tL  caSe 
Jh.re  he  was  kept,  always  waked  on  him  bare-headed,  and  never  f^t 
aown  m  h,s  prefence  but  u  wasunderftood  that  any  difcoverv  of  htm 
felf  would  be  attended  w  th  immediate  death        iZ  ,     ^^'>  ^\}^^'^' 
vvcll  made,  and  had  fomething  engagtg  fn  the'  fou'      onns^Te':!'! 
according  to  the  account  of  an  old  phyhcian,  who  had  feen  the  Imver 
part  of  his  face,  m  examining  his  tongue  when   fick     W,..         ! 
was  very  dark,  and  the  |lcin  of  the  reftof  hLLdy  b'^wn  Ih  "7A^^^ 
er  complained  of  his  fituation,  or  difcovered  the   leaf>  T^r     ."^''^  "5"^- 
liberty.     He  amufed  himfelf  ^ith  p  ayLron  the   .uit  r     f^^^"/"' 
were  given  to  fupply  him  ^vith  eve'ry^l dngt  requfi^d  ,\ut  his^chS 
paffion  feemed  to  be  for  fine  laces  and  linen^  His  rink  and  quili  v  were 
urmoubtedly  very  high    as  appeared  from  the  refped  ihjThimnot 
only  by  the  governor,  but  by  the  prime  miniiler  of  Francrtho  once 
paid  him  a  viHt  during  his  confinement  m  the  ifle  of  St.  MarlretTnd 
Viever  fat  down  in  his  prefence.     The  prifoner  himfel     ho  vfver    d"d 

ry  oThiife  f  whiVrm    f.^     ^'f''"  '"  ^"  P°^'^^^  ^°  make  a  difcove! 
ry  or  t^imielt,  which  might  have  been  accounted  accident;,!     ;f  ,.,^  i  i 

undoubtedly  have  been  done.  The  room  in  which  he  taslnfinrdhd 

but  one  window,  which  looked  towards  thefea.   A  barber  one  cW  per 

pived  fomething  white  floating  under  the  prifoner's  window  and  ta' 

ZVml'/r^  ''  ^'  ^?  ""V  ^"^  ^''''  "-^^^^IX  folded  up"  whirh  ha" 
had  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  writing.     The  unfrfDeain^ 

ly  by  the  cniei  i^^^^":^^^:^:^^^^ 

prifoner  had  been  fo  long  confined.     Another  time  the  pHfone™-ot 
.ome  words  vnth  a  fork  upon  a  fmall  filver  difh,   and  tl^ew  "  ou    o5 

.■e,.„v.a  frojn  this  place  of  connne„,e„.   ,o   "he  Eaftile     wh    e  t"? 
mamed  t,ll  the  fme  of  his  death,  November  ,,th    ,-ot       Af,  '    m? 

fme'ie'd  in'dl  "'fr''"^^  l™-  "'=  '°^"'   = ''  '^'^'^'^  P^-     ^ 
interred  m  dnferent  places.     Orders  ^vcre  given  to  burn  all  hi.  rlrnk^? 

Jmen,  matrafs,  and  coverlets.     Even  the  panes    ot   .kf^   in    th  * 

pLmcfed^i^aTr^^ff  ^°^'^''  ''?  -'^^^  ofit t^Vd  :  d  z: 

Such  extraordinary  fecrecy  could  not  but  excite  the  cnrinrfx,  ^f  .i 
yuM.ctnapropo„io„abled4rec;  but  it  vv.ttTci  hatVbe:f 'Xl'lp 

any 
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iciiy  of  thofe  concerned  in  it  to  divulge  the  Icaft  article.     M.  Chamil- 
lard  was  the  la(l  miniflcr  to  whom   tlic   fecret  was  known.     When 
on  his  death  bed,   his  ion  in  law,   Marflial  de  Feuilladc,  conjured  hin:i 
to  tell  him  who  -this  pnfoner  was  ;  but  he  replied,   that  it  was  a  (late 
fecret   and  he  had  fworn  net  to  reveal  it.    While  the  prifoiier  reihain- 
ed  in  the  Eaftile,  he  found  means  to  converfe  with  another  perfon  con- 
fined  in  an  adjacent  apartment,    through  the  funnels  of  the  chimnies. 
The  latter  aft.cd  him   why  he  concealed  his  name,   and  why  he  was 
ihut  up  there  ;,  but  he  replied,  that  his  confeflion  would  cofl  him  his 
life,  and  occahon  the  deflruftion  of  all  thofe  to  whom  he  might  reveal 
the  fecret.     Many  conjeftures  have  been  formed  concerning  this  cx- 
iraordinaiy  peifonage.     Some  have  imagined   that  he  was  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  a  turbulent  nobleman  who  took  an  aflive  part  in  the  civil 
wars   during  the   minority  of  Louis  XIV.  and  was  faid  to  have  been 
Jcilkd  by  the  Turks  at  the   fiege  of  Candia.     But  this  opinion   is   un- 
doubtedly  refuted  by  the  profound  refpeft  on  all  occaiions  (hewn  to 
this  prifoner  by  the  grcateft  perfonages  in  the  kingdom.     Other  imag- 
ine that  he  was  the  count  de  Yermandois,  a  natural  fon  of  Louis  XIV, 
The  caufe  of  his  imprifonment  is  faid  to  have  been  his  giving  the  dau- 
phin a  box  in  the  ear  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
fnan  with  the  iron   mafli  was  confined  in  166:,  and  that  the  count  de 
Vermandois  was  only  born  in  1667.     A  third  party  fuppofe   him  to 
have  beeen  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  rebelled  againft  James  II.    He 
ivasfentencedtobebeheaded,and  thefentence  faid  to  be  put  in  execution. 
A  report,however,went,tha£  the  duke  did  not  really  fufler ;  but  that  one 
of  his  followers,  wlio  refembled  him,  had  the  courage  to  die  in  his  Head. 
This  opinion  is  ftill  more  untenable  than  the  former  ;    but  it  is   now 
faid  to  be  fully  manifeft,  from  an  original  letter  from   the   princefs  of 
Modena  to  the  duke  de  Fronfac,  that  he   was  twin-brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  born  only  four  hours   after   him.      Thus  the  unfortunate 
prince,  through  the  jealoufy  and  bigotry  of  the  times,  was  forever  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  v/orld  all  his  life-time,  and  lingered  out  ari 
ufelefs  and  melancholy  life.     This    account  feems  to  be  the  only  prob- 
able  one,  as  it  explains  at  once  the  very  great  rcfpeO:  {hewn  to  the  prif- 
oner, and  likewile  the  circumftance,  olherwife  unaccountable,  that,   a* 
the  time  of  his  confinement,  no  perlon  of  confc<]uence  difappeaied  iti 
Europe. 

Ihe  foregoing  account  pf  tbe  Revolution  in  France,  is  taken  froir^t 
Kincaid's  Geographical  Grammar,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  by  an  impartial  hand  ;  and  we  give  it  as  the  befl  account,  in 
detail,  of  this  event,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  of  any  that  has  com.e  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

W^e  are  not  furniflied  with  materials  fufficiently  authentic  and  con- 
nefted,  to  authorise  a  derail  of  the  interefting  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  courfe  of  the  t'AO  laft  years,  1791  and  1792.  Vv^e  can  on^ 
Jy  fay  in  general,  that  the  Revolution  is  not  yet  completed — that  a 
Counter-Revolution  has  been  fet  on  foot  by  the  French  emigrants,  in 
^vhichthe  United  powers  of  Auflria,  Pruffia,  part  of  the  Germanic 
body,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  are  engaged — that  their  forces,  to  the 
yraount,  it  is  faid,  of  upwards  500,000  men,  are  now  on  the  borders  of 
France — that  France  is  torn  by  violent  internal  diffenfions — that  the 
National  Affemblv,  on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  palled  a  decree,  "  revoking 

the 
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(he  authority  cntrufted  by  the  conftitutlon  to  Louis  XVf.  an4  fuf* 
pending  him  from  that  moment,  until  a  National  Convention  fhall  have 
decreed  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  purfued  for  preferving  the  Na* 
tional  Independence — 'that  the  primary  affemblies  were  to  tonvene  on 
the  sGthof  Auguft,  toeleft  their  delegates  to  the  National  Convention, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September — -that  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  have  named  four  commifTioners,  for  the  four  armies, 
who  have  power  to  iffue  mandates  of  arreft,  and  pronounce  the  fuf- 
penfion  and  difmifioyi  o^  ilio.  Gainal  and  Sta/f  Officers,  -who  a£t  affainft 
the  general  fafety — and  that  the  following  decree  of  acculation  againft 
M.  La  Fayette,  was  paflcd  on  t.V  18th  of  Auguft. 

L  It  appears  to  this  Alfcmbly  that  there  is  juft  ground  for  accufatiort 
again  ft  M.  la  Fayette,  heretofore  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
North, 

II.  The  Executive  Power  fliall  in  the  more  expeditious  manner  pof- 
fible,  put  the  prefent  decree  into  execution  ;  and  all  conftituent  author- 
ities, all  citizens,  and  all  foldiers,  are  hereby  enjoined,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  fecure  his  perfon. 

III.  The  Affembly  forbids  the  Army  of  the  North  anv  longer  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  General,  or  to  obey  his  orders  ;  and  flriftly  enjoin, 
that  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhall  furnifli  any  thing  for  the  troops,  or  pay 
any  money  for  their  ufe,  but  by  the  orders  of  M.  Dumourier. 

To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  objefts  aimed  to  be  accompliPned 
by  the  Counter  Revolutionifts  we  add  the  following  fummary  of  the 
Manifesto  on  the  part  of  the  combined  forces  of  Austria  and 
Prussia. 

The  King  of  France  fliall  name  the  frontier  town  of  his  kingdom  to 
which  he  defires  to  repair.  The  Duke  of  Brunfwick  fliall  fend  him  a 
guard,  befides  his  Military  lioufehold,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Princes,  his  brothers.  '      - 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  PrufTia  do  not  defire  that  the  kingdom 
of  France  fiiould  be  difmembered  in  any  of  its  franchifes  ;  nor  do  they 
wifh  to  intermeddle  in  the  government. 

They  dcfire  the  refloration  of  the  King  to  his  liberty  and  full  au« 
thority,  the  Minifcers  to  their  altars,  and  property  to  its  proprietors. 

The  Deputies  to  the  firfl  and  fecond  Legiflature  fhall  be  tried. 

The  National  Alfcmbly  and  the  city  of  Paris  are  anfwerable,  upon 
their  heads  and  effefts,  for  the  life  of  the  King,  and  that  of  all'the 
Royal  Family,  to  commence  from  the  dav  of  the  publication  of  the 
Manifeflo. 

Every  man  who  fliall  be  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands,  fiiall  be 
treated  as  a  rebel,  and  tried  according  to  military  law. 

Every  man  taken  in  the  a6l  of  firing  or  throwing  flones  from  his 
windows,  fhall  be  put  to  the  fword,  and  his  houfe  burnt  or  demoliflied. 

The  National  guards  are  enjoined  to  maintain  good  order,  and  arc 
refponfiblc,  as  well  as  all  adminidrators,  both  colleftivelv  and  individ- 
ually, upon  their  heads  and  effefts,  for  every  event. 

The  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  the  PrufTlan  army,  will  protefb  all  in- 
dividuals that  (hall  declare  for  the  King  ;  and  the  faid  army  is  prohib- 
ited, under  pain  of  death,  from  committing  any  aft  of  vengeance  or 
juftice,  without  receiving  orders, 

Th« 
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tHe  Du.e  of  B.-unrw.U.m  retain  in  his  pay  all  .e.i.ents  ov  .iU- 
tary  that  ihall  declare  for  tl- Km  j-,  ,^,   King's  dc 

No  pardon  will  be  g"^\f  ^^^^^^  ,^,^,  he  may  appomt. 
parture,  and  l^'%P^^^^g^^^Vrancerd  Navarre,  was  born  m   ^754,/uc- 
^   Lewis  XVI.  king  of  ^^^"^f^"^  married,   177°'   ^«  ^^"* 

ceedcd  his  grandfather  Lewis  ^^^^^^  ^^^„  '  ,^hd      f. 

Antonictta,  fifter  of  the  cmpcioi  o  ^orn  on    the   19th  of  De- 

f:  a-  M't^L'dlTwI  Jof^h  Xa'°e"F,.nc;s,  dauphin  of  France. 

cemberi77»'^"^^^'^     ^       ^  ,    ,      n-/i 

born  aaober  22,  17^1 .  knowledge  of  the  hillory 

of  France,  may  con  uUCtctosC       ^^         ^^^^.^^_ 


t!^a^l^:V^r^'  and  SuUVs  Memoirs. 


Situation  and  extent. 

IV TM  .  Decrees. 

}:^'^''\  f  10  Ld  3  eaft  longitude 

Length    700  1   between   \     5  ^^^1  44  north  latitude. 
Breadth  500  J  I  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^„^  ,^^  At. 

Bo.N.A.i.s.]p.W^^^^^^^^^^ 

hy  the  Bay  of  B^^y^nd  .e  Pyrei^an  Mc..^^^^^ 

from  France,  on  the  North  ,  a-.-  oy 

'"itTs  n^w'ciivided  into  fourteen  diflrias, befides  iflandsiuthe  M.d. 

terrauean;  as  in  the  following  table  : 
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Possessions  in  other  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

1.  In  Africa.  On  the  Coaft  of  Barbary,  the  towns  of  Ccuta,  Of-ari, 
Melilla,  and  Mafalquivir  :  the  Canary  I  Hands,  viz.  Canaria,  Ferro, 
Teneriflc,  &c.  The  iflands  of  Annabon  and  Delpo,  under  the  Equator. 

2.  In  Afia.  The  Philippine  Iflands  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
Luzon,  whofe  capital  is  Manilla.  The  Marian,  the  Caroline,  and  Pa- 
laos  Iflands. 

3.  In  America,  imvaenk  provinces,  much  larger  than  alPEurope, 
mofl  of  which  are  aflonifhingly  fertile. 

(1,)  In  North  America,  Louifiana,  California,  Old  Mexico,  or  Nevv 
Spain,  New  Mexico,  both  the  Floridas. 

(2,)  In  the  \Veft-Indies,  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  one  half  of  St.  Domin- 
go, Potorico,  Trinidad,  Margarcta,  Tortuga,  &c. 

(3.)  In  South-America,  Terra-Firma,  Peru,  Chili,  Tucuman,  Para- 
guay, Patagonia. 

Thefe  extenfive  countries  we  have  already  defcribed. 

Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  included  Por- 
tugal, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Iberia,  and  Hef- 
peria,  as  well  as  Hifpania.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars, 
divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior  ;  the  Citerior  contained  the  provin- 
ces lyino-  north  of  the  river  Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the 
largefl  part,  comprehended  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river.  Innumera- 
ble arc  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  underwent  ;  but  there  is  no 
country  of  whofe  ancient  hifi.ory,  at  leaft.  the  interior  part  of  it,  we 
know  lefs  than  that  of  Spain. 

Climate,  and  water.]  Excepting  the  period  of  the  equinoxial 
rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  lerene,  but  cxceffively  hot  in  the- 
louthern  provinces  in  June,  Julv,  and  Aiigufl.  The  vaft  mountains 
that  run  through  Spain  are,  however,  verv  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  refrefhing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthernmod 
parts  ;  though  thofe  towards  the  north  and  north-eaft  are,  in  the  win- 
ter, very  cold. 

The  waters  of  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  medicinal,  are  little 
known  ;  but  many  ialutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville, 
and  Cordova.  All  over  Spain  the  waters  are  found  to  have  fuch  heal- 
ing qualities,  that  they  are  outdone  by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  incloling,  and  encouraging  a  refort  to  them,  grow  every  day 
more  and  more  in  vogue,  efpecially  at  Alhamar  in  Granada. 

Mountains.]  It  is  next  to  impoffible  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  arc  fo 
numerous  :  The  chief,  and  the  highell,  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  2co  miles 
in  length,  which  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only 
five  narrow  pafTages  to  France,  and  the  road  over  the  pafs  that  fepa* 
rates  Roufilllon  from  Catalonia,  reflcfts  great  honour  on  the  engineer 
who  planned  it.  It  formerly  required  the  ftrenth  of  30  men  to  fupport, 
and  nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes  now 
do  with  eafe.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  foulh  of  Cape  Finiflerre. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Calpe,  now  called  the  Flill  of  Gibraltar,  wasin 
former  times,  knoww  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
Ihe  other,  Mount  Abyla,  lies  oppofile  to  it  in  Africa. 

Amone 
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^  •  -  «.f  Qnnin    Montfcrrat  is  particularly  worthy 

Among  the  mountains  of  SP^^^'j^^^'^^,  ^f  ,he  mod  fin^ular  in  the 

the  attent^cm  of  the   -"-/J^,^^^^^^^^  It  (lands  in  a%aft  plain, 

world,  fov  fuuationfhape  g^d^^^^^^^^^  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 

about  thirty   m.les  from  ,f  fj"  °  ,  ?     ,,  ,  n,.,l4;,ns  Monte-ferrado, 


J  A     A.A    :,nd  fo  crowned  with  an  innniie   numuci    o.  ij^.^wg, 
en   and  dv.ded    ^"^/^  "°j7^       ^^^  appearance,   at  a  diftant  view,  to 

Se  mountain  bfiHlfeen  at  a  diRance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
fnitrnumb  r  of  rocks  cut  into  conical  forms,  and  built  one  upoa 
ano  her  t^  a  prodigious  height,  or  like  a  pile  of  groito  work,  or  Gothic 
Jpl^s      Upo'n  a  niarer  vie4,  each  eone  appears  «    f  f  ^^Vi^ciTcu  n-' 

and  the  whole  compofes  an  enormous  ."^^^V  ^  o  W^ls  in  he  oh  * 
fcrcnce  and  the    Spaniards  compute    it  to  b- 

As  t  s  like  no  other  mountain,  lo   it  Itanas   quuc 
any,  though  not  very  diftant  from  fome  that  are  very  1°^^^     ')    °" 
vent  is  ercaed  on  the  mountain,  dedicated  to  our  lady  of  Mont fei rat, 
to  which  pilgrims  refort  from   the   farthe ft  parts  ^f^-J  he  ftck  re- 
poor  who  come  here   are  fed   gratis  for  three  days,  ^^f  ^^]^^^^^^^^^^ 
Lived  into  the  hofpital.     Sometimes,  on  .P'-^'^^>1;^^  .ff-^^^^^^  ["l^^ 
thoufand  perfons  arrive  in  one  day  •,  but  people  of  condit  on  P^y J^J^^ 
fonablepHce  for  what  they  eat      On  different  V^l^.^ll^'^^^^.f'^Z 
are  a  number  of  hermitages,    all  of  which  have  ^^e^rattle  chapels,  o 
naments  for  laying  niafsrwater  cifterns,  and  moft  f.  .^^I^^  ^'"^f^S'J^ 
dens      The  inhabitant  of  one  of  thefe  hermitages,   ^vhich  is  dedicate^ 
tt.  Binito,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an  -nual  entertainment  on  a 
certain  day,  on  which  day  all  the  other  hermits  are  "--^^^^  J^^^^  J^^^ 
receive  the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  "^;'""^^;" ^  "^'  ' -f.'e 
ter  divine  fervice,  dme  together.     They  meet  a  fo  ^\;Jl^;  j^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
en  the  days  of  the  faints  to  which  their  feveral  ^^^^^^^i    §1^.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
ed,  to  fay  mafs,    and  commune  with  each  other.     B"t  at  o  her  Umes 
they  live  in  a  very  folitary  and   reclufe  manner,   perform  various  pen- 
ancL    and  adher'e  to  ver'y  rigid  rules  of  abftinence,  nor  do   hey  ever 
eat  fl  fti.     Nor  are  they  allowed  to  keep  within  their  vails  e^  H  ^  dog, 
cat,  bird,  or  any  livin/thing,  left  their  attention  "^^f  j  ^e  witj^^^^^^^ 
from  heavenly- to     earthly  objeas      71^^"""^^"°!?'^^^^^^ 
there  is -6    of  lay  brothers  28,  and  of  flnging  boys  25  behdes  a  pny 
fic    n,   fu'rgeon,  and  fervants.     Mr.  Thicknefte,  who  has  pu^l^^-f  -_ 
very  particular  defcrlption  of  this  extraordinary  "^^l^^^^ri'^^^^^^^^^Ha 
ed  bv  one  of  the  hermits,  that  he  often  faw   from   his   ^^^^^V,""'   'J^^ 
iftands  of  Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  Rivers 

*  Mr.  Swinburne  eaimate.  Us  height  at  o«ty  3.3oo  feet  f  ^  ^^^-^t  J^jlff-r'  °'  '"* 
•onvwit  we,  the  Virgin  Mary  fming  at  the  toet  of  a  wck,  halt  cut  through  by  a  lav  . 
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Rivers   ak^d    Lakes.]     Thefs  are  the   Duero,   formerly  Dcmus 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Opovto  in  Portuaa]  •  the  t!' 
go  or  Tagus    which   falls    into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Lifbon  •  the 
Guardiana  falls  into  the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Finifterre  ;  as  does  the 
Guadalqvnver    nowTurio,    at   St.  Lucar  ;  and  the  Ebro,    the  ancient 
Iberus,  tails  into  the  Mediterranean  lea  below  Tortofa 
.    The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifes 
.n  Sierra  Mcrena    and  empties    itfelf  into   the   Mediterranean     near 
Huelva,  having  the  name  o[  Tinto  given  it  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters, 
which  are  as  yellow  as  a  topaz,  hardening  the  fand,  and   petrifyina  it 
m  a  moft  furprihng  manner.     If  a  flone  happen  to  fall  in,  and  reft  up- 
on another,  they  both  become,  in  a  year's  time,  perfedly  united.    This 
river  withers  a  1  the  plants  on  it.s  banks,  as  well  as  the   I'oots   of  trees, 
which  It  dies  of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters.     No  kind  of  verdure  will 
come  up  where  it  reaches,    nor  any  fiih    live   in   its   ftream        It  kills 
worms  in  cattle  when  given  them  to  drink  ;  but  in  general  no  animals 
will  drink  out  ofthisnver  excepting  goats,   whofe  ile{h   neverthelefs 
has  an  excellent  flavour,      fhefe  fingular  properties  continue  till  other 
-rivulets  run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature  :   For  when  it  paffes  by  Niebia, 
jt  is  not  different  from  other  rivers,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea 
Jix  leagues  lower  down. 

There  are  fcvcral  lakes  in  Spain.  That  of  Beneventa,  abounds  with 
iifhes,  particularly  with  excellent  trout.  Of  the  water  of  a  lake  near 
-dntjquera  lalt  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

\.n^r'*  n  }}u   "^^''^^^y'^'"  t^^o^'^  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Corunnn,  (com- 
nionly  called  the  Groyne,)  Vigo,    Cadiz,    Gibraltar,   CarthagenI,   Ali- 

^Tp'  ^If  I  u^'  •^°^''  ^'•^°'"  ^"  '^^'  ^'^^"^^  ^"d  the  haibour 

.of  Port-Mahon    m  the  ifland  of  Minorca.      The  ftrait  of  Gibraltar  di- 
.vides  Europe  from  Africa, 

.n7''''"lV°  ^°r'-^'^'^^.'^-]     ^^he  kingdom  of  Spain  might  be  one 
?.       i^'.        Ta'^  K  "I  ^T^'-J'  borders,  like  France,  upon  two 
icas     it.sinterrc6tedbyfi>:   large    ftreams,    and  by  upwards    of  fifty 
i-maller  rivers  ;  it   has   very  confiderable  mountains,  and  us  climate  is! 
nn  fome   rcfpeas     ft.  I  finer  than  that  of  France.     With  refpert  to  it 
iize,    :t  IS  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  latter  ;  however,  the  advantages  ^ 
juft  enumerated  added  to  the  immenfe  extent  and  wealth  of  the  Indies  * 
.ought  to  raife  this  monarchy  high  above  all  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope.    And  yet  the  reverfe  ,s  the  cafe  ;  Spain  is  thinly  peopled    has 
but  httle  comn^rce    few  manufaftures,    aid  what  comL^ce  it  has   s 
almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  flrangers.    notwithftanding  the  impedi- 
^Tients  thrown  in  their  way  by  government.     With   refpea  to  the  in- 
duftry   and  fertility  of  the  feveral  provinces.    Abbe  Cavaniles  diflin- 
guifhes  between  the  central  and  outward  provinces  ;  the  latter,   viz. 
Galhca,    Afturia,    Navarre,    Arragon,    Catalonia,    \^alencia     Murcia 
Granada,   and  the  fouth  of  Andalufia,  are  better  Watered  and  wooded; 

IZ%IT^-  '   A  "^r^Pu  "  '\^  '^^°'"  "^^•^^  "^^'--^  fe"'i«>  than  the" 

mirft  J  "'  '  """a  ''^'^''"  V/"  ^^^'^'^^'    '^^  advantage  of  being 

duft  rof?r'"r-r  ^'^^^-^"-bleinf^anceof  the  fertility  and  in? 
Of  Vakrict^r;  f  r'  ^"^^°^has  ftated  the  produce  of  the  province 
or  Valencia,  in  the  following  manner  :  - 

Silk, 
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French  Livers^ 

„        1     J  ^t  —         —  ao,ooo,coo 

<iilk,  2,ooo,ooolb.  valued  at^  _^  _  1,500,000 

'Hemp,  ■""  ___  .1,500,000 

w"Xoffhecoirf=rfor.,=3^oooc«r_  -        -  ^9|°.°oo 

Rice,                           ■                                  ,              .  4,500,000 

Oil,  1000,000  cwt.                                2,250,000 

Wine,  3, 000,000  cantaros,                      ___  600,000 

Dried  raifins,  60,000  cwt.    ^  ___  __  480,000 

Figs,                                          ;  300,000 

Dates,  —  — , 

46,730,000 

owned,  that  this  province  is  perhaps    lie  nciciu         ]^       u^pedinff  verv 
large  flocks  of  ftecp,   the  value  of  whcl>       ^^^^^^  ^^  g,„uSd  for 

"""''ro' ^t'^r'^Eirari  :'^fr  hem?,n':ut  a/:;^^     .0  8  500,000 

Rouen;  ^'J;°^°  d  tie  reft  is  exported  chiefly  to  different  parts  of 
^a.ns   in   Holland      derel    1^       p  ^^.^^  y  ^^   ^^^  ^^^l-trade, 

Germany.  The  F^-^^JP;^^*  Santander,  where'  wool  is  Ihipped  for 
are  harbours  °f,^^^^°\^f,f,h  produce  the  fincft  forts  of  wool,  are 
ir,"^g"o;iaT t^^ich  ^tfp^oduces  .5,000  cwt.)  Avila,  Burgos, 
andSoria.  -n^.c  rr,nft  in  the  provinces  of  Caftile  and  Earemadu- 

,     Agriculture  fl^""^,^^,'!^ J.^^f  a^rnot  produce  corn  enough  for  its 

=75— 300">'  =«:^'  '  5°°  °^."'  °'    \.   ^  p„„,„ranates    dates  piaachios 
rofemar,.,  the  ball  we.gh.ng  7501b.    ^°^2lcsT^lr^or,A  m  flavour, 

^Tc'"''  !j"T:flil^^todu're*„"?hf;';ovf„rof  t^  «!- 

England.     The  fugar-cane  ^^^/^^^  at  prelent  is  lUtl  ^    '^^.^iHs 

count  of  the  importation  of  Weft-lndia  lugar     uniy  5 

are  now  remaining  in  the  province  of  Granada      Soda    lattron    t 
CO.     The  greatcft  tobaccc-manufaaure  is  at  Seville  ,  it  ^mpi^y^^^^^^^ 
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workmen,  and  180  mules,  ufed  to  put  28  mills  in  motion.  The  buildt 
mgufed  for  this  purpofe  refembles  a  palace  in  magnificence,  and  the 
profits  It  yields,  amount  to  6.000,000  of  dollars  :  P:very  day  24,ooolb. 
of  tobacco  are  dried.  Tobacco  is  mixed  in  this  manufafture  'with  a 
fort  of  red  earth,  called  Almagra  (rubrica  frabrilis)  which  is  found  near 
Carthagena,  m  the  province  of  Murcia.  Upwards  of  looolb.  of  honey 
13  exported  ;  but  the  confumption  of  wax  is  fo  great,  that  a  great  deal 
muft  be  impm-ted  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Salt  is  very  plentiful  in 
Spam  ;  there  are  not  only  many  rich  brine-fprings,  but  large  quanti- 
ties of  rock  fait  ;  and  much  lalt  is  alfo  extrafted  from  the  lea-water. 
Unhappily,  the  fait  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  crown.  Saltpetre  a- 
bounds  in  this  country  ;  the  foil  is  impregnated  with  it,  and  many  peaf- 
ants  have  faltpetre  pits  :  If  properly  attended  to,  conaderablc  quanti- 
ties for  exportation  might  be  produced.  Tlic  wines  of  Spain  are  cele- 
brared  for  their  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  they  form  very  con- 
hderable  articles  of  exportation. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Valencia,  thofe  of  Arragon,  Granada,  and 
Murcia,  are  diftingmfhed  for  the  large  quantitic,,  of  filk  they  fupply. 
ihe  whole  produce  of  htk,  within  thefc  four  provinces,  was  eftimated, 
about  30 years  ago,  at  about  i,,5oo,oo©lb.  annuallv.  This  oroduce  has 
increafed  of  late  :  In  1776,  Granada  and  Murcia'produced  7oo.ooolb. 
and  Valencia  upwards  of  1,000,000.  In  1762,  the  filk  raifcd  in  Valen- 
cia, amounted  to  1,1,50,0001b.  in  Murcia  to  400.000,  in  Arragon  to 
170,000,  m  Granada  to  loo,ooolb.  Notwithftanding  thefe  vaft^uan- 
titles  of  filk,  the  filk  manufaftures  are  few  and  inconfiderable  in  pro- 
portion ;  fcarcely  the  fourth  part  of  thole  remain  which  were  in  a 
ftounniing  ftate  m  the  i6th  century.  Of  70,000  looms,  which  Spain 
formerly  had,  Uflariz  found  only  1 0.000  remaining  in  the  year  1724, 
Since  that  time,  their  number  has  again  increafed. 

Cotton  is  likewife  one  of  the  many  produftions  of  this  kingdom; 
Valencia,  in  good  years,  produces  I  zo^soo  cwt.  .noil  of  which  is  ex- 
ported raw.  The  beft  cott.on-manufaaures  arc  in  Valencia,  Arragon. 
and  Catalonia.  ^     ' 

Gold  and  filver  was  found  in  the  mines  in  very  connderable  cjuanti*- 
ties  during  the  times  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  even  afterwards  by 
the  induftrious  Moors.  At  prefent  onlv  a  few  iilver  mines  are  work- 
ed, among  which,  that  at  Guadalcornal.  in  the  province  of  Eftrema- 
dura,  is  the  moft  important.  It  was  formerly  worked  to  very  great 
advantage  by  German  adventurers,  but  it  is  at  prefent  greatly  on  the 
dechne  ;  It  is  faid  to  have  produced,  while  in  a  iBourifhing  ftate,  to  the 
amount  of  60,000  ducats  a  week.  A  few  filver  mines  are  found  in 
the  provinces  of  Granada,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia.  Arragon  produ- 
ces a  great  deal  of  iron,  moft  of  which  is  exported  as  it  is  brought  from 
the  mines,  and  i$  imported  again  when  manufaaured  abroad.  This 
province  produces  likewife  very  large  quantities  of  lead  ;  the  clear 
profttsofoneof  thefe  lead  mine's,  at  Binares,  amounted  to  3,000.000 
dollars  in  fcven  years,  Quickfilver  is  found  in  the  rich  mines  of  Gua- 
dalcornal  and  Almada.  The  firft  who  worked  them  were  Germans  ; 
the  celebrated  Fuger,   fo  confpicuous  for  his  wealth   in    Charles  the 

AM    ^'7^'  ^'^^  ^^^  "^  ^'^^  ^'^^^^^  ^""""^  *^^^  "^'"^  '^^  Almada.     In  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  the  produce  of  quickfilver,  amounted  to 
J5,000  cwt.  the  whole  of  which  is  fent  over  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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pofe  of  altnagamating  ;  and  the  fale  of  (juickfilver  to  ftrangcrs  is  fevere- 
ly  prohibited, 

Spain  is  indebted  to  German  mineralgolifts  for  the  difcover^'of  feme 
rich  mines  of  cobalt  :  The  moft  important  of  them  is  that  of  GiOan,  in 
Arra^Dn.  Bcfides  metals,  the  mineral  kingdom  affords  many  valuable 
articles,  among  which  the  quarries  of  marbltj  alabaf^er,  and  other  ufeful 
ftones,  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

Spain  now  firft  begins  to  think  of  facilitating  trade,  by  the  cflabllfh- 
ment  of  a  bank,  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  inland  communication, 
by  means  of  good  roads  and  canals.  A  paper-bank  was  eftablifhed  in 
1782,  an  Eafl-India  Company  incorporated  in  1785,  and  a  large  canal 
begun  near  Zarago^a  in  1784. 

All  the  exports  of  Spain,  moft  articles  of  which  no  other  European 
country  can  fupply,  arc  eftimated  at  only  80,000,000  livers,  or 
3,333,3331.  ftcrling  ;  a  very  inconfiderahle  amount,  as  will  appear 
from  the  above  fpecification  of  the  excellent  and  various  articles  of 
production.  The  moft  impcitant  trade  of  Spain  is  that  which  it  car- 
ries on  with  its  American  provinces.  The  chief  imports  from  thefe 
cxtenfive  countries  confifl  of  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  pearls,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  cochineal,  red  wood,  fkins,  rice,  medicinal  herbs  and  barks, 
as  fafafras,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  Vanilla,  Vicunna  wool,  fugar,  and  to- 
bacco. In  1784,  tl'.e  total  amount  of  the  value  of  Spanifli  goods  ex- 
ported to  America,  was  195,000,000  rcales  de  vellon  ;  foreign  com>- 
jnodities,  238.000. GOO.  r.  d.  v.  The  imports  from  America  were  valued 
at  900,000,000  reales  de  vellon,  in  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones  % 
and  upwards  of  3O0,0O0;OC0  in  goods.  In  the  GaTcta  de  Madrid,  1787, 
(Feb.  solh)  it  was  ftated,  that  the  exports  to  America  (the  Indies)  from 
the  following  twelve  harbours  :  Cadiz,  Corunna,  Malaga,  Seville,  St, 
Lucar,  Santander,  Canarias,  Alicante,  Barcelona,  Tortofa,  Gipon,  St. 
Scbaflian,  amounted,  in  1785.  to  767,249,787  reales  de  vellon;  the 
duties  paid  on  thefe  exports  amounted  to  28,543,702  reales  de  vellon. 
The  imports,  both  in  goods  and  money,  from  America  and  the  Weft- 
India  iilufids,  amounted  in  the  fame  year  to  1,266,071.067  realesde  vel- 
lon, and  the  duties  to  65,472,195  reales  de  vellon.  The  profits  of  the 
merchants  Irom  the  whole  American  trade  was  valued  at  5,000.000 
dollars. 

With  refpeft  to  European  commerce,  the  balance  is  generally  againft 
Spain,  and  thofc  loffes  muft  be  made  up  by  the  produce  of  its  Ameri- 
can provinces.  All  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Great -Britain,  amount- 
ed, in  1785,  to  697,7121.  ftcrling  ;  the  imports  from  Great-Britain,  to 
788,0641.  fterling.  In  1784,  the  exports  were  646,526;  the  imports 
8o8,6g81.  fterling. 

Animal  prOduction's'V  The  Spanifli  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of 
BY  SEAAND  i-ANo.  J  Andalufia,  are  thouglit  to  be  the  handfomcft 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  fcrviccable.  The 
king  does  all  hs  can  to  monopolife  the  fineft  breed  for  his  own  ftables 
and  fervice.  Spain  furnifhes  likewifc  mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and 
their  wild  bulls  have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  bull-feafts  were  the 
moft  magnificent  fpeftacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhi-bit,  nor  are 
they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beafts  of  prey  that  infeft 
Spain,  which  is  well  ftored  with  all  the  game  and  wild  fowl  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  already  defcribed-,  THe 
Spanilh  feas  afford  excellent  fifli  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  anchovies, 
which  are  here  cured  in  great  pevfec^ion*  PpruLAiiO.v^ 
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puLATiON,  INHABITANTS,  MANNERS,  I     Spain,  formerly  thc moilT 
CUSTOMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.    J  populous  kingdom  in  Eu- 


Population. 
c\ 
rope,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.  Thij  is  owing  partly  to  the  great 
drains  of  people  fent  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the 
natives,  who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another 
caufe  may  he  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers  of  ecclefiaftics,  of 
both  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Some  writers  have  given  fev- 
eral  other  caufes,  ftich  as  their  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  the  final  ex- 
pulfion  of  that  people.  The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have 
been  computed  by  Feyjoo,  a  Spanifii  writer,  to  amount  to  9,250,000  ; 
count  Aranda  makes  them  as  ftatedin  the  Table. 

The  perfons  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpeeially  the  Caf- 
tilians  ;  Their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances 
are  very  cxpreffive.  The  court  of  Madiid  has  of  late  been  at  great 
pains  to  clear  their  upper  lips  of  muflachocs,  and  to  introduce  among 
them  the  French  drefs,  inflead  of  their  b^ack  cloaks,  their  fhort  jerkin, 
flrait  breeches,  and  long  Toledo  fwords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks.  The  Spaniards,  before  the  accefhon  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  their  throne,  affefted  that  antiquated  drefs  in 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French  1  and  the  government,  probably, 
will  find  feme  difficulty  in  abolifhing  it  quite,  as  the  fame  fpirit  is  far 
from  being  extinguilhed.  An  Old  Caflilian,  or  Spaniard,  who  fees 
none  above  him,  thinks  himfelf  the  moll;  important  being  in  nature  ; 
and  the  fame  pride  is  commonly  communicated  to  his  defcendants. 

Pvidiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  it  is  produftive  of  the  mofb 
valuable  efFefts.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and 
virtuous  fentiments;  it  being  feldom  found  that  a  Spanifh  nobleman, 
gentleman,  or  even  trader,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  a£lion.  During  the 
mofi  embittered  wars  they  have  had  with  England  for  near  70  years 
paft,  there  is  no  inftance  known  of  their  taking  advantage  (as  they 
might  eafily  have  done)  of  confifcating  the  Britifh  property  on  board 
their  galleons  and  Plate  fleet,  which  was  equally  I'ecure  in  time  of  war 
as  in  peace. 

Ey  the  befl  and  moft  credible  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears 
that  the  Spaniards,  in  America,  gave  themofl;  humane  and  noble  relief 
to  all  Britifla  fubjc£ts  who  were  rn  diflrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands, 
not  only  by  fupplying  them  with  neceffaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating 
them  in  the  mofl  hofpitable  manner  while  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diflinguifii  between  the 
Spanifh  nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  and  their  government,  which  is 
to  be  put  on  the  lame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who 
are  as  mean  and  rapacious  as  thofc  of  any  other  country.  The  kings 
of  Spain  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  na- 
tive Spaniards  of  great  families,  as  their  minifters.  Thefe  are  general- 
ly French  or  Italians,  but  moft  commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  pow- 
er by  the  moft  infamous  arts,  and  of  late  times,  from  the  moft  abjcft  fta- 
tions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  fince  their  accelTion 
to  that  monarchy,  have  been  but  very  indifferently  ferved  in  the  cab- 
inet. Alberoni,  who  had  the  greatcfi  genius  among  them,  embroiled 
his  mailer  with  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  difgrace  ; 
and  Griraaldi,  the  laft  of  their  Italian  minifters,  hazarded  a  rebelliori 
in  the  capital,  by  his  opprefTive  and  unpopular  meafurcs. 

The 
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'  The  common  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all  the  bad 
qualities  that  arc  to  be  found  ia  other  nations.  They  are  an  aflera- 
blage  of  jews,  French,  Ruffians,  Irifli  adventurers,  and  Englilh  fmug- 
glers  ;  who  being  unable  to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  time  of  war,  they  follow  privateering  with  great  f\ic- 
cefs  ;  and  when  peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  praftices,  and 
often  enter  into  the  Irifh  and  Walloon  guards  in  the  Spanish  fervice. 
There  are  about  40,000  gypfies,  and  who,  beiidcs  their  fortune  telling, 
are  inn-kecpcrs  in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages.  The  charafter  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  after  his  late  travels 
through  the  country  :  "  The  Catalans  appear  to  be  the  mofl  aftive 
ftirring  fet  of  men,  the  bed  calculated  for  bufmefs,  travelling,  and  man- 
ufaftures.  The  Valenciaiis  a  more  fulleii,  fedate  race,  better  adapted 
to  the  occupations  of  hufbandmen,  lefs  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a 
much  more  timid,  fufpicious  caft  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  An- 
dalufians  feem  to  be  the  greateft  talkers  and  rhodomontadoes  of  Spain. 
The  Caflilians  have  a  manly  franknefsj  and  lefs  appearance  of  cunning 
and  deceit.  The  new  CaRilians  are  perhaps  the  leafl  induftrious  of 
the  whole  nation  ;  the  old  Caflilians  are  laborious,  and  retain  more  of 
ancient  hniplicity  of  manner  ;  both  are  of  a  firm  determined  fpirit. — ■ 
The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of  the  Caftilian  and  Catalan,  rather  in- 
clining to  the  former.  The  Bifcayners  are  acute  and  diligent,  fiery 
and  impatient  of  control,  more  refembling  a  colony  of  republicans 
than  a  province  of  an  abfolute  monarchy  ;  and  the  Galicians  are  a 
plodding  pains-taking  race  of  mortals,  that  loam  over  Spain  in  fearch 
of  an  hardly  earned  fubfiftence." 

Notwithllanding  the  pride  and  oftentation  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
penury  is  eafily  difcernible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  appe- 
tites eafily  fatisfied.  The  inferior  orders,  even  in  the  greatefl  cities, 
are  miferably  lodged,  and  thole  lodgings  wretchedly  furnifhed.  Many 
of  the  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  wear  neither  fhoes  nor  (lock- 
ings, and  coarfe  bread  (leeped  in  oil  and  occafionally  feafoned  with 
vinegar,  is  the  common  food  of  the  country  people  through  feveral 
provinces,  A  traveller  in  Spain  rauft  carry  provifions  and  bedding 
with  him,  and  if  per  chance  he  meets  with  the  appearance  of  an  inn, 
he  muft  even  cook  his  viftuals,  it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Span- 
iard to  perform  thefe  ofhces  to  flrangers  ;  but  lately  fome  tolerable  inns 
have  been  opened  by  Irifh  and  Frenchmen  in  cities,  and  upon  the  high 
roads.  The  pride,  indolence,  and  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  are  pow- 
erful inducements  to  their  more  induftrious  neighbours  the  French, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  here  a  won- 
derful contrafl  diilinguiflies  the  character  of  tv/o  neighbouring  na- 
tions. The  Spaniard  feldom  ftirs  from  home,  or  puts  his  hand  to  work 
of  any  kind.  He  fleeps,  goes  to  mafs,  takes  his  evening  walk.  Whilo 
the  induftrious  Frenckraan  becomes  a  thorough  domeftic  ;  he  is  butch- 
er, cook,  and  taylor,  ail  in  the  fame  family  ;  he  powders  the  hair,  cuts 
the  corns,  wipes  the  fhoes,  and  alter  making  himfelf  ufeful  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ihapes,  he  returns  to  his  native  country  loaded  with  dol- 
lars, and  laughs  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  expenfe  of  his 
proud  benefaftor. 

The  Spaniards  are  univerfally  known  to  have  refined  notions  and 
«Acellept  fenfe  ;  and  this,  if  improved  by  ftudy  and  travelling,  which 
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they  now  fland  in  great  need  of,  would  render  them  fupei-ior  to  the 
French  themfelves.  Their  fiow,  deliberate  manner  of  proceeding,  ei- 
ther in  council  or  war,  has  of  late  years  worn  off  to  fuch  a  degree,  tha^ 
during  the  two  lafk  wars,  they  were  found  to  be  as  quick  both  in  refolv- 
ing  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo  than  their  enemies.  Their  fecrecy, 
conflancy  and  patience,  have  always  been  deemed  exemplary  ;  and  ir; 
fsveral  of  their  provinces,  particularly  Galacia,  Granada,  and  Andalu- 
fiathe  common  people  have,  for  fome  time,  affiduoufly  applied  them- 
felves to  agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  polTefled  by  the  Spaniards,  their  fe- 
briety  in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  break- 
faft,  as  well  as  fup  in  bed  ;  their  breakfast  is  ufually  chocolate,  tea  be- 
ing very  feldom  drank.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
pork,  and  bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled  together.  They  live  much  up- 
on garlic,  chives,  fallad  and  radifhes  ;  which,  according  to  one  of  their 
proverbs,  are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men  drink  very  little  wine  ; 
and  the  women  ufe  water  or  chocolate.  Both  fexes  ufually  fleep  after 
dinner  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings.  Dancing  is  foj 
much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother, 
mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country-dance.  Many  of  their 
theatrical  exhibitions  are  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombufl.  The  prom-, 
ter's  head  fometimes  appears  through  a  trap-door  above  the  level  of  the 
ftage,  and  he  reads  the  ph'.y  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  ai^diencc. 
Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paiTion  in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  fmce  the  accelfion 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.  The  nightly,  niuhcal  fe- 
reuadcs  of  mi  ftreiles  by  their  lovers  are  flill  in  ufc.  The  fightsof  the 
cavaliers,  or  bull-feafts,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make 
a  capital  hgure  in  painting  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards. 
On  thefe  occafiona,  young  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  fhewing 
their  courage  and  afl;lvlty  before  their  miflrelfes  ;  and  the  valour  of  the 
cavalier  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  fierqenefs  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe  encounters.  Great 
pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  the  forms  and  weapons  of  the  combat,  fo  as  to 
give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  diverfion  itfelf, 
which  is  attended  with  circumftances  of  great  barbarity,  is  undoubted- 
ly of  Moorifh  original,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon 
good  terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and  partly 
through  rivalfhip. 

There  is  not  a  town  in  Spain  but  what  has  a  large  fquare  for  the 
purpofe  of  exhibiting  bull-fights  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  even  the  pooreft 
inhabitants  of  the  imalleft  villages,  will  often  club  together,  in  erder  to 
procure  a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  fight  them  riding  upon  alfes,  for  want  of 
horfcs. 

GovKRNMENT.]  Spain  IS  at  prcfcut  an  abfolute  monarchv.  The 
meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  whenever  a  new  tax  is  to  be  im- 
poied,  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Some  provinces,  however,  as  Navarre, 
iiilcay,  and  Ar'ragon,  have  preferved  fome  of  their  ancient  immuni- 
ties. The  king's  edicts,  before  they  acquire  the  force  of  laws,  mull  be 
jegiflercd  in  the  court  of  Caftile.  The  crown  is  hercditarv,  both  ia 
the  male  and  female  line.  Ky  a  law  made  in  171  j,  female  heirs  cannot 
lucceed  till  after  the  whole  male  line  is  c.\tinft. 

Public 
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Public  feufineFs  is  managed  by  tbe  following  departments  :  Tha 
Council  of  State,  or  the  Cabinet  ;'of  the  minifters  belonging  to  it,  the 
iccretarv  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs  is  contidered  as  the  firft.  The  Su- 
preme Royal  Court,  or  Chamber  of  Caftilc,  occupied  with  the  internal 
adminiftration.  It  is  likewife  the  Supreme  Court  of  juftice  in  the  king- 
dom and  is  divided  into  four  chambers  :  The  Council  of  War,  the 
Royal  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  the  Council  of  Finances,  There  are 
12  tribunals  in  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  called  Chancillerias, 
Confejois,  or  Audiencias,  In  the  fmaller  towns,  the  judges  of  i\\e  ini- 
ferior  courts  of  juftice  are  called  Alcaides  or  Bayles  ;  in  the  larger 
cities,  Corregidores,  and  their  afleifors  Regidores.  Lawfuits  in  this 
country  are  exceedingly  expenfive.  and  of  long  duration. 

The  civil,  criminal,  and  police  laws,  are  partly  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Gothic  laws,  and  partly  contained  in  the  edifts  of  the  kmgs.  Ii» 
cafes  where  thefc  laws  are  deficient,  the  R.oman  laws  are  made  ufe  of. 
In  ecclefiaftical  matters,  the  canon  or  papal  law,  in  its  full  extent,  ii 
adopted  as  the  rule  of  right. 

Fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  3re  the  following  :  i.  The  indl* 
vlfibility  of  the  Spanifli  dominions,  2.  The  right  of  primogeniture, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  cuffom  of  dividing  the'kingdom  between  the 
fons  of  the  king.  And,  3.  The  above-mentioned  claufe  concerning 
the  fucceffion  of  the  female  line. 

The  provinces  are  governed  by  viceroys  (Vivreyes^  ;  and  all  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain  are  divided  into  three  royal  govern- 
jrents,  under  the  viceroys  of  New-Granada,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  There 
are  nine  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  or  Audiencias,  in  America,  and  one 
in  the  Philippine  IP.^nds, 

Finances.}  The  king's  revenue  from  old  Spain  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  5.000,0001.  fteriing.  The  whole  of  the  revenue  from  Spain, 
America,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands.  is  faid  to  amount  to  100  millions 
of  piafters. 

The  public  revenue  is  divided  into  the  general  and  provincial  reve- 
nue. The  firft  arifcs,  1.  From  the  cuftoms  and  the  duties  on  impoited 
goods  from  abroad,  as  well  as  on  thofe  impoited  from  one  province  in- 
to another.  2.  From  the  monopolies  of  the  crown,  viz.  thofe  of  to- 
bacco, fait,,  lead,  quicklllver,  and  gunpowder.  3.  From  ftamp  duties^ 
contributions,  a  tax  on  landed  eftates,  taxes  levied  on  the  efhates  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  fale  of  papal  abfolutions  and  indulgences,  reduced  t» 
the  price  of  40  fous  each,  from  the  pofts,  deduftions  from  the  falaries 
of  public  officers,  and  the  mint.  4,  The  crown  revenue  from  America, 
5.  The  crown  revenue  from  Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Majorca, 
and  Minorca.  What  is  called  the  piovincial  revenue  ariles  from  the 
22  provinces,  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  has  been  divided  ;  it 
coniifts  of  various  tithes,  and  duties  on  foap,  brandy,  wine,  and  other 
articles.  Part  of  the  provincial  contributions  are  aftigned  over  to  the 
creditors  of  the  crown,  in  lieu  of  inicreft  on  their  capitals.  Many 
blanches  of  the  revenue  are  farmed  out  to  companies.  The  farm  of 
tobacco  alone  employs  no  lefs  than  53.000  collectors.  Before  the  year 
1770.  the  public  expenditure  was  neariy  equal  to  the  revenue,  but  bas 
been  found  fmce  to  exceed  it.  In  the  year  1770,  a  deficiency  of  five 
millions  of  piafters  was  made  good,  by  withholding  the  fums  deftined 
for  the  extraordinary  expenie  of  the  colonies, 
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:  Sparinis  burthened  with  confiderable  public-debts  ;  thdy  are  it  pi'e- 
fent  divided  into  the  old  and  new  debts  ;  The  former  are  thofe  con- 
traaed  by  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  his  fuccelTors,  arnountinjto  ioq 
millions  of  piafters  ;  the  new  debts  have  been  chiefly  incune..!  bv  the 
Jaft  war  with  England,  and  they  are  Rated  by  Mr.  Neckar  to  amount 
to  1 20  millions  of  French  livres,  which  will  be  paid  off  by  the  year 
i8co,  if  no  new  war  fhould  happen. 

Army.]  The  army  of  Spain,  in  1  ySg,  amounted  to  between  60  and 
70,000  men  ;  belides  20,000  militia.  According  to  others,  the  reau- 
lar  troops  did  not  then  aaually  exceed  50.000  men;  and  more  recint 
accounts  reduce  the  army  to  only  20,000  effeaive  men.  The  army 
©ftabliihment,  as  publifhed  in  the  year  J  776,  amounted  to  iq2  70© 
men  on  the  lifts,  viz.  "^   ''"^ 

Royal  guards,  . ,  .   . 

l-orty-iix  regiments  or  foot,  . c 

Artillery,  0^425 

Engineers,  oi3t>5 

Horfe  and  dragoons,  '^^ 

Militia,  ^      JL_  _;3-co 

Invalids  and  militia  of  the  town.  y.7°o- 

15,000 

This  number,  if  aaually  raifed  in  time  of  war,  w~^^^e  v«-y  mod!' 
erate   confiaenng  the  great  extent  of   the  kingdom.     There  are  mili- 
tary  fchook  at   Segoyia,  Barcelona,  and  Oran,  chielly  for  artillery,    a" 
taa.c  fchool  IS  ellabhfhed  at  Avila.     There,  are,   on  the  French  fron- 
tiers, 15  Itrong  fortrelfes,  and  as  many  on  the  frontiers  of  Portuoal 

Navy.J  In  1778,  Spain  had  Hiips  of  v/ar  of  alHorts  144.  Vther 
accounts  fay  only  126.  In  1784,  there  were  faid  to  be  62  Ihips  of  the- 
line,  from  120  to  64  guns.  The  naval  troops  confifted  in  1780  of 
three  companies  of  guardias  marinas,  and  12  batalHcnsof  marines,  both 
together,  5712  men,  a  naval  artillery  corps  of  20,000  men  ;  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  a  corps  of  pilots.  ^ 

^e^!i  ".r^^  ^f''\^'^  managed  by  a  board,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, thoie  of  ^ad.z.  Carthagena,  and  Ferrol,  which  are  the  chief 
harbours  of  the  navy.  The  whole  is  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  fec- 
retary  of  the  inanne  ;  and  each  department  has  its  naval  academy. 

Religion]  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  exciufive  reli.fon 
of  the  Spanin.  monarchy,  and  it  is  in  thefe  countries  of  the  moft  biVot- 
ed,  fuperftifous,  and  tyrannical  charaaer.  All  other  denominations 
ofChnllians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  expofed  to  all  the  feverities  of 
perfecution  ;  and  the  Icaft  deviation  from  what  is  called  the  orthodox 
faith,  IS  liable  to  be  puruihcd  with  lofs  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life.  The 
power  of  the  Cou.t  of  inquifuion,  ertablinJd  in  Spain  m  1478,  hs 
however  been  confiderably  diminilhed  in  lome  refpeasby  t4  imer' 

mon    ^h         ?  I       '"^''' •'^'"  '''''""''''^  '"  '^^  ^""'''^  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,    which  entertain   a   numerous  holt  of  fpies  or  familiars 

Srdei?''°"'   '^o.-ooo  perfons,  who,  on  the  fligLft  fufpicum  of 

ceed  nVfo  T''  ^u-       '  ""^  """'^  condition,  fex,   and  age.     The  pro- 

iuftte^  bv  1      •  '-^^"f  >'  '°"''  ''■'  ""^'^^  '^'''^'  °^'  ^ll  °'her  courts  of 
jultice,   by  deviating  from  every  law  of  equity  and  hum^nhy  ;  they 

do 
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-r        ,1,.  ,rr.ifedDartv  of  the  crime  laid  to  Kischaige,nor 

ao  not  even  -f^^^^^^^^^J^^X^^^^^^  endeavour  to  extort  by  imprKr.n- 

confront  hun  ^    ^^^'^"/^^^^ods,  a  confelUon  of  heretical  opunons. 

ptrent,  and  by  ft>l^^^^^^"' "^^.d  wi  h  an  enormous  number  of  ceremo- 

The  public  Y°''^'P''t  the  blind  zeal  of  the  people   for  their  relig- 
nies,  calculated  to  fuppor     he  bln^O  ^^^^P     V^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

ion,  and  the  reverence  for  ^  ^^^^P^'    .^^^^f  ,he  pope  is  ftUl  very  ex- 
canon  law  IS  here  m  force   ana  tnp  ifin^dom   amount   to 

tenhve.     ^^  f^PP,°![/ ^fj^Varf  monks    and  Ln..  dHhibutcd 

200,000   P^f  "J;^^  The  poffenions  of  the  clergy  are  very  large  ; 

through  3000  conye   I.  P   ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^1    f^,,l,, 

offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  pope  r^i.-itu-l  orders  of  knight- 

Ho^^^h?::t;!?ii^::;:?S^^s       po.efied  o. 

,  "v^'^Near  Se.ov  a,  a^r  nd  aqueduc%  erected  by  Trajan     ex- 
anttqm    es      Near -,ov  ^^   huIs,    and  is    fupported  by  a 

tends  over  a  ^^eep  v^^^^^         O^^^^,  Ro^,„  aqueduas,  theatres,  and  cir. 

double  row  of  15^  :rT  "rago,  and  different  parts  of  Spain       Near  tlie 
ei,  are  to  be  found  at  ler    g  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  1 

city  of  Salamanca  are   the  remai.  ,        ^  to  Seville, 

fiat  ftones  -,   it  was  continued  ^'^.^"^^^^'Xatre   which  is  now  con. 
Ax.  T-  1  j^  ^r-r'  fVip  remains  of  an  old  Koman  tneairc^  wn         .  .        . 
At  Toledo  are  the  remam  the  greateft  cuiiohtics  of  an- 

verted  into  a  church,   faid  to  be  one  ^^     nc  g  proportion- 

T^  -o  ^,>r^  ffpt   n  lenffth,  1^00  m  bieaatn,  anu  ui  *  t'     f 
tiquity.     It  IS  boo  teet  in  icngLn,  o     _  Lnd  loftv   is  fupported 

adorned  with  the  moft  noble  and   "^^'y  °"  ^a  '  ed   is  a  very   liigh 

,ar,e  '-";«„^r;68Tu?o  'dre%^r,oLTeca  ttone  Ihat  hadLlft^d 

gatve-    "coifs'  cTe alon  by  H.nn.bal.     A.  Je  nor*  end  . -- 

2/hal  arcl>.or  f^^^^  t'.    taoft    nt^.=U  prc^rrioned 

hewn  ftone.    Near  Murv.edro  (once  'h=  fa   h-    Sagnr         )  ■  ^^ 

by  Hannibal,  are  fome  Roman  reraams-as  the  ™'"'  °'  ,|^.  ;„  j,e  cut: 
cLa  femicircle  about  8.  yards  -atnet  r  fome  of  A=  ja  ^,.,|^„^^ 

out  of  the  rock,  and  9000  perfons  m.ght  attend  the  exh.D. 

inconvenience.  ■  ,         1  „,™T,;n/-ent.     Among  the 

The  Moorifh   antiquities  are    ^'^-^^/"f  ^^/S  X^^ 
„.oft  diftmguilhed  of  thele  is  the  royal  Pf  ^^  f  ;^^^^i^^^;oft  ftately,  of 
nada,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  entue,   ^^^^^V^  ^^-'^^^    It  was  built  iu 
any  of  the  edifices  which  the  Moors  erefted  m  Spa m       1  ^^^ 

,io,bythe  fecond   Moonlh  ^^^"S  f  ^'^^^"^^^ 'o!,'^^^^^^^^        1   is  fitu^ 
reign  of'their  eighteenth  king   was  taken  by  ^he  Spama^ds      i  ^^ 

ated  on  a  hill,  which  is  afcended  by  a  road  bordered  v.  ttu       ^ 
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<!ouble  or  itrperial  myrtles,  and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  pal- 
ace in  1,568,  which  was  never  tiiiillicd,  thougli  the  fhell  of  it  remains. 
It  is  built  of  yellow  flone  ;  the  outftde  forms  a  fquare  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.  The  infide  is  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a  portico 
of  the  Tuscan,  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric  order,  each  fupported  by 
ihlrty-two  columns,  made  of  as  many  lingle  pieces  of  marble.  The 
grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  jafper,  on  the  pedeflals 
of  which  are  reprefentations  of  battles,  in  mrable  balFo  relievo.  The 
Alhambra  iti'elf  is  a  mafs  of  many  honfes  and  to\v'ers,  walled  round, 
and  built  of  large  ftones  of  different  dimenfions,  Almoft  all  the  rooms 
have  ftucco  walls  and  ceilings,  fome  carved,  fome  painted,  and  fome 
gilt,  and  covered  with  various  Arabic  fentences.  It  is  the  moft  curious 
place  within,  that  perhaps  exifts  in  Europe.  Here  arefeveral  baths,  the 
walls,  floor,  and  cielingof  which  are  of  white  marble.  The  gardens  abound 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.  At  the  end 
of  the  gardens  is  another  palace  called  Ginaraliph,  fituated  on  a  more 
elevated  Ration  than  the  Alhambra.  From  the  balconies  of  this  palace 
is  one  of  the  fineft  profpefts  in  Europe,  over  the  whole  fertile  plain  of 
Granada,  bounded  by  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  Moors  to  this  day 
regret  the  )ofs  of  Graixada,  and  flill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the 
recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  erefted  in  the 
Moorifli  times,  remain  in  Spain  ;  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  preferva- 
iion,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiohties,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome  noi- 
fy  lakes,  form  a  principal  part  ;.  but  we  muff  not  forget  the  River  Gua- 
diana,  which,  like  the  Mole  in  England,  runs  under  ground,  and  then 
is  faid  to  emerge.  The  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  at  Madrid,  was 
opened  to  the  public  bv  his  majefly's  orders  in  1775.  Every  thing  iit 
this  collection  is  arranged  wilS  ncatnefs  and  elegance,  and  the  apartments 
are  opened  twice  a  week  for  the  public,  befides  being  fliewn  privately 
to  flrangers  of  rank.  The  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing 
precious  ftones,  marbles,  ores,  &c.  is  very  perfcft  ;  but  the  collcftion 
of  birds  and  beads  at  prefent  is  not  large,  though  it  may  be  expelled 
to  improve  apace,  if  care  be  taken  to  get  the  produftions  of  the  Span* 
iih  American  colonies.  Here  is  alfo  a  curious  colle£lionof  vafes,  ba- 
fons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  the  finefl;  agates, 
amethyfts,  rock  cryftals,  &c.  mounted  in  gold,  and  enamel,  fet  with  ca- 
meos, intaglios,  &c.  in  an  elegant  U\(ie,  and  of  very  fine  workmanfhip, 
laid  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  Philip  V.  The  cabinet  alia 
contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  vales  and  utenfils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and 
tf  eth  have  been  found  incorporated  with  the  ftone.  On  the  wefl  ftdc 
of  the  mountain  is  the  cave,  called  St.  Michael's,  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars  of  various  fizes,  fome  of 
them  two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  droppings  of 
water,  which  have  petrified  in  falling.  The  water  perpetually  drips 
from  the  roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftalaftitac,  of  a  whitifli 
colour,  compofed  of  feveral  coats  or  crufts,  and  which,  as  well  as  the 
pillars,  continually  increafe  in  bulk,  and  may  probably  in  time  lili  tlie 
whole  cavcm.  From  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in  clear  weather,  not 
only  the  town  of  Gibralter  tady  be  ken,  but  the  bay,  the  flraits,  the 
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towns  of  St.  Roque  and  Algefiias,  and  the  Alpuzara  mountains,  mount 
Abyla  on  the  African  fhore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  the  cities  of  Ceuta, 
Tangier,  and  great  part  of  the  Barbary  coaft, 

Chikf  cities,  &c.]     Madrid,  which  is  enclofcd  by  a  mud  wall,  i» 
the  capital  of  Spain.     It  is   furrounded   with     very  lofty  mountains, 
whofe  fummits   are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.     It  is  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  fome  of  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.     The 
houfes  of  Madrid  arc  of  brick,  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  fhew,  conve- 
niency   being   little    confidered  :   Thus  you  will  pafs  through  ufually 
two   or   three   large   apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  afma^l 
room  at   the   end  where  the   famih/  fit.     The  houfes,  in  general,  look, 
more  like   prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the 
windows,  befides   having  a   balcony,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  range,  and  fometimes  all  ihe  reft.     Separate   fami- 
lies generally  inhabit    the   fame   boufe,    as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.— 
Foreigners  are  very  much   diflrcffed  for  lodgings    at  Madrid,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangcrs  into  their  houfes,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  catholics.     Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of  its 
provifions  ;  but  neither   tavern,  coffee-houfc,  nor  news  paper,  except- 
ing the  Madrid  Gazette,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.     The  royal 
palace  {lands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpa- 
cious, magnificent  ftrufture,  confifting  of  three  courts,  and  commands  a 
very  fine  profpeft.     Each  of  the  fronts  is  470  feet  in  length,  100  higli, 
and  there  is  no  palace   in  Europe  fitted  up  with  greater  magnificence  ; 
the  great    audience    chamber   efpecially,  which  is   i20   feet  long,  and 
hung  with  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.     Ornament- 
ed alfo  with  12  looking-glalles,  made  at   St.    Ildefonfo,    each    10   feet 
high,  with  12  tables  of  the   fineft   Spanifli  marbles.     The  other  royal 
palaces  round  it  are  defigned  for  hunting  feats  or  houfes  of  retirement 
for  their  kings.    Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good  ftatucs. 
The  chief  of  thofe  palaces  arc  the   Buen  Retiro   (now  flripped  of  all 
its  beft  pi£lures  and   furniture.)    CafTa  del   Campo,  Aranjucz,  and  St. 
Illdcfonio. 

A  late  traveller  has  reprefented  the  palace  of  Aranjucz,  and  its  gar- 
dens, as  extremely  delightful.  Here  is  alfo  a  park  many  leagues 
round,  cut  acrofs  in  different  parts  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even 
four  miles  in  extent.  Each  of  thefe  alleys  is  formed  by  f.vo  double 
rows  of  elm  trees  ;  one  double  row  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left, 
which  renders  the  {hade  thicker.  The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  four  coaches  abrcaft,  and  betwixt  each  double  row  there  h  a 
narrow  channel,  through  which  runs  a  flream  cf  water.  Between 
thefe  allies  there  are  thick  groves  of  fmaller  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
thoufands  of  deer  and  wild  boars  wander  there  at  large,  befides  num- 
berlefs  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of 
birds.  The  river  Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king's 
palace,  which  is  partly  furrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  exceedingly 
pleafant,  adorned  with  fountains  and  fbatues,  and  it  alfo  contains  a 
vafh  variety  of  the  mo{l  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and  Euro- 
pean. As  to  the  palace  of  Aranjucz  itfelf,  it  is  rathe;-  an  elegant  thaa 
a  magnificent  building. 
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The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo  Is  built  of  brick,  plaiflered,  and  painteci 
but  no  part  of  the  ardhiteflure  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  fiories  high,  and 
the  garden-front  has  thirty -one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  iuite. 
The  gardens  are  on  a  fiope,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  refervoir  6f 
water,  called  here  F.l  Mar,  the  fea,  which  fuppiies  the  fountains  :— - 
This  refervoir  is  furnifhed  frr^m  the  torrents  which  pour  down  the 
mountains.  The  water-works  are  excellent,  and  far  furpafs  thofe  at 
Verfailles.  The  great  entry  of  the  palace,  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
of  Verfailles.  and  with  a  large  iron  pallifade.  In  the  gardens  are 
twenty- feven  fountains  ;  the  bafons  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  flat- 
T:es,  many  of  which  are  excellent,  are  of  lead,  bronzed  and  gilt. — 
Thefe  gardens  are  in  the  formal  French  ftvle,  but  ornamented  witSi 
fixty-one  very  fine  marble  flatucs,  as  large  as  the  life,  with  twenty- 
eight  marble  vafes,  and  twenty  leaden  vafes  gilt.  The  Upper  part  of 
the  palace  contains  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  lower  part  an- 
tique flatues,  bufls,  and  baffo  relievos. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial  :  and  the  natives  fay, 
perhaps  with  juflice,  that  the  building  of  it  cofl  more  than  that  of  any 
other  palace  in  Europe.  The  dcfcription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizable 
quarto  volume,  and  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  ll.  who  was  its  founder,  ex- 
pended upon  it  fix  millions. of  ducats.  It  contains  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  windows,  200  in  the  wefl  front,  and  in  the  eaft,  366,  and  the 
apartments  arc  decorated  with  an  aflonifliing  variety  of  paintings, 
fculpturc,  tapeTcry,  ornarnents  of  gold  and  filver,  marble,  jafper,  gems, 
and  other  curious  ftones,  furpailing  all  im.agination.  The  Spaniards 
fay,  that  this  building,  befides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  large  and 
richly  ornamented,  a  maufoleum,  cloifters,  a  convent,  a  college,  and  a 
library,  containing  about  tliirty  thoufand  volumes,  befides  large  apart- 
ments for  all  kinds  ofartills  and  mechanics,  noble  walks,  with  exten- 
sive paiks  and  gardens,  beautified  with  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments. 
The  fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual 
revenue  of  1  ?cool.  The  maufoleum.  or  burving-place  of  the  king* 
and  queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  it  is  built  upori 
the  plan  of  that  temple  M  Rome,  as  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  is 
•upon  the  model  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  36  feet  in  diameter  incruftcd 
■with  fine  marbles. 

But  this  fabric,  notwithflanding  the  incredible  fums  beftowed  on  it, 
rlifcovers,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  taftc.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in 
the  form  of  a  gridiron,  becaufe  St.  LaMTcnce,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
M'as  broiled  on  fuch  a  iitenfil,  and  multiplying  the  fame  figure  through 
its  principal  ornaments,  could  have  been  formed  only  in  the  brain  of  a 
taflelefs  bigot,  fnch  as  Philip  II.  who  ereftcd  it  to  cammemorate  the 
viftory  he  obtained  over  the  French  at  St.  Quintin.  on  St.  Lawrence's 
day,  in  the  year  i^^y.  The  ap'artment  where  the  king  refides,  forms 
the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  The  building  is  a  long  fquare  of  640  feet 
by  5S0.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  60  feet.  It  has  been  enriched  and 
adorned  by  his  fuccefTors  ;  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy  appearance, 
and  the  inlide  is  compofed  of  different  ftruftures,  fome  of  which  are 
mafler-pieces  of  architefture,  but  forming  a  difagreeable  whole.  It 
muH;  however  be  confefled,  that  the  piftures  and  ftatues  that  have 
found  admiffion  here,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them 
not  to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf. 
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Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifli  commerce.  It  (lands  on  an 
iHand  fcparatc<l  from  tlie  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  flraits  of 
<^iibrah.ar,  bv  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified 
bridge  is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  about  500  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts,  called 
the  Puntals.  Tlie  ftreets  are  narrow,  ill  paved  and  filthy,  and  full  of 
rats  in  the  night.  The  houfes  lofty  with  flat  roofs,  and  few  are  with- 
out a  turret  for  a  view  of  tlic  fea.  The  cathedral  hath  been  already 
50  years  buildinp-,  and  the  roof  a  few  years  fince,  was  not  half  finifhcd. 
The  environs  arc  beautifully  rural. 

Seville,  the  Julia  of  the  Romans,  is  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  cily 
in  Spain,  but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The 
fhape  is  circular^  and  the  walls  Teem  of  Moorifli  conllruftlon  ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  five  miles  and  a  half.  The  fuburb  of  Triana,  is  as  large 
as  many  towns,  and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  caRlo.  where,  in 
1481,  the  inqiiifition  was  hrll  cRabliflied  m  Spain.  Manufa6'tures 
in  wool  and  lilk,  which  formerly  amounted  to  16,000,  are  now  rcduc- 
,  edtO40O,  and  its  great  ofhce  of  commerce  (o  Spanifli  America  is  re- 
moved to  Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
with  a  curious  fleeple  or  tower,  having  a  movable  figure  of  a  v  oman  at 
top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns  round  wiih  the  wind  ;  and  which 
is  referred  to  in  Don  Ouixoie. 

Barcelona,  fcrmerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas,  is  a  large  circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houfes,  is  fitua- 
•  tedon  the  Mediterranean  facing  Minorca,  and  is  find  to  be  the  hand- 
fome ft  place  in  Spain  ;  the  houfes  are  lofty  and  plain,  and  the  ftreets 
well  lighted,  and  paved.  The  citadel  is  flrong,  and  the  place  and  in- 
habitants famous  for  the  fiege  they  fuftained  in  1714  againfl  a  formi- 
dable army,  when  deferted  both  by  England  and  the  Emperor  for 
whom  they  had  taken  up  arms. 

A  fingular  cuflom  prevails  among  them  on  the  ifl  of  November,  the 
eve  of  All  Souls  ;  they  run  about  from  houfe  to  houfe  to  eat  chefnuts, 
believing  that  for  every  chefnut  they  Iwallow,  with  proper  faith  and 
unftion,  they  fliall  deliver  a  foul  out  of  purgatory. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  good  flreets,  and  fewer  rcmark- 
ble  buildings.  The  port  is  vcrv  complete,  formed  by  nature  in  the 
figure  of  a  heart,  and  the  arlenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-wefh  of  the 
town,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  toward  the  fea.  When 
Mr.  Swinburne  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there  were  800  SpanifiT  ciiminals, 
and  600  Barbary  Haves  working  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  docks  dry, 
&c.  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  which  the 
Spaniards  were  fcnt  there,  deferved  indeed  exemplary  punidiments. 

Granada  (lands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
crowns  the  double  fummit  between  two  rivers,  the  Dauro,  and  the  Xe- 
nil.  The  former  glories  of  this  city  are  pafTed  away  with  its  old  in- 
habitants ;  the  ftreets  are  now  filthy  and  the  aqueducts  crumbled  to 
duft,  and  its  trade  is  loft.  Of  50,000  inhabitants,  only  i8,oco  are  rec- 
koned ufeful,  the  furplus  is  made  up  of  fuperfluous  clergy,  lawyers, 
children,  and  beggars.  The  amphitheatre,  for  bull  feafts,  is  built  of 
ftone,  and  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain,  and  the  environs  of  the  city  are 
ftill  pleafing  and  healthful. 

.    Bilboa  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the   river  Ybaizabal,  and  Is  about 
two  leagues  from   the  fea.     It   contains   about  eight   hundred  houfes, 
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with  a  lars;e  fquare  by  the  water  fide,  well  fliaded  with  pleafant  walk?^ 
•which  extend  to  the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the  riv^er  ;  where  there  are 
great  numbers  of  houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  moil  pleafing  prof- 
peft,  particularly  in  failing  up  thr.  river  ;  for.  befided  the  beautiful  ver- 
dure, numerous  objefts  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  ap- 
pears as  an  amphichcatre,  which  enlivens  the  landlcape.  and  completes 
the  fcenery.  The  hotsfes  are  lolid  and  lofty,  and  the  flreets  well  pav- 
ed and  level  ;  and  the  water  is  fo  conveyed  into  the  flreets,  that  they 
may  be  wafhed  at  pleasure  ;  v/hich  renders  Bilboa  one  of  the  neateft 
towns  in  Europe. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence 
and  extenfive  commerce  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in 
great  abundance  the  moH:  delicious  fruits  ;  whiL^  its  rugged  moun- 
tains attord  thofc  kifcious  grapes,  which  give  fuch  reputation  to  the 
Malaga  wine,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mountain.  The  city 
is  large  and  populous,  and  of  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with  a 
double  wall,  (Irengthencd  by  (lately  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A 
Moorifh  caftle,  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  commands  every  part  of  it, 
1'he  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  molt  remarkable  building  in  it  is  a  ftu- 
ipcndous' cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II,  faid  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  St, 
Paul's  in  London.  The  bifliop's  income  is  i6,oool.  fterling. 
'  The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  on  three  hills  and 
fwo  vallies,  and  on  every  fide  furrounded  with  profpefts  of  fine  houfes, 
noble  feats,  gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  diftant  villages  ;  and  is  an- 
cient, large,  rich,  and  populous.  Over  fome  of  the  arches  of  their 
houfes  are  medallions,  with  bufls  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  feveral 
eminent  men,  in  ftone  bailo-relievo,  ^mong  which  are  thofe  of  Ferdi- 
nando  Cortcz,  Francis  Pizarfo,  Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  fquare 
the  bull-fights  are  exhibited  for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Ihe  ^iver  Tormes  runs  by  this  city,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  of  25  arch- 
es, built  bv  the  P>.omans,  and  yet  entire. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral 
centuries  it  held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid  has  by  degrees,  flrlpped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  It  i$ 
now  exceedingly  ill  built,  poor  and  mean,  and  the  flreets  very  Ileep. 

Burgos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Caflile,  but  no\sr 
in  obfcvnity. 

Gibraltar,  once  a  celebrated  tovm  and  fortrefs  of  Andalufia,  is  at 
prefent  in  the  pofTefTion  of  Great-Britain.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  bv  a  combined  fleet  of  Englifh  and  Dutch  fliips,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704  ;  and  after  many  fruitleis  at- 
tempts to  recover  it,  was  confii-med  to  the  Englifli  by  the  treaty  of 
Uirecht,  in  1713.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  hnce  mack  to  wrell  it 
from  England,  but  without  fuccefs  :  The  lafl  war  hath  made  it  more 
famous  than  ever,  when  it  underwent  a  long  ftcge  againft  the  united 
forces  of  Spain  and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly  defend- 
ed by  general  Elliot  and  his  garrifon,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difgrace  of 
the  affaMauts  :  Though  it  muft  be  granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  al- 
molt  impregnable.  Near  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  different 
bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  which  were  funk  before  the  port  in  the  float- 
ing batteries,  have  been  raifcd,  and  fold,  to  be  diflributed  among  the 
garrifon.  It  is  a  commodious  port,  and  formed  naturally  for  com- 
manding 
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^landing  the  paffageof  the  Straits,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entrance  m^ 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  fcas.  But  the  road  is  neither  faTe 
againft  an  enemy  nor  ftorms  :  The  bay  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  ftraitsare  24  miles  long,  and  15  broad  ;  through 
which  fets  a  current  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  for  ihe  (lemming  of  it  a  brifli  gale  is  required.  The  town  was 
neither  large  nor  beautiful,  and  in  the  laft  fiege  was  totally  deftroyed 
bv  the  enemies  bombs,  but  on  account  of  its  fortifications,  is  efteem- 
cd  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furniflied  with  agarrifon  well  pro- 
vided for  its  defence.  The  harbour  is  foimed  by  a  mole,  which  is 
well  fortified  and  planted  with  guns.  Gibraltar  is  acceiUble  on  the 
land  fide  only  by  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  rock  and  the  fea,  but 
that  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  fo  inclofed  by 
high  fteep  hills,  as  to  be  almoft  inacceffible  that  way.  Ic  has  but  two 
gates  on  that  fide,  and  as  many  towards  the  fea.  Acrofs  this  iflhmus; 
the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  fortified  line,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hin- 
der the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  having  any  intcrcourfe  with 
the  country  behind  them  :  Notwithftanding  which  they  carry  on  a 
clandefline  trade,  particularly  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are 
exceedingly  fond.  The  garrifon  is,  however,  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  ;  and,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all 
their  provifions  are  brought  them  either  from  England,  or  from  Ceuta, 
on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Barbary.  Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely 
Vjnder  military  government  ;  but  that  power  producing  thofe  abufes 
which  are  naturally  attendant  on  it,  the  parliament  thought  proper  to 
creft  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the  civil  power  is  now  lodged  ia 
its  magiftrates. 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Major- 
ca and  Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particular  to  fay.  Minorca, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1 708,  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
the  laft;  war,  and  is  now  become  a  Spanifli  ifland  again,  containin<y 
about  23,000  inhabitants. 

General  Remarks.]  Whoever  confiders  the  climate,  the  fertility, 
and  the  ;mmenfe  extent  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  muft  be  grieved  to  find  the  accumulated  natural  treafures  of  fo 
gre^  a  part  of  the  globe,  turn  out  to  fo  little  advantage  to  the  human 
fpecies.  A  comparifon  of  this  kingdom  with  France  or  England, 
fhews  its  inferiority  in  a  very  ftriking  light.  It  feems,  that  the  want 
Qf  vigour  and  happinefs  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  is  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  three  caufes.'  1.  To  the  depopulation  of  Old  Spain,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  injudicious  and  cruel  expulfion  of  the  induflrious 
Moors.  2.  To  the  religious  opprelfion  ftill  prevailing  in  Spain,  and 
difcouraging  foreigners  from  fettling  in  that  kingdom.  3.  To  the  dif- 
<;overy  of  fo  very  rich  a  country  as  America,  and  to  the  fudden  influx 
of  two  much  gold  and  filver  from  thence.  It  appears  from  feveral 
calculations,  that  fome  thoufand  millions  of  ducats  have  been  brought 
over  to  Spain  fines  the  difcovery  of  America.  Thefe  riches  being  ac- 
quired without  ^ny  other  trouble  than  that  of  plundering  and  opprefT- 
ing  the  natives,  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  mother-country, 
hrV  inducing  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  to  emigrate  from  Old  Spain, 
in  order  to  exchange  labour  and  induftry  for  rapine  ;  and  by  render- 
ir.g  the  ancient  fources  of  wealth,  agriculture  and  manufaftures,  con-  ' 
5j5mptible,  when  compared  to  the  riches  to  be  acquired   in   America. 
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In  conrequence  of  this  revolution,  the  ufeful  am.  rendered  pcrhat,5 
rnore  difficult  m  this  kingdom  by  the  influence  of  the  climat?,  fun^k 
into  neglcft  and  mfignificancv,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  ^mer.. 
ed.  it  ,s  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  fatal  ronfequence  of  too 
rapid  an  influx  of  nnoney,  efpecially  if  tlie  latter  fliould  not  be  perma- 
nent  in  its  nature,  will  in  future  be  guarded  againfl  by  other  commer- 
cial  nations,  to  wJiom  the  prefcnt  aate  of  Spain,  may  ferve  as  a  ufe- 
lul  warning.  i       :■         / 

While  the  Moors  were  mafters  of  Spam,  agriculture  and  the  ufeful 
arts  were  in  a  very  flourifning  ftate,  and  fciences  were  arrived  to  a  de- 
gree of  luftre  the  more  confpicuous,  by  being  contrafted  with  the  i<r. 
norance  fpread  over  the  reft  of  Europe  '^ 

nir""'^  ^'^/''^'^f.  '^^  .'n"''^  ''^'^  Spaniards  ;  and  learning 
Snl\f.Tl  f'""  I^'Jore  t,,fl.op  of  Seville,  and  cardinal  Ximenes" 
bpam  has  hkcwife  produced  fome  excellent  phyficians.  Such  was 
the  gloom  of  the  Auftrian  government,  that  took  place  with  the  em- 
peror  Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  born  at  Alcala,  in  1549,  H^ed  in  a  ftation  l.ttle  fuperior  to 
that  of  a  common  foldier,  and  died  negkfted,  after  fiahting  bravelv 
for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand 
±lis  latire  uppn  knight-errantry,  in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  did 
as  much  fervice  to  his  country  by  curing  them  of  that  ridfculous'  fpi- 
nt  as  It  now  does  honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for 
debt  when  he  compofed  the  fiift  part  of  his  hiftory.  Perhans  he  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  moral  and  humourous  fatirifts. 

Ioftatus,adivinc,   the   moft  voluminous  perhaps  that   ever  ^vrote 
was  a  Spaniard  ;  but  his  works  have  been  long  diftinguilhed  only  by 
I.      a!  "«'-'"^",.^"d  fome  other  hrRorians,  particula.lv  De  Solis, 

S  "  ¥^^'-  '^''''^^'  '"  ^'"'^^'y'  ^y  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of 

Anienca,  and  writing  the  hiftorvof  its  conqueft  by  their  countrvmen. 
Among  the  writers  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Fey- 
joo  has  been  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied.  His  performances  dif- 
play  great  ingenuitv,  very  exter.five  reading,  and  uncommon  liberali- 
JJa  ^^?';"'^''':'^.f-p<'^^^^h  when  his  fituation  and  country  are  confid- 
?,n  ;^  ?^  °  f  P"""'  ^'''^  ^^"'^  tranflated  into  Englifli,  and  pub- 
hn.ed  in  four  volumes.      Don    Francifco   Perez  Bayer,   a;chdercon 

^.:k  i'^'.''"';"",^^' """""' ^•^^'^^"  «"  '^'^  Phenirian  language. 
n.ay  be  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  Spanifi.  literati.  Sp.in  has  like^ 
^^lfe  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  both  the  Indies,  who 
are  equally  amuf.ng  and  inflru61ive 


Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  diftinguiilied  themfelves  in  the  polite 
a  ts,  and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces,   efpeci.lly  the  Efcurial, 

I  Z^'  ""n  7  ""'""^  ipecimens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  and  ar- 
chue^s      Palomino  in  an  elaborate  treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,   in 

wo  volumes,  folio  has  inlerted  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  painters  and  fculptors,  who  flounlhed  in  Spain  from  the  time 

0  i-crdmand  the  (.aiholic,  to  the  concluhon  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  fourth  Among  the  moft  eminent  Spanifh  pointers,  were  Velaf- 
ques  xNunllo,  who  is  commoidy  called  the  Spanifli  Vandyke,  Ribeira, 

oflW  V        ^^^"^'^•hof'^^yle  of  painting  v.as  very  fimilar  to   that 

01  1  dui  V  eionefe. 

TZi^Fjf^!'^  ^''^  ""^  ^"'?'"  ^"  ^P^'"  '^  ^''-  f'-o^  being  flourifliing. 
ihere  aie,  u  is  true,  near  thirty  univerfitiesin  the  Spanifh  dominions  ; 
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fchurch,  is  ftill  prevailing  in  Oiefe  feminanes,  with  very  little  change 
ever  lin'ce  the  reftoration  of  ancient  learning.  While  fciences  are  ex- 
(clufivcly  taught  by  monks  and  priefls,  while  the  produaions  of  ge- 
nius are  fubjea  to  the  rigorous  cenfure  of  an  inquifition,  which  is  by 
its  nature  an  enemy  to  free  di feu ffion  and  to  the  prevalence  of  reafon, 
it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  philofophy  will  make  any  progrefs  under 
the  terrors  of  prifons  and  eutos  dafe.  Yet  poetry  and  the  arts  have 
j-nade  a  conliderable  figure  in  Spain.  There  are  feveral  focieties  at 
Madrid,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Valladolid,  intended  for  the  improve- 
Incnt  of  the  Caflilian  language,  the  fludy  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  li- 
1  urgy  ;  of  hiflory,  the  latin  language,  medicine,  the  arts  of  defign  and 
geography.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
pnd  philofophy  in  a  future  reign,  from  the  attachment  of  the  prefent 
prince  of  Afluiia  to  natural  hiRory  and  the  political  fciences. 
■  HistorV.]  The  firfl  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  CeliCE,  a  peo- 
ple of  Gaul  ;  after  them  the  Phoenicians  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  the 
moft  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  civilizers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  founders  of  the  moft 
ancient  cities.  After  thefe  followed  the  Grecians  ;  then  the  Gartha- 
ginians.  on  whofe  departure,  fixteen  years  before  Chrift,  it  became 
fubjc6t  to  the  Romans,  till  the  year  400,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Alans  and  Sillingi,  on  Conftantine's  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  that  kingdom  to  the  Eaft,  invaded  it,  and  divided  it  amongfb 
themfelves  ;  but  the  Gotbs  in  a  little  time  were  fole  mafters  of  it  un- 
der their  king  Alarick  I.  who  founded  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  After 
S  regular  fucceffion  of  monarchs,  we  come  to  the  prefent  king,  Charles 
111.  who  afcended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  half  brother,  Fer- 
dinand VI  in  the  year  i759« 

.  As  the  beft  hifiories  of  Spain  and  her  Amencan  Colonies,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  RoUin's  Ancient  Hiftory — Univerfal  Hiftory — Rob- 
ertfon's  Hiflories  of  Charles  Vth.  and  of  South  America,  and  the  Ab- 
be Clavigero's  Hiftory  of  New  Mexico. 

PORTUGAL.  ' 

Situation  and  Extent, 
Miles,  Degrees. 

Length   300  1  j^et,ygg„     r  37  3"d  42  north  lat. 
Breadth  100  J  '  \    7  and  10  weft  long. 

Boundaries.]  TT  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eaft, and 
X  on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Atlantic    Ocean, 
being  the  moft  wefterly  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Anciext  names  and  divisions.]]  This  kingdom  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  called  Lufitania.  The  etymology  of  the  moder^ 
name  is  uncertain.  It  moft  probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  har- 
bour or  port,  to  which  the  Gauls  (for  foftrangers  are  called  in  the  Cd- 
tic)  reforted.  By  the  form  of  the  country  it  is  naturally  divided  iu- 
to  three  parts  ;  the  north,  middle,  and  fouth  provinces. 

The  divifions  of  this  kingdom  are  more  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
fpUowing  table, 
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1>0:SESS10NS  OF  THE  CrOWN  OF  PoRTUr.AL  IN  OTHER  ParTS  Of  til'Z 

C  L  O  B  K . 

1.  In  Afia.  Some.fcttlements  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Indian 
•pcninfula  within  the  Ganges^  as  Diu,  Chaoul,  Goa,  of  which  the  lattei- 
■is  the  moft  important,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Portuguele 
poirefllons  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  Macao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  coaft  of 
China. 

2.  In  Africa.  The  iflands  tailed  Azores  ;  the  ifiands  Maderia  and 
Porto  Santo  ;  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verde  ;  feveral  forts  along  the  Gam- 
bia, and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea;  the  ifiands  of  St.  Thomas  and  do 
iPrincipe  ;  fome  fcttlements  in  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola  :  (the  Por- 
tuguefe  are  almoft  the  only  nation  acquainted  with  thefe  Provinces, 
with  which  they  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  ;)  feveral  fettlcments 
on  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  Sofala,  and  farther  in  the  country. 
Mofambique  is  the  moft  important  of  thefe  places. 

3.  In  Aiiterica.  The  large  province  of  Brafil,  divided  into  14  capi- 
tapias  or  governments  ;  and  fmall  pofTeflisns  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
and  in  Paraguay,  The  colony  of  San  Sacramento,  on  the  river  de  la 
Plata,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1777. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
rocky,  for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  ;  The  chief  are  thofe 
which  divide  Algarva  from  Alentejo  ;  thofe  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the 
rock  of  Lifbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned 
a  river,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefc  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of 
them  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  golden  fand.  Portugal  contains  feveral  roaring  lakes  and 
fprings  ;  fome  of  them  are  abforbent  even  of  .the  lighteft  fubftancesj 
fuch  as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers  ;  fome,  pai-ticularly  one  about  45 
miles  from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative  •,  and  fome  hot  baths  are 
found  in  the  little  kingdom  or  rather  province  of  Algarva. 

Wealth  AND  Commerce.]  Portugal,  lituated  in  the  fame  geniril 
climate  with  Spain,  abounds  like  the  latter  in  excellent  natural  pro- 
duftions  ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  bounded  by  the  ocean^ 
It  is  poflefled  of  very  rich  provinces  beyond  the  leas.  It  is  how- 
ever not  proportionably  powerful ;  its  inhabitants  are  indigent,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  is  again  ft  it.  It  is  even  obliged  to  import  the  neccf- 
faries  of  life,  chiefly  corn,  from  other  countries.  In  point  of  popula- 
tion, it  has  rather  the  advantage  of  Spain. 

Portugal  produces  vine,  wool,  oil,  filk,  honey,  anifeed,  fum.TC  ;  all 
the  finer  forts  of  fruit  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table  of  Spain  ; 
fome  corn,  flax,  cork.  Thefe  articles  of  produce  might,  with  a  little 
induftry,  be  raifed  in  great  abundance.  There  are  in  this  kingdom 
feveral  evident  traces  of  very  rich  mines  ;  they  continue  however  to 
be  unregarded,  Portugal  has  very  little  filver  in  circulation  ;  it  is  not 
unufual  to  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  a  fum  of  twenty  pounds  in  fil- 
ver.  This  fcarcity  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  an  injudicious 
permifTion  of  exporting  coined  filver. 

The  exports  of  Portugal  are  not  inconfiderable  ;  but  they  are  greatly 
exceeded  by  the  imports.     The  foil  produces  no  more  corn  annually 

than 
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than  what  is  barely  fufEcient  for  three  months  confumption  ;  corn 
therefore  is  the  moft  confiderable  article  of  importation  from  abroad. 
As  no  manufaftures  of  any  importance  are  in  a  thriving  ftate,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  are  fupplied  by  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  chiefly  the  En- 
glifh,  with  almoft  every  article  of  drefs,  and  with  moft  other  articles 
of  ufe  and  convenience.  It  fecms,  that  the  efforts  of  government  to 
encourage  induftry  have  hitherto  been  ineffeftual.  The  late  minifter 
of  ftate,  M.  de  Pombal,  found  it  imprafticable  to  raife  a  glafs  manufac- 
ture into  confequence,  notwithftanding  he  laid  out  8o,o©o  crufades, 
or  54,oco  crowns  upon  this  fcheme,  and  doubled  the  duties  of  foreign 
glafs,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufafture.  A  linen  manufafture, 
cftablifhed  at  Oporto,  cannot  eafily  be  expefted  to  thrive,  while  the 
materials  ufed  in  it  muft  be  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

To  the  above-mentioned  difadvantages  we  muft  add  the  want  of! 
■fiflieries,  which  obliges  this  country  to  buy,  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fifh  it  confumes,  from  other  nations.  Its  commerce  is  almoft  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  It  has  impofed  very  heavy  duties  up- 
on the  neceffaries  of  life,  a  meafure  which  is  very  unfavourable  to  in- 
duftry. In  the  year  1784,  the  Portuguefe  government,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  freighting  trade,  lowered  the  duties  on  all  goods  imported 
and  exported  in  Portuguefe  bottoms  by  10  per  cent,  which  probably 
will  be  of  great  ufe  to  commerce. 

In  1785,  the  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into 
Portugal,  confifting  of  woollens,  corn,  filh,  wood,  and  hard-ware,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  960,0001.  fterling.  The  Englifli  took  in  re- 
turn of  the  produce  of  Portugal  and  Brafil  to  the  amount  of  728. cool, 
fterling.  To  fupport  a  trade  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  againft 
Poriiugal,  this  kingdom  has  the  refource  of  ready  money  drawn  from 
lirafil  :  If  thefe  fupplies  fliould  ever  fail,  it  would  he  foon  entirely 
ruined,  if  it  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  its  prefent  induftry.  Only 
15  millions  of  livres,  in  ready  money,  arc  fuppofed  to  circulate  in  a 
countiy  which  draws  annually  upwards  of  1,500,0001.  fterling,  or  36 
millions  of  livres,  from  the  mines  of  Brafil.  vSince  the  difcovery  of 
thefe  mines,  that  is,  within  the  laft  (ixty  years,  Portugal  has  brought 
from  Brafil  about  2400  millions  of  livres,  or  ico,ooo,oool.  fterling. 
Befides  thcfe  large  fums  of  money,  Portugal  imports  from  Brafil  large 
quantities  of  cocoa,  fugar,  rice,  train-oil,  whalebone,  coffee,  and  medi- 
cinal drugs. 

No  ccmmercial  companies  have  hitherto  been  cftablifhed.  The 
principal  trading  places  are,  the  towns  of  Lifbon,  Oporto,  and  Setu- 
val.  in  former  times,  when  the  Portuguefe  had  an  cxteidive  com- 
merce and  fettlcments  in  the  Eaft-Imlics  ;  their  trade  to  China  was 
important,  bnt  it  has  lately  greatly  decreafed. 

Character.]  The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adven- 
turous, enterpriiing  fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illuftrious 
.300  years  ago.  They  have,  ever  fince  the  houfe  of  Biaganza  mount- 
ed the  ihione,  degenerated  in  all  their  virtues  ;  though  fome  noble  ex- 
reptions  arc  ffiU  remaining  among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little 
obliged  as  the  Portuguefe  arc,  to  the  reports  of  hiftorians  and  travtl- 
Icfs.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently  owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  their 
monarchy,  which  renders  them  inaftivc,  for  fear  of  difobliging  their 
r-owcrfut   neighi^ours.    Treachery  has   been   hid   to  their  charge,  as 

well 
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well  as  ingratitude  ;  and  above  all,  an  intemperate  pafTion  for  revenge. 
They  are,  if  poflible,  more  fuperftitious,  and,  both  in  high  and  com- 
mon life,  affeft  more  ftate  than  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portuguefe  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of  flature.  Their  com- 
plexion is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  exprefTive,  and  their  features 
generally  regular.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  generous,  modeft,  and 
\vitty.  They  drefs  like  the  Spanifh  ladies,  with  much  awkwardnefs  and 
affefted  gravity,  hut  in  general  more  magnificently  ;  and  they  are 
tauorht  by  their  hufbands  to  exaft  from  their  fervants  an  homage,  that 
in  oilier  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal  perfonages.  The  furniture  of 
the  houfes,  efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  and  fuperb  to  excefs  ; 
and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeftics,  as  they  never 
difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  anceftors.  The  poorer 
fort  have  fcarcely  any  furniture  at  all,  for  they,  in  imitation  of  the 
Moors,  fit  always  crofs-legged  on  the  ground. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  them- 
fclves,  who  have  the  fmalleft  tinfture  of  literature.  Some  eflForts,  though 
very  weak,  have  of  late  been  made  by  a  few,  to  draw  their  country- 
men from  this  deplorable  ftate  of  ignorance.  It  is  univerfally  allowed 
that  the  defeft  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation. The  anceftors  of  the  prefent  Portuguefe  were  certainly  pof- 
feffed  of  more  true  knowledge,  with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography, 
and  navigation,  than  all  the  world  befides,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  for  fome  time  after.  Camoens,  who  hlrnfelf  was  a  great 
adventurer  and  voyager,  was  poffeffed  of  a  true,  but  neglefted  poetical 
genius. 

Universities.]  The fe  are  Coimbra,  founded  in  1291  by  king 
5>ennis  ;  and  which  had  fifty  profeflbrs  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put 
under  fome  new  regulations.  Evora,  founded  in  1559  ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  the  nobles  at  Lifbon,  where  the  young  nobilitv  are  educated  in 
every  branch  of  polite  learning  and  the  ftienccs.  All  the  books  that 
did  belong  to  the  baniflicd  Jefuits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very 
large  library.  The  Englifti  language  is  likcwife  taught  in  this  college. 
Here  is  alfo  a  college  where  young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  the 
fcience  of  engineering,  and  when  qualified  get  commiffions  in  that 
corps. 

Curiosities,]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  hav^  been  already 
mentioned  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the 
Moorifh  tafte  are  ftill  ftanding.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduft  at 
Coimbra  are  almoft  entirfj,  and  defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  San- 
tareen  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and 
monafterv  near  Lifi^on,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  in- 
expreftibly  magnificent,  and  feveral  monafteries  in  Portugal  are  dug 
out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  is  probably  one  of  the 
fineft  and  richeft  in  the  world  ;  the  patintings  arc  mofaic  work,  fo  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  with  ftoncs  of  all  colours,  as  to  aftonifhthe  beholders. 
To  thefe  curiofities  we  may  add,  that  the  king  is  polTeffed  of  the  largeft 
fjiamond  (which  was  found  in  Brafil)  that  perhaps  ever  was  feen  in 
the  world. 

Chief  cities.]  Lifbon  is  the  Capital  of  Portugal,  a  great  part  of 
jt  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which  alfo  fet  tiie  remainder  on  fire, 
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upon  All-Salnts  day,  1755.  It  ftill  contains  many  magnificent  palace^, 
cimrches,  and  public  buildings.  Its  fituation  (riling  from  the  Tagus  in 
Ihetormofacrefcent)  renders  its  appearance  at  once  delightful  and 
Superb  and  it  is  defervedly  accounted  the  greateft  pott  in  Europe,  next 
to  London  and  Amfterdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and  fecure,  and 
the  city  itfe  f  IS  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack,  towards  the  fea,  by 
forts  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor  defence  againft  (hips  of  war- 
All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  demolilhed  by  the  earthquake,  is 
planned  out  ,n  the  moft  regular  and  commodious  form.  Some  lar^e 
fquares,  and  many  ftreets  are  already  built.  The  ftretts  form  right  an- 
gles and  are  oroad  and  fpacious.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  elegant,  and 
umform  ;  and  bcng^budt  of  white  flone,  make  a  beautiful  appearance. 
7  he  fecond  city  in  this  kingdom  is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 40,000  inhabitants  The  chief  article  of  commerce  in  this  citv  is 
wme  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  fKops  are  coopers,  the 
Jnerchants  affemble  daily  in  the  chief  flreet,  to  tranfaa  bufinefs  ; 
and  are  protefted  from  the  fun  by  fail-cloths,  hung  acrofs  from  theopi 
pofite  houfes.  About  tliirty  Englifh  families  refide  here,  who  are 
chietly  concerned  m  the  wine  trade. 

Government.]     Towards  the  latter   end  of  the  laft  century,  the 
fCX""' ""aT^'A    the  ftates,  were  difcontinued,  and  the  council  of 

^nd  thf  V  '^•^rfn^'^'r^-^^^'^^^'^^-^'^^  ^l^'-gv,  the  nobility, 
and  the  cities,  now  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  thofe  afrembl.es,  is  compofed 

only  of  fuch  members  as  are  nominated  by  the  king  himfelf.  Since 
that  time,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  abfolutely 
monarchical  ;  yet  the  political  influence  of  the  two  fi'^-ft  eftates  is  ftill 
now  and  then  perceived. 

The  fundamental  laws  of   Portugal  are  :    I.  The  ftatutes  of  Alphon- 

[rt'rrolaH  ''  V""''^"  '']  "^3'  -n^'ft-g  of  .2  regulations  reWe 
nf  ft  '"y^y""^^,^"'  ^°  .tJf   rights  of  junfdia.on,  tj.e  independence 

The  ftate."!   bT'n!".^  -  ^"  r^^''  °^  '^'  ""^'^'^y-     ''-  The  maiiifefto  of 

n^totbo'ri        .r'"'^^'  '"^"^^'ii^t^ly  after  the  revolution   relat- 
ing  to  the  order  of  fucceflTion. 

and  whe^eli'.r  °^  ^"fi'"^'^  "u  ''^'^'^^^^^  ^^  ^he  edifts  of  the  king.  ;. 
defiaftlll  m.n       ''.l^'^^'^S'^"  ^^'^^^  laws  are  confulted.     Ined 
BOwer  anH  T       %  ^^^,""°"  ^'^'^  '"  its  full  extent  is  adopted,  and  the 

^  The  ^tvf   i'°"^  ""^  '^'  Pr  P"  ''  "^'^'  ^''''  ^"  ^h'«  kingdom. 

The   chief  departments   of  government    are    the    following  :  The 

JXl  v'^n    s'^''  '''  ^^"-'^^f  Y''^  '""^  ^"1-  Council  rn'anhrT. 

.LRZilP  ^^rTr^T'  "f  >^^^^'  ^he  Council  of  Finances,  and 
ihe  Royal  Board  of  Cenfure  ^i^.^jfl  il/e/^  ,,^/-,^,-^, 

In  the  inferior  courts   of  juftice   the   judges  are  nominated  by  the 
urig  or  by  the  pofTeirors  of   the  large  eflatet  ;  in  the  fuper  or  cou m 

an'dOpor"tS"tol"''r-  J'"^^"  ^^^^  '^^''^  °f  appeal  at  Sn 

?he  Aul?r  rn        T  xu^'^  '^S"^  ""^y  ^^  "^'^^  '"  the  laft  inftance  to 

ferioHurifSra        •   ^'  "^^S'^^^^'  ^^  the  towns  have  likewife  an  in- 

^e  coir     or    r  '"  """T'  °^  \'^'  i'nportance.     The  proceedings  in 

and  law  office^.  ""'  5°^,'"^  ''^^^'^'^^>' '  '"'^^  '^^  """^^er  of  lawyers 

ana  law-olhcers  is  exceedingly  great. 

arifeXm'tbi!  ^a^  "-evenue of  the  crown  is  i,8oo,oooI.  fterling  ;  and 
'hrnincso  E,-  •^Tr^'^^^'"'  ^'^^^^--^.1  internal  taxes  ;  from 
the  mines  of  Liaz.l,  of  the  produce  of  which  one  fifth  belongs  to  the 

king, 
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„,  ,  ^1    Ami  in  J  •    from   other  duties  on  the  pro- 

S'"^'ofr'f'  f"  ra-u^on^rhe^rfntoHands,  wWch  is  .o  per  in.. 
oHhe    eariflncor ;  ftom  duties  on  impovted  goods,  a.  >6  per  cen.. 

tabhfliment  ot  the  year  i  ^  ^  -,  ui<.  ui     ^        5  regiments  of  cav- 

viz.  38  ,egi.=n.sof  foot.  atS.  >  ™en  each  ;  -/ °  '"/f  S„vg  has 
^"^difontdeS  -"'^vl^  n  i^  a,e  li.a.y  dlLpHne  of  Ponuga.. 
"tndes  trreguUr'ar™,-  they  have  a  country  milit.a  fortned  of  pea- 

^"Sav,  T     The  navv  conf.ftsof  24  (hips,  viz.  13  (hipsof  the  Um  and 
Navi.J     '  »=  "»y>        .  ^    ,;    \     'ftationed  on  the   coaft  of  Bra- 
M  '"fw  are  two*^-  ^Lents  of  n,arineS  and  a  corps  of  naval  amllery 
f,l.      '""^^  ^'5  "Vv,e  Lte   of  reliaion  in  Tortugal    exaBly  refemMes 

'^  The  Portuguefe  clergy  confta  of  one  Patriarch,  a  dignity  granted  to 

of  Avi»,  of   Santiago,   and  of   Chrilt  ,   the  lait  is   d) 

°^l!sT*OKV  1     Portugal  was  antiently  called  LuGtania.  and  inhabited 
hy'nSr^f  inS  people,  till  it  b^c.^^^ 

ar.s  and  Phoenicians,  who  were  difpoffci kd  b/ ^^,^^^°^f  ^  "5°  Y       . 
before  Chnft.     In  the  fifth  century  ^^  fell  under  the  yo^^-^^Yn     in  the 
and  Vandals,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  «/  -P^^";^^^^^  „f 
.  r8n  .  Unt  when  the  Moors  of  Africa  made  themlelves  matters  ui 

vied  here  his  vidorious  arms,  and  to  infure  his  conqueft  ^' §„'dfon  of 
the  year  ie>88,  with  the  title  of  count,  or  earl  to  ^^"7'  f^^f  ^ral 
Robert  king  of  France,  who  had  married  T^e^^^^' ^^^J^f^^'  Xu>^,o, 
daughter.  Henry  was  fucceeded  in  ^^^  earldom  by  his  Ion  Aionz, 
tho'  encouraged'by  hi.  conqueas  over  the  Moors  in  the  year -39 

affumed  the  tide  of  King  of  Portugal.     His  f^^^/^?^°^^Card"naT  U  was 
,580,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Henjy,  furnamed  the  Cardinal   it 
ieied  upon  b/  Philip  H.  king  of  Spam,  after  a  wai  of  two  or  thr 
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JnT'i'A^'i'  »^,1^,t!ie  people  rebelled,  mookofF  the   Spanifh  yoke 
c?TotnIV  r     W^"^-!^'-^"^        ^'■^Sanza,   who  toSk  the  ^a Jj 
ci  John  IV  m  whofe  family  it  has  ever  fince  remained   independent    , 

acceded  to  the  throne  m  the  year  lyjy.     See  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
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SlTtTATrON  AND  ExTENT. 

,      ^1^^«-    ^  Degrees. 

BrTadth  !oo  )     ^tween,    /  SS  and^;  north  latitude. 
i5readth4oo/  >     ^    7  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

nPHE  form  of  Italy,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afcsrtaln  its  extent  and 

tiers  of  Switzerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  about 

W  ^^f?     i^     dominions  of  the    ftates  of  Venice,  which  is  its  grea  eft 
breadta,  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  fcarcely  lol 

aI'"''^'^'-^     ^'^^"'^    has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italv   for  to 
wards  the  Eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  or  Addlticfea- 

b"the?nT      "'^   ^^^^^>'   ^h- ^I^di^-ranean  fea,  and  oTthf  So.' V 
SwiterS.'^""'""^  °'*'^  ^^P^^  ^^'^^  ^'-^^  i^  f--  f-nce "nd 

HinTJ'M''^?/^  °^^^^  ^^'^''" '^°"^'"^°"^'   comprehending   Corfica     Sar 
|ilo\S;yab5:r"  ^"'  "'^^'  "'^"'^^'  ^^^  ^' '^'^^^  and  exhibited  int; 


Countries 


A 
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Countries  Names. 


Italy. 


rpiedmont 

I  Savoy 
TothekingofJMontferrat 
Sardinia         ^  Alcffandnne 

j  Oneglia 

l^Sardinia  Ifland 
To  the  king  of  /  Naples 


Naples 
To  the  Einpe- 


ror 


\_  Sicily  I. 
Milan 
Mantua 
Mirandola 

Pope's  dominions 


To  their  ref- 


I 


Tuicany 

Maffa 

Parma 


Republics 

To  France 

To  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice 


Squ. 
Miies. 


r 

n 

3 


n 


Chief  Cities. 


72      8/ 


357 


446 
204 
132 


40 
27 
24 


gS/runn 
6o!Chambery 

2  2{Ca{ral 
2o'Alexandria 
7!Oneglia 


6600135    57Mg^ia" 
: 2.000^2 75  200  Naples 

9400  tSo 


5431 
700 

120 


^55 
47 
19 


peaive princes"^,  Modena 
j  Piombino 
[_Monaco 
r  Lucca 
\  St.  Marino 
1^  Genoa 

Coflica  I. 
C  Venice 
Iftria  p. 
Dalmatia  P. 
rifles  of  Dalmatia 
"Cephalonia 
,        Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
inands  in   the     ^^^^^  ^^  Zacynthus 
Venetian  do-<  g^^  y^^^^^ 
minions.  j  ^-^^1^  Cephalonia 

Ithaca  olim 


L 


6640 

82 

1225 

1560 

100 

24 

286 

8 

240c 

2520 

8434 

1245 

1400 

136^ 

428 

194 

120 

M 


92  Palermo 
70'Milan 
27'Mantua 
loMiiandola 

i„       N.lat.41 , 

235M3jRo"^^E.lon.i2 

94|Florencc 

iilMaffa 

37  Parma 
■39Modena 

iS'Piombino 
Monaco 
Lucca 
St.  Marino 

2  5|Genoa 

38Baftia 

95  Venice 


16 
48 

65 

22 

12 
28 


4^' 
15 


60 

75 


6, 
'35' 

40 

31 

^3 
12 

7 


32 
20 


Capo  d'lftiia 
Zara 


iSjCephalonia 
10, Corfu 
i2|Zant 
7  St.  Maura 


SUBDIVISIONS. 
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SUBDIVISIONS. 

^^'^XdlY^'^i-^-P"^^'^'^^'''^"'^"^'  S^^^y'    Montferraf,   the 
llland  of  Sardinia,  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  of  Genoa. 


The  fubdivilions  in  thcfe  territories  are, 
Subdivifions.  Titles.  Chief  towns. 

Prdper 


*T3 

9j 


,'  ffiedmont 

Verceil 

MafTeran 

Ivrea 

Afti 
<  Sufa 

Saluzzo. 

Vaudois 

Nice 

Tende 
^Aoufte 
fSavoy 

Geneva 


^  J  Chablais 
^      Maurienne 


Tarantaife 
Maurieni 
_Foirigny 

*^ 

§  <  Montferrat 

*%  I  Tortonefe 
J  j  Alcffandrine 
S   I  Laumelin 

Qneglia 


Lordfhip 

Principality 

Marquifate 

County 

Marquifate 

Marquifate 

Vallies 

Territory 

County 

County 

Proper 

County 

County 

Valley 


Duchy 


Turin,  Pignerol,  Carignan 

Verceil 

Mafferan 

Ivrea 

Afti 

Sufa 

Saluzzo,  Coni 
I  Pragelas,  or  Clufon 
I  Nice     ' 

Tende 

Aoufte 

Chambery,  Montrlielian 

Annacy 

Tonor,  or  Thonon 

Mouftriers 

St.  John  de  Maurfene 

Bonnexdllc 


Territory 


Cafal,  Albi, 

Tortona 

Alexandria 

Laumello 

Oneglia 


Aq 


m 


Lavo 


The  dominions  of 
Subdivifions.       Chief  towns. 


ra 


tJltra  Princip. 
Citra  Princip. 
Molife 
Bafilicata 
Citra  Calabria 


Naples,  Capua 

Gaeta 
Benevento 
Salerno 
Bojano 
Cerenza 
Cofen^a 


tKe  King  of  Naples. 

Subdivifions. 
Ult.  Calabria  ' 
Ult,  Abruzzo 
Citra  Abruzzo 
Capitinate,  or 

Apulia 
Bari 
Otranto 


I 


r 


Subdivifions. 


[  Chief  towns, 
Reggio 
Aquila 
Chicti 

Manfrcdoni^ 
Lucera 
Bari 

Otranto ' 
Brundift 
Tarenta 


o  ^  I  Val  de  Mazara 
'g:S^Val  de  Demona 
,5  ^      Val  de  Noto 


Chief  towns. 


Palermo 
Meflina 
Catania,  Syracufe,  Noto 


LiPAHt 
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LiPARi  Islands,  North  of  Sicily.  Lipari,  Strombulo,  Rotto,  Panaria^ 

Elicufa. 

Islands  on  the  Weft  Coaftof  Italy,  Capri,  Ifchia, Ponaz,  Pianofa,  &c, 

The  Houfe  of  Au  stria  poffefles  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantua  and  Tufcany, 
The  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns  irj  thefe  territories  are, 


Subdiviflons. 

Titles. 

Chief  towns. 

"Milanefe 
JJ      Pavefan 

Proper 

Milan 

Pavia 

a  J  Navnaefc 
r^  ^  Comafco 

Navar* 

Co  mo 

12      Lodefan 

Lodi 

_Cremonefe 

Cremon^ 

^      TFlorentina 

Flprencc 

vii     J.  Siennefe 

Sienna 

H      IPifa 

Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombiag 

S  «  1  Maptua 

Proper 

Mantua 

In  Tufcany  is  contained  the  republic  of  Lucca,  and  the  principality 
of  Maflfa  Carara,  fubjeft  to  its  own  prince  ;  alfo  the  coaft  del  Perfidii^ 
of  which  the  capital  is  Orbffello,  fubjeft  tp  the  king  of  Naples. 

Thje  DuJ^e  of  P/ljima  (of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon)  is  Sovereigni 

of  the  Duchies  of 


Parma 

Placenti^ 

iGuaftalla 

.  Chief  towns.  < 

■ 

'  Parma 
PU.centi^ 
Guaftalla,  Caftiglione,  Luzzara. 

The  fubdivifions  of  the  GenOjcfe  territories,  with  their  chief  towns,  are, 

Subdiviflons. 
Genoa,    P;-oper 
Savona,   Territory 
Vado,       Territory 
Noli,         Territory 
Final,       Territory 
Albenga,  Territory 
Oneglia  tjo  Sardina 

Chief  towns. 

Genoa 

Savong. 

Vado 

Noli 

Final 

Albenga 

Oneglia 

Subdiviflons. 
St.  Remo,  Territory 
Ventimiglia,  Teritory, 
Monaco,  Principality 
Rapallo,  Territory 
Lavigna 
Spezia 

Chief  townSj, 

St.  Repio 

Ventimiglia 

Monaco 

Rapallo 

Lavigna 

Spezia 

The  Duchy  of  Mode na  is  fub 

jeft  to  its  own  Duke,  and  contain^ 

Di 

Mod< 
Mira 

jtc 

:n 
nd 

hies. 

a 

lolgi 

Chief  towns. 
Modena 
Mirandola 
Rhegip,  Borfell 

0^  Carpi, 

Th^ 


■p. 


$30 
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The  Republic  of  Venice  is  fubdividcd  iri  the  following  manner  : 

Cliicf  towns. 

Kovigno 

1  revifo 

Belluno 

Aquileia 

Udia 

Capo  de  Iftria 


Subdivifions. 

Venice 

Paduan 

Veionefe 

Brefciano 

Cremafco 

BergamafcQ 

Vincenlino 


Chief  towns. 

Venice 

Padua 

Verona 

Brefcia 

Crema 

Bergamo 

Vincenza 


Subdivifions. 

Rovigno 

Trcvcgiano 

Beliuncfc 

Fiiuli 

Udinefe 

lilria,  parts 


The  Patriarchate,  or  the  dominions 
Subdivifions.         Chic;f  towns. 

f  Rome 

f>  •         I  Tivoli 

Compania      ;  „    c    .- 
rV)  <  Prefcati 

or  Kome     i  ^^n- 
)  Oltia 

{^Albano 

pVitcrbo 

j  Civita  Vecchia 
St.  Peter's     J  Bracciano 
Patriraony'N  Caftro 

I  Orvietto 

LAquapendente 

("Spoietto 
Ombria,  or    J  Narni 
Spoletto     )  Terni 

l^Pcrugia 


of  the  PqrE",   are  fubdivided  thus  *. 
Subdivifions.  Chief  towriSi 

A  IV*  c     r  Ancona 

Ancona,  Marquu     <^  . 

'  ^  \  Loretto 


Urbino,  Duchy- 
Romania 
Bolognefe 
Ferrarefe 

Republic  of  St. 
Marino 


r  Urbino 
•j  Pelaro 
{^Semigalia 
f  Ravenna 
\  Rimini 

Bologna 
f  Ferrara 
I  Coirachia 


I  St. 


Maiino 


Ifland  of  Corfica,  fubjefl  to  the  French. 

Chief  towns  Baflia  and  Bonifacio. 

Ifland  of  Malta,  fubjeft  to  the  Knights.     Chief  town,  Valetta. 

Son.  AND  AIR.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  protjuces  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance  ;  each  diflrift  has  its  peculiar 
excellencv  and  commodity  ;  wines,  the  mofh  delicious  fruits,  and  oil, 
are  the  raoft  general  produftions.  As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferves 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  the  Italians 
might  cxpoit  it  to  their  neighbours.  The  Italian  eheefes,  particularly 
thole  called  Farmefans,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  commerce.  There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  ;  and  fome  parts 
of  Italy  bear  melancholy  proofs  of  tjie  alterations  that  ?cci<lental  caufes 
make  on  the  face  of  nature  ;  for  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  an- 
cient Rt)mans  enjoyed  the  mofl  falubiious  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on 
fhe  globe,  is  now  almofl  peflilential.  through  the  decreafe  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  h;js  occalioncd  a  ftagnation  of  waters,  and  putrid  exhala- 
tions. The  air  of  the  northern  parts,  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or  in 
their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground  being,  in  many 
places,  covered  with  fnow  in  winter.  The  Appennines,  which  are  a 
ridge  of  mountains  that  longitudinally  almoll  divide  Italy,  have  great 
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rffFefts  on  its  climate  ;  the  countries  on  the  South  being  warm,  thofe  on 
the  North  mild  and  temperate.  The  lea-breezes  refrefh  ihe  kin^domi 
of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable  inconveniency  of  air  is  found 
there,  notwithftanding  its  fouthern  fituation.  In  general,  the  air  of 
Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  AJps  and  Appen- 
nines,  which  form  the  chief  mountaius  of  Italy.  The  famous  vojcano 
of  Mount  Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  the 
Adige,  the  Trebbia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  which  runs  through  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary 
between  Italy  and  the  ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiorc,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco,  and  Gar- 
da  in  the  North  ;  the  Perugia  or  Tharfvmene,  Bracciana,  Temi,  and 
Celano,  in  the  middle. 

Seas,  GULFS,  or  bays,  capes,"!  Without  a  knowledge  of  thefo, 
PROMONTORIES,  AND  STRAITS.  J  neither  the  ancient  Roman  au- 
thors, nor  the  hiflory  nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  underfloQfl. 
The  feas  of  Italy  are,  the  gulfs  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea  ;  the 
feas  of  Naples,  Tufcany,  and  Genoa  ;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  Oneglia,  Final.  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Luca,  Pifa,  Leg- 
horn, Piombino,  Civita,  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Saleino,  Policraftro, 
Rhegio,  Quilace,  Tarento,  Manfredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Trieflc,  If- 
tria,  and  Fiume  ;  Cape  Spartavento  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona  ; 
and  the  flrait  of  Meffina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baf- 
tia,  Talada,  Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfi- 
ca  ;  and  the  ftiait  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The 
ba^s  of  Caligari  and  Oriftagni  ;  Cape  de  Sardis,  Cavello,  Monte  Santo, 
and  Polo,  in  Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Meffina,  Melazzo,  Palermo,  Ma- 
zara,  Syracufe,  and  Satania  :  capes  Faro,  Melazzo,  Orlando,  Gallo, 
Trapano,  PalTaro,  and  Alleffia,  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  bays  of  Porto  Fe- 
raio,  and  Porto  Longone,  in  the  ifland  of  Elba. 

Mktals  AND  MINERALS.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  miner- 
al fprings  ;  fome  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chaly- 
beate, and  medicinal  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines 
that  produce  great  quantities  of  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  la- 
pis lazuli,  and  other  valuable  ftones.  Beautiful  marble  of  all  kinds  is 
one  of  the  chief  produftions  of  Iialy. 

Population  AND  character.]  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on 
the  head  of  Italian  population.  This  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meaf- 
ure,  to  the  partiality  which  every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own 
province.  The  king  of  Sardinia's  fubjefls,  according  to  Zimmermann, 
amount  to  3,170.000,  viz.  in  the  duchy  of  Piedmont  2,450,000,  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy  300,000,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  420,000.  Na- 
ples has  about  4,500.000  fouls,  and  Sicily  about  1,300,000.  The  city 
of  Milan  itfelf.  by  the  befl  accounts,  contains  300,000,  and  the  dutchy 
is  proportionally  populous.  As  to  the  owier  provinces  of  J laly,  geo- 
graphers and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers 
of  natives  that  live  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conjefture  only, 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arii'en 
whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  v,'hen 
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it  contained  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  is  however  believed  that 
the  prelcnt  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna  di  Ro- 
ma, and  fome  other  of  the  mofl  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  are  at  pi-efent  i 
in  a  manner  defolate  ;  but  v/e  are  to  confiderlhat  the  modern  Italians 
are  in  s.  great  meafure  free  from  the  unremitting  ivars,  not  to  mention 
the  tranfmigration  of  colonies,  which  formerly,  even  down  to  the 
16th  century,  depopulated  their  country.  Add  to  this,  that  the  prin- 
ces and  dates  of  Italy  now  encourage  agriculture  and  manufaftures  of 
all  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  population  ;  fo  that  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  afTign  to  Italy  20,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  number. 

The  national  charafter  of  the  Italians,  lately  been  given  by  the  Abbe 
Jagcmann,  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Agriculture,  as  fol- 
lows :  '•  Confidering  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  uncommon  fertili- 
ty of  the  foil,  the  fuuatioa   of  moll  towns  and  boroughs  on   hills,  the 
excellent  fpring  water  from  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  the  number 
of  mineral  waters  and  baths,  the  fpacioufncfs  of  the  ftrcets  and  houfes, 
the  delightful  views,  the  frequent   relldence  of  the   Italians  on  their 
villas,  the  fragrancy  and  healthinels  of  the  air,  the  temperate  diet,   the 
facility  of  getting  cured  of  deieafes  in  the  hoipituls,  one  is   inclined   to 
think  that  the  corporeal  frame   of  an  Italian,   if  not  enervated  in  early 
youth,  cannot  but  be  (Irong,  healthy  and  beautiful.      The  haudfomeft 
perfons  of  cither  lex,  are  found  in  Tufcany.     The   Italians,  in  general 
are  alfo  endowed  with  good   fenfe,  and   difcernment  ;  apt   to   defpife; 
mere  theoretical  fpccualtions,  and  to  judge  by  their  ov.'n  feelings  and 
experience  :    But  education  is  rather  neglefted.     The    chief   part   of 
their  religion  conlifts  in  an  external  obfervance  and  praftice  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  rites,  ceremonies,  and  injunftions.     An  Italian,  not  enlighten- 
ed by  refle6lion  and  experience,  will  fooner  commit  adultery  than  eat 
any  fleflimeat  on  a  Friday  ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  wiflies  to  pafs  for   a 
Roman  catholic,  needs  only  to  flick  to  his  window  an  atteflation,  by  a 
phyfician,  that  his  ftate  of  health  requi-ies  a  flcfli-meat  diet  ;    and  he 
may,  without  any  rifk,  eat  fiefh-meat  in  Lent,     Such  attcftations  may 
be  purchafed  in  coHee-houfes,  at  Florence.       The    Italians    are    very 
fenlual  ;  exceedingly  fend  of  mufic  ;  little  addi£led  to  drunkennefs  and 
eoarfe  jokes  ;   impatient  Of  delay  in  their  pafhon  for  the  fair  fex  ;  jeal-    ' 
ous  of  the  French,  but  fond  of  the  national   charafters  of  the  Englilh 
and  the  Germans.  T'ley  Hill  breathe  their  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
republicanifm,  and  are  avcrlc  to  monarchical   government,    to   which 
they  were  fubjeded  by  force.     Hence  a  true-born  Italian,    of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  feldom  courts  public  employments  ;  hence  their  bed 
geniufes  too  are  little  known  ;    hence  alfo  their  almoft    general    incli- 
nation to  fatire,  and  the  bitterrjels  of  their  falires.     Hence  their  gene- 
ral hatred  and  contempt  for  the  military  fervice,  and  for  the  miniflers 
and  executors  of  criminal  juri-iditlion,     Their  drefs  and   their   whole 
conduct,  prove  their  fondnels  of  liberty  and  eafe,  and  their  avcrfion  to 
conftraint,>eremony  and  compliments.     As  fo  gre<>t  a  variety    of  en- 
joyments and  conveniences  are,  for  an  Italian,  io  many  necellaries   of 
life,  he  ijfiufl  be   a  rigid  cconomift  ;  but  thole  mofl   famous  for  their 
economical  management,  are  the  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe.   Hence 
their  habitual  cudom  of  entering  into  the  mofl  minute  details  and  cal- 
culation?; and  of  llri6tly  adhering  to  rules.      Hence  their  peculiar  tal-: 
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ffeilts  and.  flttll  for  commerce,  trade,  political  economy,   finanqes,   their 
•  avidity  for  gain,  and  their  envy  at  the  profperity  of   other  people. — ■ 
Their  refentment  lafts  only  till  they  have  produced  a  falisfaftion  ade- 
quate to  a  xi'^rong  fulhained  ;  they  are  leCs  irafcible    than  many  other 
nations:    But  when  grofsly    injured   in    their  tharafter  or   fortunes,' 
they  arc  capable  of  every   e-Aceh.       Of  aflaih  nations,   however,  Abbe 
Jatreman  recoliefts  only  three  inftances  in  Tuicany,    in  fifteen   years. 
From  their  mutual  diftrud,  an  Italian  indeed  feldom  becomes    an  inti- 
7-nate  friend  to  another  Italian  ;  but  then  their  friendfliip   proves    the 
more  cordial  and  lafling.     No  nation  is  more  compaffionate  to  thedif- 
trefled,  or  more  ready  to  ferve  ftrangers  :  yet  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion oug'>.t  not  to  beneglefted  by  travellers." 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  Catholic.  The 
inquifition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found  ;  and  perfons  of  all  religions 
live  unmolefted  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  infult  is  bfferfed  to  thei; 
worfliip.  The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  papacy  has  employed 
rnany  volumes  in  dcfcribing  it.  The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in  digni- 
ty to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy  :  But  that  number  is  feldom  or  never 
complete  :  They  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  v/ho  takes  care  to  have  a 
majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed  from 
Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a 
Frenchman.  In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinalfliip,  the 
pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  hdmihation  of  the  princes  who 
profcfs  that  religion.  His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  gene- 
rally his  nephew,  or  near  relation,  who  improves  the  time  of  t,he  pope's 
reign  by  amafhng  what  he  can.  When  met  in  a  confiftory,  the  car- 
dinals pretend  to  control  the  pope,  in  matters  both  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  have  been  fometimes  known  to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a 
pope  is  feldom  of  long  duration,  being  generally  old  men  at  the  time 
of  their  cleftion.  The  conclave  is  a  fcene  where  the  cardinals  princi- 
pally endeavour  to  difpUv  their  parts,  and  where  many  tranfaftions 
pafs,  which  hardly  fliew  their  inlpiration  to  be  from  the  Holy  Ghofl. 
During  the  eleftion  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  animohties  ran  fo  high,  that 
they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the 
inkftandifnes  at  each  other.  We  fhaU  here  give  an  extraft  from  the 
treed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  1560,  before  iiis  elevation  tC)  the  chair,  which 
contains  the  principal  points  wherein  the  church  of  Rome  differs  from 
the  proteflant  churches.  After  declaring  his  belief  in  one  God,  and 
Other  heads  wherein  Chrillians  in  general  ate  agreed,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

"  I  mod  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apoftolical  and  ecclefiallical 
iraditions,  and  all  other  conflitutions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  I  do  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  holy  mother- 
church  doth,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  ienfe  and  inter- 
pretation of  them  ;  and  I  will  interpret  them  according  to  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  fathers. 

"  I  do  pVofefs  and  believe  that  there  are  feven  facraments  of  the 
law,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord, 
and  necefiary  to  the  falvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to 
tvery  one  ;  namely,  baptifm,  confirmation,  eucharift,  penance,  ex- 
treme rmftion,  orders  and  marriage,  and  that  thev  do  confer  grace  ;  and 
that  of  thefe,  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  may  not   be  repeated 
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witliout  fdcrilege.  I  do  alfo  receive  and  admit,  the  received  and 
approved  rites  of  the  catholic  church  in  her  folemn  adminiftration  of 
the  abovefaid  facraments. 

"  i  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that   hath   been   dc- 
'  fined  and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent*  concerning  oriainal 
iin  and  juftification, 

"  1  do  alfo  profcfs  that  in  the  mafs  there  is  olfered  unto  God  a  true, 
proper  and  propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that 
in  the  mofl.  holy  facrament  of  the  eucharift  there  is  truly,  really  and 
fubftantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  foul  and  divinily, 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriffc  ;  and  that  there  is  a  converlion  made  of  the 
whole  fubflance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fubilance 
of  the  wine  into  the  blood  ;  which  converfion  the  catholic  church 
calls  Tranfubilantiation.  I  confefs  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole 
;uid  entire,  Chrifland  a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received, 

"  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ;  and  that  the  fouls 
kept  prifoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  faithful. 

''•  I  do  likewife  believe  that  the  faints  reigning  together  with  Chrift, 
are  to  be  worfhipped  and  prayed  unto  ;  and  t\>t  they  do  offer  prayers 
unto  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  do  mofl  firmly  affert,  that  the  images  of  Chrifl,  of  the  bleffed  V^ir- 
gin- the  mother  of  Cod,  and  of  other  faints,  ought  to  be  had  and  re- 
tained, 2nd  that  due  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto 
them. 

"  I  do  likewife  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgencies  was  left  by 
Chrift  to  the  church,  and  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
ch'.iflian  people. 

"  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic,  and  apoftolical  Roman 
church  to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefs  of  ail  churches  ;  and  I  do 
promife  and  fwear  true  obedience  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  the  lucceilor 
of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  ihe  apoftles,  and  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

"  1  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profefs  all  other  things  which  have 
been  delivered,  defined  and  declared  by  the  facred  canons,  and  cecume- 
nical  councils,  and  efpccially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  all 
other  things  contraiy  thereto,  and  all  hcrelies  condemned,  rejefted, 
and  anathematifed  by  the  church,  I  do  likewife  condemn,  rejeft  and 
anathematife." 

The  cftablifhed  religion  is  not  quite  fo  intolerant  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  as  in  fome  other  flates  :  The  wifdom  of  gov- 
ernment has  greatly  limited  the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  inquili- 
tlon,  A  ftop  is  likewife  put  to  the  perf^cutions  of  the  harmlefs  Pro- 
teltants,  in  the  vallies  of  Luccrn,  Peyroufe,  and  St.  Martin,  formerly  fo 
famous,  by  the  name  of  Yaudois^  on  account  of  their  fufiFerings  and 
firm  adherence  to  the  caufc  of  truth  :  Their  number  amounts  to  about 
2O.O0O.  The  very  numerous  clergy  in  this  kingdom  are  not  rich.  The 
church  is  governed  by  five  arciibifhops  and  a6  bifhops  :  The  whole 
number  of  clerical  perfons,  including  monks  and  nuns,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  350,000  ;  but  this  ftatemeut,  probably,  is  too  large.     They 

ar<^ 

*  A  convocation  of  Romati-cathalic  cardinals,  archbilKops,  bifhops  aod  divines^  who  af« 
fembled  at  Trent,  by  virtue  of  abull  from  the  pope,  anno  1546,  and  devoted  to  bim,  to  de, 
termine  on  certain  points  of  faith,  and  to  fupprsfs  what  they  were  plcaJcd  K>  t«rm  thc  JU^" 
ins  Herefics  in  the  church. 
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arfe  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  taxes  with  the  laity,  berides  other  burthens 
Which  the  king  has  it  in  his  power  to  impofe  on  thern.  The  clergy  are 
indeed  entirely  dependant  on  the  king,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fecular  ju- 
rifdifbion  :  The  church  preferments  are  all  in  the  gift  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  bigottcd  Roman  Calholics, 
and  more  zealous  than  thofe  of  Rome.  There  is,  however,  no  inquiiition 
eftabliftied  in  the  country.  The  power  of  the  Pope  in  thefc  kingdoms 
is  not  great.  In  Naples,  fome  prebends  are  in  his  gift  ;  but  in  Sicily, 
all  church  preferment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  The  clergy  are  very 
numerous  j  and  fo  rich,  that  not  lefs  than  one  half  of  the  riches  of  the 
country  are  in  the  polfelTion  of  the  church.  There  are,  in  Naples,  20 
^rchhilhops  and  107  biihops  :  In  Sicily,  three  archbifhops  and  eight 
bifhops.  In  the  year  1782,  there  were  in  Naples  alone  45,525  priefts, 
24,694  monks,  20,793  nuns.  In  I783,  government  refolved  to  dif- 
folve  466  convents  of  nuns,  and  the  beginning  has  been  atlually  made 
to  carry  this  refolution  into  execution. 

Learning  AND  learned  men,  painters,!  Since  the  revival  of 
STATUARIES,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  ARTISTS.  J  learning,  fome  ItaU 
ians  have  fhone  in  controverfial  learning,  but  they  are  chiefly  celebrat- 
ed by  thcfe  of  their  own  perfuahon.  The  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  fev- 
eral  other  Italians.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hiftorian  ;  and  the  hillory 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul,  is  a  flandard 
work.  Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hidorian  and  as  a  political 
writer.  Among  the  profe  writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  mod  pure  and  correft  in  point  of  ftyle  ;  He 
was  a  very  natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  productions  are 
too  licentious.  Petrarch,  who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  reviv- 
ed among  the  moderns  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature  :  But 
among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariofto,  and  Taffo,  are  the  mofl:  dif- 
tinguifhed.  Metaftafio  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  writing  dra- 
matic pieces  fet  to  mufic.  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed  by 
his  oppofition  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  native  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  architefts,  and  muficians,  are  unri- 
valled, not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival 
of  learning,  after  the  fack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafle 
iikewife,  and  gave  mankind  a  relifh  for  truth  and  beauty  in  defign  and 
colouring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  aflifted  by  the  ancients, 
ftruck  out  a  new  creation  with  his  pencil,  and  flill  ftands  at  the  head 
of  the  art  of  painting.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  united  in  his  own 
perfon  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture.  The  colouring  of  Titian 
has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equalled.  Bramante,  Bernini,  and  many 
other  Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  archite£lure  to  an  amazing  height, 
Julio  Romano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  arc,  as 
painters,  unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Corelli,  and  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent,  Italy  cannot 
iuftly  boaft  of  any  remarkable  genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Perufia,  Fer- 
tara,  Pifa,  which  has  46  Profeflbrs,  Naples,  Salerno,  Palefmo,  Catania  ; 
O*  #p5u«'  Ja(t  ars  jn  Naples  and  Sicily, 

V  i  ANTiqUJTlEJ^ 
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Asxrou-iTiES  AND  c u X lOJi  r I ES,  "I  Italy  is  the  native  country  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARiiFiciAL.  J  all  that  is  ftupendous,  great  oi- 
beautiful,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  A  library  might  be  filled 
by  defcriptions  and  delineations  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  arts  ; 
nor  do  the  bounds  of  this  work  admit  of  enlarging  upon  this  lubjeft. 
We  can  aive  but  a  very  brief  account  of  thofe  objects  that  ate  moft  dif- 
*  tinguiflied  cither  for  antiquity  or  excellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firft  rank,  as  a  i'pecies  of  the  moft  flrik- 
fno'  magnificence:  There  are  at  Rome  confidefable  remains  of  that 
which  was  erefted  by  Vclpalian,  and  finifhed  by  Domitian,  called  the 
ColilTeo.  Twelve  thoufand  Jewifh  captives  were  employed  by  Vef- 
pafian  in  this  building  ;  and  it-  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
incr  eighty  leven  thoufand  fpeftators  feated,  and  twenty  thoufand  {land- 
ing. The  arcbitefture  of  this  amphitheatre  is  perfedlly  light,  and  its 
proportions  are  fo  juft.  that  it  does  not  appear  near  fa  large  as  it  reaTly 
is.  Butithasbeenftrippedofallits  magnificent  piilarsandornamcnts,  a£ 
various  times  and  by  various  enemies.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  ei  eft- 
edbytheconful  Fla'minius,isthaught  to.  be  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  ftaly» 
There  are  forty-five  rows  of  fteps  carried  all  round,  formed  of  fine- 
blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  each,  and  above  tvvo' 
feet  broad.  Twenty.-two  thoufand  perfons  may  be  feated  here  at  thcit 
eafe.  sUowing  one  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon.  Thi.';  amphithea- 
tre is  quite  perfeft,  and  has  been  lately  repaired  with  the  grcateft  care,' 
at  the  cxpenfe  of  the  inhabitants.  They  frec[ucntly  give  public  ipec- 
tacles  in  it,  fuch  as  borfe  races,  combats  of  wild  bcafts,  &c.  The  ruins' 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are  alfo  vifible  in  other  places.  ^  1  he 
triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Scverus,  and  Conftantine  the 
Great!  are  ftill  ftanding,  though  decayed.  The  rtains  of  the  baths, 
palaces,  and  temples,  anfwer  all  the  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman 
grandeur.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  at  prefcnt  converted  into  a  mod- 
ern church,  and  which  from  its  circular  figure  is  commonly  called  tlie 
Rotunda,  is  m'ore  entire  than  any  other  Roman  temple  which  ii  noW 
remaining.  There  are  ftill  left  feveral  of  the  niches  which  anciently 
contained  the  ftatues  of  the  heathen,  deities.  The  outfiac'  oi  the  build;- 
ing  is  of  Tivoli-  free-ftone,  and  within  it  is  incrufted  with  marble.  The 
roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without  pillars,  the  dia'metcr  of 
which  is  a  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  ;  and  though  it  has  no  win- 
dows, but  only  a  round  aperture  in  *he  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very 
light  in  every  part.  The  pavement  con fifts  of  large  fifuare  ftonos  and 
porphyry,  Q-oping  round  towards  the  centre,  where  the  rain  water,  frill- 
ing down  through  the  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed 
away  bv  a  proper  drain  covered  with  a  ftone  full  of  hales.  The  col- 
onnade in  the  front,  which  confiftsof  fixteen  Columns  of  granite,  rhirty- 
feven  feet  highj  exclufive  of  the  pedeftals  and  capitals,  each  cut  out  of 
a  fingle  blo<^k,  and  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be 
vicvved  without  aftonilh'ment.  The  entrance  of  the  clvuTch  is  adorn- 
ed with  columns  forty-eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave- is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granite.  On  the  left  hand,  orv  entering  the  portico, 
is  a  large  antique  vafe  of  Nuniidian  marble  ;  and  in  the  area  before  the 
church  is  a  fountain,  with  an, antique  bafon  of  |>orphyry.  The  pillars 
of  Trajan  and  Ar.tonine,  tlie  fi)rmer  175  feet  high,  and  the  latter  cov- 
cjed  with' inflruftive  fculpturcs,  are  ftill  remaining.  A  traveller  for- 
gets 
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A  ,  ,  a  »•  o  r>ftT,pnortlicrnb?.rbanans.  when  he  fees  the  rof- 
^ts  the  cievaftat,(K.s  of  *^f,  °  J'''^^.  commcrroration  of  the  firft  naval 
?^d  column  ej^hyj^u^u^ 

viaorv  M'h'.ch  'he  ^^  "^"^  S'"  ,  Remus,  with  vlf.ble  marks   of 

ofthe\volfgiving  luck-to  Romulus  and  Re^^^^  ^  ,^^^.j-^ 

the  (Iroke  of  lightn.ng  ^^^^^^^^^J^  a.d  a  thoJand  other 
platescontainmgthelawsofthenei  e^^^^^^^  ^^^      .^^.^^^ 

Identical  antio/uitres,  feme  o  th  m  ^-l^^^^^.  ^f  feals  and  en- 
times  ;   nOt  to  "^enljon  medal,  and  the    nfaute    a       )_^^^^ 

r^       ^f  o^andth^  i"    ^^"S^^^'  are  m  many  places  ft  h 

fecond  130,  anotnc  ii.-i     ,,w         „c  ,.;\i^c     nHVrvoirs  bvicises,  ana  the 
entire-  and   ma2nifn:ent    rums  of  vil.as,   leleryo  r.,  o.    ^     , 

„;„t  of  c.vicfmes  a,^  da.ly  ■'"S- ?'"  °    f  S\°', if^;     tf  NVro 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  P^y^^^^'^^i^^J^,'^^^^^^  hoid.i 

US  appeavance,   but  alio   the   '^f'       ,.        ......^.^^d^he  whole  of  the^^ 


■placed  over  th6  princlpz 


.iltke  v  Tome  W  the  rooms  7'-"^  ^"'^  '""""h ?":"  T^  i^^l^^"  U  iV- 
',■.',    ..        -t    u-   ,-'--■   11. r,--  K'Ct  loLvaJid  fix  inches  Vn!(;,K':^..*\^r  ; 
pthci'sag,amwuhbr>ck.,tiire.l^^^^ 

pears  that  the  town  ^,'as  not  ^jl-^  "P^^'  ^  \  ^^.duis,  from  elcaping 
lava,  as  to  prevent   ^^^f  S^'^/^^^X     for    vh^n   the  cxcavations^ere  _ 
with'manv  of  their  richelt  elletts  ,  tor  wr<-u    i.  „uaVi.tKt-i 

;n!^;^heie,wcrenptmore>har.a  dozen  fl^elcton^,  fbuud,  ^ndl^v^jU 

iie  of  go.l(i,  hlver,  or  precious  {lories,  • 
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^    The  town  of  Pompei'a  was  deftroyed  by  th-  fame  ^ n.nfJ^^  ^f 
Vefuvius  which  occaHoned  the  deiuaiof  of  Terruwl     ?°''''^ 
was  no.  d.fcovered  till  near  forty  years  after  1  di  W?;:?A 'rcLu: 

?eerclea?eT-   ^;;'fr"^'-'"'  t^'^'f  '^^"^^■"S^  ^^  ^'-'  town   ha  "^      \ 

wmch  the  ancient  roads  are  made,  and  narrow  caufeways  are   raiM  I 
foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide  for  the  conveniency  of  foo   V^L.cf^ 

peop.e'^vrr""'  r'/^  ^^'pp.°'^^  ^°  ^--  ^'-  inhabited  b/t/ad;; 

people.     The  traces  of  wheels  of  Cdrriages  are  to  be  feen  r^r,  tV,« 

walls,  and  removed  ,o    Po,?°ei        Few    ftel.L    "'    °"f"'  ","'."  "»= 
/I       .       r   1  •  .       ^"iL.Li.       rcw    Ikeletons   were   found   in    tho- 

With  regard  to  modern  cuiiohties  in  Ii;»lw  tV,«.  l       -i  i     • 

the  remain^  of  antiquity      Rome  ^fr  f  rZ'  ^    ^  "''  ^^^^^^'Ide^'ng  as 

-.1-    11.1       .    '^''^'^y-y*      ^ome  itlcu   contains    qo©   churches     fi!!f.r4 

with  all  that  ,s  rare  ,„  architefture,  painlin,  and  fculptuTe      Sel,  rf. 

of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome  >s  the  moll  aflonifti„»  bold  and  reeular  fabnc 
that  ever  perhaps  ex.fted  ;  and  when  examined  by  the    ufeTof  art     ir' 
-lay  be  termed  faultlefs.     The  houfe  and  chapelVIo^mo  b    rich 
prsls'S";'"""'  --'"'"-''■"S  the  ridicrious  rom3™"hat  com' 

mixed  with  other  matter  r^ndovvn  I  keTrive'f  '''r'''\  ^'"^'"^^^' 
ing  every  thing  before  it  which  lTy.„  its  ^Jv  V)?'  "^T^  "">'- 
-s.,pjher  eruption,  fuch  .uantitLs  of  dS;  and  l^Z^^:^ 

.  i  *  Y"'  ^^'^'"  "»'"''ton  fias  lately  made  a  very  extraonlin,.^  Ar  c  ■      *^"^' 

iri  It=ily,  an  the  verge  of  a  Mountain  near  Frefcif*  "[""''^'"^'^y  difcovery  of  an  ancient  My 
liorghefe,  to  dig  up^on  his  terntores  for  vSe  ^f  =,.?''"^°"^''"'<^  pemiiffion  fron.  Prince 
vvprk^encame'tofheroofs  o/EndiJ;;^   ^ei'l^^^^ 

jvuhm  the  prefent  century  at //or,vJ„.,j^\s  the,  TrL?  'T-  "''^'  '^'f-^^^^'^J. 
found  feveral  of  the  houfesentire  and -.Ifn  ™,n!   V,7  •  ".'^^'^  •"  ^  ^'^'^  operations,  they 

the  inhabitants  i„  various  pot  5^  T  ITJlv  i  f'"  "^"'^'>  '"'^  nun.be, lefs  Ike.'ct'ons  o"^" 
d.fcoveredamo„gitsru.ns^ppeaTs\obea,SS•'''"'/  cUy,  from  various  inscriptions 
fomc  Roman  hiiWi.ns.haviKrmerlvWrr.u'';/  '-•■'7  of  this  name  accordiug  to 
o   C.^^WdifferedfronAharcf-ttSw^^^^^  In  th>,  thc'fatc 

t^ving  been  deftroyed  by  eruptions  from  Mo,  n^    V  ^'T'"'  '^'  '"'°  '"'^  mentioned  places 
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cut,  that  it  was  dark  at  Naples  at  noonday.  In  i  767,  a  violent  erup- 
tion happened,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  27th  from  that  which  de- 
ftroyed  ilerculaneum  in  the  time  of  Titus.  In  this  laft  eruption,  the 
afhes,  or  rather  linall  cinders,  fhowered  down  fo  fall  at  Naples,  that 
the  people  in  the  flreets  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrellas,  or  adopt  fome 
other  expedient,  to  guard  themfelves  againft  them.  The  tops  of  the 
houfcs  and  the  balconies,  were  covered  with  thefe  cinders,  and  fhips 
at  fea,  twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were  covered  with  them  to  the 
great  aftonifhmcnt  of  the  failors.  An  eruption  happened  alfo  in  176G, 
and  another  in  1779,  which  has  been  particularly  defcribed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  though  Mount  Vefuviu-s  often  fills 
the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet  as  few  things  in  nature  are 
fo  abfolutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  feme  good  ;  even  this  raging 
volcano,  by  its  fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of  its  fub- 
tcrraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility  of 
the  country  about  it,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  herbage  with 
which  it  is  every  where  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed  that  open  and 
aftive,  the  mountain  is  lefs  hoftile  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be,  if  its 
eruptions  were  to  ceafe,  and  its  flruggles  confined  to  its  own  bowels, 
for  then  might  enfue  the  moft  fatal  (hocks  to  the  unliable  foundation 
of  the  whole  diftrift  of  Terra  di  Lavora.* 

Mount  ^Etna  js  10,954  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  computed  to  be 
60  miles  in  circumference.  It  Hands  feparate  from  all  other  mountains, 
its  h<xure  is  circular,  and  it  tei-minates  in  a  cone.  The  lower  parts  of 
it  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugar  canes  ;  the  middle  abounds  with 
woods,  olive  trees,  and  vines  -,  and  the  upper  part  is  almoft  the  whole 
year  covered  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it 
famous  :  In  one  of  thefe,  which  happened  in  1669,  fourteen  towns  and 
villages  were  deftroyed,  and  there  have  been  feveral  terrible  eruptions 
lince  that  time.  There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great 
eruption.  In  1693,  the  port  town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and 
iSjOOO  people  penfhed. 

Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Pozzuoli,  there  is  a  valley  called  Sol- 
fatara,  becaufe  vaft  quantities  of  fuiphur  are  continually  forced  out  of 
the  clifts  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del  Cane  is  remarkable  for 
itspoifonous  tteams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing  dogs  that  enter 
it,  if  forced  to  remain  there.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents  are  laid 
to  be  common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vail  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice,  which  are  called  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  del'erve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  extend  almoft  to  the  plam 
of  the  vale  of  Chomouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  furefts,  corn  fields^ 
aiid  rich  meadows  ;  lb  that  immenle  tra£ls  of  ice  are  blended  with  the 
higheft  cultivation,   and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other,  in  the  mod 

fingular 

Sir  V/illiam  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ultra,  in  Sicilj', 
from  February  ith,  to  May,  1783,  gives  feveral  reafons  for  believing  that  they  were  oc>.a. 
fioned  by  tke  operations  of  a  volcano,  ihe  Jeat  of  which  lay  deep  either  under  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  bet -.veer.  Stromboli,  and  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  or  under  the  parts  of  the  plain  to- 
ward? Opfido  and  Terra  Nuova.  He  plainly  obferved  a  gradation  in  the  damage  done  to 
the  buildings,  as  alfo  In  the  degree  of  mortality,  in  proportion  as  the  countries  were  more  or 
lefs  diftant  from  this  fuppofed  centre  of  the  evi'l.  One  circamftance  he  particularly  remark- 
ed :  If  two  towns  were  fituated  at  an  equal  diftance  trom  this  centre,  the  one  on  a  hill,  che 
other  on  a  plain,  or  in  a  bottom,  the  latter  had  always  fufFered  greatly  more  by  the  fhocks  of 
the  earthquaiies  than  the  former  ;  a  fuScient  proof  to  him  of  the  caulc  coming  frwm  be- 
ncuth,  as  this  muft  naturally  have  been  produftive  offuch  an  efFeft. 


fingular  and  flriking  viciiTitude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  whicli 
lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in 
lertgth,  tinite  together  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  the  highefl- moun- 
tain iri  Europe,  arid  probably  of  the  ancient  world.  Accord- 
ing to  -the  calculations  of  Mr.  de  Luc,  the  height  of  this 
mountain,  above  the  level  of  the  fca,  i's  15,303  Englifh  feet. 
'•'  I  am  convinced,"  fays  Mr.  Coxc,  "  from  the  lituation  of 
Mont  Blanc,  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  around  it,  from  its 
fuberior  elevation  above  them,  and  its  being  fcen  at  a  great  diftance 
from  all  fides,  that  it  is  higher  than  'ahy  Ihpuntain  in  Switzerland;, 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  highefl  ground  iri 
Europe.'- 

States  of  Italy,  cqnstitu-  1  Thus  far,  of  Italy  in  general  ;  but 
TioN  AN'D  CH4E1- CITIES.  J  as  thc  Italian  States  are  not,  like 
^he  republics  of  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany, 
cemented  by  a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  ac- 
countable, for  every  Italian  flate  has  diftlhS:  fprms  of  government, 
trade  and  intere/ls,  we  fltall  be  oblige^!  to  take  a  feparate  vievy  of  each 
to  ailift  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  or,  as  he  is  now  ftyled,  king  qf  Sardinia,  taking 
his  royal  title  from  that  iljand,  is  a  pov/erful  prince  in  Italy,  of  which 
he  is  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His  capital, 
Turin,  is  Ibongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  f.neft  cities  in  Europe  ; — » 
containing  84,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  dominions   of  his   Sardinian  majefly,    the   dutchy  of  Savoy 
Jtlone  is  not  fertile.-     The   illand  of  Sardinia,  and  the  pTOvinces  of  Pi- 
edrhqnt  and  Montferrat,    abound    in  corn,  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons^ 
almonds,  figs,  maize,    rice,    hemp,  and  flax.     Sardinia  has  large  flocks 
of  flieep  ;  the  number  of   fheep  is  faid  to  amount   to   1,600,000  :   It  is 
remarkable,   that  in  this  i Hand  there    fubiills    ftill  a    ipecies  of  wild 
Iheep,  called  the  mujlon.     The  fitheries  on    thc   coafl  of  Sardinia  pro- 
duce, even  in  thc   Worll  years,  upwarcis  of  60,000  fcudi,  in  the  article 
of  tunny- iiflij    and  a    conliderablc  fum    for  black lifh  (fepia  Linn.)  and 
anchovies,   behdes   other   fpecies   of  fifh.     Some  mines  in  this  illand. 
produce  iron,  and  a    fmall    quantity  of  filver  ;   Salt,   lufficicnt  for  the 
confumption  of  the    country,    is   made  of  f'ea-water  :  There    are  like- 
wife  quarries  of  maible,    alabaRer,  and  other  valuable  flones.     Savoy 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  breed  of  mules,  many  of  which  are  fcnc 
abroad.     Piedmont    raifes  large   quantities   of  the  finefk    filk  ;  fingle 
pealants  often  raiie    icolb,  each    every  year.     Upwards  of  ioo,ooolb. 
are  required  to  iupply  the  filk  manufaftures  at  Turin,  where  there  are 
about  600  looms  for  filk    flockings.     In  the  village  of  Torre,  in  Pied- 
mont, upwards  of    5o.ooolb.  of  hlk   are  I'pun.     About  300. ooolb,  of 
ravv  and  fpun  fiik  are  annually   fcnt  to  Switzerhind  :   The  whole  pro- 
<luce  of  raw  filk  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  is  effimated  at  650.0001b. 
Piedmont  has  woollen  manufaftures,  which  f'upply  the  cloathing  of  the 
army.     There  is  a  manufacture  of  ropes  and  tackle  in  this  province,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  articles  is  exported  from  Nizza   to  Marfeilles, 
IoliIdu   and  Genoa.     Of  the  Piedmontcfe  wines,  a  conliderable  quan- 
tity is  exported  to   Genoa  and    Milan,    and   feveral  delicate  fpirituous. 
liquors  are  diltilled,  known  by  the  name   of  roU'oli.     Ihe  imports  of 

this 
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Ae  Sardmian  provinces,  which,  are  nea^rly  the  fame  with  th^fc  of  the 
Kft  of  Italy,  conlUt  an  hardware,  meuis,  cotton,  woollen,  and  I. Ik 
&   linen    leather,   whalebone,    tram   oil,    he.nngs,  cod   tar,  puch.. 

hnbe'r  porcelauae.  &c.  The  good,  imported  fron;  hngland  nuo  Italy 
an")untrnnually  to  about  5^3-0001.  r.erl.  and  England  takes  m  re- 
f        ?^vAR-t--l    fterlin<T,   which  leaves  a   conhderable  balance  m  fa- 

Z-Suah'  't  de.s  ,?^ch  ddconraged  in  Italy  by  the  heavv 

•  ^^oSd  on  it  ;  and  .n  the  illands  of  Sardinia  ^^X,-  ^  ^'^'^  ^^e 
{taanatin<r.     A  ^reat  fair  is  kept  every  year  at  Aid  andi  ux.  _ 

The  "oCernmo^t  in  the  Sardinian  Hates  is  abfolutely  „.onarch.cal 
In  he  liland  of  Sardmia,  however,  the  Hates  alfemhlc  ;  but  merely  to 
™t  f  ee  gifts  or  fubhdies  tp  the  king,  m  whole  hands  the  whole  leg,  - 
fadve  as  vvell  as  executive  power,  is  vefted  As  the  provinces  wh.ch 
compofe  this  kingdom  have  been  un.ted  under  the  fame  gpvernraent  at 
Sent  periods  of  tim.,  and  had  formed  independent  Hates  oefoie, 
each  of  thL  has  its  peculiar  laws  and  cuRoms,  which  were  fufrered  to 
continue  in  force  as  far  as  they  d.d  not  mihute  agamft  the  king  s  ed- 
S"  Among  the  Hate  departments,  the  council  of  Hate  is  the  highcjh 
Sardinia  forms  a  ieparate  government  und.r  a  viceroy  .W^^ice  is 
adminiftred  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  territorial  courts  in  vvh  ch 
the  proprietoi  of  large  eitates  appoint  the  judges  :  1  he  judges  o  the 
fuperio.  courts  are  appointed  by  the  king  :  from  thefe  courts  appeal 
ire^sriev.ral  courts  of  appeal,  the  highell  of  which  ;s  -d  fuprano  real 

confislio,  at  Turin.  n     i-  i  .      Ti, ,. 

'  The  revenne  of  the  king  ampunts  to  i,ooo,oco  Her  ing  nearly.  1  ho 
roval  revenues  are  railed  from  the  crown  domains,  from  the  cuHoms, 
he  m  nt.  the  poHs,  land-tax,  falt-duty,  Hamps,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
Ind Tlot'tery  of  that  fort  called  Lotto  di  Genoa.  ^  AH  matters  ol  hnanc- 
esa?e  under  the  direftion  pf   a  mmiHer,   or  intendant-general  of  h- 

""^The'army  of  his  Sardinian   majeHy,-rin  time  of  peace,  confiHs  o! 
o.  coo  men,  and  in  time  of  war,  of  upwards  of  30,000. 

The  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  are,  by  their  htuation,  the 
key  to  Italy  ;  and  ihey  are  of  the  greateH  conlcquence  m  wars  between 
the  houfe  of  AuHria  and  i-'rance.  iipth  thefe  povvers  have,  therefore, 
Lhvays  courted  the  alliance  of  the  princes  poifel  ed  of  theic  provinces  ; 
Ind  the  latter  have  wifelv  availed  themlelves  of  this  favourable  Citua- 
tion  to  increafe  their  own  power,  b>  joining  with  eilhcr  of  the  two, 
as  i^  beHfuicedthc.r  views.  At  prefent  the  king  of  Sardnua  is  the 
moH  powerful  prince  in  Italy.  Under  the  preient  reign,  which  is^ch|- 
tin.uinred  by  its  wifdom  and  activity,  the  icate  is  in  a  nhng  and  pio  - 
pei^ous  condition.  Its  revenue  is  increrding,  and  its  progre  s  in  opu. 
ence  would  be  rapid,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  impediment,  thiouii 
into  the  way  of  commerce.  Ihe  iciences  arc  likewile  in  a  HomiHung 
Hate.  Turin  has  a  univerhty,  a  iccicty  of  Iciences,  and  hne  libraries, 
and  coUeaions  of  paintings  and  Hatues.  Two  other  un.veriil.cs  arc 
eHabUHied  at  Cagliari  and  SaHari  :  The  other  inHitutions  ot  education 
are  greatly  impioving,  m  confequence  of  a  .^gulation  cnjoinm^ 
H-hoolniaHersto  undergo  a  Hrict  examination  at  the  univcil.l:. ,  De'oi. 
thev  are  permitted  to  give  iiiHru6tions.  _ 

the  Milancfe,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  AuHria,  is  a  moH  tornniu  ..- 
"  fcle  Hate,  and  fcVmcrly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  Tl^.e  Soyc"^- 
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tffcnt  of  its  mvn  dukes.     The  fertlHfy  and  beauty  of  the  cduntrv   -.-^ 
Tf  -credible      Milan,  the  capita),  and  its  c:Lel,  fs  very   ft^ron 

ernitams  a  very  rich  tfeafurv,   confifting  chiefly  of  ecclefnilical    fn^ 

^  atv  ^/L'tr  300..000I  annually,  which  ,s  fuppofed  to  maintain 
.ff^Ti;/^?'  r"-  ^^^''^''^^^'^^■^fondoilhlr^ry^nd  political 
^{fembkes,  where  they  converfe  on  almoft  all  fubjefts.  Wi^h  all  its 
e^rtl'f  ^h'^r-r^  advantages,  the  natives  of  Milan  make  bu  f.w 
expo,  ts;fo  that  Its  revenue,  unlefs  the  court  of   Vienna   fhould    pur- 

ZtZtZl^'r-  ^f^-P--«-^  ""not  be  much  bette."  d  K 
du.h/  ot  Mantua,  ben.g  now  incorporated  with  it,  the  province  is  to 
fake  the  name  of  Auftriau  Lombardy.  '  P'^^^'""   "  ^^ 

.nlonS.^^'^l!^  ^uT  1  ""-^K  <^-g^"«^'-ted  from  its  ancient  power 
''^il^^h''^.'^^  continues  among   its  no! 

bihty  and  citizens.       Genoa  is  a  moft  fuperb  city,    and   contain,  fom.- 
very  magnificent  palaces,  particularly  tl/ofe  of  Dor"'  an"   Durato 
The  inhabitants  o\  diRinaion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not   an  un-' 
."d?>l"T"tS     ^^-f-^-^--"faaures   are  velvets    damaksgoM 

'^o  S)o  inhabr^r^n  P'^r-  ^"'^  '''^  "^  ^'^"-  -n^—  '^'«-e 
150,000  inhabitants  (but  fome  writers  greatly  diminiih  that  number^ 

Tdwldl'TS  "'  r7  ^^^t^^-^'"g  -^-duaL      It]  mar!^me  p'owe 
tt-nft      T^  t%^^^  6^51'es.     The  chief  fafety  of  this  republic  con- 
"hem  1/  .VuM  be  ^  ""^t"',  -^1!;"°?^^"  P°^^'-^'  becaufe  to  a^ny  one    of  ' 
aret  e4ej  K  ?  .r'^^'   acqu.tition.       The    common   people 

Near  tt;  f     r     -''""^  "^P""''^^*^"'     The  foil  of  its  terntorv  is    pWL 


countToth  of"  .      %' "°^ '^^^^^^^^^^  *^^^-°'-Jd,   on   ac 

federal  fire  fro   -n^'r '"^  ^^   '^    compofed  of 

Admtic  Tn^  T7r^'".  the  continent  of  Iraly,  feme  iflands  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Venice  is  feated  on  ^. 
iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the  north  end  of^the  Adr  atic   fea     and  i    fe^ 

b::"hiTotir'?^'V'^^."^^-'^^  '-^^  of  fivri;:i^;l;::t 

cipalTen.^h       r  f  ^''"P^'°  "'J'Sate,  which  forms   its  prin- 

ks  inhabi  an/"ft^  1  ^^;  ''^P/'^  degenerated,  except  in  the  paffion  vfhich 
ns    nhab.tants  ftill  retain  for  mufic  and  mummerv  during  their    carni- 

Jh  kiu-e  Ld?  f"  ''"'  ^"^  their  ancient  tafte  for  painting  and  "  . 
cnitetuie   and  to  be  returning  to  Gothicifm.     Lately!    however    thev 

Lc  aiipolLd  to  throw  off  their  obedience  to  its  head. 

The 

fovereigmyo.   ie£e  ^./^c  territory  of  Genoa.  ,n  the  year    ,468  :  He   was  offered   the 
luDiuts ,  .he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  the  refuge  and  friend  pfthe  unforluwate. 
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The  conftitution  of  tlie  republic  was  originally  dcmocratical,  the 
-rtagifltates  being  chofen  by  a  geiierai  aflcmbly  of  the  people,  and  io 
continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  various. changes  after- 
wards took  place  ;  doges,  or  dukes,  were  appointed,  who  were  invefl;- 
ed  with  great  power,  which  they  often  grofi.ly  abuicd,  and  fome  of 
tliem  were  allalhnated  by  the  people.     By  degrees    a  body   of  hered- 

litary   legiilative     nobility    was    formed,     continued  and  progrefavc 

'  encroachments  were  made  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  complete 
11  iftocracy  was  at  length  ellabliihed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
•popular  government.  The  nobility  are  divided  into  fix  clalfes,  amount- 
,->  in  the  whole  to  2500,  each  of  whom,  when  twenty-five  years  of 
J  ',  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  council.  Thefe  ele£l  a 
do'C  or  chief  magiftratc,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  ballot,  which  isman^ 

I  aged  bv  gold  and  hlver  balls.  The  doge  is  invefled  with  great  ftate 
i»nd  with  emblems  of  fupreme  authority,  but  has  very  little  power, 
and  is  not  permitted  to  ftir  from  the  city  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
grand  council.  The  government  and  laws  are  managed  by  difli:rcnt 
councils  of  the  nobles. 

The  college,  othei-wife  called  the  feignory,  is  the  fupreme  cabinet 
council  of  tiie  Rate,  and  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the  republic.  This 
court  gives  audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in  the  name  of  the  repuh- 
Kc,  to  foreign  ambaCTadors,  to  the  deputies  of  towns  and  provinces, 
and  to  the  generals  of  the  army.  It  alfo  receives  all  requefts  and  me- 
morials on  fhate  affairs,  fummons  the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges 
the  bufinefs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that  affembly.  The  council  often  takes 
cognizance  of  ftate  crimes,  an^l  has  the  power  of  feizing  accufed   per-, 

I  Cons,  examining  them  in  prifon,  and  taking  their  anfwers  in  writing, 
with  the  evidence  againft  them.     But  the  tribunal  of  ftate  inquifitors, 

'which  confifts  only  of  three  members,  and  which  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree dcfpotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
v/iihout   appeal,   en    the    lives   of  every   citizen  belonging  to  the  \  e 

,  nelian  ftate  ;  the  higheft  of  the    nobility,  even  the  doge  himlelf,   irci 

:  being  excepted.  To  thefe  three  inquifuors  is  giyen  the  right  of  em 
•oloying  fpies,  confidcring  fecret  intelligence,  iffuing  orders  to  feize  all 
perfons  whofe  words  or  aftions  they  think  reprehenfible,  and  after-: 
wards  trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to  be  executed,  when  they  thinly 
proper.  They  have  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  an4 
can,  whenever  they  pleafe,  penetrate  into  the  very  bed-chamber  of  the 
doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers  ;  and  of  courfe,  they 
may  command  acccfs.  tq  the  houfe  of  every  individual  in  the  ftate. 
ll-icy  continue  in  oftice  only  one  year,  but  are  not  refponfi'ble  after- 
wards for  their  condu£l  whilft  they  are  in  authority.  So  much  dif- 
truft  and  jealoufy  are   difplayed  by  tliis   government,   that  the  noble 

I  Venetians  are  afraid  of  having  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambaffa- 
dors,  or  with  foreigners  of  any  kind,  and  arc  even  cautious  of  vifiting 
at  each  other's  houles. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  dreffed  in  black  gowns,  large 

\  wigs,  and  caps  which  thev  bold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Doge's  marrying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring, 
from  his  bucentaur  or  ftate-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the  nobility,  is 
the  moft  fuperb  exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for  magnifi- 
cence to  a  lord  mayor's  fhcw  in  Lend  Jn.  The  inhabitants  of  Venice  are 

Uid 
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laid  to  amount  to  200,000.     The  grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  ciivt, 
paitic'jlarly  the  public  palaces,  the  treafury,  and  the  arfenal.  are  beyonq  : 
cxpreflion.  Over  the  feveral  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  near  50obridg-4| 
es.  tli'e   grcateft  part  of  which  are    ftone.     The    Venetians   ftill  have'l 
lome  manufacturers  in    fcarlet   cloth,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  and  above 
iiil.  fine  looking-glafTes,   all    which   biing  in  a  conhderable  revenue  to 
the  owners  ;  that  of  the  ftate  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8.000,000  oP 
Italian  ducats,  ench  valued  at  twenty  pence  of  Englifh  money.      Out  of    I 
this  are  defraj-ed  the  expenfcs  of  the  flatc  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which  | 
in  the  time   of  peace   conhfls   of  16,000  regular  troops  (always   com-" 
manded  by  a  foreign  general)    and    iO;OOo  rtiilitia.     They  keep  up  a 
fmall  fleet  ior  curbing  the  infolencies  of  the  piratical  ftates  of  BarbaryJ, 
and  Aey  have  among  them    fome   orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of 
which  are  ihofe  of  the  Stolo   lor'o,  fo  called  from  the  Robe  they  wear,   ; 
which  is  conferre4  only  oh  the  firfl;  quality,  and  the  military  order  o^ 
St.  Mark. 

In  ecclefiaftical  matters  the  Venetians  have  tvv'O  patriarchs  ;  the  au- 
thority of  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them 
have  much  power  :  And  both  of  them  are  chofen  by  the  feriate  ;  and 
all  religious  fefts.  even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan,  excepting  Protef- 
tants,  are  here  tolerated  in  the  free'exsrcifc  of  their  religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,'-'ifT!genious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of 
public  amufementSj  v^'ith  an  uncommon  relifh  for  humour.  They  are 
in  general  tall  and  v/cU  made  ;  and  many  fine,  manly  countenances 
are  met  with  in  th^  (treets  of  \'^enice,  rcfembling  thcfe  trjinfmitted  tot 
us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  \''eronefc  and  Titian.  The  women  are  oF 
3.  fine  {l)le  of  countenance,  withexprefhve  features,  and  are  of  an  eafv 
addrefs.  The  common  people  are  remarkably  fober,  obliging  to  flran- 
gers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  As  it  is  very 
much  the  cuftom  to  go  about  in  malks  at  V^enice,  and  great  liberties  are 
taken  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  there 
iS  much  more  licentioufnefs  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places  ;  but" 
this  opinion  feems  to  have  been  carried  too  far.  Great  numbers  of 
ftrangers  ^•ifvt  \'enice  daring  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  there  are' 
eight  or  nine  theatres  here,  including  the  opera-houffes. 

Tlie  dominions  of  \''enice  confilh  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatin. 
of  four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Pachfu,  Antipach- 
lu,  Santa,  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia  and  /.ante. 
'f  he  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  \'enice,  the  Pa- 
duanefc,  the  peninfula  of  Romo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana^  j 
^vith  part  of  the  covmtry  of  I'riuli.  The  fubjefts  of  the  \^enctian  re-  \ 
piiblic  arenot  oppi-elfcd  :  The  fenate  has  found  that  mild  treatment, 
and  good  ufuage  are  the  bell  policy,  and  more  effeftual  than  armieSj 
in  preventing  revolts.    " 

)  r.The  principal  city  of  Tufcany  is  Florence,  which  is  noAy  poffeffcd  by 
3  younger  branch  of  the  houfc  of  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the 
illuftrious  h.oufe  of  Medicis,  v/ho  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all 
that  is  valuable,  rich,  and  malierly  in  architcfture,  literat\irc,  and  the 
arts,  efpecially  thole  of  painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  con- 
tain above  70,000  jahabiLants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand 
duke's  palacesiiave  been  often  del'cnbcd  ;  but  all  dcfcription  falls  fliov; 
c't  their  contents,  fa  that  in  every  rcfpeft  it  is  reckoned,  after  Rome,  the 

i'econd 
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,  .  •  T»  1  Th^  relebr?tca  Venus  of  Medici,  whicli,  on  the 
(eco-nd  city  in  Italy.  The  ^^[^^'•f,  ^  j^^  ■„  -fen^ale  beauty  and  pro- 
vhole,  is  thought  to  be  the  ^^f  ^^.  /;;;,1,  The  infcvipt.on  on  its 
portion,  (lands  in  a  room  cahed  ^^,^^i;^,^;'"3  .n  Athenian  the  fon  of 
Le  mentions  its  hemg  made  byf-f^^'^f Grounded  by  other  maftet 
Apollodorus.     It  IS  oi  whue  -    ^^1.,    nd    urr^        ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^  ^^^^._ 

p.eccs  of  fculpture,  fome  of  f'^^^^l'lf''^^^^  ^,  this  beautiful  city, 
[cles,  and  other  Greek  mailers  ^^^Jj^!^^^  ^Hve  trees,  vineyards, 
which  (lands  between  mo.mtau.S  covered  u    n  o  '^^,^^^^^^.3  „, 

and  delightful  villas,   and  ^'^^^^^^  ^  '  ^^^^^^^^^^^^     U  is  a  place  of  Ibme 

the  arts  of  paintmg,  ^^^-^>'' ,  "^^^[^^  fand  n  univerSty.  The  in- 
%en?th,andcontainsanarchbi(hop.lee,  anua  ; 

habuant's  boaft  of  ^\- ^^^P^-'^'^r'''^   '!^^^^^  other 

tongue,   by  means  of  ^^^^     '^.;^.  the   Florentines 

academies  are  now  ^^^^^'?^^\.^',  /"^^''^try  drive  a  retail  trade  ui 
affe6l  great  ftate,  yet  the.r  ncbd.ty  ana  gentry  fomctimes  thej 

ivine,  which  they  lell  from  their  "Ij;;^;'^"^^;;^^,,,  •,,  bought.  They 
even  hang  out  a  broken  flaH.   as  -^^^^^^^^ll'^^-,,,,  tf.e  accefT.ou 

deal    alfo   in   fruits,    ni   S'^'^/"^  J-^"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cf  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  ^ > "^h"  to  t^^^^^^  F  ^^^       .^^^^ 

duchv,  a  great  reformation  has  been  n^iod'iC^<^'  «  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  is 
n^ent   and  manufaaures,   to  ^^e  gre^    benettt  o       h 

thought  that  tlie  great  duchy  of  ^f  "^  f  "^^^^^^^^  ?,^enues  are  above 
occafion  30,000  fi|;-J, -;";.rc?pS  U  nfotTufcany  are  Pif.,  Leg- 
coo. cool,  a  vear.    Ine  oiner  prii^-P  ^^r^ved  •  but  Leghorn 

horn,  and  Sienna  •,  the  ftrft  and  laft  ^''^^^^^^Jf ';>;a  Cvith  fuch^egu. 
Ts  a  v'ery  handfomc  city,  built  in  the  ^^ern    afte    am,  .vid.  ^,^^ 

lavitv,  that  both  gates  are  iecn  f^^^/^^^^^f^  f  ^^  ft'adel  The  ram- 
^BeJ:  having  two'forts  towards  ^^ ^^^^^f^Z^^'^^;,,\,m^.  on 
parts  afford  a  very  agreeable  P-^P^^f  f;!^;^;^ vf.tmetans,  have  free 
Llandlide.     Hove  aU  nat>ons   a,.^^^  .^  ^;^p^^,,  ,, 

:r:^,i>r:;^^  -  Sl  to  be  ..coo  Je.s.vho  live  in^pai^^- 
^lar  ,;arteJf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^H^^^St'^^S  ^^g-tai  part 
ic&  to  verv  heavy  impolt,  are  in  a  1""""^  , 

if  ,he  commerce  of  .his  cty  i^'-^^^^lfJ^tT^ornr^on^-cM,  I>- 
The  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  "'"''',.■" 'T'','!       ^„  ,he  moR  induf- 

"?  °"  V'^=-,';e  UaUns'"  Try\t  f  i'lproleY'their   co...ry  into  . 
trious  of  ad  the  Italians,      i  ney   .  i^     eTzceed  i  -o  oco,  their  an- 

beautiful  garden,  fo  that  ^"^tol'llerlinrrhl  capital  is  Lucca, 
nualrevcnu'e  arriounts  to  S°'°°°lv^^";"'S'  ,;",  ■  meiccnary  SOod?y 
which  contains  about  40.000  inhabitants,  who  de^l  "  ^^^^^  'J  >  §  ..ec- 
wines,  and  fruits,  especially  olives  ^^^r  public  i^un-r  ^V 
tion  of  the  emperor.  The  vicinity  of  ^^f.  g-^^^^^^'d^'i^^or-der  to  pre- 
keeps  the  people  of  Lucca  conft.n  ly  ^^J^^^^^S^^  ,^;Xu.,,^cord  ar.V 
ferve  their  frec<lom  ;  for  in  tuch  a  ^^-'-'°"'  ^"  X-^V  ,^,,  bk-.Tings  oi 
harmony  can  alone  enable  them  to  ;;^^'^r"^\.^°^P°i^tiV  ims,  and  whof. 
their   darling  libertv,  v.hofe  name  they  beai  or^  X^^^b;  city  gate., 

-SS^^ilXlJStrtLXo^S^-^^- 

*be  neighbouring  countFies,  q^y^^ 
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.  The  republic  of  St.  Marino  is  here  mentionH  ,,  .  ,  • 

nofity.     Its  territories  confift  of  a  hi.h     cra^v  ^'^g^'^P^'"!  cu-- 

eminences  at  the  botlom,  and  the  Inhabitants  £^  ft  f".'""'  ^'^^  ^  ^^^ 
their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  ^oo  years  T^  T^^.P^'^^^''^^^ 
t.on  of  the  pope  ;  'and  the  inoftenfive  ?„rnne;s  oft!'  ""^'L^'^'  P™^^^* 
are  not  above  5000  in  all,  with  the  fm  value  of  h  '^T^''^'^''^  ^^o 
preferved  its  conflitution.  "^  °^  ^^^"'  territory,  have 

.ia^tdt^::^,;;^;^'^:^^^::^— t  ^^educhies  <^^  ^^-en. 
Of  its  extent.  The  foils  of  Pama  a  d  PI  ^T'^'''!'  ^^'^^  i"  Italy 
dxice  the  richeft  fruits  and  paftuTL?  ^j''"""''^  ^'^  fertile,  and  proL 
^aaures  of  filk.  I.  is  tretta^lT^op"  feTlTd  ^nt '^"';^  "^'"": 
fome  of  Its  magnificent  churches  are  pamted  bV The  f-n  "'r  ^^^  '  '"^ 
The  pielent  duke  of  Parma   is  a  prince   of  tL  WeTf  o       ^'^S'^^ 

the  AuRrian^  Spaniardsfrnd  ^NelpUita  t^    The  cUilUp  '''^''^ 
Pl^entiaaie    enriched    with    Tia?„ifirpnf  K     u  ,    of  Parma  and 

xnajefty,  on  his  accelTion  to   th?  Cte    of  Na^^  ^"  "^^°^^^ 

ried  with  him  thither  the  moll  rem\Tk-'bIe  n  A^      '  ''/'"^  '°  ^^"^  "^- 
ofities.     The  duke's  courtTs  ho.?X  I .  I   ^u  "'"'  '"'^  moveable  curi- 

and  .tisfaidthathisrrel^rcld  "o  ^oo^fttltl^"^  ^"  'f'^ 

r-exed  to  that  of  the  Milanefe,  n^  rotffion  ofTT^r^  °/"^^^"- 
Ibe  capital  is  one  of  the  Urongca  Wffe"  ?n  F  °"^'  °/  ^"^"^• 
about  x6,ooo  inhabitants,  who  boaft  d.at  V  '".^"''"P^'  ^"^  ^"ntains 
country.     By  an  order  ohhrempero  in  ,^8^^  ''^^'^ 

rated  with  that  of  Milan  into  on[  prov  nee' and  '  K  f'^^  *'  ^"'*^^P^* 
^s  now  to  be  called  Auftrlan  Lombard/'      ^'  ''  ^'^°''^  nientioned, 

T^J^t^^S^^^ZS^l^^    --^^l  governed  by  its 

Auftria,  and  is  a  vkalof  the  e  "i "  Hi  /'^'^-"^  °'^^'^  ^^^^  °^ 
:ng  flourifhing,  though  very  imrove'ablf  .  T"'°"'  ''^  ^^'  ^'•'^"^  be. 
wafted  by  the°l.e  belhgereL'Tow^ iil^l^^  ^^^'"^  ^-"  ^'-^nately 

brS^^tf^^:^f:::;J^S--f-^on.    formerly  the   ce,e- 

fpots,  whfch  under  the  mafterso    the  wo  W   ""^t  °'  Z^^'^''     ^^'^"^^ 
terreftial  paradifes   fuI•ro.IP^,n  .  /)        ^O'^^.  were  formed  into  fo  many 

with  all  tfe  l.xin;:u:ar^.fa  fd'^:Lr?o":  d?'  j"^^'  ^"'  ^""^^^^ 
verted  mto  noxious,  peftilential  n?.,^  .    ^      Produce,  are  now  con- 

pagna  di    Roma,    th^f  tri^  y       nt  m^^'a'^^^r"'"  -'/"'/'u^-^^"^- 
'.vould  afford,  atprefent   of  itfr'f  K   ^  r      ""^^'''"    °^  inhabitants, 

hundred.  Notw?  hflandin.  tt's'  rh.  '  """'^^"  iubfiftence  for  five 
P-nce,  and  fome  fuppotth.t^h^^^^  a  con  f.derable  temporal 

"ullion  fterlin.  ■  oth^r  au  hor.  ^  1  T  ''u'"'"-^  ^"^'^""^^  ^^  «bive  a 
When  we  fpeak  'compar^te  thf  fu  fof  ^  aT.iir  '^  r^,^'  '^'°^^^- 
^1^  a  r.venue  .  .,^  ^  h£  tcrnton  J^^nSl!::^  ^'l^id^nS 
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income,  which  formerly  far  eKceed«l  tJiat  fum,  is  now  diminiihed  by 
the  fuppreirion  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  from  whom  he  drew  v»^ 
fupplies,  and  the  meafures  tak-n  by  the  catholic  powers,  for  pixvcnt, 
mg  the  great  ecclefiaftical  iffues  of  money  to  Rome.  According  to 
the  bed  and  lateft  accounts,  the  taxes  upon  the  provifions  ana  lod^, 
ings  furniflicd  to  foreigners,  who  fpend  immenfe  fums  m  yifiting  hi  J 
dominions,  form  now  the  grcateft  psrt  of  his  accidental  revenues. 
From  what  has  happened,  within  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  there  it  rea, 
ion  to  believe  that  the  pope's  territories  will  be  reduced  to  the  Irmits 
which  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  fnail  pleafe  to  prefcribe. 
Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their  territories, 
but  their  labours  have  had  no  great  effea.  The  difcouragemcnt  of  in* 
duftrv  and  agriculture  feems  to  be  interv/oven  in  the  coriftitution  of 
the  papal  government,  which  is  veiled  in  proud,  lazy  ecclefaaakcs. 
Their  indolence,  and  the  fanaticifn;  of  their  worfiiip,  infe£b  iheir  iiife^ 
riors  wlio  prefer  begging,  and  impofmg  upon  ftrangers,  to  induitry 
and  acrricuhure,  efpeciallv  as  they  muft  hold  their  properties  by  thg 
precarious  tenure  of  the  will  of  their  fuperiors.  In  fhort  the  inhab. 
kants  of  many  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  muft  penfh  through  theiy 
floth,  did  not  the  fertility  of  their  foil  fpontaneouay  afford  them  ivb. 
fiaence.  However,  it  may  be  proper  to  meike  one  general  remarJj; 
©n  Italy,  which  is,that  the  poverty  and  (loth  of  the  lower  xM>^  dp  not 
take  their  rife  from  their  natural  difpofitions.  -rv,    r    i 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  papal  dominions.  The  Ital- 
ian princes  affeRed  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coltly  axis, 
and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his  court  the  repohtory  of  talt© 
and  magnificence.  This  paffipn  difabled  them  from  laying  out  mo- 
„ey  upon  works  of  publir  utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induitry, 
or  relieving  the  wants  of  their  fubjefts  ;  and  its  miferab^e  effefts  ar? 
feen  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  The  fplendour  and  fMrnifure  of  thg 
churches  in  the  papal  dominions  are  inexpreffible,  and  partly  account 
for  the  mifery  of  the  iubjeas.  But  this  ircnfure  ^naU.s  of  exceptions, 
even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  ,         r        j 

Modern  Rome  contains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number  of  gardens 
and  vineyards.  We  have  already  touched  upon  its  cunofities  ^nd  an- 
tiquities. U  ftands  upon  the  Tyber,  an  inconfiderable  river  wheij 
compared  to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  by  fmall  boats  barges  an4 
lighters.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  b? 
found  to  be  a  place  of  fmall  ftrength,  were  it  regularly  befieged,  J  he 
city  {landing  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  lies  much  higher,  io  that 
it  is  difficult  to  diHinguifn  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  ongmally 
built.  When  we  confider  Rome  as  it  now  ftands,  ther.e  is  the  Itron^- 
eft  reafon  to  believe  that  it  exceeds  nncient  Rome  itfeif  in  the  magmh- 
cence  of  its  ftruSures  ;  nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miltre.s  ot  th« 
world,  could  come  in  competitiop  with  St.  Peter's  church  ;  and  per- 
haps many  other  churches  in  Rome  exceed,  in  beauty  of  arcaitettur.e, 
and  value  of  maieria^s,  utenfils  and  furniture,  her  ancient  temples  ; 
though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Pantheon  lyufl  have  been  al) 
amazing  ftrufture.  The  inhabitants  of  Rx>me,  m  1714,  amounted  to 
S 43^00.  If  we  confider  that  the  fpirit  of  travelling  is  much  mcresied 
fince  that  time,  we  c.aniipt  reafonsbly  fuppof^  them  to  be  dimipHhp^ 
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THefe  is  nothing  very  particular  in  the  pope's  temporal  gov-erniTic:,  . 
at  Rome.  Like  other  prir:cc5  he  lias  his  guards,  or  Ibirri,  who  take 
care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  magiflratcs,  both  ecclcfiai- 
tical  and  civil.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is 
Under  the  infpeftion  of  his  halinets.  In  the  other  provinces  he  gov- 
erns bv  legates  and  vice  legates.  He  monopoliies  all  the  corn  in  hii 
tetritories,  and  he  has  always  a  fuflicient  number  of  troops  on  foot, 
under  proper  officers,  to  keep  the  provinces  in  awe.  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  wifely  diiclaimed  all  intention  of  oppolhig  any  arms  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  but  thofe  of  pravers  and  fupplications. 

We  have,  under  the  head  of  religion,  mentio.ied  the  ecclefiaflical 
government  of  the  papacy.  As  to  the  rota,  and  other  fubordinatc 
thambers  o'f  this  complicated  jurifdiftion,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
even  named,  arid  do  not  fall  properly  under  our  plan.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment fo  conftituted,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  commercial  ex- 
ports of  the  ecclefiafiical  ftate  are  of  much  value. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  moft 
confiderable  city  iri  the  ecclefiadical  flate,  and  an  exception  to  the  in- 
dolence C'f  its  ether  inhabitants.  The  government  is  under  a  legate  a. 
latere,  whvi  is  alway"!  ^  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.  The 
people  here  live  more  fociably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjefts 
of  the  pope  ;  and  perhaps  their  diftance  from  Rome,  which  is  195 
miles  north-wefl,  has  contributed  to  their  eafe.  The  reft  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  and 
even  now  exhibiting  the  moft  ftriking  veftiges  of  their  flouvifhing 
ftate,  about  the  beginning  of  the  t6th  century  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent 
little  better  than  dcfolate,  though  here  and  there  a  luxurious  magnifi- 
cent chinch  and  convent  may  be  found,  which  is  fupported  by  the 
toil  and  fweat  of  the  neighbouring  peafants. 

The  grandeur  of  P'errara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Urbino  (the  nativ^  city 
of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael)  Ancona,  and  many  other  ftates  and 
cities,  illuftrious  in  former  times,  are  now  to  be  feen  only  in  their  ruinii' 
and  ancient  hiftory.      Loretto,   on    the  other  hand,    an    obfcure  fpot 
never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  for  the  richcS  it  contains,    and  the  prodigious  refort  to  it 
of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftrioully   propagat- 
ed by  the  Romifb  clergy,  that  the  houfe  in   which    the   Virgin    Mary 
is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nariaireth,  was  carried   thither  through  the  air 
by  angels,  attended  with  many  other  miraculous    circumftances,   fuch 
as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the  arri^'al  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with 
the  profoundeft  reverence  ;  and  great  care   is   taken    to  prevent  any 
bits  of  the  materials  of  this  houfe  from  being  carried  to    other  places, 
;ind  expofed  as  relics  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  of  the  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  fraall  apart- 
ment, leparated  from  the  others  by  a  i'llver  balluftiade,  which  has  s 
^•tte  of  the  fame  metal.     It  is  impofTible  to  defcribc    the   gold  chains, 
the  rings  and  jewels,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,    wherewith  this  im- 
't'Tc  is  or  was  loaded  •,  and  the  angels  of  folid  gold,  who  are  here  phac- 
ed  on  every  fide,  are  equally  enriched    with    the  moft   precious  dia- 
monds.    To  the  fuperfiition  of  Roman  catholic  princes,  Loretto  is  in- 
*lebted  for  this  mafs  of.trcaiure.  ,  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife,  that 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the   Turks  or   Barbary   ftates  upon 
'  '  Lo ret  103 
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The  W  S  V.pks  ;  d  Sicilv.  or.  a.  he  is  more  properly  called,  ih 
Ihekmgor  A^pies  a  ^- 'ne  of  Sknv  be  n?  common  to  both 

""'""' ^'ti  :r:;,e  Jar'n't.  "nfof  Jy  pvincc  in  It.ly,  .s  they 
com^-S  he  "  -"'  —<•■'-  °f  Samnium,  Campania  Ap.ha. 
compiejienc  in  containm?  in  all   abouc 

Magna  C^rxca  and  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,a  Vn  all  fide,  by  the  Mediter- 
?aTc°°S"beAdnatic  e^tonthe  north-eaft,  where  Napks  tev- 
^Tnatcson  the  ecdenaftical  ftate.  The  Appcnnme  runs  througn  .t 
W  no.^h  to  fouth,  and  its  furface  is  eftim.t.d  at  3,500  fquare  eagues. 
The  ah  s  hot  and  ts  foil  fruitful  of  every  thing  produced  m  Ita  y.- 
?hewnes",icd  Vino  Greco,  and  Lachrymx  Chr.ftu  are  excellent. 
?he  dty  of  Naples,  its  capital,  which  is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorn- 
edlthalllheprofuhonof  art  and  riches,  and  ^s  neighbourhood 
would  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places  m  Europe  to  l^ye  in  w^.e 
i^not  for  their  vicinity  to  the  volcano  of  \'efuvius,  which  fomctimcs 
hr"  a  en  the  city  with'  deftruaion,  and  the  infeas  and  reptiles  which 
n  eftit    feme  of  which  are  venomous.      The  houies  m  Naples  are  m- 

heS:  and  flat  £  [he  top -,  on  which  arc  placed  numbers  of  flower 
vafes,  or  fruit  trees,  in  boxe:,  of  earth,  producing  a  very  g^Y  -/;^^^- 
ableeffca  Some  of  the  fueets  are  very  handfome  :  ^^o  ftrca  m 
Rome  equals^  Toledo  at   Naples  ;  and  ftiU  lefs 

!an  anv^of  them  be  compared  with  thofe  beautiful  ilreets  that  he  opea 
to  the  bay.  The  richeii  and  molt  commodious  convents  in  Europe, 
Sth  for  male  and  fem.le  votaries,  are  in  this  city  ;  ^  the  moft  fertile 
and  beautiful  hillsof  the  environs  are  covered  with  tnem  ^  -"^  a  ^m  ^ 
part  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in  feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  dillnbut- 
Fng  bread  and  foup  to  a  certain  number  every  day  befoie  the  aoors  or 

the  convents.  -  ,     ,  .      ^       .     •      -i  ^ 

Though  above  two-third-  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ecclefiaaics,  the  proteflants  live  here  with  great  freeaom  ; 
and  though  his  Neapolitan  majcfty  prefents  to  his  houncfs  every  >eat 
>  a  palfrey,^as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  oH^e  P-; 
tificate,  yet  no  inquihtion  is  eRabliihed  m  Naples  The  prefent  rev- 
enues of  the  kinl  amount  to  about  s  millions  dr^lars  ;  of  which  Na- 
pksrailes  4  millions,  and  Sicilv  1  million.  The  army  confiR  of 
?5,2oo  men,  and  fome  fay  27,84^  ;  and  the  navy  of  25  armed  fhips 

The  fertility  of  both  Naples  and  Sicily  is  fo  great     that  nature  pio- 
duces  her  gifts  almoft  fpont^mcouRy,  and  little  afTifted  by  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants.     In  both  countries  the  natural  produaion.,  as  well 
as  the  climates,  are  nearly  the  fame  with   thole  m  bpain,   except    that 
■  the  former,  and  more  cfpeciallythe-ifland  of  Sicily    are  much  richer 
in  corn.     Naples  exports  annually,  1,500,000  tomol,  of  wheat,  equal 
.oi,88.,oocW=nchcfter  bulhels  :     200,000   caffifi   of  oil,   weighing 
x8lb.  Avoirdupois  each  :  It  is  reckoned  that  the  avei-age   amount^  ot 
the  e^cportation  of  oil  exceeds  in  value  four  millions  of   borins.      Sal- 
fron,  raifed  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  is  exported  annually   to  the 
value  of  30.OGO  ducats,  the  ducat  equal  to  3s  gd.     Sicily  exports  2  000 
chefts  of  oranges  :  The  environs  of  Syracufe  produce  near  40  ditTer- 
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ent  forts  of  excellent  wine  and  8^,000  cwt.  of  almond,  and  .r«.- 
T.>.ntu;cs  of  p:flachios  peculiar  to  that  diftrift.  Meffin'a  fcndf  off 
6,000  cnefts  of  lemon.,and  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  about  as  much 
more:  .80  barrels  onen^on  juice  weighing  ten  fllme  each,  and  37  cwt 
of  bergamot  juice  The  quantity  of  fdk  raifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Nal 
r  e    amourjts  to  800,000    b.  and  Sicily  produces  annually  ^  the  value 

barilla  oil  of  of  turpentmc,  the  fugar  cane,  cotton,  and  many  other 
vegetable  produaions  of  the  warmer  climates,  'which,  howeJer 
areofnifenor  cotnmercal  importance.  The  mineral  kingdom  is 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  variety  cf  its  produdions  :  Of  me  ' 
als,  Naples  has  f.  ver,  iron,  copper  ;  and  Sicily,  tin  and  lead  ;  yet  ex- 
cepting the  marble  quarries  and  fait,  very  little  advantage  hashitherto 
been  dcrivea  from  minerals. 

The  imports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  confift  in   woollens,   linen,    hard- 
ware,  articles  of  lux^ary,  and  Eaft  and  Weft-India  produaions  '  There 

fZ  tlr'^T  r  '?Ti  •'"  P™P°^^'^"  '0  the  riches  of  the  foil  ;  .nd 
he  wool  raifed  in  thefe  kingdoms  is  exported  to  other  countries  Na- 
.  Plesjs  the  cen  re  of  trade  ;  but  trade  and  navigation  is  almoft  entirely 
of  1  e  ^"'''  °//«'--'gners.  The  fifhcries  are  valuable,  efpecially  thofe 
ofthetunny-Mi,  anchovies,  and  corah  ;  From  the  filk  of  the /<:«„^ 
marina,  gloves  are  manufaftured.  ^ 

and"  :i^b ';:i?""^  ^'= '''-'  ^^ '""''''  -^  "^  -^''- '« --y  --11-^ 

The  king  has  a  numerous  but  generally  poor  nobility,  confiftina  of 
princes,  dukes  marquifes,  and  other  high  founding  titles  ;  and^.is 
capital,  by  far  the  moil  populous  in  Italy,  contains  at  leaft.  q^o  000  in! 
habitants.  Among  thefe  are  about  30.000  lazaroni,  or  black'guards. 
thgi eater  part  of  which  have  no  dwelling  houfes,  but  lleep  every 
night  m  fummer  nnaer  porticoes,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  flielter  thev 
can  find,  and  in  the  winter  or  rainy  time  of  the  year,  which  laflsfeve- 
val  weeks    the  ram  falling  by  pailfuls,  they  relort  to  the  cave,  under 

tTv  '^\-^""^"'   '"^'r''  '*"y  ""'^P   "^   ^^^^'i'^  '='^=  ^^^P  1"  ^  pinfold, 
rbofe  of  them  who  have  vnves  and  children,    live  in  the   fuburb.   of 
Naples  near  Paufihppo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or  chambers  dug  out  of 
that  mountain       Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  fifnine.  others  by  carrvin<r      ' 
burdens  to  and  frftm  the  (hipping  ;  many  walk  ab^out  the  ftreets  read? 
to  run  on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power  for  a  very 
fmall  recompenfe.     As  they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment, 
their  wages  are  not  fufficient  for  their  maintenance  :  but  the  deficiency 
IS  m  fome  acgree  fuppned  by  the  foup  and  bread  which  arc  diftributc<i 
at  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

_  But  though  there  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people  there 
It  a  great  appearance  of  wealth  among  fome  of  the  <^reat  The  Nea 
pohtan  nobii.iy  are  exceinvely  fond  of  Hiow  and  fnlendour  This 
appears  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  equinages,  the  number  of  th«ir  at- 
tendants, the  nchnels  of  their  drcfs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles 
t'ncrf%'''  '  late  traveller  (Mr.  Swinburne),  luxuiy  of  late  hath  ad. 
vanced  with  gigantic  rtndes  m  Naples.     Forty  vears  ago  the  Neapoli- 

do  to   his  day,    and  not  twenty  of  them  were  pofiTclfed  of  a  can  ;  but 
hair  plainly  dreft  IS  a  mode  now  confined  to  the  lowe/l  order   of  in-    . 
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^ihltants,  and  all  diftlnaion  of  drefs  between  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
and  that  of  a  citizen  is  entirely  laid  afidc.      Expenfe  and  extravagance 

are  here  in  the  extreme.  . ..     ,        ,  ,,  u 

Throueh  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be 
faid  to  tread  on  clairic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with 
more  beautiful  profpeas.  There  are  ftill  traces  of  the  memorable  town 
of  Cannae,  as  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and 
under-round  granaries  ;  and  the  fcene  of  adion  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans,  is  ftill  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  oi  pezzo 
di  fanzvic  '•  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  nval 
of  Rojne  is  now  remarkaWe  for  little  elfe  than  its  filheries.  Sorento 
ig  a  citv'  placed  on  the  brink  of  fteep  rocks,  that  over-hang  the 
bav  aAd  of  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom,  hath  the  molt  delightiul 
climate.  Nola,  once  famous  for  its  amphitheatre,  and  as  the  place 
^yhere  Au^uftus  Csefar  died,  is  now  hardly  worth  obfervation. 

BrunduHum,  now  Brindifi,  was  the  great  fupplier  of  oyfters  for  the 
Roman   tables.     It   has   a  fine  port,    but  the  buildings   are    poor   and 
ruinous  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  reduced 
it  to  a  ftate   of  inaftivity  and  poverty,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  em- 
erged.    Except  Rome,'  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient 
fculpture  as  Benevento  :   Here  the  arch  of  Trajan,   one  of  the   molt 
magnificent  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome,   erected  in  tho 
year  114,  is  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.     Reggio  hath  nothing   re- 
markable but  a  Gothic  cathedral.     It  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquaK^a 
before  the  Marcian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caefar  :  part  of  the  wall 
ftill  remains,  and  was  very  roughly  handled  by  the  earthquake  in  1783, 
but  not  deftroyed  :  Only  1 26  loft  their  lives  out  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  city  of  Oopido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  ot 
the  cx\x  of  February,   and  the  grcateft  force  thereof  feems  to  have  been 
exertf-d  near  that  fpot,  and  at  Cafal  Nuova  and  Terra  Nuova.     l-rom 
Tropea  to  Squillace,  moft  of  the  towns  and  villages  were  either  totally 
or  in  part  overthrown,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  m  the  ruins. 
To  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  ravages,  fir  William  Hamilton,  who  iur- 
veved  it,  ^Ives  the  following  defcnption  :  "  If  on  a  map  of  Italy,  and 
with  your^comoafles  on  the  fcale  of  Italian  miles,  you  were  to  mealure 
off  22,    and  then  fixing  your  central   point  in  the  city  of  OPP^^^^ 
(which  appeared  fo  me  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  earthquake  had 
exerted   its  greateft  force)  form  a  circle  (the  radu  of  which  will  be,  as 
I'iuft  faid,  22  miles)  you  will  then  include  all  the  towns  and  villages 
that   have  been  utterly  ruined,   and  the  fpots  where  the  gi^eateit  morr 
tality  has  happened,  and  where  there  have  been  the  moft  vihble  alter- 
ations  on  the  face   of   the  earth.     Then  extend  your  compafs  on  the 
fame  fcale  to  72  miles,    preferving  the  lame  centre,  ?nd  form  another 
circle,  you  will  include  the  whole  of  the  country  that  has  any  mark  ot 
having  been  aftefted  by  the  earthquake."  _ 

Naples  is  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  trifling  annual  tribute  is  paid 
m  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  rights  ;  yet  the  dependence  of  the 
king  who  is  \cgatus  natus  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  on  his  feudal  lord  13 
j-ere'ly  nominal.  The  government  is  monarchical,  but  not  quite  ablo- 
lute  ;  for  though  the  king's  power  is  very  great,  the  ftates  have  pre- 
f»rved  the  rl<^ht  of  meeting  every  other  year,  in  order  to  grant  iubli- 
iies  or  a  don  graiuit,  to  the  king.     This  alTembly  is  called  a  parlia- 
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mcnt  ;  it  is  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  nobility,  the  order  of  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  prelates  who  arc  poffefled  of  baronies.  Royal  edicts^ 
before  they  acquire  the  force  of  laws,  muft  be  regillered  by  another  af- 
fembly  of  the  nobility  and  the  order  of  citizens  ;  it  confifts  of  Cixfct'^gi, 
or  wards,  five  of  which  are  governed  by  a  committee  of  nobles  ;  the 
laft  belongs  exclufively  to  the  Plebeians,  and  is  governed  by  fix  elctti, 
who  are  liltewife  the  chief  civil  tnagiflrates  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Both    the   ancients   and  moderns  have  maintained,   that  Sicily    was 
originally    joined   to  the  continent  of  Italv,  but    gradually   feparated 
from  it  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  and  thefhocksof  earthquakes, 
fo  as  to  become  a  perfeft  ifland.     The  climate  of  Sicily  is  fo  hot,  thaC 
even  the  beginning  of  January   the  fliade   is  refrefhing  ;  and  chilling 
winds   are  only  felt   a  few  days   in  March.     The  only   appearance  of 
winter  is  found  towards  the  fummit  of  Mount  .-Etna,  where  fnow  falls, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrrvance   for  preferving.     Churches, 
convents^  and  religious   foundations   are  extremely   ntunerous  here  ; 
the  buildings  are  handfome,   and  the  revenues  confiderable.     If  this 
ifland  were  better  cultivated,  and    its  government    more  equitable,  it 
would  in  many  refpefts  be  a  delightful  place  of  refidcnce.     There  are 
a  great  number  of  fine   remains  of  antiquity  here.     Some  parts  of  this- 
illand  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  female  inhabitants.     Paler- 
mo, the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  computed  to  contain   120,000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  two  principal  fLreets,   and   which    crofs  each  other,  arc  veiy  line. 
This  is  faid  to  bs  the  only  town  in  all  Italy  which  is  lighted  at  night  vit 
the  public  expenfe.     It  carries  on   a  coniiderabls   trade  ;    as   alfo  did 
Melfma,  which  before  the  earthquake  in  1783,  was  a  large   and  weU- 
built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents,   gerwii-allv  elegant 
P^ruftures.     By  that  earthquake  a  great  part  of  the  lower  diflritl  of  the 
city  and  of  the  port  was  dcflroycd,  and   conliderable  damage  done   to 
the  lofty  uniform  buildings  called    the  PaUtzzaia^   in  the   fhape  of  a 
crefcent  ;  but  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  thougli  violent,  was  nothing 
at  MclTina  or  Reggio,  to  what  it  was  in  the  plain,  for  of  30.000,  the  fup- 
pofed  population  of  the  city,  only  700  are  faid  to  have  perifhed.     The 
greateft  mortality  fell  upon  thofe  towns  and  countries  iituated  in  the 
plain  of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  weflern    (ide  of  the  mountains    DejOy 
Sacro. and  Caulone.     At  Cafal   Nuova,   the  princefs  Gerace,   and  up- 
wards of  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  loft  their  lives  ;  at  Bagnara,  the  num- 
ber of  dead  amounts  to  3017  ;  Radicina  and  Palmi  count  their  lofs  at; 
about  3000  each  :  Terra  Nuova  about  1400  ;  Seminari  fliill  more.  The 
fum  total  of  the  mortality  in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily,  by  the  earth- 
quakes alone,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  fecretary  of  Hate's  ofiice 
at  Naples,   is   32,367  :   But    fir    William  Hamilton  faith   he  has  good 
reafon  to  believe,  that,  includuig  fhrangers,   the  number  of  lives  lofi; 
muft,  have  been  confiderably  greater  :  40,000  at  leail  may  be  allowed, 
he  believes,  without  exaggeration. 

In  Sicily  the  ftates  have  likewife  afhare  ia  government,  by  the  right 
which  they  poffefs  of  granting  fubfidies  to  the  crown.  They  are  com- 
pofed of  three  claffes,  or  bracci,  the  nobility  or  military  clafs,  the  clcE- 
gy,  and  the  royal  demefne  lands,  viz.  4U  royal  towns. 

The  great  ftate  ofHcers  are  nominated  by  the  king  ;  the  higheil  de- 
partment of  government  is  the  ftate  council,  compofed  of  four  minii- 
tcrs  or  fecretaries  of  ftate.     Ne,\t  to  tJiis  council  is  that  called  confialia 
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r-''r-crdi  and  feveral  departments  for  particular  ioranches  of  public 
hulincfs.'  Sicily  is  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The  b.te  lung  has  pub- 
iiflied  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Codex  Carolinns  ;  yet,  notwithaar.d- 
in^  the  improvements  it  contains,  the  proceedings  of  juaice  in  th.s 
cc^untry  arc  ftill  verv  dilatory.  It  is  faid  there  are  not  lels  than  30,000 
lawyers  at  Naples,  (Swinburne).  In  feme  parts  of  the _  kingdom  the 
^offefTors  of  large  eiUtes  have  a  territorial  junfdiaion,  in  others  tha 
■i-,<r  •  From  the  provincial  courts  appeals  may  be  made  to  the 
CranCorU  delta  Vuaria:  and,   in  the  laft  inftance,  to  the   Supreme 

Court  of  Appeal  at  Naples. 

The  prefent  government  feems  to  have  the  welfare  of  the  country 
more  at  heart  thi^n  any  former.  There  are,  in  Naples  and  Sicily,_  four 
univerfities.  vi?..  thofe  of  Naples.  Salerno,  Palermo,  and  Catania,  ol 
which  the  finl  is  the  mod  ufeful.  At  the  capitzl  there  is  likewiie  an 
academy  of  fcicnces,  and  magnificent  colleftions  of  antiquities.  Na- 
ples has  long  been  the  principal  and  favourite  feat  of  muhc.  Educa- 
tion is  greatly  neglcfted  ;  the  fchools  are  ftill  in  the  hands  of  monks, 
whofc  intereft  it  is  that  fuperRition  and  ignorance  Ihould  prevail,  a«iu 
who  are  the  greateft  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing.^ 

The  Ifland'of  Sardinia,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  ot  oa- 
voy,  lies  about  150  miles  wefl  of  Leghorn,  and  hath  fevcn  cities  or 
toMrns.  Its  capita!,  Cagliari,  has  an  univerhty,  an  archbiflio.pnc,  and 
the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  containing  about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
thonrht  his  Sardinian  majefty's  revenues,  from  this  iOand,  do  not  ex- 
ceed'^soool.  fterllng  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  w,ne, 
and  has  a  coral  fiftiery.  Its  air  is  bad,  from  its  mai-fhes  and  high 
inountains  on  the  North,  and  therefore  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the 
Eomans.  It  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the 
per.cc  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1719  to  the  houle 

of  Savov.  ^         ^  .        ^    1 

The  iftand  of  Corsica  lies  oppofite  to  the  Gcnoefe  continent,  be- 
tween the  -Tulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Ifland  of  Sardinia,  and  is  better 
known  by  tlie  noble  ft.and  which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty 
acrai"^  t^ieir  Genoefe  tyrants,  and  afterwards  againll  the  bafe  and  un- 
generous efforts  of  the  French  to  enflave  them,  than  from  any  advan- 
tages Uiev  enjov,  from  nature  or  fituation.  Though  mountainous  and 
woody,  It  produces  corn,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  chelnuts,  olives,  and 
other  fruits:  It  has  alfo  fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and  is  plentifully  iup- 
T>lied,both  by  fea  and  river?,  with  fifh.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to 
amount  to  120,000.  Baflia.  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength  ; 
thougli  otlier  towns  of  the  liland,  that  were  in  pofTcfTion  of  the  male- 
contents,  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly  fortified.  n      n    f 

Capri,  the  ancient  Cafrea,  is  an  iQand  to  which  Auguftus  C^lar 
often  came  for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a 
icene  of  the  mod  infamous  pleafurc-s.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  Irom 
that  part  of  the  main  land  v4iicli  prnjeas  fartheft  into  the  fca.  It  ex- 
tends four  milts  in  length  from  P:aft  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  breaoth. 
The  weftern  part  is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  valtly 
high,  and  inaccefhble  next  the  fea  :  yet  Ano  Capn.  the  largeft  town 
of' the  i{land,is  fituated  here  ;  and  in  this  part  arc  feveral  p  aces  cov- 
ered with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  ifland  alio  riles 
«D  in  precipices  that  are  nearly  as  high,  though  not  quite  folong  as  tac 
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weftevft.  Between  the  rocky  mountains,  st  each  end,  is  a  flip  of  ioWef 
ground  that  runs  acrofs  the  illand,  and  is  one  of  tlie  pleafanteft  fpots 
that  can  eafily  be  conceived.  It  is  covered  with  mvrtles.  olives,  al- 
monds, oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  which  look  extremely 
frefh  ii-.d  beautiful,  and  afford  a  mod  delightful  little  landfcape,  when 
viewed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighboming  mountains.  Here  is  fituated 
the  town  of  Caprea,  two  or  three  cbnvents,  and  the  bifhop's  palace. 
Tn  the  midft  of  this  fertile  traft  rifes  a  hill,  which  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius was  pi  obably  covered  with  buildings,  fome  remains  of  which 
are  ftill  to  be  fcen.  But  the  moft  confiderable  ruins  are  at  the  very 
extremitv  of  theeailern  promontor\'. 

From  thit.  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profpeft  :  On  one  fide  of  it  the 
fea  exietids  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  ;  juft  oppofite  is  the  greeil 
promontory  of  Sarentum,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  bay  of  Naple". 

iscKiA,  and  foine  other  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
havfc  nothing  to  diflinguifh  them  but  the  ruins  of  tlieir  antiquities,  and 
their  being  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Ele.i 
has  been  renowned  for  its  mines  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  hif- 
Tory.  Virgil  and  Ariftotle  mention  it.  Its  fituation  is  about  ten  miles 
S.  W.  from  Xufcany,  and  80  miles  in  circumference,  containing  near 
70c©  inhabitants  ;  it  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Forto  Longone  belongs,  and  the  great  duke  of  Tnfcany,  who  is  mailer 
ofForto,  Ferraio,  and  the  prince  of  Piombino.  The  fruits  and  wine 
of,  the  ifland  arc  very  good,  and  the  tannery,  fifhery,  and  fait,  pro* 
ckiC'3  a  o,ood  revenue. 

I  flrall.  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  though  it  is  not  properly 
ranked  with  the  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly  called  Melita,  and  is 
fituated  in  15  degrses.E.  Ion.  and  45  degrees  N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of 
Cape  Paifaro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  20  miles  long,  and  12 
broad.  Its  air  is  clear,  but  exceffively  hot  :  The  whole  ifland  feems 
to  be  a  white  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  how- 
ever amazingly  produftive  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  gar- 
den-fluff of  all  kinds.  This  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  was  given  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  1530,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes  ;  under  the  tender  oPone 
falcon  yearly  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Sicily  for  their  proteftors  :  They  are  now  known  by  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  celibacy 
and  chaflity  ;  but  they  keep  the  former  much  better  than  the  latter. 
They  have  confiderable  poffeffions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  on 
the  continent,  and  arc  under  the  government  of  a  grandmaftcr,  who 
is  elefled  for  life.  The  lord-prior  of  the  order,  was  formerly  account- 
ed the  prime  baron  in  England.  The  knights  are  in  number  1000  : 
500  are  to  refide  on  the  iiland,  the  remainder  are  in  their  feminaries  in 
other  countries,  but  at  any  fummons  are  to  make  a  perional  appearance. 
Thev  had  a  feminary  in  England,  till  it  was  fupprelTtd  by  Henry  VIII. 

When  the  great  mafler  dies,  they  fuIFer  no  vefiel  to  go  out  of  the 
ifland  till  another  is  ch(Wen,  to  prevent  the  pope  from  interfering  in 
the  cieflion.  Out  of  the  16  great  crolTcs,  the  great-mafler  is  elected, 
whofc  title,  is  '•  The  moft  illufliious,  and  inoft  reverend  prince,  the 
lord-friar  A.  B.  great  mafier  of  the  hofpilal  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
prince  of  Malta  and  Gaza."     All  the  knights  are  fwcin  to  defend  the 
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t:hurch.  to  obey  their  fupeiiors,  and  to  live  on  the  revenues  of  their 
Older  only.  Not  only  their  chief  town  Valet ta,  or  Malta,  nnd  it:;  httr- 
bour,  but  their  whole  ifland  is  lo  well  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable. On  the  8th  of  Sept.  there  is  an  annual  proceinon  at  Tvlalta, 
in  memory  of  the  Turks  raifing  the  fiege  on  that  day,  1663,  after  four 
months  alFault,  leaving  their  artilleiy,  ike.  behind. 

HisTORv.]      bee  Rollin's  Ancient  and  Roman  Hiftories — Gibbon's 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire — and  Goldfmith's  Roman  Hiftory. 


TURKEY. 

The  Grand  Signior's  Dominions  are  divided  into 


1.  Turkey  in  Europe 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

3.  TuRKr.v  in  Afrvca.  __ 


inhabitants,    f  Sq.  Miles. 

>   49,000,000   I  960,060,  Guthrie. 

"mmermann. 


[  800,000,  Zi 
TURKEY      IN      EUROPE. 


Situation     and    Extent. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length,    X000I-,    ^  f  17  and  40  eafl  longitude,  f    «       z: 

n        1  1  (■  between  <     '        .^  .1   1    •.    j     -^  182, (562 

breadth,    §00  J  \_  34  and  49  north  latitude.  \        '"^ 

fiot^NDARiEslR^UNDED  by  Ruffia,  Poland,    and  Sclavonia, 

■JXJ   on  the  North  ;  by  Circaflia,   the  Black  Sea,  the 

Propontis,    Hellefpont,    and  Archipelago,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the   Medi- 

terreanean,  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Au- 

flrian  territories,  on  the  Weft. 

Divifions.  SubdivifiOns.  Chief  towns.     Sq.  M. 

f  Grim  and  Little  Tar-~]     ("Precop  '\ 

On  the  north  coafl  of  j       tary,    and    the  an-  |    |  Brachiferia  I  26,200 
the  Black  Sea  are  the-(       cientTauricaCher-  )►-<(  KafFa  J 

provinces  of  j       fonefus*  j    | 

[^Budziac  Tartary        J    [^Oczakow 


"Beifarabia 


NortlioFthe  Danube  ,  , ,  ,  ,     .       ,•     r^     . 
are  the  provinces  of  "<  Moldavia, ohmDacia 


Bender 
Belgorod 


12,000 
8,000 


Walachia,  another 
part  of  the  ancient 
Dacia 


y\  Choczim       I  26,000 
Falczin         J 
Buckaretch6o,oooin. 
Tergoviflo       ly.ooo 


Divifions. 

*•  The  Rufliaas  in  17831  feized  on  the  Crimea,  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion,  and 
by  a  treaty  ligned  January  9th,  1784,  the  Turks  ceded  it  to  them  with  the  iQe  of  Taman,  and 
that  part  of  Cuban  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Turks  have  now  on- 
ly the  Tartar  nations  beyond  tlie  river  Cuban,  and  from  the  Black  Sea.  So  that  the  pref- 
ent  boundaries  between  the  TurkilTi  and  Ruirian  Empires  are  formed  bv  the  river  Ba'  ia 
Europtand  the  fiver  Cuban  in  Alia,  ' 
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Divificns, 


Subdivifions. 


Bulgariajthe  eaH:  part 
of  the  ancient  Myfta 


Chief  towns.  Sq.M 
"Wid" 
N 

Siiiiiia  j 

Scopia         J 


Widln  ^ 

Nicopoli       I 
bill  lira  I     '' 


South  of  the  Danube  y^       ■     .1  n.       l  k   1  r,  1       j 

^«         ^  Servi:^,  tne  welt  part  )><(  Belgvad 


of  Mvfia 


Bofnia,   part  .of  the  | 
,     ancient  lUyrieum    J 


Seinendria 
Niffa 


Seraio 


>  22,5.70 


8,640 


On  the  Bofphorus  and  ^ 
Hellefpont 


Romania  olimThrace 
("Macedonia 


fConflantin* 
j  ople,  N.L. 
I  41.E.L.  29, 
I.  Adrianopic 


lanopl 
"]     CStrymoii 
I  !     j  Conteffa 

South  of  Mount  Rho-  j  1 

dope  or    Argentum,  J  Theffaly,  now  J-anua  1  J  Salonichi 
the  north  part  of  the  ■  f  ^  LarKfa 


45650 


ancient  Greece 


On  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
Gulf  of  Venice,  thej 
ancient  Iliyricum 


Achaia  and    Bocotia, 
now  Livadia 

fEpirus 

Albania 

Dalmatia 
S^Raguia  republic* 


! 

Athens 

> 

Thebes 

3^420 

1 

Lepanto 

^ 

fChima:ra 

7:955 

' 

Burtinto 

Scodra 

Durazzo 

6;375 

1 

>< 

Dulcigno 

Zara 

4.560 

Karenza 

^ 

^Ragufa 

430 

Divifions. 

*  The  republic  of  Rigufa,  though  reckoRed  by  geographers  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
is  not  under  the  Turkilh  government.  It  is  an  ariltocrstical  ftate,  formed  nearly  after  the 
model  of  that  of  Venice.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
republic,  who  is  llylcd  reilor,  is  changed  every  month,  and  elet\ed  by  fcrutiny  or  lot.  Dur- 
ing his  fhortadminiftration,  he  lives  in  the  palace,  and  wears  a  ducal  habit.  As  the  Ragu- 
fans  are  unable  to  proted:  themfelves,  they  make  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  procure  them  pro- 
tedtors,  the  chief  of  whom,  for  many  years,  was  tlie  grand- feignor.  They  endeavoured  al- 
io to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  the  Venetians,  and  other  neighbouring  ftates.  But  in  the 
year  1783,  a  difpute  arofe  between  them  and  the  king  o'  Naples,  refpedt/ng  a  claim  of  right 
to  his  appointing  a  commander  of  the  Ragufan  troops.  It  waj  terminated  by  the  republic's 
puUing  itfelf  under  that  king's  protedtion.  The  city  of  Ragufa  is  not  above  two  miles  in 
circumference,  but  it  is  well  built  and  cont.iins  fome  handfome  edifices.  The  ancient 
Ipidaurus  wasiituated  not  far  from  this  city.  The  Ragufans  profcfs  the  Rorailh  reli- 
5;ion,  but  Creeks,  Armeninns  and  Turks  are  tolerated.  Alinolf  all  the  citizens  are  traders, 
and  they  keep  fo  watchful  an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Ragufa 
are  allowed  to  be  open  only  a  few  hours  in  the  dav.  The  language  chiefly  in  ufe  amo«g  the 
Ragulans  is  the  Sclavonian,  but  the  greateft  pa.'of  thtr^  fpeak  the  Italian.  They  have 
?nar,y  tradinj  vefTels,  and  are  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  Dutch,  being  conftsnl- 
ly  at  peace  with  the  piratical  Pates  of  Barbtry.  '  The  city  of  Cravofa,  and  Stagno,  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Ragufa,  are  within  the  territories  of  this  republic,  and  there  are  alfo  five  fmall 
iflaods  belong'inf  to  it,  the  principal  oi  which  is  .Melida. 
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rCoriiithia 
Argos 


Sp 


taila 


M 


in  the  Morea,  the  an 
cicnt    Peloponnefus, 
being  the  fouth  divi-< 
fion  of  Greece,  are 


Olympia,  where  the 
games  were  held 


Arcadi 


la 


Ells 


~\     rCorinlh       ") 
Avgos 


Kapoii     dc 
Romania 
I.acedoe- 
mon,     now 
Mifitria,  on 
the  vlvcr 
Eurotas 

Olympia, 
or   Longi- 
nica,      on 
the     river 
Alpheus 

Modon 
Coron 

Patras 
EliSjOrBel- 
videre,    on 
the  river 
Peneus. 


>•    7^2  29 


L 


\T-.-iN-TAiNS.l     Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world, 

.nd  at  the  fame  time  often  moft  fruitful.     Mount  Athos  lies  ori  a  pen- 

tltu   running  into  the  Egean  fca  ;  the  Mounts    Pmdusand  Olympus, 

ce  eb  ;  ed  u.  Grecian  fables,  feparate  Theflaly  from   Epjrus        Parnaf- 

'u     in  Achaia,  fo  famous  for  being  confecrated  to  tl.e    Mufes,  ,s  well 

known     Mount  H=.mus  is  likewlfc  often  n.cnt.oned  by  the  poets  ;  but 

S  of  the  other  mountains  have  changed  then-  names ;  for  mftance  the 

fountains  Shua,  Witofka,  Staras,  Plamina,  and  many   others        Even 

Se  moT  celebr  ted  mountains  above   mentioned   have   had  rr.odera 

«  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Turks,  their  new  mafters,  and  others 

in  tkelr  nei&hbourhood.  .       »,        •  c       -^r 

Sea    -\     The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ;  the  Palus  Maeotis,   or   Sea  of 

Afoph  -the  fea  of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Europe  from  Aaa  ;    the 

Archipelago  ;  the  Ionian  fea,  and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences. 

Siat  Tu  k^V    n  Europe,  particularly  that  part  of  it   where    Conftanti- 

;Xle  ftandVof  all  othcr^countries,  l.ad  the  bed  claim  to  be  miftrefs  ot 

'^Sr  ra!^s.1  Thof.  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  arejoined  to  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  in  niodern  as  well  as  ancient   hil- 

'"  rWers.I  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  theNeiper,  and  the 
Don,  are  the  beft  known  rivers  in  this  country  ;  though  many  other* 
have  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  hiflonans. 
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Lakes.  J  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  arc  they  men- 
tioned with  any  great  applaufc,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns.  The 
Lago  di  Sentari,  lies  in  Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  La.o  di 
Plave  and  the  Lago  di  Hohi.  The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  i*i  har- 
p.es  and  ravenous  bnds,  lies  in  the  Morea  ;  and  Peneus.  from  its  qual- 
it.es  IS  thought  to  be  the  lake  from  which  the  Styx  iffues,  conceived 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  paffage  into  hell.  ' 

AxTiQuiTiESANDCURiosni.s,-)       Almoft  every  foot  of  ground 
_         NATURAi_AND  ARTiKiciAi..        /  eve.y  river,  and  every  fountairl 
n  Greece  prefents  the  traveller  with  the  rums  of  a  celebrated  antiqui- 

Ltl      .         I  I'^'/a^."""^'''    ^he  ruins  of   Neptune's   temple.  Ld 

the  theatre  where  the  Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  ftill  vif.ble. 
A  hens,  which  conta.ns  at  prcfent  aU,ve  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruit- 
fulfource  of  the  mofl  magnificent    and    celebrated   antiquities   m   the 

Zi'hnlT  -nr'^''"'  ""'  ''^''^'  "°"^^  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
hni^n.  fn  ,1^  '"^•^.b^  P'-^f '•  ^o  "mention  fome  of  ,he  moft  confiderable. 
On  "e  f-outh-weft  of-Athens  is  a  beautiful  flrufture,  commonly  called 
che  Lan  ern  of  Demoilhenes  :  This  is  a  fmall  round  edifice  of  white 
n.^rble  theroofofwh.ch  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns  of  the 
Counh.an  oraer,  nine  feet  and  an  half  high  ;  in  the  fpace  between 
tnc  columns  are  pannels  of  marble  ;   and   the  whole  is  covered  with  a 

JcnntK  '■ep^ffented  in  rehevo  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Here  are 
fcchus  o?y"''""^.''"'  Winds;  the  re«.ains  of  the  theatre  of 
i>acchus    of  the  magnificent  aquedua  of  the  emneror  Adrian  ;  and  of 

e74n  "th    -^"P"""  ?r'T^'  -V^"§"^"^-^  The  remains'  of  the 
temple  of  the  orac  e  of  Apollo   are  ftill  vifible  at  Caftri,  on  the  fouth 

IX:1     A     '   "PP^f"'^  '°  ^'  '^'  renowned  Caftalian  fprin.,  with  the 
r.  ches  for  ftatues  m  the  rock,   are    ftill  dikernible.     The  famous  cave 

^o^Wc  ifed^Mnt' s'  '"  '^"^  ^'"^'>'  "^"^'^"^^  ^^  which  is  com- 
Xe  n  fea    on^  I'T'  ''f'-^"  \V^^^niuh  which  extends  into  the 

yt.gc.a  lea   and  is   indeed  a  chain   of  mountains,    reaching  the  whole 

bSth  butifn'f'r^-^r  ^'''^'"^  -les  in  length  and  threet 
ll'isTs  fo  loftv  h.f-  \r-^"  "'"""J""  '^''  ''  properly 'called  Athos. 
wa  billd  f7'  K  V^^  '°P'  ^'  '^^  ""^^^"^^  relate/the  fun-rifino 
aTthet  4riK  S"d  °°"T  '.''"  ^^'  ^^^  ^"habitants  of  the  coaft  ;  anci: 
at  the  loLtice   its  fliade  reached  into  the  Agora  or  market  place  of  Mv- 

eafiwLd'Vh  '^'"""'  "'"'  ''^"'  was'diftant    eight^^f  ven   .^1  s 

S  eat  nutbeT  oTVfl  '""T'^''  '^^"^""'^  ""  rr.ount  Athos,  befides  a 

fix    houfrnd  monl^^       Tf  S™^^°\^^'^h  the  habitations  of  no  lefs  than 

n  ;  ros   are  no.  ?       ^'^'--"^^^^  '  ^^^^S'^  ^^e  proper  hermits,  who  live 

fruit  .  onions  chJc  '  f'"^  vegetables,  dried  olives,  figs,  and  other 
fafts  are  m?  '  fr'  '""^  °"  '"■'"'"  "^'y^'  ^ent  excepted,  fifh.  Their 
talbaie  many  and  levere- which,   with  the  healthfulnef    of  the  ai 


air, 
renders 
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i-enders  longevity  fo  common  tliere,  that  many  of  them  live  above  an 
hundred  years.  It  appears  from  /Elian,  that  anciently  the  mountam 
in  genera,  and  particularly  the  fummit,  was  accountea  very  healthy, 
.nd  conducive  fo  long  life  ;  ^vhence  the  mhabitants  were  called  Ma- 
crobii  or  Ion.  lived.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoa.atus,  in  the 
ife  of  Tponolius,  that  numbers  of  phUofophers  ufed  to  retire  to  th.s 
mountain,  for  the  better  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and  of  n.ture  ; 
and  after  their  example  the  monks  doubtlefsbudt  their  cells.    _ 

Ci  TIES  1     Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  lituat- 
ed  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.     It  was  built  upon  tne  ru- 
^ns  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Cqnftantine  the 
Great   as  a  more  inviting  fituation  than    Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire. 
It  became  afterwarJs  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,    and  having  eU 
caped  the  deftruftive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greatel. 
as  well  as  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  during 
the  Gothic   ases,  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of   the    ancient 
elegance  in  manners  and  arts.     While  it  remained  in  the  poffemon  ot 
the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  Eaft  Indies.     It  derived  great  advantages  from  its  being  the 
rendezvous  of  the  crufaders,  and  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glo^- 
ry  the  European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  crufades,  fpeak  of  it  with 
aftonifhment.     "  O  what  a  vaft  city  is  Conftantinople  (exclaims  one 
when  he  firft  beheld  it)    and   how   beautiful?   How  many  monallenes 
are  there  in  it.  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art  !   How 
many  tnanufaaurers  are  there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would 
be  aftonilhing  to  relate  how  it  abounds  with  all  the  good  things,  witn 
sold    filver,  and  ftuffs  of  various  kinds  ;  for  every  hour  (hips  arrive  m 
the  port  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  man.''     C(Jnftantino- 
ple  is  at  this  day  one   of   the  fineft  chies  in  the  world  by  its  lituation 
and  its  port      The  profpeft  from  it  Is  noble.     The  moH  regular  part, 
is  the  Befe'ftln,   inclofed  with   walls   and    gates  where  the  merchants 
have  their  ftiops  excellently  ranged.     In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Hippodrome,  an  oblong  fquare  of  400  paces  by  200,  where  they  exer- 
Cite  on  horfeback.     Ihe  Meidan,  or  parade,    is  a  large  fpacious  Iquare, 
the  general  retort  of  all  ranks.     On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the    port  are 
four  towns,  but  confidcred  as  a  part  of  the  fuburbs,  their  d.flance  be- 
ine  To  fmali,  a  perfon  may  eafily  be  heard  on  the  other  fide      They  are 
named  Pera,  Galata,  Pacha,  and  Tophana.     In   Pera,   the    foreign  am- 
baffadors  and  all  the  Franks  or  Grangers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to 
live  in  the  city  ;  Galata  alfo  is  moftly  inhabited  by  Franks  and   Jews, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.     The  city  abounds  with  antiquities  -the 
tomb  of  Conftantine  the  Great    is  ftill  preierved.     The  mofque  of  bt 
Sophia,  once  a  Chriaian  church,  is  thought  in  fome  relpefts  to  exceed 
in  orandeur  and  architcaure  St.  Peters  at  Rome.     Ihe  city  is  built  m 
a-  tnangular  form,  with  the  Seraglio   Handing  on  a  point  of  one  of  the 
angles,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpea  of  the  delightful  coall  of  the 
Leffer  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled.     When  we  Ipeak   of   the  ie- 
ragllo  we  do  not  mean  the   apartments   in  which   the  grand  fignior  s 
women  are  confined,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the  whole  inclo- 
fure  of  the  Ottoman  palace,  which   might  well  fuftce  for  a  modferats 
town       The  wall  which  furrounds  the  ieragiio  is  thirty  feet  High,  hav- 
ing battkraents.  embrafurcs,  and  towers,  in  the  ftyle  of  ancient  forti- 
^  '  ficatiOTi';, 
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fications.^  There  are  in  it  nine  gates,  but  only  two  of  thc.-n  rnagnift- 
cent  :  and  from  one  of  tliefe  thcOUoman  court  takes  the  name  of  thi 
Forie.,  qr  tlie  Sublima  Porte,  in  all  public  tranfaftions  and  records. 
Both  tiie  magnitude  and  population  of  Conftantir.cple  have  been  great- 
ly ex^.^^ger.^ed  by  credulous  travellers,  it  is  furrounded  bv  a' hi^li 
?.nd  tliick  wall  with  battlements  after  the  oriental  manner,  and  towers 
dcfep.dert  by  a  lined  but  (hallow  ditch,  the  Avorksof  which  are  double 
on  the  land  fide.  The  bcft  aulhors  think  that  it  contains  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  among  them  arc  reckoned  2go,cco  Greeks,  40.000  Arme- 
nians, and  6o;Q0o  Jews. 

The  GJty  hath  been  frequently  sffailed  by  fires,  either  owing  to  the 
uarrovv-nefs  of  the  ftreets  and  the  ftnithuc  of  ih^  houfc^:.  or  the  arts  of 
the  jamzarics.  In  Auguft,  j;P,  j,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  fix- 
ate towards^thciiarbour,  and  iprcad  into  other  quartei-^.  and  about 
IG;000  houfes  (moil  of  which  had  been  lebuik  iince  the  lire  in  1782) 
were  confumed. 

Oppofiic  to   the  feraglio,  on  ;hc  Afian  fide,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  dutant  acrofs  the  v/atcr,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  roval  mofoue 
and  a  plcafure  houfe  of  the  grand  hgnior.     On  tlie    brow  of  an.  adja! 
cent  hill  is  3  grand  profpea  :    in   one  view  are  the  cities  of  ConftantU 
nonle,  Galata,  and  Icra,  the  iiuali  A^as  of  the  Bofphorus  and  Propontis 
w:th  the  adjacent  countries  on  each  fnore.  * 

As  to  the  population, .  manners,  religion,  government,  revenues, 
Icarnin.^,  military  llrength,  commerce,  and  manufatlures  of  the  Turks) 
thefe  feveral  heads  dependinj;  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  em- 
pire, fliall  be  mentioned  under  Turk-h  v  in  Asia. 

I  S  L  A  N  D  S  belonging  to  T  U  R  K  E  V  in  E  U  R  O  P  E,  being  Part  of 

Ancient  OiiEEce. 

Vv  E  fliall  mention  thcfe  IHands  chieHy  for  t]\&  ufc  of  fuch  read-is 

as  are  converfant  with  ancient  hillory,  of  which  tiiev  make  ib  didin- 
p,uiflicd  a  part. 

Nearopont,  «hc  ancient  Eubo-a,  ftretches  from  the  fouth  eaft  to  that 
north  well,  and  on  tl:e  eafiern  co?.il  of  Achaia  or  Livadia.  It  is  qo 
JTides  long,  and  25  broad,  and  contains  about  i3©o  fquare  miles.  Her 
the  Tuikiih  gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its  coafts  are  irregular  ;  and  the 
ilianditlelf  IS  very  ferfih%  producing  com.  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle,  in 
iucn  abundance,  that  all  kmds  of  provilions  are  extremely  clieap 
'ihechicftewnsin  the  inandaro.  Ncgropont.  called  by  the  Greek-* 
i^gnpor-,  fituated  on  the  fouth  weft  coaft  of  the  iHand,  on  the  narroweic 
pair  of  the  flrait  ;  and  Ca.lcl  Roffo  the  ancient  Crayftus. 

Lemnos,  or  SxAMMitNi,  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  fea  or 
Archipelago,  and  is  almoft  a  fquareof  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
_ihour;U  It  produces  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  frc:-.i 
us  mineral  earth,  much  ufcd  in  medicine,  Oimetimes  called  term  Lemna 
or  ppiiiia,  becaufe  it  is  fcakd  up  by  tire  'i  urks,  who  receive  therefrom 
a  con fidcrable  revenue. 

^    Te  vuDor,  is  rcmai  kable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to  old  Troy,  and 
^  i(sj>rmg  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired 

\  and  Icit  the  Trojans  m  a  Uu\  fecurity  ;  it  hath  a  town  of  the   fam- 

name. 

SCVROS 
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StvROs  is  abuut6omilcsm  circumference, and  is  a:ema.rkablc  cblefiy 
tor  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains  ;  a!:out  300  Greek  tam- 

rlic-S  inhabit  it.  ^        .,       1  i    •    r  .  jr^^ 

Lesbos,  or  MvTELr.NE,  is  abo.t  So  m.Ies  long  and  >s  famous  for 
the  number  of  philofophers  and  poets  a  produced.  The  mhabuant. 
were  formerly  noted  for  their  prodigiilny. 

Scio   or  Chios,    lies  about   80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  aoout 
zoo  inSeHn  circumference.     Th.s  illand,  though   rocky    and   moun- 
taino"      D.^duc-s    excellent  ivine,    but  no    corn..    It  is  inhaDUed  by 
.00  000  Greeks    1 0,000  Turks,  and  above  3,000  Latins.     It  hath  300 
hurTesthS    chapels   and  monaRcries  ;  and  a  Turkifh  g^^^^^^^^^^^ 
MOO  men.     The  inhabitants   have   manufaaures  or    '•'n<    velvet,  gold 
and  Silver  fluffs.     The  iRand  likewifc  produces  oil  and   hhi,  ana   che 
kntiiktree,  or  maftic,  from  which  the  government  draws  us  cn.et  rev- 
enue      The   women  of  this,   and  almoft  all  the  other  Greek  ilknds, 
have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  ih.cir  beauty,   and   thc-.r  per.ons 
have  been  the  moft  perfed  models  of  fymmetry  to  ^^amter.  .nu  .tatua- 
nes.     A  late  learned    traveller,    Dr.  Richard  Chandler    fays, -The 
beautiful  Greek  girls  are  the  moft  (Inking  ornam^iUs  ot  Seio.     Aiany 
of  thefe  were  fitthig  at  the  doors  and  windows,  twitting  cotton  or  iUk, 
or  employed  in  fpinning   and  needle-work,   and  accosted  us  with  ia- 
mihaX,-bidding'us  wefcome,  as  we  paaed.     ll.e  ftreets  on  ^undavs 
and  holidays  arelRlled  with  them  in  groups. _    ^ ^^  ^^^^  £^  P^^' 
coats,  reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with    wnite    fuk   or   cotto«  hole. 
Their  head-drels,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  liland,  is  a  kind  of  turoan, 
Jne  linen  fo  white  and  thin  it  feemed  fnow.     Then-  flipper,  are  chieSly 
yell«w,  with  a  knot  of  red  fringe  at   the  heel       borne  wore  them  faf- 
cned  ;ith  a  thong.     Their  garments  were  of  filk  ct   various  colour 
and  their  whole  appearance   fo  fantaftic    and  lively,  as   to    afford  lu 
much  entertainment.     The  Turks  inhabit  a  leparatc  quarter,  ana  their 
,,.omen  are  concealed."     Among  the    poets   and  h^^^^-"^"^^,^;^'^.^^^^^ 
born   here,  the  inhabitauts  reckon   ?Iomer,    ana   lliew  a  little   fquarc 
koufe,  which  they  csU  Homer's  fchool.  c  ,' .    T  .n-.,.  a  n^, 

Samos  lies   opoo^ite   to  Lphefus,  on  the  coaft  of  tae    Le.et  Afia, 
about    feven   miles  from  the  continent       It  is  30  miles  long,   ana    15 
broad.     ThisiHand    gave  birth   to    Pythagoras,   and  is  inhabited  by 
G^eek  Cliriaians,  who  are  well  treated  by    the  Turks,  their  mailers 
The  mufcadine  Samian  wine  is  in  high  requelt  ;    and  th^.  liland  alio 


cient  city  Samos,  are  the  fined  remains  of  antiquity  m  the  Levant. 

To  the  fouth  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  m  circumfer- 
ence, but  fo  barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than 
an  ifland.  It  has,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  and  the  few  Gieeic 
monks  who  are  upon  the  ifland  fliew  a  cave  where  St.  Jonn  is  luppo^ 
fed  to  have  written  the  Apocalypfe,        ,       '       ,    ^^  ,        .1        u-„f  „P 

TheCvcLADES  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delo.,  the  chief  of 
them,  which  is  fouth  of  the  iQands  Mycone  ana  In le,  and  a  moft  mid- 
way between  the  continent  of  A^a  and  Europe.  Though  D«los  is 
x«.t  above  fix  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  mol  celebrated 
of  all  the  Grecian  iiUnds,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Uu 
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ana,  tlie  macrnificent  ruins  cf  wbofe  temples  are  flill   vifible.     Thisi 
itland  is  almoft  deilitute  of  inhabitants. 

Par  OS  lies  between  the  iilands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  the 
other  Greek  iflands,  it  contains  the  moft  flriking  and  mcigaificent  ru- 
ins of  antiquity  ;  but  is  cliiefly  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs 
of  its  marble. 

Cerigo,  or  Cytiiera,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Morea,  arid  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  chiefly  re- 
markable for  being  the  favourite  reiidence  of  Venus. 

Santorix  is  one  of  the  moft  fouthern  iflands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  was  formerly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards  T'.iera.  Though  fee- 
mingly  covered  with  pumice-flones,  yet,  through  the  i.::dufl.ry  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  10,000,  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with 
Ibme  v./ heat.  One-third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Lalin  church,  and 
fubjeft  to  a  catholic  bifhop.  Near  this  ifland  another  arofe  of  the 
fame  name,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  o-f  its 
birth  there  was  an  earthquake,  attended  with  mofl  dreadful  lightningt" 
and  thunders,  and  boilings  of  the  fea  for  feveral  days,  fo  that  when  it 
arofe  out  of  the  fea,  it  was  a  mere  volcano,  but  the  burning  loon  ceaf-' 
ed.  It  is  about  200  feet  above  the  fea  ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  firft; 
emerging,  was  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circumference,  but 
it  has  fince  increafcd.  Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  like  original,  and  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood 
is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fituated  in  the  28ih  degree  of  eafl 
longitude,  and  36  degrees  20  minutes  north  laiitude,  about  20  miles 
fouth-wefh  of  the  continent  of  I.effer  Afia,  being  about  60  miles  long, 
and  25  broad.  This  ifland  is  healthful  and  pleafant,  abounds  in  wine, 
ind  many  of  the  nccefi'aries  of  life;  but  the  inhabitants  import  their 
corn  from  the  neighbouring  country.  The  chief  town  of  the  fame 
name,  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  fronting  the  fea,  and  is  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, inteifpcifed  with  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  tow- 
ers. The  harbour  is  the  Grand  Signior's  principal  arfenal  for  fhipping, 
iind  the  place  is  erteemcd  among  the  flrongeft  fortrefTes  belonging  to 
the  Turks,  The  coloiTus  of  br.ifs,  which  anciently  Hood  at  the  mouth 
©f  the  harbour,  and  was  50  fathom  wide,  was  dcfervedly  accounted  one 
t)f  the  wonders  of  -he  world  :  One  foot  being  placed  on  each  fids  cf 
the  harbour,  fliips  palling  between  its  legs  ;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a 
light-houfc  for  th.e  dircclion  of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  cololfus 
reprefented  the  fun,  to  whom  this  image  was  dedicated  :  and  its  height 
was  about  135  feet.  The  inhabitants  of  this  illand  were  formerly 
maflers  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  Rhodian  law  was  the  dircftory  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  maritime  affairs.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after 
iofing  Paleftme,  took  this  ifland  from  the  Turks  in  1308,  but  loft  it  ii\ 
1522  after  a  brave  defence,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its  hundred  cities, 
for  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  Icgifljture  to  all 
Greece,  and  many  other  hlflorical  and  political  diftinftions.  It  lies 
between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long,  and 
60  bi^ad,  almoft  equally  diftant  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
contains  3220  fquave  miles.  The  famous  Mount  Ida  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  iflandj  and  is  no  better  than  a  barren  rock  ;   an  1  Lethe, 

the 
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ilie  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  ftream.  Some  of  the  vallies  of  this 
ifland  produce  wine,  fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them  remarkably  excel- 
lent in  their  kinds.  The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  in 
modern  times,  was  far  more  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that  of  Troy. 
The  Turks  inverted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,  and  its  Vene- 
litian  aarrifon.  after  bravely  defending  itf-lf  againfl  56  Rorms,  till  the 
/latter  end  of  September  1669,  made,  at  laif,an  honourable  capitulation, 
'i'he  fuge  coft  the  Turks  180^000  men,  and  the  Venetians  8o,oc?o. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  thirty  miles  diftaiit  from  the 
coafts  of  Syria  and  Paleftinc.  It  is  150  miles  long,  arid  70  broad,  and 
lies  at  almoft  an  equal  diftancc  from  Europe  and  Africa.  It  was  for- 
merly famous  for  the  worfhip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goddefs  ;  and 
during  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  was  a  rich  flourilhing  kingdom,  in- 
habited by  Chriftians.  Its  wine,  efpccially  that  which  grows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  is  the  mod  palatable,  and 
the  richeft  of  all  that  grows  in  the  Greek  iflands.  Nicofia  is  the  capi- 
tal, in  the  midft  of  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifhop,  in- 
deed moft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  Greeks.  Famagufta, 
its  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  ;  anrl  the  natural  produce  of 
the  ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their  account  in 
keeping  confuls  refiding  upon  it  ;  but  the  oppreflions  of  the  Turks 
have  depopulated  and  impoverifhed  it  to  fuch  a  furprifing  degree,  that 
the  revenue  they  get  from  it  does  not  exceed  1250I.  a  year.  The  ifland 
produces  great  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wme  is 
made,  and  alfo  cctton  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  here  cultivated,  and  oil, 
filk,  and  turpentine.  Its  female  inhabitants  do  not  degenerate  from 
their  anccftors  as  devotee*  to  Venus  ;  and  Paphos,  that  ancient  feat  of 
pleafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  ifland.  Richard 
I.  king  of  England,  fubdued  Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king's  trcach-. 
cry  ;  and  its  royal  title  was  transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jeru- 
f.ilem,  from  whence  it  pafl'cd  to  the  Venetians,  who  ftill  hold  that  emp- 
ty honour. 

'  The  iflands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are,  Sapiekza,  Sxivali,  Zante,  Ce- 
riiAi-ONiA,  Santamaura,  CoRru,  Fann'C,  and  others  of  fmallernote, 
particularly  Isola  jdel  Compare,  whith  would  not  deferve  mention, 
had  it  not  been  the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of 
Ulyfles.  Thefe  iflands  in  general  are  fruitful,  and  belong  to  the  Ve- 
netians." 

Zante  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  efpccially  in  currants,  grapes,  and  wine.  The  cita- 
del is  erefted  on  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  ftrong  by  nature,  but  now  lit- 
tle better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Here  is  a  garrifon  of  500  men,  but 
their  chief  dependence  is  on  their  fleet  and  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  The 
inhabitants  of  Zante  are  about  30,000,  moftly  Greeks,  and  frieridly  to 
ftrangers.  Corfu,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  and  the  reftdence 
of  the  governor-general  over  all  the  other  iflands,  is  a  place  of  great 
ftrength,  and  its  circumference  about  4  miles.  The  Venetians  are 
(aid  to  concern  themfelves  veiy  little  about  the  welfare  or  government 
of  thefe  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  Greeks,  bear 
a  very  indifferent  charafter.  Their  number  at  Corfu  is  efti mated  at 
Acooo,  and  their  manners  more  izx%\".  than  at  Zante, 
*  '  ASIA. 
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AS  ^fia  ex.ceeds  Europe  and  Africa  la  the  extent  of  its  territorie;, 
it  is  alio  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenity  of  its  air,   the    feitility 
pf  its  foil,  the  dclicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the   fragrancy    and   balfamic 
qualities  of  its  plan-ts,  fpices  and  gums  ;  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs  ;  the, 
quantity,  variety,  beauty,  and  value  of  gems  ;   the  richnefs  of  its  met- 
als, and  the  finenefs  of  its  filks  and  cottons.     It  was  in  Afia,  according 
to  the  fiicred  records,  that  the  all-wife  Creator  planted  the    garden  of 
Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  firft  man  and  fir  ft  woman,  from  whora. 
the  race  of  mankind  was  to  fpriug.     Aha  became  again  the  nurfery  of  ^ 
the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperfed:'.! 
their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.      It  was  iatl 
Afia  that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people,    the  Hebrews,    whora, | 
he  enlightened  by  reveUtions  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  ] 
he  gave  the  Oracles  of  Truth.     It  v.'as  here  that  the  great   and   merci- 
ful work  of  our  Redemption  was  accompliflied  by  his  divine  Son  ;  and 
it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with 
amazing  rapidity  into  all  the  knovv/n  nations  by  his  difciples  and   fol- 
lowers.    Here  the    firft    Chriftian    churches  weie   founded,  and  the, 
Chriftian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  cheriflied  even  with  the. 
blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Aha  that  the  firft  edifices  were 
reared,  and  the  Hril  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  gkibi 
were  inhabited  only  by  wild   animals.      On    all  thei'e   accounts,   this 
quarter  clairris  a  lupericrity  over  the  reft  ;   but  it  muft  be  owned,  thit 
a   great  change  has    happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Turkey,  whitli 
has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and   from   the  moft   populous 
and  beft  cultivated  fpot  in  Ana,  is  become  a  wild  and   uncultivated, 
defert.     The  other  parts  of  Afia  continue  much  in  tiieir  former  con- 
dition, the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants for  their  indolence,  effeminacy,    and  luxury.     This    eftemi- 
nacy  is  chiefly  ovv-ing  to  the  warmth  of  tjie  climate,   though  in   fome 
meafure  heightened  by  cuftpm  and  education  ;  and  the   fymptoms   o? 
it  are  more  or  lefs  vifiblc,  as  the  leveral  nations  are    feated    nearer   ci' 
farther  from  the  north.     What  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  tbcir 
bodies  among  the  Chinefc,  ivlogul  Indians,  and  all  the   inhabitants   of  .• 
the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  meafurc  m.adc  uo  to  them  by  ] 
the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds   of  work-  • 
manfliip,  which  our  moft  fliillful  mechanics  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  imitate. 

This  vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fuccefllvely  governed  in  paft  time-, 
by  the  An"yrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks  ;  but  the 
immenfe  regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander, 
or  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe. 
empires,  great  part  of  Afia  fubpoitted  to  the  Roman  arms  :  and  after- 
v/ards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fuccelTors  of  Mahomet,  or  as  they  avc 
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tifually  called,  Saracens,  founded  hi  Afid,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,    a 
more  extcnlive  enipire  than  that  of  Cyrus,   Alexander,  or  even  tho 
Ro.Tian  when  in   its   height  of  power.     The  Saracen  greatnefs   ended 
with  the  death  of  Tamerlane  ;   and  the   Turks,  conquerors   on  every 
iide,   took  poffelTionof  the  middle  regions   of  Afia,  whicli    they  ftilL 
enjoy,     lielidfs  the   countries  pofleir^d   by   the   Turks   and   RulFians, 
'Afia  contains  at  prefent  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefc,    the  Mogul, 
and  the  Pcilian,   upon  which  the  lefTcr  kingdoms  and  fovereignties  of 
Alia  generally  depend.     TIkj   prevailing  form  of  government  in  this 
divilion  of  the  globe  is  ablolute  monarchy.     If  any    of  them    can  be 
faid  to  enjoy  fome  (liare  of  liberty,   it  is  the  wandering   tribes,  as  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs.     Many  of  the    Afintic   nations,  when    the  Dutch 
i\i[i  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  pofliblefor  any 
people  to  live  under  any  other   form  of  government   than   that  of  a 
dcfpotic   monaicb.y.     Turkey,    Arabia,   Perfia,   part    of  Tartary,  and 
part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometanilm.     The    Periian  and  Indian  Ma- 
hometans are  of  the  fo£l  of  Hali,  and  the   others   of  that  of  Omar  ; 
but  both  own  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Koran    for  their 
rule  of  faith  and  life.      In  the  other   parts   of  Tartary,  India,   China, 
Japan,  and  the  Aiiatic  illands,  they  are  generally  heathens  and  idola- 
ters,     jews  are  lo  be  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chriftiarvity,  though 
planted  here  with  wonderful  rapidity    by  the  apoflles   and   primitive 
fathers,  fufFered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  by  the  conquelts  of  the   Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.     Incredible  indeed  have  been  the 
hazards,  perils,  and  fufferings  of  catholic    miffionaries,  to  propagate 
their    dcftrines  in    the   moft  diflant  regions,  and  among   the  grolTcfc 
idolaters  ;  but  their  labours  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in. 
a  great  meafure  to  their   own  avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profligacy 
ol  the  Europea.ns,  who   refort  thither  in    fearch  of  wealth  and   do- 
minion. .  , 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the 
Turkifh,  the  RufRan,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the  Arabic,  thq 
Malayan,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefc.  The  European  languages 
are  alfo  IpQiken  upon  the  co^Rs  of  India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituatid  betw/"en  25  and  180  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  the  equator,  and  80  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  4740  miles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
weft,  to  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Tartary  ;  and  about  4380  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  north- 
ern cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on 
the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  Europe  by  the  I-evant  or  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago, 
the  liellefpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  j^ofphorus,  the  Black  Sea, 
the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  liver  Tobol,  and  from 
thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the 
eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South-Sea,  vhich  fepa- 
rates  it  from  America  ;  and  on  the  iouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  fo 
that  it  js  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal  regions  \yhic|> 
divide  this  country  are  as  follONV  : 
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AI  the  ,nands  of  Afia  fcxcept  Cyprus,  already  defcribed,  Jn  the 
Levant,  belonging  to  the  Turks)  lie  ,n  the.  PaciHc  or  Eaflcrn 
Ocean,  and  the  Ind.an  Seas,  of  which  thepnncpal,  where  the 
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The  province  of  Walacbia  in  particular,  produces,  in  good  years, 
,15.000,000  eymers  of  wine,  the  cymer  weighing  22}  lb.  Three  fmali 
idands  in  the  Archipelago,  Methalika,  Patraz/'.o,  and  Roflizza,  yield 
about  800. ooolb- of  currants.  Honey  and  wax  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  Moldavia  ;  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  from  the  hives 
yields  a  revenue  of  200,000  dollars  to  the  Plofpodar,  or  prince  of 
Moldavia.  (Sulzer.)  Livadia,  Macedonia,  and  Candia,  produce  annual- 
ly upWrttds  3,000,000  lb.  ot  lioney,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  ex- 
ported. (Sprengel.)  Moft  provinces  raile,  or  might  raife,  excellent  fillc 
in  confiderable  quantities.  That  which  is  railed  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia  is  ellimated  to  amount  to  100.000  lb.  and  at  ThelTalonica,. 
or  Salonichi,  to  the  amount  of  500.000  piaflers.  is  annually  fold. 
Cotton  is  likewiie  found  chiefly  in  Macedonia,  which  province  ex- 
ports 120,000  balls,  fold  at  80  piallers  each.  The  French  purchafe 
annually  12,000  balls  at  Salonichi,  the  Englifh  for  400,000  piafters, 
the  Italians  for  240.000,  and  the  Germans  for  1.700,000  pialteis. 
(Sprengel.)  Tobacco  is  exported  from  the  fame  place  to  Italy,  to  the 
amount  of  290,000  piallers. 

The  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  pofTefs  immenfc  mafTss 
of  falt-rock,  conneftedwith  the  great  rock  ftrata  of  Gallicia  and  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  and  the  prince  of  Wallachia  gains  upwards  of  500,000  flor- 
ins annually  by  the  falt-works  at  Riamick.  (Sulzer.)  Moldavia, 
abounds  in  buffalos  and  oxen,  of  which  40.000  head  arc  fold  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces  ;  nearly  as  many  horfes  are  annually  fold  in 
this  province.  (Bofcowich.)  In  the  fame  fertile  diftrifts,  great  num- 
bers of  fheep  are  bred,  reckoned  to  amount  to  4,000,000.  .  Befides 
the  profits  ariiing  from  the  v/ool,  the  fkins  of  thefe  flieep,  and  fkins 
of  CToats,  are  ufed  in  making  Saffian  and  Morocco  leather.  Bolnia 
and  Servia  fell  about  40;Oop  hogs  annually  to  Hungary.  Tlie  wines 
of  Greece,  and  its  olive  oil,  are  very  celebrated  for  their  excellence. 
In  tlie  extenfive  dominions  of  Turkey,  which  are  bordered  by 
great  rid^^es  of  mountains,  the  mineral  kingdom  might  yield  extraordi- 
nary riches  ;  but  the  fciencc  of  mining  is  as  raucii  neglefted  by  the 
Turks  as  all  other  fcienccs.  They  have,  however,  begun  to  iearch 
for  copper  and  iron  in  Wallachia  ;  and  the  gold  dud,  waflied  down 
by  the  river*  of  that  province,  gives  fufficicnt  indication  of  what  may 
be  expe61;ed  to  be  found  in  its  mountains.  The  feveral  forts  of  marble 
found  in  Gt"<:ece  have  been  highly  efleemed  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  Sulohur,  allum,  faltpctre,  afphaltes,  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals, arc  found  in  plenty. 

If  we  confider  the  natural  riches  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  and  of 
E'^vpt,  we  ceafe  to  wonder  how  the  'I'urks,  notwithftanding  their 
averfion  to  induftry  and  manufatfures,  are  no  lofcrs  by  their  trade,  of 
which  the  balance  is  rather  in  their  favour,  i'lom  Turkey  the  foUow- 
inc  goods  are  exported  :  Cotton,  filk,  wool,  camel  yarn,  leather, 
coffee,  wine,  rice,  fruits,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  marble,  &c. 
The  imports  confdl  in  woollens,  corn,  indigo,  fugar,  cocheniile,  fpices, 
rial's,  hard-v/are,  and  Eaft- India  goods.  J  he  Turks  are  no  great  iof- 
crs  by  their  trade  with  France;  they  lofe  not  much  by  their  trade 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  they  feem  to  be  gainers  by  that  with  England, 
in  1785,  tlie  goods  expoitcd  from  Turkey  to  England  amounted  to 
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146^9061.  fieri,  ihc  goods  impoited  from  England  into  Turkey  to  only 
82,^49!.  fteil.  They  are  likewife  gaineis  by  tlieir  trade  to  Germany 
and  Hungary  :  The  Imports  from  the  latter  kinodom  into  Tuikcy 
amounted,  in  177B,  to  only  241.773  llorins,  whereas  the  I  uikilli  goods 
fold  to  Hungary  amounted  to  1.328.337  florins.  I'Vom  tlieic  benefits 
derived  from  trade,  even  with  the  prcfcnt  inconfiderable  fhipping  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  nolwithdanding  the  want  of  manufaftures,  we  may 
infer  how  great  the  piofits  of  commerce  might  be  rendered,  if  indulhy 
fliould  ever  be  fo  far  encouraged  as  to  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  principal  trading  towns  in  Turkey  are  the  cities  of  Conflantino- 
ple,  Smyrna,   Aleppo,   Damafcus,  Alexandria,  and  Salonichi. 

GovKRNMSNT.]  Thc  govcmmcnt  of  the  Turkifli  empire  is  dcf- 
polical  ;  the  life  and  property  of  thc  fubjecl  depend  on  the  will  of  thc 
Sultan,  who  is  thc  only  free  man  in  his  dominions,  and  who  exafts  a 
Talind  obedience  to  his  will  as  a  civil  and  religious  duty.  Yet  the  em- 
peror is  relhained,  in  fomc  mcafure,  by  the  fame  religious  fyftem  on 
which  his  arbitrary. power  is  founded,  and  ftill  more  by  thc  intrigues 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court  or  fcraglio,  who  are  poffeffed  of 
the  a6lual  power  of  which  the  Sultan  enjoys  only  the  appearance. 
The  great  influence  of  the  army,  and,  now  and  then,  a  fcnfe  of  op- 
prelhon  which  roufes  thc  people  to  rebellion,  are  likewife  objefts  of 
terror,  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  thefc  arbitrary  monarchs.  The 
Turkifh  throne  is  hercdicarv  in  thc  family  of  Of'Tiaa  ;  After  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  the  lineal  dclcendants  of  tliis  prince,  of  whom  tlicrc  are 
few  remaining,  the  right  of  fucceffion  devolves  on  the  family  of  Ghe- 
xai,   Chan  of  the  Crimea. 

The  iuprcme  council  of  flate  is  called  the  divan.  Thc  regular  or 
ordinary  divan  is  compofed  of  the  high  officers  of  flatc  ;  and,  on  par- 
ticular emergencies,  an  extraordinary  divan  is  held,  which  ccnilifts, 
behdes  thcfc  oflicers,  of  other  perfons  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  law,  called  in  by  thc  miniiters  to  afTifl  in  their  deliberations.  At 
both  meetings  the  Grand  Sultan  is  ufually  prefent,  but  only  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  where  he  mav  hear  thc  advice  of  his  miniflcrs  : 
The  pretident  of  the  divan  is  the  grand  vilier  as  firit  minifler,  whole 
power  in  the  ilatc  is  exceedingly  great,  but  whofe  place  is  very  preca- 
rious, and  generally  fat.d  to  the  polfeflbr.  The  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire are  ruled  by  governors,  called  Balhaws,  who  cxerciie  nearly  tlie 
fame  arbitiary  power  over  the  lubjeft  provinces,  which  the  Sultan  has 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  connexion  of  the  diflant  provinces  with 
the  feat  of  the  empire  is  very  weak,  and  often  fhakcn  by  rebellions, 
and  the  auarrels  of  the  Bafhaws.  All  public  oIHces  are  bought,  and 
of  couvfe  generally  filled  wish  the  worft  and  molt  rapacious  pei funs. 
The  Hofpodars,  or  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  pay  very  large 
fums  to  the  Grand  Sultan  for  their  dignities,  and  they  indemnify  thc.ii- 
lelves  by  extortions  from  their  iubjctis. 

The  Tuikifh  laws  arc  contained  in  the  Koran,  in  the  code  of  laws 
coUctled  by  Soliman  H.  and,  in  dubious  cafes,  thc  decitions  of  the 
Mufti,  the  chief  of  thc  Mahometan  cliurch,  have  thc  authority  of 
laws.  Each  town  has  its  court  of  ju'lice,  confifting  of  the  luperio'. 
judge,  or  cadi,  who  is  called  vicl/.a  in  thc  larger  towns,  under  whom 
there  is  an  iuf:."ricr  judge  zvA  a  cle:k.     In  thc  pro\  iiices,  the  Bafliawj 

are 
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are  fupreme  judges.  From  the  dccifions  of  the  magiftrates  of  the 
.towns,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Cadi  Lef(hkires,  or  ("uperior  judges 
of  the  army,  in  Rumilia  and  Anadoli.  From  thefe,  appeal  lies  in  the 
lad  inftance  to  a  divan,  held  exprefsly,  for  that  purpofe,  by  the 
Grand  Vifier,  at  his  ov/n  Iioufe. 

The  Greeks,  fubjeft  to  the  Grand  Sultan,  have  their  own  courts  of 
juflice. 

1'  iN'ANCEs.]  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  30.000,000  dollars,  Of 
^9,955  purfes,  at  500  piafters  each. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ilate  the  revenue  of  theTurkifh  emperor  witli 
^ny  degree  of  accuracy,  as  a  very  confiderable  p*rt  of  it  is  irregularly 
levied  on  the  lubjeft,  and  liable  to  great  variations.  The  viiri,  or  pub- 
lic tre?,fury,  is  reckoned  to  receive  annually  about  20.000,000  dollars. 
But  there  are,  befides  the  miri,  two  other  treafuries,  the  private  cha- 
toulle  of  the  emperor,  called  chqfna,  and  the  treafuty  of  the  Mofques. 
The  ordinary  revenue  paid  annually  into  the  chafna,  amounts  to 
.600.000  dollars  :  but  a  much  larger  fum  arifes  from  confifcated  eftates 
and  property,  from  the  exchange  and  the  fale  of  public  offices  from 
feizures  of  the  fortunes  of  rich  private  perfons,  to  whom  the  emperor 
•declares  himfelf  heir,  and  from  various  other  extortions. 

In  1776,  the  revenue  was  collefled  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Amount  of  the  Charatfck^  or  capitation  of  fuch  fubjtfts  in  Europe 
as  are  not  mulTulmen,  and  who  are  not  under  the  immediate 
proteftion  of  foreign  ambaiTadors  Horins     11,313.000 

2.  Charatfch  of  Afia.  8,160,000 
3. of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Archipelago  1,395.000 

4.  . cf  Eayp-t  787,000 

5.  Other  revenues  iVom  Afia  arid  Egypt  850.000 

6.  Contributions  of  the  tributary  nations  of  Afia  2.362,500 

7.  Tribute  of  the  Hofpodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  1,400.000 

8.  Domaine  of  the  emperor,  including  the  revenues  from 

fifheries  —  — -  . —  2.390,000 

9.  Culloms  at  Conftantinopie,  and  duty  on  tobacco  2,820,000 

10.  Farm  of  the  fait  and  mines  12.5000,000 

11.  Revenue  from  Mecca  and  Medina  1,640.000 
f?.  Extraordinary  revenue   from  inheritance  and  confif- 

cation  —  —  —  8.170.000 


I 


Upwards  of  53.000,000 

In  the  fame  year  the  pu-blic  expenditure  was  fuid  to  amount  only  to 
44,495,000  florins.  This  Haiement  is  taken  from  the  Hatiltical 
tables,  publifhed  at  Vicnna.-'he  author  of  which,  from  the  vicinity  of 
that  capital  to  Turkey,  Vi^as  likely  to  be  befh  acquainted  with  the  pref- 
ent  (late  of  the  latter.  The  department  of  the  treafury,  or  miri, 
is  divided  into  twelve  bureaux  :  1  he  fuft  minifter  of  finances  is  called 
Defterdar.  In  every  province  the  officers  and  collectors  cf  the  reve- 
nue arc  very  numerous  and  opprcffive. 

Army.]  It  is  ufually  eftiniated  at  300,000  men, nor  is  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  raifc  fo  large  a  number  cf  men  in  time  of  war,  if  all  thofe  undif- 
ciplmed  crowds  are  taken  into  the  account,  which  flock  together  from 
all  parts  to  the  Randard  of  Mahomet.  But  even  a  regular  well  difci- 
^lined  anr.y  cf  300,000  men,   would  not  be  100  large  for  an  empire  of 

fuch 
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fuch  extent,  and  which  contains  inch  great  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
About  one  half  of  the  above  number  may  be  confidcred  as  of  real  ufe  ; 
and  this  was  the  aftui'l  focce  of  the  empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
RuHian  war. 
Na vv/J    About  Go  Hiips  of  war. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  Turks  had  aQually  30  fliips  of  the  line,  of 
■Goo  men  each,  and  40  galleys,  140  men  each  ;  and  this  number  was 
intended  to  be  increased. 

In  any  extraordinaiy  exigency  tlie  Turks  are  able  to  Fit  out 
40  fliips  of  the  line  of  800  men  each 
40  gallies  140 

20  caravel  las  3^00 

100  galliots  to 

Total  ccofnipsof  war,  and  50.000  lea  troops,  or  levenli.  The 
;lates  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Porte,  viz.  Algiers,  I'unis,  and  Tri- 
poli, are  obliged  to  furnish  ten  fliips  of  the  line. 

RtLlGiON.j  The  eflabliflied  religion  in  this  empire  is  the  Ma- 
hometan, of  the  fe£t  of  the  Sunaitcs  ;  The  heretical  iecl  of  the  Sha- 
ites  is,  however,  tolerated  ;  all  ciher  religions  are  likewife  included 
in  this  fyficm  of  toleration,  on  paying  a  certain  capitation.  Among 
the  ChiifLians  refiding  in  Tuikey,  thofe  of  the  orthodox  Greek  re- 
ligion arc  the  mofl  numerous,  and  :hey  enjoy  feveral  priviliges  ;  they 
can,  for  inftance,  be  advanced  to  dignities  and  pofls  of  trufl  and  prof- 
it ;  as  to  the  princely  dignity  of  Moldaviri  and  Wallachia,  to  the  place 
of  body  phyiicians  and  interpreters  of  the  imperial  court.  The 
Greeks  are,  in  religious  matters,  fubjeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
noplc,  who  is  conlidered  as  the  chief  of  the  Greek  church  and  nation, 
and  whole  authority  and  jurifdiftion  is  cxtenlive.  Other  branches  of 
th'j  Creek  church  are  the  Armenians,  Nellorians,  Maronites,  Coptes, 
and  others. 

The  Turkifh  clergy  is  numerous  ;    This  body  is  compofed  of  all  the 
learned  in  that  empire  ;  and    they    are   likewife   the  only  teachers  of 
the  law,  who  muft  be  confulted  in  all  important  cafes.     In   their  ca- 
pacity of  lawyers,  or  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  which,  in    moft  ca- 
fes, is  the  code  of  laws,  the  clergy  are  called  ytana,  or  the  inflrufted 
in  the  law.     The  Grand   Sultan  himfelf  as  caliph,  or  fuccedor   to  the 
prophet  Mahomet,   is  their  head  ;  but  their  aftual  chief  is  the  Mufti, 
an  ofTicer  of  great  authority  and  political  influence.     The  Sultan  has 
the   power  of  depofmg  the  Mufti,  but   he  cannot  take  his  properly 
from  him,  which  is  confidered  as  facred.     The  fucccilors  or  defcend- 
ants  of  Mahomet,  who  are  called   emirs,  or   [heriffs,  enjoy  the  fame 
privilege.     Thofe  perfons  or  priells,  who  are  employed  in  ihd  rites  of 
the  public  worlhip,  are  called   Imans  ;    and  the    Mahometan  temples 
are  known  by  the  name  of   Mofques.     There   are,  among  the  Turks, 
eight  religious  orders  ;    their   Monks   are   called    Dervifcs,  and  lead, 
in  general,  a  very  auilere  life.    'I'he  Mofques  are  very  richly  endowed, 
and  the  eflates  which  they  have  acquired  are  become  facred,  and  can- 
not be  taken  away  even  by  the  moft  arbitrary  defpots.     Many  opulent 
perfons  afhgn  their  eftatcs  over  to  the   Mofques,  even  in  their  life 
time,  and  pay  them  a  fmall  annual  rent,  which   cnlures  them  the  pof- 
jefTion  during  life  j   after  tljcir  death,  the  whole  is  the  property  of  the 
church. 
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Jews  afe  Very  numerous  in  Turkey  :  They  are  fubjeft  to  a  chief  of 
their  own  nation,  called  Cochan  Pafcha,  whofe  povver  over  them  ij; 
feven  greatef  than  that  vvliich  the  Patriarch  excrcifes  over  the  Greek 
Chrifllans.  Gypfies  are  found  in  all  provinces.  Upon  the  vvhol*, 
the  number  of  Mahometans  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fubjefts  of  ' 
btlier  religious  denominations. 

Population',  inhabitants,  Man-*)  The  population  of  tlris 
NERs,  customs,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  great  country  is  by  no  means 
equal  eicher  to  its  extent  or  fertility,  nor  hav-e  the  beft  geographers 
been  able  to  afccrtain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  limit?.  It 
certainly  is  not  lo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chiiftian  dcra,  or  even  un- 
der tlie  Roman  emperors  ;  owing  to  various,  caufes,  and  above  all,  to 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to  population,  ar>  may  be  evinced  fiom  many 
ieafons,  and  particularly  becaufe  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among 
whom  it  is  not  praftifjd,  are  incoittparably  more  prolific  than  the 
Turks,  notwithRanding  the  rigid  futijeftiou  iii  which  thev  are  kept  by 
the  latter.  The  plagUC  is  another  caufc  of  depopulation.  The  Turkifli 
emperor,  however,  has  more  fiibjsfts  than  any  two  European  princes. 
The  probable  number  of  inhabitants  we  have  meniioned  in  the  table. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robufi;  men  ; 
when  young,  their  complexions  arc  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome  ; 
their  hair  and  eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown.  The  women,  when 
voung,  are  commonly  handfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  thirty. 
In  their  demeanour,  the  Turks  are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave,  fe- 
date,  and  paffivc  :  In  matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  fuperftitious,  and 
morofe.  The  morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
European.  They  are  holpitable  to  flrangcrs  :  They  are  <  likewife  faid 
lo  be  charitable  to  one  another,  and  punctual  in  their  dealings.  Their 
charity  and  public  fpirit  is  m.ofh  conipicuous  in  their  building  caravan- 
feras,  or  places  of  entertainment,  on  reads  that  are  deflitute  of  accom- 
modations, for  the  refrefliment  of  poor  pilgiims  or  travellers.  With 
the  fame  laudable  view  they  fearch  out  the  bed  fprings.  and  dig  wells, 
which  in  thofe  countries  are  a  luxury  to  weary  travellers.  The  Turks 
fit  ciofs  legged  upon  mats,  not  only  at  their  meals  but  in  company. 
Their  ideas,  except  what  they  acquire  from  opium,  are  fimpleand  con- 
fined, feldom  reaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own  houfes  ;  where 
they  fit  converfing  with  their  women,  drinking  coffee,  fmoking  tobac- 
co, or  chewing  opium.  They  have  little  curiofity  to  be  informed  of 
the  flate  of  their  own  or  any  other  country.  Ifavifier,  bafhaw,  or 
other  ofiicer,  is  turned  out,  or  ftrangled,  they  fay  no  more  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vifier  or  governor,  feldom  inquir- 
ing into  the  leafon  of  the  difgrace  of  the  for.mer  minifler.  They  have 
lew  printed  books,  and  feldom  read  any  other  than  the  Koran,  and  tl>e 
comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  TurkpV  without  prcf- 
ents  ;  and  here  juftice  may  commonly  be  bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup 
at  five  in  the  winter,  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  this  is  their  principal 
tneal.  Among  the  great  people,  their  diflies  are  fcrved  up  one  by  one  ; 
but  they  have  neither  knife  nor  foik,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by 
their  religion  to  ufe  gold  or  filver  fpoon*.  Their  vifluals  arc  always 
high  ieafoned.     Rice  is  the  common  food  cf  the  lower  fort,  and  fome- 

times 
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times  It  is  boiled  up  with  gravy  ;  but  their  chief  d>^Y•^P^l^"'  Z^^'l' 
s  mutton  and  fo-.vl  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  nee  bemg  boiled  quite  d.y, 
the   foup  is  hiah  iealoned,   and  poured  upon  at.      Ihey   dnnk  water, 
(hcrbct^nd  rolVee;  and  the    only  dcbau.^  they  know  .s,:,  op.urn. 
vh  ch  klves  them  leidations  relcmbling  thofe  of  intoxicafon.     Gucfts 
Tf  hlhe    rank  lometnncs  have  their  beards  perfumed  bv  a  fe»,ale  flave 
o    tl  e  f!m"v      Thev  are  temperate  and  fober  f.om  a  pvmc.ple  of  the>r 
rel  lion,  which  forb.rls  them  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  though  in  private  many    , 
of  them  Indulge  themlelves   in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.     Ihcr  com- 
mon f:;ut"t,o:?  is  by  an  inclination  or   the  head,  and  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
hind  on  then-  brealt.  They  Ikcp  m  linen  waiRcoats  and  diawers  upon 
rtraa-cs    and  cov.r  themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  be  con- 
siderable inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire  have  any  notion  of  v.aUing  or 
d  ng     tbcr  for  health  or  diverfion.     1  ue  moft  religious  an-jOng  them 
find    however,  fumc.ent  excrcife  when  they  conform  themfelves  to  the 
Sequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rues  prefcribed  them  by  MaW.et 

Their  aaive  divcrfions  confift  in  {hooting  at  a  mark,  oi  t.King  rt 
with  darts  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  men 
Treond  of  hunting,  and'  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages, 
which  are  joined  by  their  inferiois  ;  bul  this  is  often  done  for  pohu- 
rallrpofis,  that  they  may  know  the  ftrengthof  Uieir  dependants. 
Wifhirrdoo^s,  the  chefs  or  draught  board  are  their  ulual  amulemen  s  ; 
and   if  they  play  at  chance  games  they  never  bet  money,  that  being 

prohibited  by  the  Koran.  .  ,     ,    „„  tl^-  rrnwn 

Dress  1     The  men  (have  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock  on    h.  crown, 

and  we  r  their  beards  long.     They   cover  their  heads   with  a  tnrban 

nd  Te'e     put  it  off  but  when  the^  Hcep      Their  fh.rts  are   without 

collar  or  wriRband,  and  over  them  they  throw  a  long  veft,  ^^'h'ch  they 

dcwithalafh,    and  over  the  veft  they  wear  a  loofe    gown  fomewhat 

Wer.     Their  breeches,   or  drawers,  are  of  a  p;xcewuh  their  {U.ck- 

ines  •  and  inPtead  of  fhoes  they  wear  fi.ppers,  which  hey  put  c:T  whcu 

hi;'e!-rter  a  temple  or  houfe.^They  full.-  no  Chnftians   or  other  pco^ 

pie,  to  wear  white  turbans.     The  diets  of  the  women  dilTers  little  fiom 

Fha   of  the  m.en,    only  they  wear  (l.dened  caps   upon  the-  he.;^--  ^ 

horns  fumething  like  a  mitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down      J^  ^^^^^^^V 

appear  abroad,  they  arc  fo  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  oy  h.i    near 

eft^relations.    Such  of  the  women  as  are  virtuous  make  no  ufe  of  pa  nt 

to  heighten  their  beauty,   or   to  difguifo  their  comp  exioa  ;  but  th.cy 

often  t'e  their  hands  Ind  feet  with  hc.na,  which  gives  them  a  oeep 

yellow.   °Thc  men  make  ufe  of  the   f.mc  expedient   to   colour  their 

^"ma^riagks.I  Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negociated  by 
the  ladles.  When  the  te°rms  are  agreed  upon,  '\^^-^^YTJo7^r 
down  a  fum  of  money,  a  licence  is  taken  out  f^om  th.  cadi  or  p  oper 
maglftrale.  and  the  parties  arc  married.  'I  he  bargain  is  celebrated,  a 
Tn^ther  nations,  with  mirth  and  jollity  ;  and  the  -f'^^Y  '^  S-^-^V 
employed  in  furniflung  the  houfe  of  the  young  couple.  1  he>  are  not 
allowed  by  their  law  more  than  four  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many 
concubines  as  they  can  maintain.  Accordingly,  befides  heir  vn^es 
the  wealthy  Turks  keep  a  kind  of  Seraglio  of  women  •,  but  all  hcfe 
indulgencies  arc   fomclimes    infuflicicnt   to   gratify   their    unnatural 
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Funerals.]  The  burials  of  the  Turks  arc  decent.  The  corpfe  i» 
atiended  by  the  relations,  chanting  paflages- from  the  Koran  ;  and  after 
being  depofited  in  a  mofque  (for  fo  they  call  their  temples)  they  are  i 
buried  In  a  field  by  the  iman  or  prieih,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fer- 
mon  at  the  time  of  the  interment.  The  male  rcLitions  exprefs  their 
iorrow  by  alms  and  prayers  ;  the  women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on 
certain  days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  ;  and  in  mournintr  for  a 
hufband  they  wear  a  particular  head  drefs,  and  leave  off  all  finery  for 
twelve  months. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Turks  till  of  late  profeffed 
a  fovereign  contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native 
country  of  genius,  arts,  and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  behdes 
Turks,  numerous  bands  of  Chrifcian  bifhops,  priefls,  and  monks,  who 
in  general  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themfelves,  and  are  divided  in- 
to  various  abfurd  feas  of  what  they  call  Chriftianity.  The  education 
of  the  Turks  feldom  extends  farther  than  reading  the  Turkifh  lan- 
guage and  the  Koran,  and  writing  a  common  letter.  Some  of  them 
underftdnd  aftronomy,  To  far  as  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  ; 
but  the  number  of  thefe  being  very  fmall,  they  are  looked  upon  as  exi 
Iraordinary  perf'ons. 

Antiq-jities  and  curiosities,!     Thefc  are  fo  various,  that  they 
NATURAL  Axo  ARTIFICIAL.         /  have  fumiflicd  matter  for  many 
voluminous  publications,  and  others  are  appearing  every  day.     Thefe 
countries  contained   all   that  was  rich  and  magnifi"'cent  in  archittfture 
and  iculpture  ;  and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Tuiks,  nor  the  depre- 
dations they  have  fuffered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminilb- 
ed  their  number.     They  are  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  according  to  the  air 
ioil,   or  climate,  in  which  they  Hand,  and  all  of  them  bear  deplorable 
marks  ofnegleft.  Many  of  the  finea  temples  are  converted  into  Turk- 
ifh mofques,  or  Greek  churches,  and    are    more    disfigured   than  thole 
which  remain  in  ruins.     AmidO:  fuch  a  plenitude    of  curiofities,    all 
that  can  be  done  here  is  to  feleci  fome  of  the  moft  llriking  ;  and  I  fhall 
begin  with  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  which  form  the  pride  of  all  antiquitv. 
,    Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  ri!ing  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Da- 
nufcus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,   and  in  the  Ileliopolis  of  Ccele 
Syria.     Its  remains  of  antiquity  difplay,  according  to  the  befl  jacWcs 
the  boldeft  plan  that  ever  was  attempted  in  architefture.     The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Heliopoli^  is  inexpreihbly  fuperb,  tliougli  disfigured 
by  two  lurkiflx   towers.      The    hexagonal  court  behind    it   is  now 
known  only   by  the    magni.ficence  of  its  ruins.     Their  walls  were  a- 
dorned  with  Corinthian  pilafteis  and  llatucs,  and  it  opens  into  a  quad- 
rangular court    of  the  fame  taftcand  grandeur.     The  great  temple  to 
which  this  leads  is  now  fo  ruined,  that  it  is  known  only°by  an  entabla- 
ture,  Supported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each  confifling  of  three  pieces 
joined  together,  by  iron  pins,  without  cement.    Some  oIf  thole  pins  are 
a  foot  long,    and  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  and  tht^  fordid  Turks  are  daily  a^ 
work  todeflroy  the  columns,  for  the  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  temple 
JS  fbil  (landing, with  a  pedcflal  of  eight  columns  in  front,and  Bfieen  in 
Hank,   and  every  where  richly  ornamented  with   figures  in  alto  relief 
exprefTing  the  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,°and  part  of  the  an! 
cient  mythology.     To  the  wePc  of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  circular 
term,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with  Turkiih 

inofque:^ 
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.ofnues  and  houfcs.     The  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city  ar.  propor- 

.ionably  bea-.tiful  -''d^ft"P;;'.X;es  concerning  the  founders  of  thcfc 
Various  have  ^''■'^" 'l-/^'  j^  'J^^  .TaU.  alcribcthem  to  Solomon, 

but  l--"-»-/,^7^,trxls      and  ^  that  prince  and  his  fuc- 

l,aps  they  arc  of  d  ttac,  t  x  a       a      ^^  ^^  ^H^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^. 

G     cks    Uve  in  or  near  the  circular  te.nple,  in  H-fes  bu.  t  ou    of  tu« 
!'     ;L       A  free  ftonc  quarry,  in  the  ne-ghbourhood,  fuinifhe.i 

"  wt^v'r  or,  as  i:  wa.,  called  by  Ac  a,.cicn.s,  TaJmor  in  the  DefeU. 
is  r,„«d  in  .1>=  wilds  af  Arabia  Pelra.,  about  33  deg    N.  lat.  and  =00 

fuato"  e  t  e  "  pT4„.edv,i.h  ,he„,oft  IhAitjg  objcfts  that  are 
,'0  bo  ?cund  in  the  wol^ld.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  ■-  '"  --^  ^^^ 
.1,.  jeeefs  to  it  is  thron.h  a  vaft  number  cf  beautiful  Corinthian  cm 
uLs  of  wb„e  martle.'the  grandeur  and  beauly  of  wbKh  c^"  °"  V  t' 
known  bv  the  plates  of  it,  which  have  been  drawn  and  publilhed  b,  .\.i . 
StJ-Cdl  X  J.:,  his  friends,  paid  it  a  vUU  fome  >ea.  a^o  ^urpofc  , 
to  prefervc  Tome  lemeinbrancc  uf  luch  a  cuiiolUy.  /^s  u.o  j, 

to   tnem,    tif;ct,iciiiy    a  ^,.rl-,p-:     arrazm?  columns,  a 

ruins  from  a  printed   ^-^^'f^\.^-'^J'^^^^^^^^ 
colonnade  extending  400Q  feet  in  length,  termin  a.u  ^} 

that  it  is  impoirible  from  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  ^vhole  wher^  per 
feft.     TheTe  ftnking  ruins  are  contrafted  by  the  mifcrablc  hut.  of  the 
wilfl  Arabs   who  refide  in  or  near  them.  ,       r    r         u 

Kod'r^.  but  ocular  oro.of  could  convince  any  man  that  fo  fuperb 
.  citv  formerly  10  miles  in  circumference,  could  cxift  ,n  the  midO  of 
wh  t^now" re  -as  of  ba.ren  uninhabitable  fands  Nothing  however 
^  ^.rTcertain,  than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capUal  of  a  great 
litwdom  •  that  t  was  the  pride 'as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eadova 
wodd Tnd  that  Its  merchants  dealt  with  the  Roman.,  and  the  welle 
nat  ons  for  the  merchandlfes  and  luxuries  of  Ind.a  ar>d  Arabia.  1  . 
p  int'altered  fuuatlon,  therefore,  can  be  accounted  for  on  y  by  na  - 
Eralcaufes,  which,  have  turned  the  "icre  fe. tile  tr.its  into  bancu 
d  rts.  The  Afiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Balbec,  owe.  lU 
c  oinal  to  Solomon  ,  an^  in  this  they  receive  fome  --^-;7^^^^^^^^ 
Lc  red  hiltory.     In  profane  h^aory  a  is  not  mentioned  before  the  umc 
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of  Marc  Anthony  ;  and  its  moft  fupeib  builcHngs,  are  thought   to  b 
of  the  lower  empire,  about  the  time  of  Gallienus.    Odenathus,  the  lai 
king  of   Palmyra,  was  highly  careffed  by  that  emperor,   and  even  de 
clared    Auguftus.     His  widotv    Zenobia  reigned  in    great    glory  fo^ 
fome  time,  and  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  her  fecretary.  Noi 
being  able  to  brook   the   Roman  tyranny,  fhe  declared  war  againft  thi 
emperor  Aurclian,  who  took  her  prifoner,  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome 
and  butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and  among  o.hers  the   excelleni 
Longinus.    He  afterwards  deftroyed  her  city,  and  malfacrcd  its  inhab- 
:tants,  but  expended  large  fums  out  of  Zenobia's  treafures  in  repairing 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  majeftic  ruins  of  which  have  been  mention- 
ed.    This,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a  very  lame  account  of  that 
celebrated  city;  nor  do  any  of  the  Paimyrene  infcriptions  reach  above 
the  Chnflian  acra,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  itlelf  is  . 
of  much  higher  antiquity.     The  emperor  Juftinian,  made  fcii'e  efforts  I 
to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  but  w'ithout  efreftj.for  it  dwindled  i 
by  degrees  to  its  prelent  wretched    fbtc.     It  has  been  obferved  very 
juftly,  that  its  architetture,  and  the  proportions  of  irs  columns,    are  by 
no  means  equal  in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  'Jian  the  boafted  antiquities  flicwn  by 
.  the  Greek  and  Armenian  prieils  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the  ground,  and   rebuilt    anew, 
that  no  fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fufferings  can  be  afcertained  ; 
and  yet  thofe  ecclefiaflics  fubfift  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to 
guide  travellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned   in  the  Old  and   New  Tella- 
ment.     They  are,   it  is  true,  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks» 
but  the  trade  flill  goes  on,  tJiough  much  diminifned  in  its  profits.    The 
church  of  the  Holy  fcpulchre,  as  it  is  called,   faid  to  be  built  bv  Plelc- 
na,  inothe!-  to  Confhanline  the  Great,  is  ftiU  (landing,  and  of  tolerable 
good  architeaure  ;  but   its   different   divifions,    and    the  difpofitions 
made  round  ir.,  are    chiefly  calculated  to  fupport   the  foi<4eri<;s   of  its 
keepers.     Other  churches,  built  by  the  farue  lady,  are  foJnd  m  Palef- 
tine  ;  but  the  country  is  fu  altered  in  its  appearance  and  qualities,  that 
Jt  IS  one  of  the  moft  defpicable  of   any  in   Aha,   and  it  is  in  vain  for  a 
moclern  traveller  to  aUeinpt  to  trace  hi  it  any  vcftiges  of  the  kingdom 
of   David   and   Solomon.       But   let   a  fertile  country   be   under  the 
frowns  of  heaven,  and  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  wild  Arabs,    it  will 
m  time  become  a  delert.     Thus  opprelhon  loon  thinned  the  delicious 
plains  of  Italy,  and  the  noted  countries  of  Greece  and  Afia    the  Lefs, 
once  the  gloiy  of  the  world,  are  now  nearly  deftitute  of  learning,  arts, 
and  people. 

Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofities  only  through  the  fuperllition  of 
the  Mahometans.  Their  buildings  are  mean,  when  compared  to  Eu- 
ropean houfes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  iMecca,  in  point  o{ 
architeftui-e,  makes  but  a  lorry  appearance,  thoug'.:  crefted  on  the  fpot 
where  the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  molqueat  pvledina,  where  that  impoftorwas  buried  ;  fo'that 
the  vail  lums  fpent  yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrims,  in  vifiting  thofe 
places,  are  undoubtedly  converted  to  temporal  uies.  I  fhali  not  amufe 
the  i-c^der  with  any  accounts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed 
i  aradifc.  and  to  have  been  lituatcd  between  the  river  Euphrates  and 
-figns,   where  there  arc  fome  tra6ls  which  undoubtedly  deferve  that 

name. 
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me  The  different  ruins,  fomc  of  them  incxprclTibly  magnificent, 
t  are  to  be  found  in  tliofc  immenfe  regions,  cannot  be  approijnated 
:.h  any  certainty  to  their  origin.!  founders  ;  fo  great  is  the  ignorance 

,n  which  they  have  bee.,  buried  for  theiethoufand  years  pa  t.  It  is 
,,ndecd  eafvto   pronounce   whether  the    fiyle   of  their   buildings  be 

Greek     Rom.n,    or  Saracen;  but   all  other   information   muft    come 

'^°?;.^;ighb::Eof  Smyma  (now  called  I(mir)    contains    many 
valuable  antiquities.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo,  and  a  number 
uf  other  Places  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  now  known   only   by  geo- 
graphicafobfervations.     The  feat  of  Ola  Iroy  cannot  be  diftinguiftca 
by  uv  imalleft  veftige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  being  oppofite  to  the 
WeofTenedos.andthenameof  a  brook,  which  the    poets  magnified 
into  a  wonderful  river.     A  temple  of  marble  built  m  honour   ot    Au- 
guRus  Cxfav,  at  MilalTo   in    Cana,   and  a  lew  ftrufc^ures   of  the   fame 
kind   in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  antiquities  that  are  ftill  en- 
tire '  Three  theatres  of  white  marble,  and  a  noble  circus  near  Laoai- 
cea'now    Latkhea,   have   fullered  very  little  from  time  or  baroanfm; 
and  feme  travellers  think  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 

temple  of  Diana,  near  Ephefus. 

CHiEr  CITIES,  moso.es,  ANDl,      Thefe  are  very  numcrous,  and  at 
orHKRB.iLOiNCS.  |  the  lame  time  Very  infignihcan   be 

caufe  they  have  little  or  no  trade,  and  are    greatly   decayed  from  their 
ncient  .randeur.     Scanderoon  ftands  upon   the  fite  of  Old   Alexan- 
dria but^it  is  now  almoft  depopulated.    Superb  remains  of  antiquity  ara 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.     Aleppo,  however,   preferves  a  ^"^fp^^^; 
He  rank  amonc.°  he  cities  of  the  Atiatic  Turkey.     It  is  dill  the  capital 
of  Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its  buildings  and  conveniences  to  mo^  ^t 
the  Turkilh  cities.     Its  houfes,  as  ulual  in  the  Laft,  coaha  of  a  large 
court   with  a   dead  wall   to  the  ftreet,  an    arcade  or   piazza  running 
round  it,  paved  with  marble,  and  an   elegant  fountain  of  ^^e    iame  m 
the  middle     Aleppo  and  its  iubiubs  are  leven  miles  ,n  compafs,  (land, 
u.  "n    etght  fmaU  hills,   on  the  higheft  top  of  which   the  citadel  or 
c  ftle   IS  e'reaed,  but  of  no  great  ftrength.     ^  ^^f  ^f  ^^^^^^  °f^^ 
ditch,  now  in  many  places   turned  into   garaens,   ^-^'^^^^^^'^'^^^^^^ 
which  contains  235.000  inhabitants,   of  whom  30  000  are  ChriRians 
Tad    000  are  Tews?'    It  is  furniftied  with  moft  of  the  conveniences  of 
fife   excepting  good  water,  within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  fupphea 
bv  In  aaucdult    diftant  about  four  miles,  laid  to  have  been  ereaea  bv 
^h'ee4^res  Helena.     The  ftreets  are   narrow     but   well  pavea  with 
arge'quare  ftones,  and  are  kept  very  clean.     Their  gardens  are  pie  U 
ant!  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig,  and  piftachio  ^re"  •  but^be 
country  found  it  rough  and  barren,     foreign  merchants  are  num.ious 
here   and  tranfad  their  bufinefs  in  caravanferas,  or  large  fquare  build, 
ings;  contaiuing    their   ware-houfes,    lodging-rooms,     and  compting. 
holfes.     The  city   abounds   in  neat,  and   fome   of   ^^em   magna  cen 
mCfques   public  bagnios,  which   are   very  refrefhing,   and  ba.ars,   ot 
3t-plLs,  which  ar;  formed  into  long,  -rrow.  arched  or  covered 
ftreets,  with  little  (hops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  haft.     Their  coftee   s 
excellent,  and  confidered    by  the  Turks   as  a  high  luxury  -and  their 
fret  melts  and  fruits  are  de'licious.     European  --xhants  In.  here  m 
greater  fplendor  and  fafcty  than  m  any  other  CUV  of  the  Turk.fh^em, 
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pire,  •vv^hich  is'  owing  to  particular  capitulations  with  tTie  Pon 
Coaches  or  carriages  are  not  u(ed  here,  but  perfons  of  quality  ride  oi 
horfe-back  with  a  number  of  fervanls  before  them  according  to  the 
rank,  'i'he  Englifh.  French  and  Dutch,  have  confi;ls,  who  are  ipuch 
rcfoeftcd.  and  appear  abroad,  the  Englifh  efpecially,  v^ith  marks  of 
diflinft-on. 

The  hcjt  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  to 
fleep  in  the  open  air,  here,  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  othef  parts  of  1 
the  Ea{l,  for  which  rcafon  their  houfes  are  flat  on  the  top.  This  prac- 1 
tice  accounts  fo;'  the  early  acquaintance  ihofe  nations  had  with  adron- 
omy,  and  the  motions  of  ihe  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  fome  parts 
of  the  holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in  their  way  of 
living,  this  account  of  Aleppo  rViay  give  the  reader  an  idsa  of  the  other 
Turkifh  cities, 

Bagdad,  built  upofi  the  Tigris,  not  far.    it   is  fuppofed,  from   the  fitc 
of  ancient  Babylon,  is  tlie  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea.  and  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  caliphate,  under  the  Sai'acens  in  the  twelfth  century.- 
'i'his  city  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.     It  is  in   the 
form  of  an  irregular  fquarc,  and  rudely  fortified,  but  the  convenicncy 
of  its  fituation  renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the    Tuflcifli  government. 
and  it  has  flill    a   confiderable    tr'adc,    being    annually   vilited    by   the 
Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  v.xftern  caravans.     The  Iioufes   of   Bagdad   are 
generally  large,  built  of  brick  and    cement,    and   arched  over  to  admit 
fhe  freer  circulation  of  the  air  ;    many  of  their  windows  are  made  of 
elegant  Venetian    glafs,   and   the   ceiling  ornamented  with  chequered 
v'otk.     Mofl  of  tiie  houfes  have  alfo  a  couU-yard  before  them,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  plantation  of  orange  tiees.     The  number  of 
houfes  is  computed  at  oo.ooo,  each  of  v/hich  pays  an  annual  tribute  to 
fhe  Bafliaw,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  goo.oool.  flcrllng.     Their 
bazars,  in  which  the  tradcfmen   have  their  Hiops,  are  tolerably  hand- 
fome,  larcre  and  exfenln'e,  filled  with    flious  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dize,  to   the  number  of    i2,oco.     Thefe  were  erefted  by  the  Perfians, 
■when  they  were  in  poffefTion  of  fhe  place,  as  were  alfo  their  bagnios, 
and  almofl  every  thing  here  worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller.     In  this 
city  are  five  mofqucs,  two  of  which  are  well  built,  and  have  handfomc 
domes,  covered  with  varnifhcd  tiles  of  different  colours.     Two  chapr 
els  are  permitted  for  thofe  of  the  RomiHi  and  Greek  perfuafions.     On 
the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  ftands  the  caflle,  which   is  of  white 
fton<;.  and  commands  the  river,  confifling  of  curtains  and  baftions,  on' 
which  fome  large  canon  are  mounted,    with  two  mortars  in  each  baf-  ^ 
tion,  but  in  the  year  1779,  they  were  fo  honey-combed  and  bad,  as  to' 
be  fuppofed  not  to  fupport  firing.     Below  the  caflle  by  the  water-fide, 
is  the  palace  of  the  Turkifh  governor  :  and  there  are   feveral  fummcr- 
houfcs   on    the  river,   which  make  a  fine  appearance.     The  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  this  city  under    the   caliphs.  Were   remarkable  for  the 
pVirily  and  elegance  of  their  diale£l. 

Ancient  Affyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifli  Curdiflan,  though  part  of 
it  is  fubjcft  to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan  ;  the  ancient 
Nineveh  being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Curdiflan  is  faid  to  be  for  the 
moft  part  cut  out  of  a  m.ountain,  and  is  the  refidcnce  of  a  viceroy,  or 
beglerbeg.  Orfa,  formerly  ICdcfTa,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province 
of  iMclopotamia.     It  is  now  a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a 
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^linufaftuic  of  Turkey  leather.  Mouful  is  n;fo  in  tlic  fame  province, 
a  large  place  fituated'  on  the  weft  fhore  of  ihe  Tigris,  oppofitc  to 
where  Nineveh  formerly  flooJ. 

Georgia.  orGurgiftan,  now  no  longer  rubje£l  to  the  Turks,  is  chiefly 
peooledby  Chriftians.abrave.warlike  race  of  men.  Their  capital, Tcflis, 
is  a  handfome  city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  its  inhabitants  being 
about  30,000.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  by  the  fide  of 
the  river  Kur,  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide  of 
the  river.  It  has  a  large  fortrcfs  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,- 
which  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the  garrifon 
confifts  of  native  Perfians.  There  are  fourteen  churches  in  Teflis,  fix 
of  which  belong  to  the  Georgians,  and  the  reft  to  the  Armenians; 
the  Mahometans  who  arc  here,  have  no  mofques.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  are  many  pieafant  houfes,  and  fine  gardens.  1  he 
Georgians  in  general  are  by  fomc  travellers  faid  to  be  the  handfomcft 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  fome  think  that  they  early  itceivcd  the. 
pra6lice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox.  They  make  no  fcruple  of 
felling  and  drinking  wines  in  their  capital,  and  other  towns  ;  and  their 
valour  has  procured  them  many  diftinguifhing  liberties  and  privileges. 
:Lately  they  have  for.Ticd  an  alliance  with  Ruffia,  and  claimed  its   pro- 

tcftion. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  rind  Sidon,  ftill  retain  part  of 
their  former  trade.  Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  and  the  approach  to  it 
fey  the  river  is  incxprefTibly  beautiful.  It  contains  a  fine  mofque, 
"(vhich  was  formcilv  a  Chrifti'an  church.  It  ftill  is  famous  for  its  ftccl 
works,  fuch  as  fword  blades,  knives,  and  the  like  ;  the  excellent  tem- 
per of  which  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  in- 
habitants manufafturc  alfo  thofe  beautiful  filks  called  DamaHcs,  from 
their  city,  and  carry  on  a  confiderablc  traffic  in  raw  and  \vorked  filk, 
rofe-water  extraftei  from  the  famous  damafi;.  rofes,  fruits  and  wine. 
The  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is  ftill  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the 
Turks,  v.-ho  delight  in  verdure  and  gardens.  Sidon,  now  Said,  v^'hich 
likewife  lies  within  the  ancient  PhT.nicia,  has  ftill  feme  trade,  and  a 
tolerable  harbour.  The  town  is  furrounded  with  a  ftone  wall,  a  cita- 
del on  the  land  fide,  and  another  towards  the  fca.  The  houfes  are 
built  chiefly  of  ftone,  and  are  two  ftories  high.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  16.000.  chiefly  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  place  is 
the  feat  of  abifhop  of  that  perfuafion.  There  are  in  the  town  two- 
public  baths,  and  two  mofques.  It  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  over  a- 
gainft  Tyre,  and  both  form  a  bay  of  about  16  miles  in  i:)readth.  Tyre, 
now  called  Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  famous  formerly 
for  its  rich  dye,  is  now  inhabited  by  fcarcely  any  but  a  few  liflicrmen, 
who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  There  arc  flrong  walls, 
on  the  land  fide,  of  ftone,  1 8  feet  high,  and  fevcn  broad.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  and  Chriftians 
and  Mahometans  make  the  number  of  500.  Some  0/  tlic  ruins  of  an- 
cient Tyre  are  ftill  vifiblc. 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus, 
or  Amafia,  all  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorv,  arc  now,  through  the  Turkifa  indolence  and  tyranny,  either 
forfak'en,  or  a  theatre  of  ruins.     The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are  ftill  dif- 
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ternible  ;  and  fo  luxurious  is  nature  in  thofe  countries,  that  in  many, 
places  fhe  triumphs  over  her  forlorn  condition.  The  felfifh  Turks' 
cultivate  no  more  land  than  maintains  themfelvcs  ;  and  their  gardens 
and  lummer-houies  hll  up  the  circuit  of  their  moft  flourifliing  cities. 
Ihe  moft  judicious  travellers,  upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  thele  couri- 
trics,  ful'v  vindicate  all  that  has  been  laid  by  facred  and  profane  writ- 
ers of  their  beauty,  fticngfh,  fertility  and  population.  Even  Paleftin? 
and  Judaea,  the  moft  delpicabic  at  prcfcnt  of  all  thofe  countries,  lie 
buried  within  the  lujcuries  of  their  own  foil.  The  Turks  feem  partic- 
ularly fond  of  reprclenting  Judea  in  the  moft  dreadful  colours,  and 
have  formed  a  thoufand  hdfehoods  concerning  it,  which  being  artfully 
propagated  by  fome  European  writers,  h^ve  impofed  upon  weak 
Chriilians.* 

LInder*the  government  of  Sheik  Daher,  the  ally  of  the  famous  Ali 
Bey,  fome  part  of  Paleftine  revived.  He  enlarged  the  buildings  and 
walls  of  St.  John  de  Acre,  formerly  Ptolemais,  and  Tnewed  great  in- 
dulgence to  the  Chriftians.  Its  inhabitants  v/ere  lately  computed  at 
40.000.  Caifa,  which  ftands  on  the  declivity  of  mount  Carmel,  dif, 
tant  about  20  miles  from  Acre,  was  alfg  new  built  and  enlarged  by  Da- 
lier.  The  ancient  Joppa,  now  Jafta,  50  miles  weft  from  Jerufalem, 
{lands  on  a  rocky  hill,  hath  an  harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  and  its  cir- 
cumference is  about  two  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  7000  ; 
the  weftern  part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  Chjiftians.  The  prefcnt 
flute  of  Ramah  is  deplorable,  its  walls  in  decay,  and  moft  of  the  hou- 
fes  empty,  though  the  number  of  inh^biiants  is  ftill  between  3  and 
40P0.  Is!ot  a  hoyfe  is  ftanding  of  the  once  magnificent  city  of  Cefarea, 
but  the  remains  of  the  walls  teilify  its  former  grandeur.  Azotus  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  the  inhabitants  aie  near  3Q00,  and 
moftly  Mahometans  :  An  old  ftrufture  is  {liewn  here,  with  fine  marbl(^ 
pillars,  which  is  laid  to  be  the  houfe  that  ^atnpfon  pulled  do^vn,  when 
jnlulted  by  me  rinliitines,  Gaza  is  fi.ill  relpe6table,  it  extends  from 
eaft  to  weft  three  miles,  and  is  a  mile  in  breadth,  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  town.  The  lafhis  inhabited  by  the  inferior  Turjcs  and  Arabs: 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  reckoned  to  be  26.000.  It  is  about 
five  miles  from  the  fea,  aud  outlide  the  town  is  a  market  for  the  coun^ 
try  people  lodifpofe  of  their  comm,oditi?s  to  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
^re  not  permitted  10  enter  the  town.  The  country  around  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  its  phjcf  produce  is  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  bees-wax,  flax,  and 
cotton. 

Tnius.]     The   emperor's  titles  ai"e  fwellcd  \yith  all  the  pomp  of 

caftern  magnihccnce,     ile  is  ftyled  by  his  fubjefts,  the  Shadow  of  God, 

i  a  God 


\ 


*  The  late  reverend  Dr.  £!-,d\v,  pri>feffor  of  Creek  at  Oxf«r<l,  who  fecmsto  have  examin- 
ed that  i.ouiitry  widi  an  uncommon  degrt;  of  accuracy,  aijd  was  ijualified  by  tlie  (biip.dei'i 
philofophy  10  make  a  inoli- jiift  oblervalion,  fays,  that  were  the  Holy  Land  ui  well  cuUivacetl 
M,s  informer  tiiiics,  it  wou;u  be  moic  ,'crt'ile  than  the  v'l-'r)  bell  parts  ot  Syria  and  Phcrnicia, 
becaufc  the  foil  is  generally  niu.h  richer,  and,  every  thing  coniidcred,  yields  larger  crops, 
fheretorc  he  barrennels,  lay.  he,  of  which  I'ome  autl-.ors  complain,  docs  not  proceed  hom 
the  natural  untruitfuinci;  ot  ilie  country,  but  from  the  want  ot  jniiabitanrs,,  the  indolence 
tyhich  prevails  iunong  the  few  who  poiiefs  it,  and  the  perpetual  difcords  and  depredations 
0/  the  petty  princes  v/ho(h;re  this  li  ^  country.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  can -liave  but  littk 
inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth.  "  In  Paieltinc,fuys  Mr.  WctiJ,  we  have  often  fcea  the 
hulbandmui  Cowinfr,  accompanied  by  an  armed  IricnJ,  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  of  tli3 
fi€(i/'    And,  4ltor  aH>  whgever  (bv>>-,  is  uncertain  whftUer  he  (hall  ever  re.:f>  the  h^rveft. 
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a  God  on  Earth,  Brother   to  the  Sun   and  Moon,   Difpo/er  of  all  earthly 
Crowns,  &c. 

Court  and  seraomo.]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  education  of 
:he  youths  who  are  defigncd  for  the  ftate,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but 
they  are  Icldom  preferred  till  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  iHc  by 
their  merit,  'i'hey  are  generally  the  children  of  Chriltian  parents,  ei- 
ther taken  in  war,  purchaled,  or  preferus  from  the  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors of  diflant  provinces,  the  mofl  beautiful,  and  well  made,  and 
fprightly  children  that  can  be  met  with,  and  arc  always  re^'iewed  and 
approved  of  by.tlie  grandfignior,  before  they  arc  fent  to  the  colleges 
or  feminaries,  where  they  are  educated  for  employments  according  to 
their  genius  and  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  fcraglio  area  coIlc£bion  of  beautiful  young  women, 
chietly  fent  as  prcfents  from  the  provinces  and  the  Greek  iflands,  inoft 
of  them  the   children  of  Chriftian  parents.     The  brave  prince  fiera-  | 
clius,  hafh  foi"  fome  years    pad  abolifhsd  the  infamous  tribute  of  chil- 
dren of  both  fexes,    which   Georgia    formerly  paid   every  year  to  the 
Porte.     The  number  of  women  in  the  Harem,  depends  on  the  tafte  of 
the  reigning   monarch  or  fultan.     Selim  had  2000.    Achmet   had   but 
300,    and    the  prelent    fultan    has   nearly  1600.     On    their  ad  million 
they  are  committed    to  the  care  of  old  ladies,    taught  to  few  and  em- 
broi'der,  mufic,    dancing,    and  other  accomplilhrnents,    and  furnifl-icd 
with  the   riclieft  clothes    and  ornaments.     They  all    fleep   in  feparate 
beds,  and  between  every  fifi'i*.  there  is  a  preceptrefs.     Their  chief  gov- 
ernefs  is  called   Katon  Kiaga,  or  governefs   of  the  noble  young  ladies. 
There  is  not  one  fervant   among  them,  for  they  are  obliged  to  wait  o;i 
one  another  by  rotation  ;  the  laflthat  is    entered  ferves  her  who  pre- 
ceded her,    and  herfelf.      Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely  ever  fufFered   to  go 
abroad,  except    when    the  grand-fignior    removes   from    one  place   to 
another,  when  a   troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys   them  to  the  b(»^is, 
which  are  inclofod  with  lattices  and   linen   curtains  ;  and  when  they 
go  by  land  they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made  at  cer- 
tain   diftances.  to    give    notice  that   none  approach  the  roads  through 
which  they    match.     The  boats  of  the  Harem,  which   cany  tb3  grand 
fignior's  wives,   are  manned  with  24  rowers,  and  have  white  covered 
tilts,  fliut   alternately  by   Venetian  blinds.       Among  the  emperor's  at- 
tendants arc   a  number  of  mutes,  who   aft  and  converfe  by  figns  with 
great  quicknefs,  and  fome  dwarfs   who  are  exhibited  for  the  divei  Cion 
of  his  majefty. 

When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  fcraglio, 
all  people  arc  ordered  to  retire,  and  on  every  hde  there  is  a  guard  ot" 
black  eunuchs,  with  tabres  in  their  hands,  while  others  go  the  rounds 
in  order  to  h.inder  any  pcrfon  from  feeing  them.  If  unfortunately  any 
one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence, 
he  is  certainly  killed,  and  his  head  broiight  to  the  feet  of  the  grand 
fignior,  who  gives  a  great  reward  to  the  guard  for  their  vigilance. 
Sometimes  the  grandfignior  p::{re3  into  the  gardens  to  amufc  InnirdF, 
when  the  women  are  there  ;  And  it  is  then  that  they  make  ufe  ol  their 
utmofl  efforts,  by  dancing,  Tinging,  feducing  geftures,  and  amorous 
blandifhincnts,  to  enfnarc  the  afioftions  of  the  monarch.  It  is  nc': 
permitted  that  the  monarch  fhouldtakc  a  virgin  to  his  bed  except  dur- 
ing the  folcain  feftiva!,  ard  on  f  -.carions  of  fome  extraordinary   refoic- 
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ing?,  or  the  arrival  of  fome  good  news.     Upon  fuch  occafions,   if  ihs 
luitan  choofes  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into  the   apart- 
ment of  the  women,  who  are  ranged    in    files   by    the  governtffes,  to 
xvhom  lie  fpeaks,  and  intimates  the  perfon  he  likes  beft  :  The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  handkerchief,  which  the  grand-fignior  is  faid  to  throw  at  the 
girl  that  he  elefts,  is  an  idle  tale,  without  any  foundation.       As  foon 
as  the  grand-fignior  has  chofen  the  girl  that  he  has  deftined  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  bed,  all  the  others  follow  her  to  the  bath,    wafhing   and 
perfuming  her,  and   drelFing   her    fuperbly,    conducing   her    finging, 
dancing,    and  rejoicing  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the   grand-fignior,  who 
is  generally,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  already  in   bed.       Scarcely   has    the 
new-elefted  favourite  entered  the  chamber,  introduced    by   the   grand 
cunuchwho  is  upon  guard,th .  n  flie  kneels  down,  and  when  the  fultan  calls 
licr,  file  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the  foot  ofthebed,ifthe  fultan  does  not 
(||.tM-der  her  by    fpecial  grace,  to  approach,  by  the  fide  :   After  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs  of  the  girls,  with 
all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and  take  her  back  again,  condufting 
her  with  the  fame  cereniony  to  the  women's    apartments  ;  and   if  by 
good  fortune  fhe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy,    fhe  is 
called  afaki  fultanefi,  that  is  to  fay,  fuit?nefs-mother  ;  for  the  firft  fon 
Ihe  has  the  honour  to  be  crowned,   and  flie  has  the  liberty  of  forming 
her  court.     Eunuchs  are  alfo  afiigned  for  her  guard,   and  for  her   par- 
ticular iervice.      No  other  ladies,  though  delivered  of  boys,   are  either 
crowned,  or  maintained  with  fuch  cofhly  aifhinftion  as  tlie  firll  :  How- 
ever, they  have  their  fervice  apart,  and  handfome  appointments.     Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  fultan,  the  mothers  of  the  male  children  are  fhut 
up  in  the  old  feraglio,   from   whence   they  can   never   come   out   any 
more,  unlefs  iome  one  of  their  fons  afcend  the  throne.  Baron  de    Tott 
informs  us,  that  the  female  flave  who  becomes  the  mother  of  a  fultan, 
and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  fon  mount    the    throne,    is   the   only 
woman    who,   at    that    period,    acquires   the    diftinftion     of  Sultana- 
Mother  :   She  is  till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  prii'on,   with  her  fon. — 
The  title  of  Bac/ie  Kadun,  principal  women,  is  the  firll  dignity   of    the 
grand-fignior^    Harem,  and  flie  has  a  larger  allowance  than  thofe  who 
have  the  title  of  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  four 
free  women  the  Koran  allows. 

History.]  For  the  belf  hiflory  of  the  Turks,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  "  The  Hiflory  of  the  Turkifli  or  Ottoman  Empire,"  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
Tranfiatcd  from  the  French  of  Migngt,  by  A.  Hawkins,  Ef(j.  Print- 
ed in  ''jQj,  and  fold  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  London. 
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Situation  and  Extent, 


Miles. 


Decrees. 


Length 


} 


,  f  C.O  and 

between  ■<  x         a 

I  20  and 


flic 
north  lat. 


150  cait  long 


4000 
Breadth  2400  J  (_  30  ana     7: 

Boundaries.  TT  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  defire  him  to  de- 
X  pend  upon  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers,  of 
the  extent,  limits,  and  fituation  of  thefe  vafl  regions.  Even  the  em- 
prefs  of  Rullia  and  her  miniftry  are  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with 
jhe  Chinefe,  the  Pcrfians,  and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  its 
fullefl  extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  North  ;  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Eall  ;  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian 
Sea,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  Wefl. 


Grand  divifions,  Subdivilions. 

*.T-.  ..u      a   J-    T       r  Kamtfchatka Tartars"! 

North-ealt  divifion  ^  \  n.     n    ■  rr  f 

\Jailutfkoi  Tartars      J 


South-eaft  divilion  - 


Bratflci 

Thibet  and  Mogul 
Tartars 


VT^^.v  .     n.  J-    T       r  Samoieda 
?«iorth.weIt divifion  .{  ^^„.     , 
I  Oitiack 


} 

South-weft  divifion  /  Circaffian  and  Aftra-  "1 
j_      chan  laitary  J 

/Siberia  1 

^ .  Kalmuc  Tartary  I 

[Ufbeck  Tartary  J 


Chief  towns. 

f  Kamtfchatka 
\  Jakutlkoi 

Bratfl-ii 

Thibet 

Polon 

Kudak 
J  Mangafia 
1^  Kortfkoi 
f  Terki 
\  Aflrachan 

Tobolfk 

Bokharia 

Samarcand 


Sq.  M, 


985,380 


850,000 
339>S40 


Kamtfchatka  is  a  great  peninfula,  which  extends  from  North  to 
South  about  feven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  It  is  divided  into  four 
d^flricts,  Bolcherefk,  Tigilikaia  Krcpoft,  Verchnei  or  Upper  Kamt- 
fehatkoi  ORrog,  and  Nifhnei  or  Lower  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog, 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  Caucafus  inCircadia, 
and  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat  fo  contiguous  to  it,  that  they 
appear  like  a  continuation  of  the  fame  mountain,  which  crofTes  all 
Afia,  from  Mongrelia  to  the  Indies  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in 
!:he  North. 

Skas.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wulga,  which  runs  a 
-<TJrlc  of  tv/o  thoufand  miles  :  The  Oby,  wliich  divides  Afia  from 
^urope  ;  the  Tabol,  Iriis,  Gencfa  or  Jcnfka  ;  the  Burrumpooter,  the 
>-?na,  and  the  Argun,  which  divides  the  RufTian  and  Chinefe   empires. 

Air,  climate,  soil,!  The  air  of  this  country  is  very  different, 
AND  PRODUCE.  /by  reafon  of  its  vafl  extent  from  north  to 
louth  ;  the  northern  parts  reaching  beyond  the  arilic  polar  circle,  and 
the  fouthern  being  in  the  fame  latitudes  with  Soain,  France,  Italy,  and 
part  of  Turkey. 

B  b  2  ]Woy^ 
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Nova  Zcmbla  and  the  RufFia  Lapland  are  mofl:  uncomfortable  fc 
gions  ;  the  earth,  which  is  covered  with  Tnow  nine  months  in  th 
year,  being  extremely  barren,  and  every  where  incumbered  with  un 
wholefome  marflies.  uninhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable  thicl< 
neffes.  The  climate  of  Siberia  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and  whole 
fome  ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  obferves,  that  its  inhabitants  in  all  probabilit 
would  live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  if  they  were  not  fo  much  addifte 
to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  Siberia  produces  ry« 
oats,  and  barley,  almofl  to  the  6oth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Ca!; 
ba^es,  radifhes,  tarnins,  and  cucumbers,  thrive  here  tolerably  well 
but  fcarcely  any  other  greens.  All  experiments  to  bring  fruit  trees  t 
beax-,  have  hitherto  been  in  vain  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  tha 
induHry  and  patience  inav  at  length  overcome  the  rudenefs  of  the  cl 
mate.  CvuTants  and  flrawberries  of  feveral  forts  are  faid  to  grow  her 
hi  as  great  perfeftion  as  in  the  Engltfh  gardens.  Herbs,  as  well  me 
dicinal  as  common,  together  with  various  eatable  roots,  are  found  vcr 
generally  here  ;  but  there  are  no  bees  in  all  Siberia.  Aflrachan,  an 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to  n« 
ture  than  induflry.  The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellcn 
fruits  of  al moil  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpcc^ally  grapes 
which  are  reckoned  the  larged  and  finefb  in  the  world.  Their  fuin 
mers  are  very  dry  ;  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Oc 
tobcr.  the  air  is  pellered.  and  the  foil  fometimes  ruined,  by  incredibl 
quantities  of  locufls.  Nir.  Be-11,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  zw 
bafif-idor  to  China,  reprefents  fome  parts  of  Tartary  as  dehrable  am 
fertile  countries,  the  grafs  growing  fpontaneouily  to  an  amazin 
heipht.  The  country  of  Thibet  is  the  higheft  in  Aiia,  and  is  a  parte 
that  elevated  tra£l:  which  gives  rife  to  the  rivers  of  India  and  Chia 
and  thofe  of  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Tartary. 

Me TAi  s  AND  MINERALS.]  It  is  faid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  0 
gold,  hiver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadllones  ;  a  fort  o 
lar^e  teeth  found  here,  creates  fome  difputc  among  the  naturalifl:! 
whether  they  belong  to  elephants,  or  are  a  marine  produ£liou  ;  thei 
appearance  is  certainly  whimfical  and  curious,  when  pohflied  will 
art  and  fklll. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolvej,  and  al 
the  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  ihcr  norti 
parts  of  Europe.  Their  horfes  arc  of  a  good  lize  for  the  faddle,  an. 
very  hardy  :  As  they  run  wild  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old 
they  are  gencralFv  headilrong.  Near  Afiiraehan  there  is  a  bird  callec 
by  the  Ruffians  l/al?a,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than  < 
fwan  ;  he  has  a  broad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  cor-.tair 
a  quart  or  more  ;  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  riyer,  and  on  feeing  ; 
fhoal.  or  fry  of  fmall  filhes,  fpreads  his  wings  and  drives  them- to  ; 
fliallow,  where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into  his  bag,  anc 
then  going  afhore,  eats  them,  or  carries  them  to  the  young.  Some 
travellers  take  this  bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  forcfts  of  Siberia  are  well  flocked  with  a  variety  of  animals, 
fome  of  which  arc  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Thefe  fiipply 
the  inhabitants  with  food  and  cjothcs  ;  and,  at  tlie  fame  time,  furmlh 
them  with  commodities  for  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia  may  be 
confidered  as  the  native  country  of  black  foxes,  fables,  and  ermines, 

th« 
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L  {kins  of  which  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  part  of  the  world.— 
:Ioifcs  and  cattle  are  in  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  lotv  prices. 
I  roFUiATioN,  jNHABirANTs,  MANNKKS,  "I  Wc  can  lorm  no  prob- 
crsioMS.  DIVERSIONS,  ANO  oRhss.  J  able  gucis  as  to  the  iium- 
,er  of  inhabitants  in  Tartary  ;  bni  from  many  circumaanccs  we  nruft 
onclude,  that  they  are  far  from  being  prop(Mtiontd  to  the  extent  of 
heir  country.  'Ihey  aie  in  general  flrong  made,  Rout  men  ;  their  fa- 
•es  broad,  their  noles  fiatt-fli.  their  cyts  fmall  and  black,  but  very 
Ihuick  ;  their  beards  are  frwcely  vifible,  as  they  continually  thin  them 

r-uliina  out  the  h.sirs  by  the  roots.     M.  le  Clcrc's  account   of  the 

,j  ,.,'iars  ^nr  '1  atars  as  he  calls  thenV  juft  publiflied.  is  curious.     He  ob- 

jlvi'.cd  the   information  on  which  ii  is  founded,  from  two  princes  and 

Lvera!  Mour/.as  of  that  nanon.     Their  origin  is  the  fame  with  that  of 

'      ancient  Turks  ;    and  Turk  was  the  general   denomination  of  this 

,nlc  until  the  time  that  Zingis-Khan  made  himfelf  mafter  cf  the 
North  of  Afia  ;  nay,  they  dill  retain  this  title  among  themfelves, 
lliough,  after  the  period  now  mentioned,  the  neighl-ouring  nations 
jcive  to  all  their  tribes  the  general  appellation  of  Tartars.  The  term 
Uiorfle,  according  to  him,  does  not  fignify  properly  a  tribe  ;  it  denotes  a 
jliibe  aflcmblcd,  cither  to  m.arch  againR  the  enemy,  or  for  other  politi- 

c.il  rcafons.  ,       1     r  n     ,  j- 

The  beauty  of  the  Circafiian  women  is  a  kind  of  Itaple  commodity 
inihat  country  ;  for  parents  there  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  thcir 
dauflhters  to  recruit  tlie  ieiaglios,  or  rather  hamhs,  cf  the  great  men  of 
Turkey  and  rcvfia.  They  are  purchafcd,  when  young,  by  merchants, 
and  taught  fuch  accompli'(hments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render 
them  more  valuable  again  ft  the  day  of  f^ile. 

According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  (  ircr.lRan   women  arc  extremely  well 
fhaped,  with  exceeding  fine   features,  fmooth,  clear  complexions,    and 
beautiful  black  eyes,  which  with  their  black  hair  hanging  in  two  trcf- 
fes,  one  on  each  fide  the  face,   give   them   a    moll   lovely  appearance  : 
They  wear  a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white  cloth 
tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they  go  alm.oft  naked.    They 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  chafte,  though  thcv  fcldom  want  op- 
portunity to  be  otherwife  :  for  it  is  an  eftablilhed  point  of  good  man- 
ni  rs  among  them,  that  as  foon  as  any  perfon  comes  irt  to  fpeak  to  the 
wife,  the  hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe  ;  but  whether  this  contineiicy 
r)f  theirs  proceeds  from  their  ov,-n  generofity,  to  recompenfc  their  huf- 
bands  for  the  confidence  thcv  put  in  them,   or  has  its  foundatiohonly 
in  fame,  I  pretend  not  to   determine.     Their  language   they   have  in 
comm.m  with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although  the  chief  peo- 
pie   among  them  are   not   ignorant  of  the    Ruflian  :    1  he  apparel  of 
the  men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Kagf.yans,  onlv 
their  caps  are  fomelhing  larger,    and   their   cloaks    bemg   Jikewifc  of 
coarfe  cloth  or  flieep-lkins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck,  with  a  (tnng, 
and  as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn 
them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  weather. 

',  The  Tartars  are  in  general  a  wandering  fort  of  people  ;  in  their  pc- 
rigrin?.tions  they  fet  out  in  the  fpring,  their  number  in  one  body^  be- 
ing  frequently  i  0.000,  preceded  by  their  flocks  and  herds.  Wh.en 
they  come  to  an  inviting  fi30t,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its  grafs  and 
verdure  is  eaten  up.     The'y   have   little  money,  except  what  they  get 
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from  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  Pcrfians,  or  Turks  in  exchange  fd) 
cattle  ;    with  this  they  purchafe  cloths,  filks,  fluffs,    and  other  app^re 
for  their  women.     'I'hey  have  few  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  mak< 
arms.     They  avoid  all  labour  as  the  greatcft  flavery  ;  their   only  em- 
ployment is  tending  their  flocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their  horfes. 
If  they  are  dngrv  with  a  perfon,   iliey  wifh  he  may  live   in  one   fixdi 
place,  and  work  like  a  Ruffian.      Among  themfelves  they  are  veryhof- 
pitable,  and  wonderfully  fo  to  flrangers  and  travellers,  who  confiden- 
tially put  thcn-ifelves  under  their  proteftion.    They  are  naturally  of  an 
eafy,  cheerful  temper,  alv\ayS  difpofed  to  laughter,  and  feldom  depreff- 
ed   by  care  and  melancholy.     When  any   of  their  people  are  infirm 
through  great  age,    or  (eized  with  diRempers  reckoned  incurable,  it  is 
faid,    they   make  a  fmall  hut  for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which 
they  leave   him  with  feme  provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to 
vifit  him.     On  fuch    occafions  they  fay   they  do   their   parents  a  goo4 
office,   in  fending  them  to  a  better  v/orld.     Notwithflanding  this  b^^r 
haviour,    many  nations  of  the  Tartars,  efpecially  towards   the   fouth^ 
are  traftable,  humane,  and  are  fufceptible  of  pious  and  virtuous  fentiV; 
jnents.     Their  affcftion  for  their  fathers,  and  their  fubmiffion  to  theifi 
authority,   cannot  be   exceeded  ;  and  this  noble  quality  of  filial  lovdj 
has  diftinguifhed  them  in  all  ages,     Hifhory  tells  us,  that  Darius,  kingi 
of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,    and, 
the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  little,  Darius  fent  an  ambaiTador  tO' 
demand  where  it  was  they  propofcd  to   conclude   their  retreat,  and 
when  they   intended  to  begin  fighting.     They   returned   for  anfwer 
with  a  fpirit  peculiar  to  that  people,   "  They  had  no  cities  or  cultivat 
ed  fields,   for  the  defence  of  which  they  ffiould  give  him  battle  ;  but 
when  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fathers  monuments,   he 
ilio.uld  underftand  in  what  manner  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight," 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanffiip  from  their  infancy  :  they 
feldom  appear  on  foot.  They  are  dextrous  in  fhooting  at  a  mark,  in- 
fomuch  that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will  fplit  a  pole  with  an  ar* 
row,  though  at  a  confiderable  diflance.  Thedrefs  of  the  men  is  very 
iimplc  and  fit  for  aftion  ;  it  generally  confifls  of  a  fhort  jacket,  with 
narrow  fieeves  made  of  deer's  fkin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  light  to  the 
limbs.  The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  ;  they  have  a 
fire  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and 
benches  round  the  fire  to  fit  or  lie  upon,  Tliis  Teems  to  be  tlie  com- 
mon method  of  living  among  all  the  northern  nations,  from  Lapland 
eaflward,  to  the  Japanefe  ocean.  In  the  extreme  northern  provinces, 
during  the  winter,  every  family  burrows  itfelf  as  it  v/ere  underground; 
and  we  are  told,  that  fo  fociable  are  they  in  their  difpolitions,  that 
they  make  fubterrancous  communications  v/ith  each  other,  io  that  they 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  an  invifible  city.  The  Tartars  are  immoderately 
fond  of  horfc-flefh,  efpeciaily  if  it  be  young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which 
makes  their  cabbins  e.vtremely  naufeous.  Though  horfe-flefh  be  pre- 
ferred raw  by  fome  northern  tribes,  the  general  way  of  eating  it  is  af- 
ter it  has  been  fmoked  and  dried.  The  Tartars  purchafe  their  wives 
\vith  cattle.  In  their  marriages  they  are  not  very  delicate.  Little  or 
no  difference  is  made  between  the  child  of  a  concubine  or  flave,  and 
that  of  the  wife  ;  but  among  the  heads  of  tribes  the  wife's  fon  is  al- 
ways preferred  to  the  fticceffion.     After  a  wife  is  turned  of  forty,  fl>e 

■  is 
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is  emploved  in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as  fuel,  muft  at- 
InTfhe  voung  wives  who    fucceed  to  the.r  places  ;  nor  .s  U  uncom- 
mon, in  fomeof  the  more  barbarous   tribes,  for  a  father  to  marry  h.s 

%"i^^d^;Lndantsof  the  old  inhahuants  of  Siberia  are  ftill  moaof 
.>,/m  idolaters  They  conhft  of  many  nations,  entirely  differing  from 
eahoth  in  their  m'anner  of  livini,  religion  language,  and  counte- 
each  otner  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^^  agriculture, 

which  is  earned  on  bl  fome'  Tartars,  and  fuch  as  are  converted  to 
Ch  ftianitv  A  few  of  Uiem  breed  cattle,  and  otheis  follow  hunting. 
Th    p^^^^^^^^^^^^  Siberia  has  been   much  increafcd  fince  it  became  a 

Run-Zprovince  ;  for  the  Rulhans  have  founded  therein  a  number  of 
rowns,  firtrefles,  and  villages...  Notwithfbnding  which  ^  P-/-^^ 
but  a  void  and  defert  view:  fince,  by  us  extent  it  is  capable  o.  fup- 
portin-^  feveial  millions  more  than  it  at  prefent  contains,  tor  the 
Scanners  and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, we  refer  to  our  account  ol  that  country.  r      u^      ,^.  • 

REL.O.O.S.  1  The  rclio.on  of  the  Tartars  lomewhat  refembies  their 
civil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  tnat  of  their 
neighbours  ;  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek, 
and  even  the  Catholic  religions.  Some  of  them  are  the  g^offf^dola- 
ters  and  woifiiip  little  rude  images  drefled  up  in  rags.  Lach  has  his 
own  deity,   with  whom  they  make  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go 

according  to  their  ov/n  mind.  .  ,  n       -       .i.         r 

The  Circaffian  religion  is  Paganifm,  for  notwithftanamg  they  ulc 
c-ircumcifion  among  them,  they  have  neither  prieft,  alcoran,  or  molque 
l.ke  other  Mahometans.  Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facnfice  at 
plcafure,  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  eftabhfhea  rather 
by  cuftJm  than  any  pofnive  command:  Their  molt  foemn  facnfice  is 
offered  at  the  death  of  their  neareR  friends,  upon  which  occalion  both 
men  and  women  meet  m  the  field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offering,  which 
h  a  he-goat  ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay  it,  and  Rretch  the  fcin  with 
the  head  and  horns  on.  upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placed 
commonly  in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it  )  and  near 
the  place  the  facrifice  i.  offered  by  boiling  and  roaffing  the  aefli,  which 
they  afterwards  eat.  When  the  feaff  is  over,  the  men  nfe,  and  hav- 
ane'paid  their  adoration  to  the  Ikin,  and  muttered  over  lomc  certain 
prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  che  men  conclude  the  ceremony 
with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua  vitae,  and  this  generally  ends  m 

a  quarrel  before  they  part.  .   ,      ,  .       ,  c  n-i  -u  ,    ^^A 

But  the  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  1  hibet,  ana 
Laffa,  a  large  tra6l  of  Tartarys  bordering  upon  China,  are  the  molt  re- 
markable, and  the  moff  worthy  of  attention.  The  Thibetians  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Dclai  Lama,  who  is  not  on  y  fubmitted 
to.  and  adored  by  them,'^ut  is  alfo  the  great  objca  of  adoration  for 
the  various  tribes  of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  valt 
iraa  of  continent  which  llretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to 
Korea  on  the  fea  of  japan.  He  is  not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth;  but,  as  fuperftition  is  ever  the 
fli  ongeff,  where  it  is  moft  removed  from  its  objeft,  the  more  remote 
Tartars  abfolutcly  regard  him  as  tlie  Dcilv  himfelf.  1  hey  believe 
him  to  be  immortal,  and  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Ev- 
^  evy 
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erv  year  '^hey  come  up  from  different  parts,  to  worfnip  and  make  rich 
ofterings  at  his  fhrine  :  Even  the  emperor  of  China,  \vho  is  a  Man- 
chou  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in  acknowledgements  to  him  in  his  religious 
capacity,  though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him,  and  atlually'entertains, 
at  a  great  expenfe,  in  the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior  Lama,  deputed 
as  his  nuncio  from  Thibet.  The  opinion  of  thofe  \yho  are  reputed 
the  mofl  orthodox  among  the  Thibetians  is,  that  when  the  grand  Lama 
fcems  to  die,  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity,  his  foul  in  f aft  only  quits  a 
crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another  younger  or  Ijelter,  and  it  is  dif- 
Govercd  again  in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known 
only  to  the  Lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  In 
1 77  }.  the  Grand  Lama  was  an  infant,  which  had  been  difcovered  fome 
tim.e  before  by  the  Tayfhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fanftity  of 
charafter  is  next  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  during  his  minority  afts  as 
chief.  The  lamas,  who  form  the  mofl  numerous,  as  well  as  the  moft 
powctful  body  in  the  flate,  have  the  priefthood  entirely  in  their  hands  ; 
and,  befules.  HU  up  many  monaftic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them. »  The  re(idence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Pato- 
ii,  a  vail  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of  the  Barampooter, 
about  feven  miles  from  Lalfa.  The  Englilh  Eafl;  India  Company  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Lama  in  1774.*  The  religion  of  Thibet,  though  in 
many  refoefts  it  difters  from  that  of  the  Indian  Bramins,  yet  in  others 
has  a  great  ailinity  to  it,  TJie  Thibetians  have  a  great  veneration  for 
tlie  cow,  and  highly  refpeft  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  fource  of 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  Sunniaffes,  or  Indian  pil- 
t',iims,  often  vifit  Thibet  as  an  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  always  enter- 
tains a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Befides  his  religious 
iritlucnce  and  authoritv.  the  Grand  Lama  is  poffefled  of  unlimited 
power  throughout  his  dominions,  which  are  very  exlenfive,  and  flretch 
to  Bengal. 

Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartars,  is  that 
of  Schamanifm.  The  profeffcrs  of  this  religious  feft  believe  in  one  Su- 
preme God,  the  Creator  of  all  tilings.  They  believe  that  he  loves  his 
creation,  r.nd  all  his  creatures  ;  that  he  Icnows  every  thing,  and  is  all 
pcw'crfLd  ;  but  that  he  pays  no  attention  10  the  particular  aftions  of 
i:!cn,  being  too  great  for  them  to  be  Jible  to  oiiend  him,  or  to  do  any 
thing  that  can  be  meritorious  in  his  ligiit.  But  tliey  alfo  maimairi,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the  gov'ernm.ent  of  the  w-orld,  and  the 
dclliny  of-  men,  among  a  great  number  of  fubahcrn  divinities,  under 
his  comm.and  and  control,  inn  who  ncverthclefs  generally  att  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancies  ;  and  therefore  mankind  cannot  difpenle  with 
u.infT  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  e  raining  their  favour.  They 
likcvvife  luppoie,  that,  for  the  moft  p^yrt,  theic  inferior  denies  abomin- 
ate and  puniFn  premeditated  villainy,  fraud,  and  cruelty.  They  are  all 
finnly  perfuaded  of  a  future  exiftehce  ;  but  they  have  many  (uperfti- 
tious  notions  and  praftices.  Among  all  the  Schamanes,  women  are 
lon'idercd  as  beings  vaflly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  Uiought  to  have 
been  created  only  for  their  fcnfual  p!c«furc,  to  people  ihc  woild,   and 

to 

*  The  fort  of  Dcllmacotta  which  c.oinmanded  the  principal  pafs  thrcupji  the  lidge  of  the 
Booian  moiinuins,  was  taken  ijy  llorm,  by  C.ipti:iii  Joaci  ill  I77j,  -<>.tl  the  f^iijf  ol  tiiis 
exploit  made  the  Thibetians  luc  for  peace. 
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to  look  after  houfchold  affairs:  And  in  confequencc  of  ihefc  princi- 
pics,  they  are  treated  with  much  feverity  and  fontcmpt. 
^  cLriosities.]  Thcle  are  coitiprehcndcd  in  the  rema.nsof  the  hu.ld- 
ings  left  bv  the  above  mentioned  great  conquerors  and  their  uccclfors. 
Sains  ot  dhchcs  and  ramparts  are  frequently  »,ct  with,  which  here- 
U,fore  either  furrounded  fmall  towns,  now  quite  demohnicd,  or  were 

ei^  n.d  for  the  defence  of  camps,  forts,or  caftlcs,  the  .xft-ges  of  which 
are  often  to  be  difcovered  upon  the  ipot,  as  well  as  cither  traces  of  de- 
cided importance.  Many  of  them  are  in  tolerable  preferv.tion,  and 
m-Ae  fome  figure  even  at  picfent. 

i  he  dTfe.t^of  Kir.nis  abounds  in  the  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Sornc 
rold  and  iilver  coins  have  been  found,  with  fcveralmauufcnpts  ncaay 
iritten,  which  have  been  carried  to  Fe.erlburg.  In  17.0  fays  N  . 
Voltaire,  in  his  hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  were  found  in  KaU 
muc  Tartary  a  fubtei  raneous  houfc  of  Rone,  fome  urns,  lamps,  and  ear- 
rinps,  an  equedrian  flatue,  an  oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his 
head  two  wimen  feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll  of  manu  cnpts,  wh.ch 
was  fent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Academy  of  Inlcnplions  at  iaus, 
and  p3  to  be  in  the  language  of  Thibet.  About  80  m.  es  from 
I  ana  is  the  lake  Palte,  or  Jangfo  ;  of  that  extent,  the  natives  fay  xt  re 

r,  ,••  e^  18  davs  to  walk  round  it.     In  the  middle  of  it  are  lilands,  one 
2f  ^vhich  is  the  feat  of  the  /..«i«/.  7;«m/.....,  or  the  Gre..  ^Ccrlll 

m  whom  the  Thebetians  think  a  dwine  fpirit   inhabits  as  in  the  Great 

^'otif  ',  AND  TowKs.l  Of  ihcfc  wc  know  little  but  the  names,  and 
that  hey  are  in  general  no  better  than  fixed  hordes.  They  may  be  laid 
o  be  pi  ces  of  abode  rather  than  towns  or  cities  for  we  cio  not  find 
hat  they  are  under  any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a 
def  nce^aga.nft  any  enemy'  The  few  places,  however,  tha  arc  men. 
t'cned  in  the  preceding  divifions  of  this  country,  merit  notice.  To- 
boTlk  and  A(lra?han  are  confuierable  cities,  the  firft  containir^  15,000 
and  the  latter  70.^,00  inhabitants.  Poit.^  villages  and  towns  have  alfo 
Sol  been  creked  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  in- 
h  hi  ants,  and  rendering  them  obedient  to  the  Ruffian  government 

Te.ki,  the  capital  of  Circaffian  Tartary,  is  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain 
on  aniland  formed  by  the  rivers  Terki  and  Buftiow.  and  is  g.rrifoned 
C  '000  regulars,   and  lOoo  Coffacks.     It   is  well  tort.fied  with  ram- 
pirts  and  bkions  in  the  modern  flyle,    wel    ftorcd  wirh  cannon,  aril 
has  ahvavs  a  confiderable  gar.  ifon  in  it,  under  the  ccrnmand  of  a  gov  - 
erno        TheSvcad-ian  pnnce  who  refides  here    is  allowed  five  hun: 
died  Ruffians  for  his  guird,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjeas  are  permitted, 
fo  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications.     Lver  Imce  the  redu.- 
ion  of  hofe  parts  to  the  obedience  of  Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  phj- 
ces  of  ft  ength,  not  only  Rufi^.an  garrifons  and  governors,   but  ma^.U 
tra^es    and  prl  fts  for  the  excrciie  of  the   Chrift.an  religion  -  ye    the 
c'rt  ffian  Tartars  are  governed  by  their  own  princes,lords,and  judges, 
bu    thefe  adm^ifter  juftice  in  the  name  of  the -peror,   and  in  mat- 
ters of  mportance,  not  wahout  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  governoi-, 
be in^  all  Obliged  t^  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  imperial  majei  y. 
T^rku  is  the  capital  of  DageOan.  and  contains  30CO  houles,  two  fjo- 
neltgh    platforLd   at   the  top  for  walking-     '^^elartars  of   Uiis 
province   are   numerous,  and  Mahometans,  governed   by   a  (hctkel. 
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«,fl  buiU  I,,  A.e.a„de,.   ,Ke  G  J^fnd'tharhc  he        «ei"     X '-f:; 

Cmi>.tEHCK    A.o   MANurACTnRF.s.]     This  hcad  makes  no  fi.,,.-.  i^ 

ne  hiftory  of    lartary,    their   chief  traffic  con  ft  fting  m  cattle^  I'kHs 

be.vers   raubarb,    muHc,   and  fifl..      The  Aftrachan3,lotwitl  ftand  n J 

nc.r  mtcrrapfons  by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  confmcrab'       'ffi? 

into  Perha,  to  wh,cn  they  export  leather,  M^ooHen  and  hnen  clotl    W 

fome  European  manufafturcs.  "tn  ciotJi,  ana 

H.STORY  ]     Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known  hv 
tnc  name  o(- bcythia,    peopled   the   northern  part    of  Europe   an?^^^^^ 

the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  •  and  thnC^ 
hne  proyinces,  where  learning  and  the  arts  refided/are  now  fcene; tf 
horror  and  barbarity,  'ihis  muft  haye  been  owin.  to  tJ^l  dregful 
":l'l^"l^^^^f    :-^-f"S^^-   nations  by  the  two  aboye^.ent.oneT  i^ 


,     fand  peopk  in  a  few  days."  tiundred  tl,o«- 

c.U„e,  who  enriched  i,  wi.h  Che  fpoiis'of'lnd.tnl^"  he  .'  a^  „  torld" 
But  (ome  authors  have  abfurdlv  queftioned  (he  verachy  of  he  hZri' 

.Te  pl'tTf  t,"  R-^"" "'  '^*  '=»'■""•  -hictTor; t,"h  'd;yS  ;r 

raS'ofsrt,^"rR^?rar-d^Tot.ri-tthtS-t!r-,r^""-f^^ 
are  now  confounded  or  blended  with  the  R .  IT,  r  "'^"'"'^',  ^^''^^ 

.id  the  Tartar  yoke  gall  th:1:J^k  :^,^^   ^^1,,  -^^f  ^^^^^^^7 

hons  among  themfclyes.      But  not  Ull  lyan  ill  w    oXwkd    h    t '" 

han  throne  in  .462,  were  they  deliyered  from  thefe  waX  i  wader r 

..e  repeatedly  defeated  them,  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Kafan  and  oth 

by  the  emperor  of  indoflan    himfelf.     The  caD^.arnfn  ■^'' ^  •'' 

Bokharia,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  b^ile  .1      f  TT'^-  '' 


rate, 
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„',c  Khans  or  Uade,s,  .M.  "PO"  P-''-'!'„-"K-i";,tl\,';::' 


Kh 
a 


.,te  Khans  or  ''^^«^;-^'     ;^;  J,  ;/J     ovct  ftran.crs  as  well  as  natives. 

''^'/  rnfft  naion  CO  r  of  a  piece  of  Chinefe  linen,  or  other  col- 
r'a^^uff  luf^^^^^^^^^^  a  lance',  twelve  feet  in  length,  anjong  the 
Sl^nTarta"  The  Mahometan  Tartars  write  upon  then-  llandards 
Pagan  lartais.      i  nc  i  i  ian?in2C.     The  Kalmucs  and  the  Mo- 

the  name  of  6od,  m  the  Aiabic  langiKigi-.      y  i  .  ^„,1   „.-,]) 

[u\  Tanir.   dift^nKuim  theirs  bv  the  name  of  lome  ammal  ;  and  as  all 
Kl  branches  od.v^fton.  of  a  tribe  preferve  always  the    figure   drawn 
unon  the  ftandard  of  that  tribe,  adding  only  the  particular  denomma- 
on  of  each  branch,  thofc  ftandards  aniwer  the  purpofe  of  agcnealog- 
a^aUc  o    t  ee,  b;  which  each  individual  knows  h.s  ortgm  and   de- 


fccnt. 


Thev  arc  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  RulTian  the  Chinefe,  the 
Moiu?  the  Pe7(  an,  and  the  Turkilh  empires  ;  each  of  whom  are  puflv 
Mogul,  tneieiua   ,        .      ,  •  {•  ,e     a^j   in    feme  places,  feitila 

.ng  on  ^h--;;^;;:^  ';,Va  tr"    e   or  'acknowledgemen't  of  the.r  de- 
Some  tr.bes,  howev'er,  affedl  independency  ;    and   when   "nU  d  they 


r^^'^^y^r.^^  -onV^^e  Tartar,  and  praftifi^d  by  all  dF 
her^o7the  Danube  eaftward.     This  circumftance    renders  tl>em   a 
d^e'dfnlTnemv  to  regular  troops,  who  muft  thereby  be  dcpnved  of  a 
F^bfiaence;  while  the  Tartars,  having  always  many  fpare  horfes  to  kdl 
and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for  provifions.  ^^^  ^^.^^^_^  ^^^^ 


The  empire  of  CHINA. 

SlTUATlO^J     AND     EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.Miles. 

T        ^v.     1  .  r«  T  r  20  and    4P.  north  latitude,  f  i,i  05,000 

bSu.         0}  ^^^^^^^"  {98  and  .23  eaft  longUude.  ( 
^        To  whkh  flaould  be  added  Chmefe  Tarlary.  644x00 

BouNDATti.s.  TT  is  bounded  by  the  Chinefe  Tartary,  ^"^  -  J-^^' 
i  ina  (lone  wall,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the  Eaft  ;  by  the  Chmefian 
Sea.  South;  and  by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartarian  counlncs  and  moun- 
tains of  Thibet  and  Ruffia,  on  the  Weft.  Divisions  J 
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doms.    ^   ^  '    ^""^  ^P^lencc,  pafs  ior  fo  many  diftmft  king! 

But  h  isnecefTarv  to  acquaint  the  reader     tin-  f1.«  •    r 
^auiedin    D.i    A=.In'»'c   „^i       •        '^"^^^^r,    tlia.  the  information  con- 

'1-  papers  ?fVtt:  :s::^:::i:^^  t  '"v"^'  ^^^  ''•^-"  ^'■^- 

r|ons  h^ve  beei  at  an  end  for  aW^lf  ^ce  u'"'  U'^  tf^'f' 
tiers  .veremen  of  penetration  and  iudament   .nd'K  A  ""■  '^"^^  ^^- 

aes  of  being  inform'ed  about  a  cent     y'aT-  'bufev'n  f^'  "PP^^'^""^: 
th:s  empire  are  juftly  to  be  fufpcaed.^    l?.;y  h  d    "     /f  7"""'''^^ 
.      the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  niaintaineTtLi    fo^or/o"nV"r'^    '"' 
nify.ngthe.r  own    labours  and  fucceire.   as  w^ll  .c   u^  •      ^^^  """§■ 
the  Chinefe  empire  i^'ccei.e.,  as  wJI  as  the  importance  of 

.Mountains.]     China,  excepting  to   t]^  north    Ic  n  .  i  • 
and  contain:  no  remarkable  mountanin.  '  ''  '  P^'^"  '°""^^>'' 

?a:1'  s  ■''';,^'-;=f-Vhore  of  Nankin  and  Cane™ 

The  co^madicniLfs  and    en^.h^f  n^"";"  P~P''  '"  "''  ^™'«- 
chief  of  ,i,cm  are  Hn'r^vith  hlw„°not  "'^  f]"  '""f'!:''-     '''" 

encie3of;,y:/:ni*.-HaJ£:eV;Ho:':,rb;Se"';H'«i„"'[:L';L","'-=-"- 

'a=  nivigadon  i  Tow  a  ,d  ht  «fe  f!  ''""'"-^S  conftruaion. 
About  .cCooo  boats  f,on  00  tons  and  und=r  "/"""  ,''>'  "'"• 
eKpcic.  No  precautions  a^e  „an  in"  ,b"f:^'  ."AJ'fP'  ^' "^^  P""''^ 
perfeverance,  for  the  fafetv  of  the  ,  ,(r;.l.  '  r         """^  ''>'  ""  "" 

bv  a  rapid   river  or  exnof'd  ,„  ,     P'T'="f  f,  in  cafe  a  canal  is  crolTed 

->crb"e';;dli,h"fo;;fts";:  [^tA'  "r  ^'"■"^'■='  *"  "-=>'  =-  -' 

for  producing  ti„,bc™  o? V 1  Ih ,1'      Tife  ,  "^^T!"  "  ''"'"  """^ 
Rrow  bu,  for  ornament  and  uf=  or  on    he  l-lu,   howe-er    none  to 

whence  the  trees  when  r,„  L  l  "  °'  '""""'ains,   from 

ucc!>,  wnen  cut  down,  can  be  convp\-^rl    t,-.  .,  i         i 

water.  '  ucconieyea   to  any  place  by 
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1  1-  »  TUf.  fnil  !<;  cither  bv  nature  or  art, 
aiemia  ar.d  in  the  fouth  hot  Jh^^  f  ^^^^He^ccenUies,  conveni- 
fruitful  of  every  !^--g/^,!'  /^"T^rcuUurc  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rtcc 
encics   or   luxuries  of  Ue  j^^^i^i.^nts  arc  clothed  and  feu    ts 

fields,    from  which  the  .niiK  or  u  The  rare  trees,   and  aromatic 

in.cn  ous  almoft  beyond  defcnptionrhe^'-*^^^        ^     ^^^^   .„  ^,1^,, 
pv^duaions,   either  ornamental  or  mcdKmal     tha  ^^^^^^^      ^^_ 

kr[tSf:r^tv^;:^:;::d^^^^ 

f '--nt  f;::it^S^i:at^^;l^e  ^.l^mies  of  our^t.- 

;^^^:;:iJ::^n:.f.aured with  oil  icn.  tHe^---  -f  - 

but'thcv  f,.en  ftron,,  nor  -.^^-.^f^^^/j^,^^' of  flour  ;  fome  partake  of 
culi.r  to  China,  arc  ^^^f^^^^^l'^^ ^'l^^^^^  but  affords   the 

the  nature  of  pepper.  ^^^  S^;^7J;  [^.^  L  be  faid  of  thcfe,  and 
fineft  varullh  in  the  world.  7^;-'  j'^  '^^'^^  Chinefe,  notwithRand.ng 
^any  other  beautiful    '-^^  ,^Jf^'^    ''^-^X^^^^  they  arc 

theii  induftry,   arc  fo  wedded  to  t^e;  ^^^^^     ^^^  f,^,  .  be  faid 


divided 


funding  our  long  intcrcouiie   wun    ^"'";'      '  ,  j^  i^  generally 

'^oouttL  diffcrer.  ^P-^^^l^.t  ^.w  on^L' ame^r 
thought  that  the  green  andboheateas  grow  on  trx  ,     .^^  ^ 

latter  admits  of  fome  k-.nd  of  P'-P-^^'^^^^'^^^^^^J^U^ds,  which  go  by 
qualities,  and  gives  it  a  ^^^P^^^l^^^'^'  .^rjuce  arc  occaUoned  prob- 
?he  names  -^--?^^i^r^^{/'S^^^^^  in   whichShey 

ablv  by  the  nature  of  ^.^;  ^f  ^'^^^^^^^^  \'o  L  very  f.mple  ;  and  it  i. 
grow.     The  culture  of  this  plant  leems  J^^/^  ]  deiicims  flavour 

Certain  that  fome  k,nd,  are  o  ^  --^^^^'S^J^iris  called  the  flower 
than  others.     It  is  thought    that   t^e     nelt,  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^.^_ 

^^i:^;^^^:?^S^^ePonuguefe^ 

Englilh,  but  it  -?---t"heTrft  !a  o/t:;i;rne.t,  that  fettled  the 
asmcnlionof  itismade  intnc  nm  J     .  f  Lilbon,  wife  to 

excifc  on  th.  king  for  l.f=  .n    ^^^-^^^-^I'^n.     The  ^,»>«,   So 

OurU.  "■ -;^rC^tf„°  K  'unw"?:;  «n,edy.  and  .ncnopoli.ed 
famous  among  the  (..htn^i-  as  common  root,  and  is 

even  by  their  emperors,  is  now  found  cO  be  ou  ^.^^.^^^ 

plentiful  in    America,     ^hen  brough     to  D    ope,  ^^^     ^  ^^^ 

^  ^^^^i^g,  W::;r,  is  a  na.ve  of  the  CKmefc  T^tary.  ^^^  ^ 
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Metais  AND  MINERALS.]  China  (if  wc  are  to  beHeve  natural- 
iflis)  produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world. 
White  copper  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary 
quality  it  pofielTes.  One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe 
government  is,  that  of  not  introducing  a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and 
iilver,  for  fear  of  hurting  induftry.  The  gold  mines,  therefore,  are 
bui.  nightly  worked,  and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the 
grains  the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The 
hlver  fpecie  is  furnifhed  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  Much  has  been  faid  of  the jfccj&zi- 
/dizott  of  China.  It  is  undoubtedly  great.  According  to  Le  Compte  the 
15  Provinces  contain  2357  fortified  towns,  10,128,^789  families, 
58,916. 783  men.  But  this  fubjeft  has  been  treated  with  the  utmoft 
attention  and  indullry  by  M.  Amiot,  in  a  defcrtation  dated  Sept.  1777, 
and  inferted  in  the  6tli  vol.  of  the  ''  Memoirs  concernant  les  Chinois." 
By  eftimates  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  Province  made  by  authority, 
and  communicated  to  the  late  M.  Allerflain,  Prcndent  of  the  Mathe- 
matical department,  it  appears  that  this  great  Empire  contains  at  leaft 
tziio  hundred  miW.ons  oi  inhabitants.  Notwithftanding  the  induftry  of 
the  people,  their  amazing  population  frequently  occafions  a  dearth. 
Parents,  who  cannot  fupport  their  female  children,  are  allowed  to  call 
them  into  the  river  ;  but  they  fallen  a  gourd  to  the  child,  that  it  may 
float  on  the  water  ;  and  there  are  often  compafTionate  people  of  for- 
tune, who  are  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  children  to  fave  them  from 
death.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  perfons,  are  middle  fized,  their  faces 
broad,  their  eyes  black  and  fmall,  their  nofes  rather  fhort.  The  Chi-? 
nefe  have  particular  ideas  of  beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the 
lower  part  of  their  faces  by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  a  few 
draggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  compel  them 
to  cut  ofFlhe  hair  of  their  heads,  and  like  Mahometans,  to  wear  only  a 
lock  on  the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  to- 
waids  the  fouth,  fwarthy,  and  ihe  fatter  a  m.an  is,  they  think  him  the 
handfomer.  Men  of  quality  and  learning,  who  arc  not  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  are  delicately  complcxioned,  and  they  who  arc  bred  to  let- 
ters let  the  nails  of  their  fin^-ers  ^^row  to  an  enormous  lensth,   to  fliew 

no  o       J 

that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour. 

'i  he  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  rofy  lips,  black  hair,  regular 
features,  and  a  delicate  tliough  florid  complexion.  The  fmallnefs  of 
their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  ro  fwathing 
is  omitted,  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhment,  fa 
that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk. 
This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient 
Chinefe,  to  palliate  their  jealoufy. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  degrees  among  them.  The 
men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  fafluon  of  a  bell  ;  thofe  of  quality 
are  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and  loofe, 
confining  of  a  veft  and  a  fafli,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  filk 
boots  quilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  toAvards 
the  fouth  wear  nothing  on  their  head.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn 
up  in  a  net,  and  fomctimes  it  is  difhevelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garmept  has  very 
large  open  lleeves. — The  drefs  both  of  men  and  women  varies,  howev- 
er; according  to  the  tcmperatur^j  of  the  climate, 

Marriages.] 
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Marriages.']  The  parties  never  fee  each  other,  in  China,  till  the 
bargain  is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the 
parties  are  peilca  children.  Next  to  being  barren,  the  grcatea  lean- 
dal  istobrin.?  females  into  the  woi  Id  ;  and  if  a  woman  of  a  poor  faintly 
happens  to  have  tliree  or  four  girls  fucccffivcly,  it  not  unfrcqcntly 
happens  that  (he  will  expofc  them  on  the  high  roads,  or  cad  tlicm  into 

a  river.  ■  rr  i  j         j 

FuNEHAts.]  People  of  note  caufe  their  cofhnsto  be  made,  and 
their  tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life  time.  No  perlons  are  buried  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfc  fulfercd  to  be  brought  into 
a  town,  if  a  perlon  died  in  the  country.  Every  Chincfe  keeps  in  his 
houl'e  a' table,  upon  which  are  written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, and  great  grandfather,  before  which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe, 
and  proftrate  themfelves  ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the 
name  of  the  great  grandfather  is  tdken  away,  and  that  of  the  decealed 
is  added. 

Language."]  The  Chlnefc  language  contains  only  three  hundred 
»nd  thirty  words,  all  of  one  lyllablc  :  But  then  each  word  is  pronoun- 
ced with  fuch  various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning, 
that  it  becomes  more  copious  than  could  beeaiily  imagined,  and  enables 
them  to  cxprefs  themfelves  very  well  on  the  common  occahons  of  hfc. 
The  miffionaries,  who  adapt  the  European  charafters,  as  well  as  they 
can,  to  the  exprclhon  of  Chinefe  words,  have  devifed  eleven  diflerent, 
and  fomeof  them  very  compounded,  marks  and  afpirations,  to  hgnify 
the  various  modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of  the  voice, 
which  diftinguifn  the  feveral  meanings  of  the  fame  monofyllable. 
The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  thus  barren  and  contrafted,  is  unfit 
for  literature,  and  therefore,  their  literature  is  all  comprized  m  ar- 
bitrary churaftcrs,  which  are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous  ; 
according  to  fome  of  their  writers  they  amount  to  twenty- five  thoufand; 
to  thirty^or  forty  thoufand,  according,  to  others  ;  but  the  later  wri- 
ters fay  they  amount  to  eighty  thoufand,  though  he  is  reckoned  a  very 
learned  man,  who  is  mailer  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand.  This  lan- 
guage bein  r  wholly  addreifed  to  the  eye,  and  having  no  affinity  with 
their  tongue,  as  fpoken,  the  latter  has  flill  continued  in  its  original 
rude,  un<  ultivatcd  itate,  while  the  former  has  received  all  poffible  im- 
provements. 

The  Chinefe  charafters,  Mr.  Aftle  obferves,  which  are  by  length  of 
time  become  fymbolic,  were  oiiginally  imitative  ;  they  fliU  partake  fo 
much  of  their  original  hieroglyphic  nature,  that  they  do  not  combine 
into  words  like  letters  or  marks  for  founds  ;  but  we  find  one  mark  for 
a  man,  another  for  a  horfe,  a  third  for  a  dog,  and  in  Ihort  a  feparale 
and  diftina  mark  for  each  thing  which  hath  a  corporeal  form.  The 
Chinefe  alfo  ufe  a  great  number  of  marks  entirely  of  a  fymbolic  nature, 
to  imprefs  on  the  eye  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  w  hich  have  no  cor- 
poreal forms,  though  they  do  not  combine  thefe  laft  marks  into  words, 
like  marks  for  founds  or  letters  ;  but  a  feparate  mark  is  made  to  rep- 
refeni  or  ftand  for  each  idea,  and  they  ufc  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  do  their  abridged  pifturc-charafters,  which  were  originally  imi- 
tative or  hieroglyphic. 

The  Chinefe  books  begin  from  the  right  hand  ;  their  letters  arc 
ftlaced  in  perpendicular  cplumns,  of  which  there  are  generally  ten  in 

a  page. 
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a  page.  They  are  read  downwards,  beginning  from  the  right  han^l 
fifle  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  a  title  is  placed  horizontally,  and  this  is 
likewiie  re.id  from  the  right  hand. 

Genius  .\xd  learmnc]  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe,  it  is  faid,  is 
peculiar  to  themlclves.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  i»  bcautifuli 
in  writing,  regular  in  architcfture,  or  natural  in  painting  ;  and  yet  irj 
their  gardenins;,  and  planning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true 
fublime  and  beautiful.  They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
with  prodigious  quicknefs,  but  difrerenily  from  the  Europeans.  Till 
the  latter  came  among  them,  they  were  ignorant  of  mathematical  learn- 
incf,  and  all  its  depending  arts.  They  had  no  proper  apparatus  for 
aftronomical  obfervations  ;  and  the  metaphyiical  learning,  which  ex* 
ifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to  their  philolophers  ;  but  evea 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits  wei-e  of  very  fhort  duration  among 
them,  and  lafted  very  little  longer  than  the  reign  of  Cang-hi,  who  was 
contcmporavv  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  nor  Is  it  very  probable 
they  ever  will  be  revived.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  they  under- 
ftood  printing  before  the  Europeans  ;  but  that  can  be  only  applied  tr> 
block  printing,  for  the  fuGl'e  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly 
Dutch  or  German  inventions.  The  Chinefe,  howx;ver,  had  almanacs, 
which  were  flamped  from  plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  be- 
fore printing  was  difcovcred  in  Europe. 

The  difficulty  of  maftering  and  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
marks  and  charaSlers  as  there  are  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe. 
written  language,  greatly  retards  the  progrefs  of  their  erudition.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  attended"  with  fu^cli 
honours  and  rewards,  and  where  there  are  more  powerful  induce- 
ments to  cultivate  and  piirfue  it.  The  literati  arc  reverenced  as  men 
of  another  fpecies,  and  are  the  only  nobility  known  in  China.  If  their 
birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,  they  become  mandarins  of  the  higheft. 
rank,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  learning.  On  the  other 
hand,  however  exalted  their  birth  may  be,  they  quickly  fink  into  pov- 
erty and  obfcurity,  if  they  neglefk  thofe  fludies  which  raifcd  their  fa- 
thers. It  has  been  obfervcd,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
where  the  firft  honours  of  the  fbate  lie  fo  open  to  the  lowefl  of  the 
people,  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  gfeatnefs.  The  Chinefe 
range  all  their  works  of  literature  into  four  clalfes.  The  firft  is  the 
clafs  of  King,  or  the  facred  books,  which  contains  the  principles  of  the 
Chinefe  religion,  morality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and 
obfcure  records,  relative  to  thefe  important  fubjcfts.  Iliflory  forms  a 
clafs  apart-;  yet,  in  this  firft  dais,  there  are  placed  fume  hiflorical  mon- 
uments on  account  of  their  relation  to  religion  and  government,  and 
among  others  the  Je,'v/;z-;'^caw.  a  work  of  Confucius,  which  contains 
the  annals  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  illuftri- 
ous  fage.  The  fccond  clafs  is  that  of  the  Su,  or  Che,  that  is,  of  hiftory 
and  the  hiftorians.  The  third  clafs,  called  'jyii,  or  Tf:,  comprehends 
philofophy  and  the  philolophers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the 
Chinefe  literati,  tlic  produftions  alfo  of  foreign  fefts  and  religions, 
which  the  Chinefe  confidcr  only  in  the  light  of  philofophical  opin- 
ions, and  all  books  relative  to  mathematics,  aflroncmy,  pliylic.  milita- 
ry fclcnce,  the  art  of  divination,  agricultiue,  and  the  arts  and  fciences 
in  general.  The  fourth  clafs  is  called  Tcifj  or  M'/cdiani:s,  and  con- 
tains 
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tarns  all  the  poetical  books  of  the  Chincfe,  their  pieces  of  eloquence, 
their  ionas  roiranccs.  tragedies,  and  comedies.  The  Chinefc  literati, 
in  ail  the  periods  of  their  mOMarcliy,  have  applied  themfclvcs  lefs  to 
tlie  ftudv  of  nature,  and  to  the  refcarches  of  natural  philofophy,  than 
to  moral  inquiries,  the  praftical  fciencc  of  life,  and  internal  polity  and 
manners.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  noc  before  the  dynafty  of  the  Song,  in 
the  loth  and  i  ith  centuries  after  Chrifl,  that  the  Chinefe  philoi'ophers 
formed  hypothefis  concerning  the  natural  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and 
entered  into  difculhons  of  a  fcholaftic  kind,  in  confcquencc,  perhaps, 
of  the><ntercourfe  they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who 
jfludicd  with  ardour  the  works  of  Aridotle,  And  fincc  the  Chinefu 
have  begun  to  pay  fomc  attention  to  natur;il  philofophy,  their  progrefs 
ia  it  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeans. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  julUy  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
made  ufe  of  it  againlt  Zinghis  KHaii  and  Tamerlane.  They  feem  to 
have  known  nothing  of  fmall  fire-arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted 
only  with  the  cannon,  which  they  call  the  fire-pan.  Their  mduflry 
in  their  manufafturcs  of  ttuffs,  porcelane,  japanning,  and  the  like  fed-, 
pntary  trades  is  amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in 
the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling  mountains,  raifmg  gardens,  and 
navigating  their  junks  and  boats. 

As'TiquiTiEs  AND  c  u  R I  OS  I  r  I  Es.^  Fcw  natuval  curiofitics  prefcnt 
themfelves  in  China,  that  iiave  not  been  comprehended  under  Jorcign 
articles.  Some  volcanos,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  particular  qualities, 
are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  'i  he  volcano  of 
Linefung  is  faid  fometiines  to  make  fo  furious  a  difcharge  of  fire  and 
aflics,  as  to  occalion  a  tetiipeft  in  the  air  ;  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are 
faid  to  petrify  fifhes  when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curiofities  of 
China  are  flupendous.  The  great  wail,  feparating  China  from  Tarta- 
ry,  to  prevent  the  incurfionsof  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  from 
i200to  15CO  miles.  It  is  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  and 
reaches  from  the  province  of  Xenii  to  the  Kang  fea,  between  the 
Provinces  of  Pekin  and  Lzenotum.  I*;  is  in  mod  places  built  of  brick 
andmoitar,  wliich  is  fo  well  tempered,  that  though  it  has  flood  for  rSoo 
years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  The  beginning  of  this  wall  is  a  large 
bulwark  of  (lone  railed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of  Petcheli,  to  the 
eafl  of  Pekin,  and  almoll  in  the  fame  latitude:  It  is  built  like  the 
walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being  terralTed 
^nd  cafcd  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
P,  Regis,  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  took  a  map  of  thefc  provin- 
ces, often  ftretched  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  bafis  of  triangles, 
and  to  take  diftant  points  with  an  inflrurnent.  They  always  found  it 
paved  wide  enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemcn  to  travel  abreall  with  cafe, 
Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads 
that  are  cut  through  this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent  on  their  tops,  temples,  monaflcrles, 
and  other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we  are  told  con- 
cerning the  cavities  in  thefc  mountains,  feeras  to  be  fabulous.  The 
Chinefe  biidges  cannot  be  fufhciently  admired.  Ihey  are  built  fome- 
times  upon  barges  flrongly  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted, 
and  to  let  the  velVels  pafs  that  fail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some  of 
f.h'^m  run  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  cpnfifl  only  of  one  arch  ; 
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that  over  the  nvev  SafFrany  is  400  cubits  long,  and  500  high,  though  a 
fmgle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  ;  and  fome  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  empire  are  faid  to  be  ftill  more  (lupendous.    The  triumphal  arches 
of  this  country  form  the  next  fpecies  of  artificial  curioftties.     Though 
they  arc  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman   ftyle  of  architefture,   yet 
they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,    and  erefted  to  the  memories   of  their 
great  men,  with  vafl  labour  and  expenfe.     They  are  faid  in  the  whole 
to  be  eleven  hundred,  two  hundred  of  which  are   particularly  magni- 
ficent.    Their  fepulchral   monument's  make   likewife    a    great  figure. 
Their  towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now  fo  common  in  Europe  un- 
der the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vafl:  cmbcUifhments  to  the  face  of  their 
country.     They  feem  to  be  conftrufted  by  a  regular  order,    and  all  of 
them  are  finifhed  with  exquifilG  carvings  and  gildings,  and  other  orna- 
ments.    That  at  Nankin,    which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40   in  diameter, 
is  the  mod  admired.     It  is  called  the  Porcelane  Tower,  becaufe    it  is 
lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.     Their  temples   are    chiefly   remarkable  for 
the  difdgreeable  tafte  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their  capacioufnefs, 
their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain. 
The  Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave   name    to  one 
of  their  principal  feftivals.     A  bell  of  Pekin  weighs    120,000  pounds, 
but    its    found    is    faid   to   be    difagreeable.     The  lafl  curiofity  I  fliall 
mention,  is  their  fire  works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of  all  other 
nations.      In  ihort,  every  province  of  China  is  a   fcene  of   curiofities. 
Their  buildings,  except  tbeir  pagodas,  being  confined  to  no  order,  and 
fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a  wild  variety,  and  a  pleaf- 
ing  elegance,  not  void  of  magnificence,  agreeable   to   the  eye    and  the 
imagination,  and  prefent  ^  diveifity  of  objcfts  not  to  be  found   in  Eu- 
ropean architefture. 

Chief  cities,]      Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of 
them  are  immenfely  large.     The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled 
cities  •,  Le  Compte  fays  but  2357  ;    the  chief  of  which  are  Pekin,   Nan- 
kin, and  Canton.      Pekin,  the   capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  China, 
and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperors,  is  fituated  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  great  wall.     It  is  an  oblong   fquare, 
and  is  divided  into  two-cities  :  That  which  contains  the  emperor's  pal- 
ace is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe  the  houfes  were  given  to  the  Tar- 
tars when  the  prelent  family  came  to  the  throne  ;    and  they  refufing  to 
fuffer  the  Chinefe  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  walls, 
where  they  in  a  fhort  time  built  a  new  city  ;  which,  by  being  joined  to 
the  other,  renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues  in  com- 
pafs.    The  walls  and  gates  of  Pekin  are  of  the  furprifing  height  of  fifty- 
cubits,  fo  that  they  hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  fo  broad,  that  centi- 
nels  are  placed  upon  them  on  horfeback  ;   for  there   are   Hopes  within 
the  city  of  conliderable  length,  by   which  horfemen  may    alcend   the 
walls,  and  in  fcveral  places  there  are  houfes  built  for  the  guard.     The 
gates,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  neither  embelllfhed  with  ftatues, 
nor  other  carving,  all  their  beauty  confiding  in  their  prodigious  height, 
which  at  a  diltance  gives   them  a  noble  appearance.     The  arches   of 
the  gates  are  built  of  marble,  and  the   refh   with  large  bricks  cemented 
with  excellent  mortar.     Moft  of  the  ftieets  are    built  in  a  direft  line, 
the  largeft  are  about  120   feet  broad,    and   a  league   in   length.     The 
fhops,  where  they  fell  filks   and   china-ware,   generally   take   up  the 
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v/liole  ftreet,  and  afFord  a  very  agreeable  profpcft.  Each  fhop-keepcr 
places  before  his  fhop,  on  a  rmall  kind  of  pedcftal,  ja,,, board  about 
twenty  feet  high,  painted,  varniflied,  and  often  guilt,  ,ip^  which  are 
written  in  large  charafters  the  names  of  the  fcveral  commodities  he 
fells.  Thefe  being  placed  on  each  hdc  of  the  ftrcct  at  nearly  an  equal 
diflance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  pretty  appearance  ;  but  the  houf- 
es  arc  poorly  built  in  front,  and  very  low,  mod  of  them  having  only  a 
ground  lloor,  and  none  exceeding  one  {lory  above  it.  Of  all  the  build- 
ings in  this  great  city,  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  imperial  palace,  the 
grandeur  of  which  does  not  confiil  fo  much  in  the  noblenefs  and  ele- 
gance of  the  archiiefture,  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts, 
and  gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed  ;  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only 
the  emperor's  houfe,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the 
couit,  and  a  multitude  of  artificers,  employed  and  kept  by  the  empe- 
ror ;  but  the  houfes  of  the  cpu,» tiers  and  artificers  are  low  and  ill  con- 
JLfxS^^d.  F.  Attiret,  a  French  Jefuit,  who  was  indulged  with  a  fight  of 
'(he  palace  and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  palace  is  more  than  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  that  the  front  of  the  buildings  fhines  with  gild- 
ing, paint,  and  varnifh,  while  the  inlide  is  fet  oft"  and  furniOied  with 
every  thing  that  is  moil  beautiful  and  precious  in  China,  the  Indies, 
and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  ate  large  tra£ls  of  ground,  in 
which  are  raffed,  at  ptoper  diflances,  artificial  mountains,  from  20  to 
60  feet  high,  which  form  a  number  of  (mall  vallies,  plentifully  water- 
ed by  canals,  which  uniting,  form  Likes  and  meres.  Beautiful  and 
magnificent  barks  fail  on  thefe  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  arc  orna- 
mented with  ranges  of  buildirigs,  not  any  two  of  which  are  laid  to 
have  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  which  diverlity  produces  a  very 
pleafing  effeft.  Every  valley  has  its  houfe  of  pleafure,  very  large: 
r^Iany  of  thefe  houfes  arc  built  with  cedar,  brought,  at  a  vail  expenfe, 
the  diflance  of  500  leagues.  Of  thefe  palaces,  or  houfes  of  pleafure, 
there  are  more  than  'Joo  in  this  vafl  enclofure.  In  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league  in  a  diameter  every  way,  is  a  rocky 
ifland,  on  which  is  built  a  palace,  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
apartments.  It  has  four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magnificent 
ftrufture.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particular- 
Jy.-fuch  as  produce  beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers  ;  and  the  canals  are 
edged  with  ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  dilpofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exaftly  to 
refemble  the  wildnefs  of  nature.  The  city  of  Pckin  is  laid  to  contain 
tv.'O  million  inhabitants. 

Nankin  is  faidtoexceed  Pekin,  both  in  extent  and  population.  But 
ifwc  may  judge  from  the  account  which  M.  Bourgeois,  miflionary  at 
Pckin,  gives  of  it.  in  a  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1777,  we  are  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  celebrated  city,  but  its  famous 
fleeple,  its  vafl  circumference,  the  barren  hills,  and  uncultivat'ed  tratU 
of  land  that  are  inclofcd  within  its  walls,  and  which  make  a  flranger 
think  that  he  has  left  it  far  behind  him  when  he  is  in  the  midfl  of  it. 

Canton  is  the  greatefl  port  in  China,  and  the  onlv  port  that  has 
been  much  frequented  by  Europeans.  The  city  wail  is  about  five 
njiles  in  circumference,  with  veiy  pleafant  walks  around  it.  From 
the  top  of  fome  adjacent  hills,  on  which  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  fine 
pvofpeft  of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interperfed  with  moun. 
t;3in5.  little  hills,  and.vallies,  all  green  ;  and  theie  again  plealantly  div 
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verfified  with  fmall  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  temples,  the  feats  df 
mandarins  inS  other  great  men,  which  arc  watered  with  delightful 
lakes,  canal%";and  fmall  branches  from  the  river  Ta  ;  on  whirh  are  num- 
berlefs  boat's' and  junks,  failing  different  Ways  through  the  moft  fertile 
parts  of  the  couiili'y.  The  city  is  entered  by  feven  iron  gates,  and 
within-fide  of  each  there  is  a  guard-houfe.     The  flreets  of  Canton  are 

■\^ry  llraighl,  bvit  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  flag-ftones.  There 
are  many  pretty  buildings  in  this' city,  great  numbers  of  tfiumpha-l 
arches,  and  temples  well  flocked  with  images.  The  ftreets  of  Canton, 
are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  dilHcuit  to   walk   in  them  ;  yet  a  woman   of 

^any  fafliion  is  feldom  to  be  fcen,  unlefs  by  chance  when  coming  out  o-f 
their  chairs.  There  are  great  numbers  of  market-places  for  fifli,  llefh, 
piDultiy,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  piovihons,  which  are  fold  very 
cheap.     There   are  many   private   walks  about  the  fkirts  of  the  town, 

.  where  thofe  of  the  better  fort  have  their  houfes,  which  a;-e  very  little 
frequented  by  Europeans,  whofe  bufmefs  lies  chiefly  in  the  trading 
parts  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  Ihops  and  warehoufes.  Tew 
of  the  Chinefe  traders  of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the  houfe 
where  they  do  buhnefs,  but  either  in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote  fub- 
urbs,  or  farther  up  in  the  country.  I'hey  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to 
privacy,  that  no  windows  are  made  towards  the  ftreets,  but  in  fnops. 
and  places  of  public  bulinefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look  to- 
wards thofe  of  their  neighbours.  The  flrops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk 
ai'e  very  neat,  make  a  fine  fnow,  and  are  all  in  one  place  ;  for  tradef- 
men,  or  dealers  in  one  kind  of  goody,  herd  together  iii  the  fame  ftreet. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  this  city,  and  its  fuburbs,  1,200,000 
people  ;  and  there  are  often  500Q  trading  veflels  lying  before  the  city. 
Tkahe  ano  MANUFACTURE'S, J  ■  China  is  io  happily  fituated,  and 
produces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufaclures,  that  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  native  land  of  induftry  ;  and  which  is  exeicifed  with  valt 
art  and  neatncfs.  They  make  paper  of  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other 
trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable  for  records,  or  printing, 
to  the  European.  Their  ink,  for  the  ufe  of  drawing,,  is  well  known  in 
EngLind,  and  is  faid  to  be  made  of  oil  and  lamp-black.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  antiq-uity  of  their  printing,  which  they  flill  do  by  cut- 
ting their  cliaraftcrs  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  rnanufafture  of  that 
earthen  ware,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  fe- 
cret  in  Europe,  and  brought  immenfe  fums  to  that  country.  The  an- 
cients knew  and  eflecmed  it  highly  under  the  name  of  porcelane,  but  it 
was  of  a  much  better  fabric  than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinefe 
affeft  to  keep  that  manufacture  ftili  a  fecrct,  yet  it  is  well  knov.'n  that 
the''principal  material  is  a  prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that  fevera! 
European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  manufafturing  this  com- 
modity.'^ The  Chinefe  hiks  are  generally  plain  and  flowered  gaufes» 
and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  in  that  country^ 
where  the  art  of  rearing  ftlk-worms  was  firft  difcovered.  They  manu- 
fafture  filks  likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton,  and 
other  cloths,  are  famous  for  furnifhing  a  light  warm  wear. 

Their 

*  'i'hu  Fnglifh  in  particular  have  carried  this  branch  to  a  high  degree  of  perfeftjon,  as 
appears  Irom  the  commilTioDs  which  have  ,  been  rfttiivcd  of  late  from  fcveral  princes  of  Eu» 
rope;  311(1  we  Ivope  that  a  manufadure  fo  generally  uletul,  will  meet  with  eiicouriisemenl 
itiiia  every  true  patriot  in  every  country  where  the  raw  mac:rJal  15  found. 
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Their  tra<le,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  Americans  and  to  all  tK^ 
European  nations,  with  whom  thev  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  i;i 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Chinefc,  that  they  think  no  mr.nufaftures 
equal  CO  their  own.  But  it  is  ceitain,  that  fince  the  difcoveiy  of  the 
porcelane  manufafturcs,  and  the  vail  improvements  the  European^ 
have  made  in  the  weaving  branches,   the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been 

on  the  decline.  .  „. 

CoNsriTUTioN  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  This  was  a  vcry  inltruttive, 
entcitaining  article,  before  the  conquefl  of  China  by  the  Tartars  ;  for 
though  their  princes  retain  many  fundamental  maxims  of  the  old  Chi- 
nefc ,'^thc  Tartars  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deviate  from  the  ancient 
difci'pline  in  many  refpeds.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  Ku-. 
ropeans  may  have  contributed  to  their  degeneracy.  The  original  plan 
of  the  Chinefc  government  was  patriarchical,  almofl  in  the  ibiftefl: 
fenicof  the  word.  Duty  and  obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family 
was  recommended  and  enforced  in  the  mod  rigorous  manner  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  lime,  the  emperor  was  confidered  as  the  father  of  the  whole. 
I-Iis  mandarins,  or  great  ofikers  of  ftate,  were  looked  upon  as  his  fub- 
ililutcs,  and  the  degrees  of  fubminion  which  were  due  from  the  infe- 
rior ranks  to  the  fupcrior,  were  fettled  and  obferved  with  the  mofl 
(cruDulous  prccifion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  feems  highly  ridicu- 
lousl  This  fimple  claim  of  obedience  required  great  addrefs  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  render  it  efleftual  ;  and  the  Chinefc 
leg'fljtors.  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to  have  beenpoHeiled  of  won- 
derful abilities.  They  enveloped  their  diaates  in  a  number  of  mydical 
appearances,  fo  as  lo  flrike  the  people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The 
mandarins  liad  modes  of  fpeaking  and  wriiing  different  from  thofe  of 
other  fubjcfts,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  princes 
partook  of  divinity,  fo  that  they  were  feldom  feen,  and  more  feldom 
approached. 

Though  this  fyRem  prcferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  incredi- 
ble numoer  of  years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  defeft  that  often  convuH- 
cd,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was 
rot  paid  to  the  military  as  to  the  civil  duties.  The  Chinefe  had  pal- 
fions  like  other  men,  and  fometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  adminiRration 
drove  them  into  arms,  and  a  revolution  eafily  fucceeded  which  they 
juflified  by  faying,  that  their  fovereign  had  ceafed  to  he  their  father. 
During  thofe  commotions,  one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their 
neighbours  the  Tartars  to  their  aififtancc",  and  it  was  thus  thofe  barba- 
rians, who  had  great  fagacity,  became  acquainted  with  the  weak  fide 
of  their  conftitution,  and  they  availed  themfelves  accordingly,  by  in- 
Vading  and  conquering  the  empire. 

Befidcs  the  great  doftrine  of  patriarchal  obedience,  the  Chinefe  Itad 
fumptuary  laws,  and  regulations  for  the  cxpenfes  of  all  degrees  of  fub- 
jefts,  which  were  very  ufeful  in  preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
preventing  the  effefts  of  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions  likewife  the 
mandarins  might  remonflrate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  mofl  fuhmil- 
five  manner,  upon  the  errors  of  liis  government,  and  when  he  was  a 
virtvious  prince,  (his  freedom  was  often  attended  with  the  mofl  falutary 
effefts.  No  countrv  in  the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magillrates 
for  the  difchargcof'juRice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  Chi- 
m  ;  but  they  are  often  ineffeftual  through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the 
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execution.     The  emperor  is  {lylcel  "  Holy  Son  of  Ihaven,  Sole  Govern- 
or of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  of  his  People." 

Religion.]     This  article  is  nearly  connefted  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  worfhipped  idols,   yet  their  philofophers 
and  legiflators  had  juTcer  fentiments  of  the  Diety,   and   indulged  the 
people  in  the  v;orfhip  of  fcnfibie  objeftsj  only  to  make  them  more  fub- 
miffive  to    government.     The    jefuits  made  little  oppofition   to    this 
when  they  attempted  to  convert  the  Chinefe  ;  and  fuffered  their  prof- 
elytes  to  worfaip  Tien,  pretending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name 
of  r7od.     The  truth  is,   Cor/ucius,    and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  intro- 
duced a  moft  excellent  fyflem   of  morals  among   the  people,    and  en- 
deavoured to  fupplv  the  want  of  jufl;  ideas  of  a  future  ftate,   by  pre- 
fcribin'''  to  them  the  worfhip  of  inferior  deities.     Their  morality  ap-  ' 
proximated  to  that  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  as  we  know  little  of  their  relig- 
ion, only  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the  numerous 
inflances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with  the 
Chriftian  religion,     Thofe  fathers,   it    mufl  be  owned,  were  men  of 
great  abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  about  a  century  ago  in 
their  converfions  ;  but  they  miflook  the  true  character  of  the  emperor 
who  was  their  patron  ;  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in   faft 
afpiring  to  the  civil   direftion   of  the   government,    than  he  expelled 
them,  levelled  their  churches  witli  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  fuice   which    time   Chriftianity  has  made  no 
progrefs  in  China. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twenty  millions 
flcrling  a  year  ;  but  this  cannot  be  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at 
all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  coUefted  for  the  ufe  of  government 
in  rice,  and  other  commodities,  are  certainly  very  great,  and  may  be 
eafily  impoled,  as  an  account  of  every  man's  family  and  fuhftance  is 
annually  enrolled,  and  very  pofTibly  may  amount  to  that  fum. 

Military  awd  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  a  far 
more  powerful  empire  than  it  was  before  its  conqueft  by  the  eaftern 
Tartars  in  644.  This  is  owing  to  the  confummate  policy  of  Chun- 
tchi,  the  firft  Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  <viio  obliged  his  bcreditary 
fubjcfts  to  conform  themfelvesto  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy, 
and  thj?  Chinclc  to  wear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  na- 
tions were  thereby  incorporated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all 
the  civil  offices  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  made  Pck in  the  feat  of 
his  government,  and  the  Tartars  quietly  fubinitted  to  a  change  of  their 
country  and  condition,  which  was  fo  much  in  their  favour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  fiom  the  Tartars,  takes  from 
them  all  military  objefts  ;  the  Tartar  power  alone,  being  formidable  to 
that  empire.  The  only  danger  that  tlireatens  it  at  prcfent.  is  the  difufe 
of  arms.  The  Chinefe  land  army  is^faid  to  confift  of  five  millions  of 
men  ;  but  in  thcfs  are  comprehended  all  v.-ho  are  employed  in  tb.e  rol- 
leftion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  TjrefcrvaLion  of  ihe  canals,  the  great 
roads,  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about 
30,000.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is  compofcd  chiefly  of  the  junks, 
we  have  already  mentioned,  and  other  fmail  fliins,  that  trade  coaft- 
Avays,  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  to  prevent  fuddcn  defcen's, 
A  trcatife  on  the  military  art,  tranflated  from  tlic  Chinefe  into 
the  French  language,  was  publifncd  at   P^ris  in  i  77::,   from  which    it 
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appears  that  the  Chinefc  arc  well  vcrfed  In  the  theory  of  the  art  of 
war  •  But  caution,  and  care,  and  circnmfpeaion,  are  much  recom- 
mendcd  to  their  generals  ;  and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  never  to  light 
with  enemies  either  more  numerous  or  better  avmcd  than  themlelves. 

FisTOKY  "1     The   Chinefe  pretend  as  a  nation  to  an   antiquity   be- 
yond  all   meafuic  of  credibility  ;  and  their  annals  have  been  earned 
Uvond  the  period  to  which  the  fcriplure  chronology  alhgns  the  crea- 
tion   of  the  world.     Poan-Kou  is  faid  bv  them  to  have  been   the  hrlt 
man     and  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  him  and  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Confucius,  which  was  in  the  year  before  Chrin,  479,  has  been 
reckoned  from  276.000  to  ^6,96 1,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  in- 
veaitration  of  this  fubjeil,    thefe  extravagant  pretcnfions  to  antiquuy, 
appear  to  be  wlioUv  unfupported.    A  corrcfpondence  has  been  carried 
on   for  a  number  of  years  paft,   with   the  miihonanes  of  China,   anl 
with  two  young  Chinefe,  whom,   the  defue  of  being   ufefu    to  their 
country,  engaged  to  leave  it  for  fome  time,  that  they  might  learn,    in 
'Trance   the  European    languages    and  fcienccs.     After  a  rehdence  ol 
feveral  years  there,  where  they  applied  themfclves  with  fingular  atten- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philoiophy,chemiary,  &c.  and  alfo  acquir- 
ed a  confiderable  knowledge  of  trade,  manufaduies,  and  the  mechanic 
aits  they  returned  to  Chinain  i765,carrying  with  theminarufctions  and 
queftions,  relating  to  a  variety  of  objeas,  which  the  learned  and  others 
dcfired  to  have  elucidated.     On  their  arrival  in    China,    they  joined 
their  labours,  with  thofe  of  the  milTionaries,  and  thus,  fi nee  the  year 
I  766,  a  variety  of  pieces  have  been  annually  fent,   containing  anivvers 
to  the  quedions  that  had  been  propofed  to  them.  ^      .    .        r      , 

In  1776.  was  printed  in  a  410  vol.  at  Paris,  the  firft  of  a  fenes  of  vol- 
ume (lome  of  which  have  hnce  been  publiflied)  which  we  are  allowed 
to  expea  from  this  annual  corrcfpondence.  This  volume  contains  a- 
mong  other  valuabf'e  things,  an  ample  memoir  concerning  the  aatiqui- 
ty  of  the  Chinefe  nation.  It  is  replete  with  learned  relcarches,  and 
fhew'  a  very  extenfive  degree  of  erudition.  The  authors  give  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  ancient  hiftory.  They  prove  that^all  hifloncal  relations  ot 
events  prior  to  the  reign  of  yAO,who  lived  2057  ve-''"  I'^^fo^'^  ^  ' 
are  entirely  fabulous,  comj.ofed  in  modern  times,  unfupported  by  au- 
thentic records,  and  full  of  contradiaions. 

The  fame  volume  contains  the  tranflation  of  two  books  of  great  an. 
tiquity,  the  one  entitled  Tahio,  or  the  Gnvul  Scknce  :  The  oih^rTJong- 
yonz  or  the  e;:aa  middle  way,  with  a  preface  and  notes.     Thele  two 
pieces  of  morality  contain  the  moft  excellent  precepts  of  wifdom  and 
Jlrtuc,  exprelTed  with  the  greateft  eloquence,  elegance  and  precihon. 
In  the  preface  to  them  we  are  told,  they  were  compoicd  by  the  grand- 
fon  of  Conjucius,  and  one  of  his  difciples,  f.om  ihc  Iclfons  of  that  great 
Philofopher.     If  fo,   they   are  indeed  uncommonly    curious,   and  are 
equal  to  the  noblcfl  philofophical    remains  of  Grecian   antiquity,   of 
which  they  bear,  in  ieveral  places,    a   very  ftrong   rciemblance.     But 
onf  of  thepalTages,  which  is  very  {hiking,  and  which  tar  exceeds,  in 
clearnefs,  the  prophefy  of  Socrates,  is  that  which  follows.  "  Ilcw  lub- 
limc  are  the  ways  of  the  IIolv  One  !   His  virtue  fliall  hll  the  univcrte— 
fliall  vivify  all  things,    and 'fl^.all  rife  to  the   Tier  ox  Supreme  Deitv% 
What  a  noble  courfc  is  opening  to  our  view  !  What  new  laws  and  ob- 
ligations .' 
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tnZi^^l^fS^^^'  rac.eda>Ienn.itles!  But  how  A,ll 

Peaion  fl.aU  Ltl'"C'  ^""^"  ^"^.  ^"^P^""^^^^  ^  ^"  ^^-'  '•  ^he  paths  of . 
?rinenc^^^  be   frequented,    until    the  //./,  ^„..    by  way  of 

fc.ranenct,  fliall  have  confecratcd  them  by  the  traces  of  h^s  footfteDs  '' 
lJct:-nV:rV'  *'  T;^?-^'-^  pafra^e/cfpeciaHv  if  it  has  beeTt?  ^f. 

^^:t.r::i^-:^:r^^-  authentic  proauaion.  of  r. 

crTh":ine,' denser''  -pirc  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two 

■  events  of^he  erW     a nd  t^l      "  ^^T'"'!''"^  ^'^  P"^^'"'^>'  ^^^  P"^^'^ 
fovereians      I    i?  S^    tf  .    M    J"'/  ^■^^'f  .'^'■^'  ""'"d  tranfaftions  of  its 

a  "  o  a/rW  '"",  '^P'^'L-^'  ^'^  ^''^  ^^P-^-nt,  and  f.o.^ 

the  infpeaion  of  ;  "^'"^  accordmg  to  the  order  of  time,    under 

^-^^:onttn  a'  tftircTM'  h  "  V"^  V'i  ^'^  precautions  a^ainft  .1- 
been  carried  fofn^  t.        ?     u-n''    ^^S^^'^^^-     "-^^hefe  precautions  have 
h     b?.   .   1      u     '  '''"'  '^^^  ^^^°'"y  '^f  ^he  reign  of  each  imperial  fam 

wa's  kern  rpJ^foTn^"''^^'.  ^'^"'  ^^^^  ^^'■"^'-  «f  ^h- f-i  -^ 
flatte^^y^mXadull  T'l  ^""'?  ^^e  dynafly,  that  neither  fe::^  nor 
Chinefe    S  ^"]^    '•■"'"•      ^^    '^   afTerted.  that  many  of  the 

..tl^e  4  f  dX";^^^^^  ^o  --le,  and  even  to' death 

empero  Chi  hofnlti  .^  k' r  ""^  '"'^^  °^  '^"  ^^^'--•S-  But  the 
thenar  .7,  beforfh!r,m      '°"''^''"'^.  ^'^'  S*""^'^  ^^'"^'^  ^^^'^  built,  in 

the  anr;.l,7'  contained  the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of 

^r^^Z^^r^L  r\''l  "^t'-''  -^-•■P^ions,^  and'^onu- 
the  learned  o^opoofM  "  >l  '  '^"'  .'^'^'  '"'^'''^  ""'  ^e  emph.yed  by 
troduc;"nt  ?heTon.  '  1  Tl'  'T^  '^'  '^'"'^'^  he.propofed  to  in- 

ord,  date   or  autl  ori^v     ^'f       '^"'  '^'^^  "^"S^^  remain  no  earlier  rec- 

Pire      Fo  fr^     r  f  r     "^  ^^  ^'  confidercd  as  the  founder  of  the  cni- 

Sa^L^^^ntr  j'rtn^ff^a-T  -^''-''f-^-'<^^  re^i" 

and  efcaped    the   In.  Ar    '     ^""'"^^  ''°°^'  '"^'"^  concealed, 

madefo?theancie^,Th'  1  '"'!5-  ^^^^'^  /^'"^  P^"-^,  find  fearch  was 
^uch  ind  f^rr^r  el^f  ^  and  records  that  yet  remained  ;  but  though 
thentic  hifto,^c  1  rn  P  ^"f^,  for  th.s  purpole,it  appears  that  the  at 
year  200  before  n^'^r"  °^^^^%^h>nefe  for  the  times  anterior  to  the 
r^„,r,C    r  ''^'  '^''^  ''^'■y  ^^'^'-  2"^   tliat  thev  are  Rill  in  fmallrr 

ZtSJrT""'r '"'''''.   P^"°^^-      K"^  -^withfl^mding    le  deted' 

^11  other  nat  'on  ^,"^^,^^"  J"^S^,^  ^y  fome  wnters  fuperior  to  that  of 
amount  to   668    vol  "   S'-nd   annals   before   mentioned,    which 

French  1  In  ^^^/^^^'^^f  '  ''''P>'  '''  prefcrvcd  in  the  library  of  the 
hund'ed?ot  '^  ^•b>«"'^l°.^'-"l/5^ndgment  of  this  great  work  in  one 
hi  "Ihat  r  T'  "'''  P"^^'^''^ '"  ^'^^  -i^^  y^^'  ''f '1^^  reign  o  Kan.- 
o  th    ^bdci.m^I;'  ^'""  ^ '  °^-     ^^"^  ^-^^-^  ^^  generally  call  d  Kam-m^, 
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But  the  limits  to  ^viucH  ou^^wo.^  .i:,:^^;!ir^z?  "n:!? 
:^:!ZJ:^i::^^o::!^^^  a.is  ^^.a,  couia  we  ha.,  .fe. 

ra  the  reader  to  any  good  hiaory  of  tl.s  EnjpUc      ^^^^^ 
original  formof  eovCinmcnt,  was  monarchical  ;  and  a  lucce  lion  ot  ex 
relent  princes   and  a   duration  of  domcft.c  tranqu.hly  unucd  le..:na. 
cellent  princes   an  ^^^^^,1  their  Fo-hi,  whofc  hiftory  13  wrap- 

uori  with  Ph  lofopl^^    ana  p  .        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  Gonfucius, 

!ron"c'e  Tirt  o  'and "so^ratcs  of  China.  After  all,  the  continued 
.r  f^rtvefal  centuries  hetween  the  Chir^efe  ^^^^^^^^^^g  ^ 
tcrnal  revolutions  of  the  empire,  produced  the  moft  d.eaatul  c«  "s  u 
pioportion  as  its  conditution  was  pacific  and  they  were  at  tended 
^^Mth  the  moft  bloody  exterminations  in  fome  provinces  .0  tha. 
Tm  ch  the  Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  tucceUion  was 
Sten%roken  into,  and  Altered.  "  Upwards  of  twenty  dynaaies,  or  dif- 
ferent  lines  and  families  of  fuccemon,  are  enumerated  in  the  r  annal  . 
In  the  year  177!,  all  the  Tartars   which  compofcd  the  nation  of  the 

TourgoutL,  Icf/the  fcttlements  which  ^^^V/-?  "f  ^V.  fmaU^i? 
government  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  laick  at  a  fmaU  M- 
fance  from  the  Cafpian  fca,  and  in  a  vaft  body  of  fifty  ^houfand  fami- 
lies, they  paiTed  through  the  country  of  the  HafacKS.  After  a  march 
of  eight  months,-in  which  they  furmounted  '""^ "^  ^  f  P..  .nJ^f 
dan/ers,  they  a  rived  in  the  plains  that  he  on  the  frontier  of  Ca.apen, 
not  tar  from\he  banks  of  the  river  Ily,  and  "^-^^  !^^-^^^^^^"  ^^^fx^" 
kas  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was  then  »»  t^e  thiity-hx  h 
C  of  his  reign''  He  received  them  gracioudy,  furnifljed  them  vvith 
provlfions,  cloths  and  money,  and  allotted  to  each  family  a  portion  of 
Ld  for  a'gvicuUurc  and  pafturage.  The  year  following  there  was  a 
lecond  emigration  of  about  thirty  thoufand  other  i«^-t^;f^;"'^'?f-  "^^ 
alfo  quitted  the  fettlea.ents  which  they  ^"P/^'^  ""^^Vt %m  Jro^. 
government,  and  fubuutted  to  the  Chinefc  fceptre.  The  emperm 
?aufcdlhe  hiaory  of  the  emigrations  to  be  engraven  upon  ilone,  m 
four  different  languages. 
. < — ■ — • 

INDOSTAN,  HINDOOSTAN,  or  India  on  this 

fide  the  Ganges. 

Situation  an'd  }  nPHlS  fine  country,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 

Bo^Nnt.iKS.   1    i    in  the    world    for   its  antiquity,  populatiorx 

and  opuknce;  is  fituated  between  66'>  and  9;^  S^^^of  eaaern  longitude 

and  between  the   8th    and  36th  Degrees   oi  nonhcrn  Uuind^,J^d.^ 

confequently,  partly  in  the  torrid,  and  partly  m  the  northern  tempet- 

'"'ifiTwafhed  on  the  South  wed  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
called  the  Arabian  fea,  on  the  fouth-ead  by  another  l^'^-g^;;  f^^  "  -^^/^ 
tame  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  a^^^.^,*^""^?^  °"  f.^^V  Jo^^^^^ 
by  Pcrfia,  Independent  Tarlary,  Thibet,  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
^DivisiOKS.-^  In  the  year  ^596,  the  dominions  of  the  t^mperm  of 
Indoaan.  conhaed  of  105  Sircars  or  Provinces,  iubdivided  '"to  27^37 
Kulbalis  or  lownfhips.     The  Empire  at  that  period  was  parcelled  in- 
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to  twelve  grand  divifions,  and  each  was  committed  to  the  goveren- 
ment  of  a  Soobadar  or  Viceroy.  The  names  of  the  Soobahs  or  Vice, 
royalties,  were 

Allahabad  Ahmedabad  Cabul 

Agra  Bahar  Lahoor 

Owdh  Bengal  Multan 

Ajmeer  Dehly  Malwa. 

To  thefe  were  added,  by  ronqueft,  Berar,  Khandeefs,*  and  Ahmed- 
nagur,  which  weie  formed  into  three  Soobahs,  increafing  the  numbev 
to  fifteen.* 

4.  Indoftan  is  ufually  divided  into  Indoflan  Proper,  to  thenorth  ;  and 
the  peninfula  called  the  Deccan,  to  the  fouth. 

Thefe  contain  a  variety  of  provinces,  whofe  limits  have  been  at  all 
times  very  fluauating,  from  the  unfettled  ilate  of  government. 

The  Tartar  princes,  the  fuccelfors  of  Tamarlane,  as  they  fubdued  this 
country,  divided  it  into  large  provinces  called  Soubahs,  which  were 
fubdivided  into  Circars  and  Purgunnahs  :  The  boundaries  of  thefe 
Soubahs  having  been  fixed  by  the  emperor  Akber  in  the  16th  century 
are  tolerably  well  known. 

Of  thefe  Soubahs  Indoftan  Proper  contained  thirteen,  viz. 
Soubahs  or  Provinces  Chief  Towns,  &c. 

r  Cabul,  a  very  ancient  and  beautiful  city,  lat.34'> 
Cabul+  J       30'.  Ion.  104''.  40'. 

]  Gazna  or  Ghuzneen,  fituated  in  the   fecond  cli- 

C      mate,  a  barren  place. 

fLahoor  on  the  Rauvee,  lat.  31^.  50'.   Ion.  109". 

Lahoor§orthePen- j    .   ^^ ^  very  large,  populous  city. 

jab  ^  A"ock  en  the  Indus,  here  called  the  R.   of  At- 

tock,  has  one  of  the  flrongeft  fortreffes  in  the 

L     empire,  built  to  fecure  the  pafTage  of  the  river 

[Moultan  or  Multan  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
xMoultan  j       cities  of  Indoflan,  and  is  in  lat.  29*^.  25/    Ion 

I      ^07"- 35'- 
Sindy  TTatta,  Patala,  on   the  Indus,  here  called  the  R. 

t      of  Mehran,  lat.  29^.  25.  long.  107".  35. 

*  AyeenAkberryor  the  inftitutcs  of  the  E^reror  Akher.  tranHated  frem  thTInS 
Perfian.hy  Francs  Gladw.n,  and  publill,cJ  in  j  vol..  410.  at  Calcutta,  ,785^:  ,78.    ^ 

f2J  iflT'^l    '^      r'"  ^"'^  ^'"  "'^y  erroneouOy  ft-ited  in  moft  Geo^.-,;}  its  here- 
tofore pubhfted.     The  d.vif.ons  as  aba.e  given  were  obtained  from  -i  gentlem.m  of  cknowl 
edged   acquaintance  w,th  the  fubjea,.nd  arc  according   to  the  celebrated  Map  and  Memok 
ef  M<3ior  Rennell,  which  ore  efteemeJ  oMhe  tirft  authoritv  ^         '■''emoir 

.rirrienthl"^'^''^'^^''"^*'''/"^'''''^'^'^  ^y  «  '^'^"'■''^••°"^  "^'i'^n  "I'ed  Afghans 
tanfpo.ted  higher  by  fanierhne  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  they  havrbccn 
.ternately  dependent  on  Indoft.n  and  Perfia,  and  nearly  ove.turncd   the  latter  eLir    a  fe^ 

;^Sf  ^;;;-rr- ---- -  --^^^  '-  '^  i^  called  the   T^rS^  ^f  ^l 

S    f  his  'Soubah  IS  very  populous,  highly  cuUivared.  aiid  very  healthv        The  cuitivafM 
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Provinces 
Delhi  or  Dehly 

Agra* 

Azmerc  or  Agi- 
mcre 

Oude,  Owdh  or 
Ahored 

Bahar 


Bengal 


Allahabad 


Maleva 


Chifffowns.  &c. 

r  Dchly  or  Gehan-ahad  on  the  R.  Jumna,  lat  2«  . 

^A;iirthe\f  jin;.,.     It  contains   ,00   none 
'      iMldincs,offur,.nfing   conlbudion,  .nd  ex- 
qnifue  wovkmanflvip 
Cano2C  on  the  R.  Ganges 
r  Azmerc  on  the  Puddar  .vas  a  royal  refidence 

rourkov  OwIkI.-I  on  the  Dewah  or  Gogra,   one 
j       cf  the  largcd  chics  of  Indoftan,   was   the  au- 
j       cient  capital,  lat  2f.  22'   Ion.  118  .  6 
I  lyzabad  on  the  fame  R.  is  t*ic  prcfcnt  capital 

\J  .'ucknow 

r  Patna  on  the  Ganges  .  .,.    ,        , 

J  Tirhoot,  the  ancient  refidence  of  Hindoo  learn- 

^Ruln^s  of  Gour  or  Lucknouti,  Gangc-rcgia  of 
immenle  extent,  fiiuated  foimcilv  on  the  Gan- 
ges, though  the  main  channel  of  that  river  is 
now  r,  miles  from  it;  it  was  the  capital  of  Len- 
gal  2270  y^^'^  '  '^^^  ^^^^  ''^  government  was 
in  1540  removed  to 
Tanda  on  the  Ganges,  row  In  ru.r.s 

J  T?.irmal  1  have  fuccecded  to  Tanda   and 

^  DaccT  \    become  fucceffivcly  the  capi- 

MoorOiedabad  J     tals  of  Bengal 

Ilooaly  on  the  River  Ploogly 

-^  Two  emporiums  1  mile,  dillant 

Chittacong  I    f'on^  ^^'^  ^''^^^  "'  ^°'^J,"  P'f' 

Satsong  f    felTionofLuropeans.Thelat. 

I        ^  J     ter  famous  for  pomegranates. 

\^llahabad  IhUabas  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ganges 
I       and  Jumna]: 
^  Bennarcs  on  the  Ganges 


fAhmedabad,  on  the  R.  Sabermutly,  lat.  23°  con- 

I       tainincr  1000  ftone  mofqucs 

ru7zerat  or   Guie-  j  Cambayl.nd  Ghogeh  are  it^porfs 

Guzzeiat  J     ^  ^)^  ^^^  ^  ^,^  cmponum,  formed  - 

J''"'  toqdiviGons.    each  inhabited  by   a  ddfeicnt 

I     tribe,  and  they  fpake  d;fi^renl  ^^'"g-^^g"- 
The  Drrc  an'.1     'H^is  n.w,    which  hgnifies  the  fouth,  in  the  moft 
exten  ive  fignifica'tion  includes  the  whole  pennJul.  ^-'^-^ ^^  ^"^°  ^;;. 
Proper  but  m  its  more  limited    fcufe  it  only  comprehends  the  pro 
fncc's  of  Candcin,  Bcrar,  Golconda,  Amedaagur,  and  V  ^^^V^^^ 

.   The  e.Pcrn  part  of  Agraletwec.  iU  Ganscs  «r,d  Jumn«,  1.  called  the  Doab,  or  coun- 
try between  tl:e  ,wo  liv.r..     In  this  Soubah  agricultu.e  '^  '^ /"fcft.on 
'\   Near  this  city  arc  two  fepulclral  --;.-nentso,,e     0^ 

vulvar  pre'end  that  they  are  tte.o,v.bs  of  Set.  .ndj  J.  a^^d^^;^^^^^^^^^^    ^  an../.ll.ir.p   that 

t  The  Hindoos  rail  this  fpot  the  A/"«^  fj  '' ^-^  '-^^  ,  ■,{; 't^' „,.,  If..,,,  middle  ef  the 
^i  the  planet  J.piter  e.ers  -he  l^^'^J^^^  U '1:^^.  ^"  ^^e  .o-fhip..' 
Ganges,  ap.d  remain,  lor  a  month  ,    lo  tf.at  people  go    ^ ^^^^^  AkWrry.  Vol.  11.  p-  35- 
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excluding  the  provinces  of  Oriffa,  the  Carnatic,  and  the  Malabar  ftate^, 
which  comprehend  that  long  narrow  trad  bet^veen  the  Gauts  and  th^ 
weftern  coaft,  a  conhderable  part  of  which  was  never  fubjeaed  by  the 
Mogul  emperors.  -^  ^ 

C^^T-T^"'  Chief  Towns,  .&c. 

Candeifli  Burhanpcur 

Berar  /  Shawpour,   ancient   capital^Nagpour,   prefent 

t      capital 

Golconda*  fHydrabad  or  Bagnagar ^Golconda— ^Mafu- 

\      lipatam 


Amednagur,+  Bal 
lagate  or  Dow 
latabad 

Vifi 


'  Amednagur 
Aurungabad 
Dowlatabad,  a  ftrong  fortrefs 


fi.ipour  or  Beja-  f,,.^ 
pour  1      '"^P^'-"" 

OrifTa  /  Cattac  on  the  Mahanada 

\  Balafore 

P„„     .  f^i^naghar^^-Chandegherc 

Carnatic  j  Area_Trichinapoli 

i  Ssnngapatam= -Gingee 

Malabarft,.es  com- fWalaW proper  \'^^ 

prehcnd  J  '-^anaia  <• 

Concan  \'^^ 

p  ^  .,  LMangalore 

rnde'the''Mo^rr"'-^  Such  was  the  general  divifion  of  Indoftan 
Koul    tl  '^°S"^.^'^-P^'^°J^'  1>^^  the  celebrated  Perfian  ufurper  Thamas 

Shaw  ^  A  T;^  ;"• '^'  r^*"  '  '^  ^^^^'''^^  'h^  ^™P^™r  Maho.-ned 
Shaw,  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged  the  empire  of  treafure  .o  The 
amount  of  more  than  70  millions  fterling,  reftired  the  unh  ppy  p'iice 
hu^dommions,  but  annexed  to  Pcrfia  all'the  countries  WeftSofthe 

thidt  v'"'^''"^  incuilionfo  weakened  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  Viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  either  threw  off  their  X 
legiancc  or  acknowledged  a    very' precarious   dependence;    and    en 

Sief  of  P>  "  "''Y:^''  t''I^  ''''''^  ^"  ^'  ^'^^"  ^he  Eaft  Ii'idi  com- 
panies ol  f  ranee  and  England,  who  had  been  originally  permuted  as 
traders,  to  form  eftabliftments  on  the  eoafts  :   Thefe,    Lfn     he  teat 

pr  ncipals  m  an  obftinate  conteft,  that  at  length  terminated  in  the   e^! 
puHon  of  the  trench  from  Indoftan  ;   and  thus  a  companv  of  Britlfl, 
ZdtT  k"-'  ^^3-'-^'^'  P-t'y  by  ceffions  from  the  country  powlr" 
and  partly  by  injuftice  and  ufurpation,  territories  equal  in  extenrand 
¥h"  m\""^''^  and  population  to  moft  of  the  ki?.gdoms  o    Eu'rope 
rh^  Mahra ttas   ongmally  pofleffed   leveral  provinces  of  Indoftan 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  arms  of  tL  Mogul  conquerors  ' 

gIT  TT  f '"^  '"'•?^''^''  '"^  '-^''""S  '"^  ^^^  northeir;"t  of 

ails     ^l-  /'"''^"'"'/"■^i^^'^"^   ^'-^"^    '^'^^'^   inacceiriblemoun- 

tarns,  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  have  ej.- 

tended 
t  The  wefteL  ,.n  of  tIu7rn'cV°  is^alSi^gla";:'^  °^^^'  "'^''^- 
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A  ^r^  -It  Drcfent  podeffcd  of  a  traa  of  country 
'nended  their  frontiers,  and  are  at  pr.ie      y 

,occ  BritiHi  miles  long  by  7°°  '    ^    ^^^   learned  the  art  of  war 

Hyder  Alley,  a  ^^^^^:^:^U\^^.li of  that  part  of  the  ancient 
fiom  the  huropeans,  f*v"^§P°'  ,-  ..  -ore  h^s  within  a  few  yea-rs  ac 
Carnatic,  called  the  kingdom   o    ^J>-^;'      ^  -^^^  ^^  ,^,  routhem 

Uuirea^ycontuiua    con,ueft     ac^^^^^^^^^^^ 

p.riot  the  ^1-"'"^"-^';''"  experienced  in  Indoaan,  dying  m  »7«3 
l^^TThlr^l^Ppo^C^Hc^^ccrul  poilcmon  of  his  dom.n.n.,  ..- 

^^:^^^^t  ^the  ^^'^^  ^^f  toothers   of  lef.  .r^portance, 
'    Thefe   extraordinary   '^^^^^^^f  ;^4;  efent   dlvilion  of  t^roperty  m 

niodcrn  hi  (lory. 

'^'      PRESENT     DIVISION     o.     INDOSTAN. 

Such  .is  .he  inftahdUy  of  hun.in  ^^^^'X^X^ 
•Mogul,  Shaw  AUum  the  ^fj^^^^'^.^Z  politics  of  Indoftan  :  He  is 
,  r-ominal  P'"-;'  °^  "°  ^"f  eh,  w  th  aLall  adjacent  Territory,  is 
permitted  to  re  fide  at  Delhi,  w-.c^i  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ,o^. 

all  that  remains  to,  him  ot  that  \ai-  ^n  F      ' 

'^  ^°'&^U  J? -.^"-i^^f  mZ;»  .:::=  and  .he.  »*uun«  . 
::d'',h=  ?-Lr.t;rles  of  the  Subah  of  'h^^.D^--;,,^,„„,  „„,ain  abou. 


.   r  ,    r  Bengal  Subah 
Government    ot    v^ai-  I  ^^^^ii^r  Subah 


cuuacr  Bengal         1  Benares  Zcmmdary      J  q„  .,^  ^„,a  „f  Ovift,. 


>  On  the  Ganges. 


Northern  Circars 


Government   of    Ma- 
drafs 


Snt^JofCuddalorel  On  .he  coaftof  Core 

of  Devicotta     (      mandel. 

.^_  of  NegapatamJ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^_,^,^y_ 

tJovernment  of  Bombay 

R-vrALl  This  government  was  rich,  Wifh- 
GovERNMtsT  OF  B.NGAL.J  ^j:  «  •  j  i„doftan  ',  it  IS  finely 
ing,  and  populous  before  f  „^^  ^"^"P^^i  h  .^  numerous  navi- 
wateredby  the  Ganges  and  ^^^'^'^"^JT'  "vers  they  receive  :  U  is  fer- 
gable  channels,  and  the  feveral  'J^  ?^;^^  ^'^'^Vit'  naturaUUuation  is 
fu.zed  by  their  periodical  inundations  ,  -^  W  ^  ^  "  ^^  ^^^^^  ,,  ■  de- 
well  lecured  againft  foreign  -.'^,"^\^^  J^^j"^  f,'  ,,d  extenfive  waftcs  ; 
fended  bv  Uupendous  -°-^-;;;d  ^'^^Sows  and  rmpenetvable 
on  the    fouth  by  a  fea-coaft   guardea    °y  '"  r  Hoogly  ;  and  on 

woods,  where  It  is   -ceffible  only   by  t^h     Rn  e    o.^H^  ^^^^ 

the  weft,  though  move  expofed,  tliv  naiui=t  ^^^^^,1 


unhealthy  (i^.ticL,  i,  .s  a.  ^^^  fin"  o"  "?  *"'  "'>;i  '"1*^8''  '"  " 
;.nd  commercii.!  cities  in  IndoftL;"  *°  mod  „ch,   flourifting, 

GOVERNMUNT  OF  MaDr  AS   1        Ti^^  ^     1     r    rv 

are  not  only  the  want  r7con nixion  h.f '  '^'  °^^'"^  govern:.ent, 

tered  along  an  extenfive  coTTnTr^     ""^"i  r''  ^^''''  ^^^'^^^  ^'^  f-'at- 

iTOwever  have  been  enteruLld  rf  ^  "^'"^  ^^^^'^'^  ^^''^""'■s  -•  Hopes 
ingthe  bar  at  the  n.::X^'^^t::X^;V''i^  '^^.^^^^^'  ^y  re.o^" 
which  hlXs  intothe  lea  at  Devko Ua  T^  ^'  '^^'^"^  ^^''^^  Culeroon, 
ment  is  JV^^k,^,  in  the  Ja.h->  c  ^ed  If'  v^'i  '"^^  ^'^^  of  govern! 
Xuuared  without  a  harbouf  auc^  badlv  Yrf  R  !)''"  ^'^  ^"^''^^  '  ;^'  '«  ^^7 
of  200.000  Inhabit.nts.-Fo't  St  S^r,/^^^^'^^^^  ^P^ard. 

^'s  rich,  flourin.in^.  and  contauis  60  o o^^'VT•  ''■'"''7  ""^  ^"^^alore 
-MHe  northern  Circars,  at  ^  rof  thri  ^  /"/^T^^^^^- ^'''^--« 
mcrly  the  mofc    flouriih  nt    and      '  '  "'^"'^^  '^.^  ^^^^  Krif],na,  was  for- 

ti^ough  .uch  declined.  Is^am  confiS^r'    "^^   '"    ^'^^  '^^^'^'  -^ 
V     iiie  northern    Circarq    ivhi,.K  '  f"^^'   , 

country  .s  ,o,aHy  „„k„own  fo,  a  con  l,abt  ftce'^°"  '    *''''^''  ""^ 
Tapee  and  Nerbudda.      I      clpUal  ^  "^§7%™-^"^  -^  "'a.tered  by  the 

fine  harbour.-  SuK.;orthe  Tapt^^whTh  f"'  """^  ^""'^^"^  «^^  «"  ^ 
is  one  of  the  mod  rich  and  commJ      f^'  'T' ,  -"^n  indifferent  port 

..V  on  the Maiabarcoa.;!!- :::i::;^ J-— i;::"^^-.  ^ 


Dominions    „f    the    Nabob  TFy.abad 

J  Lucknow 


UoiTiinioijs 
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Dominfons  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,      comprehend     the^' 
eaflcrn  part  only  of  the  an- 
cient Carnatic. 


Arcot  on  the  Paliar  is  the  Ciipital, 
though  the  Nabobufually  refidcs  att 
Madrafs. 

Gingce,  the  flrongeft  Indian  fortrefs  in 
the  Carnatic. 

Trichinapoli  near  the   Caveri  well  for- 
titicd  in  the  Indian  manner,  was  rich 
and     populous,      containing     near 
400.000  inhabitants,  now  almoft,  ru- 
ined  by    the  numerous  iicgcs  it.  has 
fuflained. 
Scringham    Pagoda,  in  an  illand  of  the 
Caveri,  is  famons  throughout  Indof- 
tan  for  its  fan£lity,    and    has  no  Icls 
than  40,000    pricfts   who  conftantly 
refidc  here  in  voluptuour-  indolence. 
Chandegeri,    the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Narzzingua,  formerly  rich, 
powerful,  an  A   populous  ;  near  it  is 
the  famons  Pagoda  of 
Tripetti,  the  Lorretto  of  IndoRan,   the 
offerings  of  the  numerous   Pilgrims 
who  refort  hither  bring  in  an   im- 
menfe  revenue. 
Tanjore,   Madura,    and  Tinivelly   are 
the   capitals  of  fmall   ftates  of  the 
fame  name,    which   with    Marawar, 
are  dependent  on  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot. 


Territory    of     Futty      Sing 
Guicker  in  the  Soubah  of  < 
Guzerat. 

Territory    of    the  Rajah    of 
Ghod 


{ 


Amedabad 
Cambay. 

Gwalior  a  celebrated  fortrefs. 


TIPPO    SAIB's    Territories. 


Kingdom  of  Mylore 

Bednore 

Canara 

Part  of  Malabar  proper 


Scringapatam  on  the  Caveri 
Bednore  or  Plyder  Nuggar 
Mangalore 
Calicut 


Chitte'.droog,  Sanore,  Harponelly,  Roydroog,  Gooty,  Condanore, 
Canoul,  Cuddapa,  &c.  are  the  capitals  of  Territories  of  the  fame  natnc, 
which  have  been  fucccffively  conquered  by  Hyder  Ally. 

MAHRATTA    STATES    and    their    TRIBUTARIES. 

Thisextenhve  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs  or 
princes,  who  have  one  common  head  called  the  Paifhwa  or  Nana,  to 
whom  however  their  obedience  is  merely  nomir.al,  as  they  oflen  war 
againll  each  other,  and  are  feldonoiXianfederated  except  for  mutual  de- 
fence* Southern 
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c     ^t         n         1    TVT  i_     ».        fSatara  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Mali- 

;>OLithern  1  oonah  Mahrattas,  ,'  .,    n.^.         ,i„   v    ru         ,.         r    » 

.,     T^      .      .        r  n  -/i  ratta  itates,    the   1  ailhwa  at  preleni 

or  the  Territories  of  Paiui-  rj        .  «        j-  , 


11      n  J       le fides  at 

wa,    are  naturally    llrongX  poon^h 

bein2  interfered  by  the  va-  I    .  i     i      a        ^  j  irr 

•      ^'i  ,        r,/  ^     ,        Aurungabad,   Amednagur,     and  Viha- 

nous  branches  of  theGauts.  *         ?    ,  .    „     q     '. 

(_     pour,  are  in  his  lerritones. 

The  Concan  or  tra£k  between  the  Gauts  and  the  fea  is  fometimes|j 
called  the  Pirate  coaft,  as  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  celebrated  Pirate  Ant^ 
gria  and  his  fucceifors,  v.'hofe  capital  was  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gheria, 
taken  by  the  Englifh  and  Mahraltas  in  1755  ;  by  the  acquifition  of  this 
coaft  the  Mahrattas  have  become  a  maritime  power,:  and; dangeroai 
enemies  to  the  government  of  Bombay. 

fNagpour  is  the  capital. 

I'  Balafore  has  conhderable  trade 
Cuttack  on  the  Mahanda,  an  impo)  tant 
.       •  1-,,    ,  .     J       polt  which  renders  this  nrction  a  ror- 

try  is  very  little  known  to <       *^  •  1  ,  ,  ,     .1       „  •    n 

-  '  ^       midable  enemy  to  the   Britilh,    as  it 

cuts  off  the  communication  bctweeni 
the  governments  of  Bengal  and  Ma-^ 
drafs. 


Europeans. 


Northern   Fonah   Mahrattas  ^^^       ,       .         ^,  r  c-    v 

Uugein,  the  reliacncc  or  oindia 

Indoor,  the  refidence  of  Holkar 


governed     at  prcfent     by 
Sindia,  Holkar,  and  fome< 
other      lefs      confideiable 
princes. 

Territory   of  the  Soubahoff„    j     ,     1  •    ,»  •    , 

the  Deccan*  \  ^^y^^^^^^  '^  ^"^  "P'^^' 


Calpy,  the  refidence  of  Gungdar  Punt 
^  Sagur,  the  refidence  of  Ballagee. 


Country  of  the  Abdalli.  This  government,  which  includes  the  3ou- 
bah  of  Cabul,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Perfia,  was  formed  by 
Abdalla,  one  of  the  generals  cf  Thamas  Kouli  Kan.  when  on  the  death 
of  that  ufurper  his  empire  was  difmembered  :  Us  capital  is  Candahar 
in  Perfia.  «■ 

Country  of  the  Sciks  :    They   are  faid   to  confifl;   of  a   number    of 
fmall  dates  independent  of  each  other,  but  united  by  a  federal  union. 
Country  of  the  Jats  or  Getes,  very  little  known  to  Europeans, 
Country  of  Zabeda  Cawn,  an  Afguan  Rohilla. 
Territory  of  Agra  on  the  Jumna. 

Furrukabad,  or  country  of  the  Patan  Rohlllas,  on  the  Ganges,  fur- 
j^ounded  by  the  dominions  of  Oude. 
Bundelclund. 

Travan^ore  near  C.  Commorin. 

Air  and  seasons.]  'ITie  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for 
lix  months  from  the  foutb,  and  fix  from  the  north.  .  April,  May,  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  arc  exceflively  hot,  but  refrelhed  by  fca  breezes; 
.and  in  fome  dry  fcafons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  f^nds,  and 
let  them  fall  in  dry  fliowers,   are  cxccflivelv   difagrecablc.    The  Eng- 

lilh, 

*  Adoni  is  (Jependant  on  the  Soubah- 
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H{h,  and  confequently  the  Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  al  Indof' 
tan,  are  commonly  feized  with  fome  illnels,  fuch  as  flux  or  fever,  in 
their  different  appearances  ;  but  when  properly  treated,  cfpecially  if 
the  patients  arc  abllemious,  they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy. 
About  tlic  end  of  June,  a  fouth-weft  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the 
fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which,  with  continual  rains,  la^  four 
months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene  upon  the  coall  of  Coromandel 
(the  we'ftcrn  and  eaftern  coafts  being  fo  denominated.)  Towards  the 
■  endof  Oftoher,  the  rainy  feafon,  and  tlie  change  of  the  monfoon  be- 
gins on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  which  being  dcOitute  of  good  harbours, 
renders  it  extremely  dangeious  for  fliips  to  remain  there,  duiin-i  that 
time;  and  to  this  is  owing  the  periodical  returns  of  the  Englifli  (hip- 
ping'to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  air  is  naturally  hot  in 
this  peninfula,'bLit  is  refreflied  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  ev.ry  12 
hours  ;  that  is  from  midnight  to  noon  it  blows  off  the  land,  when  it  is 
intolerably  hot,  and  during  the  other  twelve  hours  from  the  fea, 
which  laft  proves  a  great  refrefhment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft. — 
The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  their  quadrupeds,  fifh,  fowl,  and 
noxious  creatures  and  infefts. 

Mountains.]  At  C.  Camorin  commences  a  range  of  ftcep  and  lof- 
ty mountains,  called  the  Gauts  or  Gettes,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  afl'umes  various  names  as  it  advances  northward  : 
Thefe  mountains  rife  abruptly  from  the  low  Country  on  the  weft,  like 
a  ftupendoLjs  wall,  that  fupports  a  vaft  extent  of  fertile  and  populous 
plains,  whicii  are  fo  much  elevated  as  to  render  the  air,  though  in  the 
torrid  Zone,  cool  and  pleafant.  Indoftan  is  fepatated  from  the  countries 
that  ejiviron  it  to  tlie  northward  by  feveral  ranges  of  ftupendous 
mountains  that  bave  no  general  appellation,  but  are  diftinguifhed  by 
various  names,  in  different  parts  :  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  are 
the  mountains  Hindoo-Koh,  the  ancient  Paropamifus  and  Indian  Cau- 
cafus,  on  the  confines  of  Perfia  and  Independent  Tartary.  The  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  on  the  confines  of  that  country  are  very  lofty,  and 
conncfted  with  others  farther  north,  of  fuch  great  height,  that  they 
are  fuppolcd  the  higheft  in  Afia. 

Rivers.]  Of  the  rivers  of  Indoftan  three  far  exceed  the  reft  in 
magnitude  and  utility  ;  tlie  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampocter. 
The  Indus,  called  Sindeh  by  the  Natives,  iffues  from  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo-Koh,  aud  foon  becoming  navigable  is  called  the  River  of  At- 
tock  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral  fine,  navigable 
t-ivers,  but  none  in  the  lower,  where  it  croftes  a  flat,  open  country,  and 
falls  into  the  Arabian  fea,  by  feveral  channels,  the  chief  of  which 
is  called  the  River  of  Mehran.  Thefe  channels  form  and  interfeft  a 
large  triangular  ifland  v/hich  they  fertilize  by  their  periodical  inunda- 
tions. The  principal  rivers  it  receives  are  the  Behat,  or  Hydalpes, 
and  the  Hyphafis,  which  formed  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  conquefts 
of  Alexander. 

The  Ganges,  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  iffues  from  Ken- 
tailTc,  one  of  the  vaft  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about 
750  miles,  through  mountainous  regions  little  known,  enters  Indoftan 
at  the  Defile  of  Kupeie,  fuppofed  by  the  natives  to  be  its  fource  ;  from 
hence  tins  fine  liver  (which  is  revered  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  deity  that 

Dd  is 
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is  to  wafh  away  all  their  flains,  and  who  fay  that  it  flows  from  the  hair 
of  Mahadeo)  pafles  through  delightful  plains,  with  a  firiooth  navigable 
flrcam,   from  cue  to  three  nnilcs  wide,    during    the   remainder  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  13,50  miles,  to  the  hay  of  Bengal,  into  which  it     , 
falls  by  two  larger,  and  a  multitude  of  lelTer  channels,  that  form  and  in-  ^ 
terfcft  a  large  triangular  illand,  whofe  bale  at  the   fea  is  near  200  miles 
in  extent.     The  entire  coutfe  of  the  Ganges  is  2  loo  miles,    and  is  to 
that  of  the  Thames  as  9y  lo  1.     The   navigation  of  the  eaftern  branch 
being  dangerous  is  little  frequented.     The  weftern  branch,   called  the 
little  Ganges,    or  R.  of  Hoogly,  is  navigable  by   large   fhips,    and  moft, 
^enerallv  frequented.  The  Ganges  receives  11  rivers, fomcof  which  are 
equal  to  the   Rhine,  and  none  interior  to  the  Thames,    in   England. 
The  learned  among  the  Hindoos,  have  compofed  volumes  in  praife  of 
thele  w.^ters,  all  parts  of  whicli  tiiey  coniider  as  holy  ;  but  fome  parti-    ; 
cular  parts  are  efteemed  more  fo  than  others.     I'eople  of  high  rank    | 
liave  tl:e  water  of  the  Ganges  brought  to  them  from  vail   dillances,    it    \ 
being  thought  nccclfary  to   the    performance   of  fome   religious  rites. 
The  water  of  the  Ganges  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages,    not  only  for 
its  fanftity,  but  alf>  on  account  of  its  fiveetnefs,  lightnefs,  and  whole- 
fornenefs,  and  becaufe  it  docs  not  bcco:nc  putrid  though  kept  for  years. 
The   Burrampooter,  is  called  Sanpoo  in  the  upper  part  of  itscourle. 
This  rival  filler  of  the  Ganges  iffues  from  the  fame  mountains  that  give 
birth  to  that  river;  but  taking  a  contrary  diretlion  through  Thibet, winds 
to  the  Ibuth  v/eft.t  hi  oughAHamjand  enter  inglndofl  an, flows  to  the  foutli, 
afluracs  thenameeof  Megna,  and  joins  the  weilern  branch  of^he  Ganges, 
with  an  immenfe  bodyof  waler,cqual  if  not  luperior  to  theGangesitfelf. 
Thefe  two  noble  Rivers  when  they  approach  the   fea,    divide   into 
fuch  a  multitude,  of  channels,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  navigable 
flreams,  that  a  tra£t  of  country,  nearly  equal  to  Great  firitain  in  extent, 
enjoys  by  their  means  the  fined  inland  navigation  that    can    be   con- 
ceived,   and  which  gives  confl;ant  employment   to  30. coo    boatmen  : 
Thefe  channels  are  lo  numerous  that  very  few  places  in  this  tradl  arc 
even  in  the  dry  feafon  25  miles  from  a  navigable   flream  ;  and   in   the 
fealbn  of  the  periodical  rains,    they  oveiflow  their  banks  to  the  depth 
of  30  feet,  and  form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  foil  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  ico  miles. 

Population,    inhabitants,    1        The    Mahometans    (fays    Mr. 
RiiLiGiON  AND  GOVERNMENT.  J    Ormc)   who  aie  Called  Moors,   of 
lndofl:an,  are  computed  lo  be  about  ten  millions,  and  the  Indians  about 
;m  hundred  millions. 

The  original  inhabitants  «f  India  are  called  Gentoos  ;  or,  as  others 
call  them,  Hindoos,  and  the  countiy  Hindooflan.  ThcA' pretend  that  ■<' 
Brumm.a,  who  was  their  legifl^tor  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was 
inferior  only  to  God,  znd  that  he  exillcd  many  thoufand  years  before 
our  account  of  the  creation.  Thia  Brunima,  probably,  was  fome  great 
and  good  genius,  whole  beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan  legiflators, 
led  his  people  and  their  pofterity  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  The 
Bramins  (for  fotheGcnloo  priefts  a,re  called) pretend  that  he  bequeath- 
ed to  them  a  book  called  the  Vidam,  containing  his  doftrines  and  in- 
flitutJons  ;  and  that  though  the  original  is  lofl,  thev  are  ftill  polfefied 
of  a  facred  commentary  upon  it,  called  the  Shahllali,  which  is  written 
in  the  Shanfcrita  language,  now  a  dead  language,  and  known  only  to 
the  Bramins,  who  lludy  it,  even  as  our  facred  fcriptures  are  written  in 
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Greek  and  Hebrew.  But  whet'  cr  that  language  was  originally  HifFer- 
eiit  from  that  of  the  country,  or  whetlier  it  has  only  now  become  unin- 
telligible to  the  people,  through  that  change  which  is  inciderU  to  all 
living  languages,  is  not  \Vcll  known.* 

The  foundation  of  Hrumman's  doftrine  conftfled  in  the  belief  of  a  Su- 
preme Hcing,  who  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior, 
and  fome  inferior  to  man  ;  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
flatc  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  which  is  to  confift  of  a  Irarifmigra- 
tion  into  different  bodies,  according  to  the  lives  they  have  led  in  their 
prcexiftcnt  ftate.  From  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  th?t  the 
Pythagorean  metemplychofis  look  its  rife  in  India.  The  necefiity  of 
inculcating  this  fublime,  but  otherwife  complicated  doftrine,  into  the 
lower  lanks,  induced  the  Rramins.  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
their  doftrines,  to  have  recourfe  to  ienfible  reprefentations  of  the  Deity 
and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that  the  original  dotbines  of  Brumma  have  de- 
generated to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the  worfhip  of  difl^^ercnt  ani- 
mals, and  various  images,  and  of  the  mofl  hideous  figures,  delineated  or 
carved.  Wooden  images  are  placed  in  all  their  temples,  and  on  cer- 
tain feflivals  are  exhibited  in  the  high  roads  and  in  the  ftreets  of  towns. 
The  human  figures,  with  elephants  heads,  which  are  the  ohjedls  of  their 
devotion,  have  many  hands,  and  are  enormouily  corpulent. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into  four 
jrreat  tribes.  The  lirll  and  moft  noble  tribe  are  the  Bramins,  who  alone 
can  officiate  in  the  pricfthood,  likd  the  Jewifli  tribe  of  Levi.  They 
are  not,  however,  excluded  from  government,  trade,  or  agriculture, 
though  they  are  Itriflly  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices  by  their 
laws.  The  fecond  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according  to  their 
ongiual  inPuitution,  ought  lo  be  all  military'  men  ;  but  thev  frequently 
follow  other  profctTions.  The  third  is  the  tribe  of  Beife,  who  are 
chiefly  merchants,  bankers,  and  banias  or  fliopkcepers.  The  fourth 
tribe  is  that  of  Sudder,  who  ought  to  be  menial  fervants  ;  and  they  are 
incapable  of  raifing  themfelves  'o  any  fuperior  rank.  If  any  one  of 
them  fnould  be  excommunicated  from  any  of  the  four  tribes,  he  and 
liis  pofterity  are  for  ever  fliut  out  fro.m  the  fociety  of  every  body  in  the 
nation,  excepting  that  of  the  Ilarrl  caft,  who  are  held  in  utter  detefta- 
tioh  by  all  the  other  tribes,  antl  are  employed  only  in  the  meaneft  and 
vilcft  offices.  This  circumflance  renders  excomniunication  fo  dread- 
ful, that  any  Hindoo  will  fuffer  the  torture,  and  even  death  itfelf,  ra- 
ther than  deviate  from  one  article  of  his  faith. 

Befides  thib  divifion  into  tribes,  the  Gentoos  are  ?.lfo  fubdivided  into 
cajis,  or  fmaller  clalTes  and  tribes  ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there 
are  eighty  four  of  thefe  cafts,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  there  was  a 
fjeater  jiumber.  Ihe  order  of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  cafts,  in  a  par- 
ticular cily  or  piovlnce,  is  generally  indifputably  decided.  The  In- 
dian of  an  inferior  would  think  himfelf  honoured  by  adopting  the  cuf- 
toms  of  a  fupjlrior  caft  ;  but  this  laft  would  give  battle  fooner  than 
not  vindicate  its  prerogatives  :  The  inferior  receives  the  viftuals  pre- 
pared by  a  fuperior  caft  with  rtfpeft,  but  the  fupenor  will  not  partake 
of  a  meal  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior  caft. 
Their  marriages  are  circumlcribed  by  the  fame  barriers  as  the  reft  of 
their  intercourfes  ;  and  hence,  betides  the  national  phyfiognomy,  the 
members  of  each  caft.  preferve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  resemblance  to  one 
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another.  7  here  are  forae  cafls  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  others 
as.  remarkable  for  their  uglinefs.  The  mo{l  ftriking  features  in  the 
chaiaftcr  of  the  Hindoos,  are  their  fuperftition,  and  veneration  for 
the  inflitutions  and  tenels  of  thcLr  forefathers. 

In  India,  the  dominion  of  religion  extends  to  a  thoufand  particulars, 
Avhich  in  other   countries  are  governed  either  by  the  civil  laws,   or  by 
tafte,  cuiloin,  or  fafiiion.      Drcfs,    food,   the   common   intcrcourfes   of 
life,  marriages,  profellions,    all   are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  religion. 
.There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  that  is  not  regulated  by   fuperftition.      It 
prefcribes  rules  of  conduft  in  all  circuinlhnces  and  fituations  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  almoft  fo  trifling   or  minute  as  to  be  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  indiflFcrence.     The  original  government  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
in  reality  an  hierarchy  :  for   among  that  religious   people,  the  higheft 
authority  was  polfeffed  by  the  prietlhood,  or  the  Bramin  cad.     Nor  is 
it  in  tl:is  inftance  only,  that  we  find  a  refemblance  between  the  natives 
of  India   and  them.     Not  only  were  the  governments  of  both  nations 
hierarchical,   but  in   both  there  was  a  vaft  variety   of  religious  obfer- 
vances  and  ceremonies  extending  to  many  particulars,  which  in  other 
countiies  are  matters  of  choice  or  of  indifference  ;  and  both  entertain- 
ed the  moft  profound  refpeft  and  veneration  for  their  anceftors.     All 
thecaft  acknowledge  tlieBramins  for  their  priefls,  and  from  them  derive 
their  belief  of  the  tranfmigralion  ;  which  leads  many  of  them  to  afQift 
themfelves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly.  although  occafioned  by  inadvert- 
ence.    But  the  greater  number  of  cafls  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  eat,  al- 
thougii  very  fparingly,  both  of  lini  and  flefli  •,  but,  like  the  Jews,   not 
of  all  kinds  indifferently.     The  food  of  the  Hindoos  is  fimple,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  rice,    ghee,   which  is  a  kuid  of   imperfeft   butter,    milk, 
vegetables,  and  oriental  fpices  of  diHerent  kinds,  but  chiefly  what  is 
called  in  the  Eaft,   chilly,   and  in  the  Weft,    green  or   Cayen,  pepper. 
The  warrior  caft,  may  eat  of  the  flefn  of  goats,    mutton,   and  poultry. 
Other  fuperior   cafts  may  eat  poultry  and  fiflr  ;  but   the   inferior  cafts 
are  prohibited   from  eating  flel'h  or  fifli   of  any  kind.     Their  greateft 
luxury,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  the   richeft  fpiceries  and   perfumes,  of 
which  the  great  people  are  very  lavifli,  and  which  grow  almoft  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  their  gardens.     Tiiey  edeem  milk  the  purcft  of  foods,  be- 
caufe  they  think  it  partakes  of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  neftar  of 
their  gods,  and  becaufe  they  eifeem  the  cow  itfelf  almoft  like  a  divinity. 
Their  manners  are  gentle  ;  their  happinefs  coniifts  in  the  folaces  of  a 
domeftic  life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion,  that  matrimony" is 
an  indifpenfable   duty    in   every   man,  who   does  not  entirely  feparate 
himfelf  from  tlie  wGrld   from  a  principle  of  devotion.     Their  religion 
alfo  permits  them   to  have  feveral  wives  ;  but  tliey  feldom  have  more 
than  one  :   And  it  has  been  obierved,  that  their  wives  are  diftinguiflied 
bv  a  decency  of  demeanour,  a  fblicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  fidelity 
to  their   vov/s,  which  might  do   honour  to  human   nature  in  the  moft 
civilized  countries.     The  amufements  of  the  Hindoos  conlift  in  going 
to  their  pagodas,  in  aflifting  at  religious  fhews,  and  in  fulfilling  a  vari- 
ety of  ceremonies  prefcribed  to   ti.em  bv  the  Bramins.     Their  religion 
fcems  to  forbid  them  to  quit   their  own  fliores,*  nor  do  they  want  any 

thing 

*  The  Ccntoos  are  perfuaded,  that  tlie   waters  of  the  three  great  rivers,  Ganges,  Killna, 
and  Indus,  have  the  facrcd  virrue  of  puiiiyirg  thofc  who   bathe  i;i  them,  fiom  al!  pollutions 
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thing  from  abroad.  They  miglu,  therefore,  have  lived  in  much  lian- 
uillity  and  happincfs,  if  olliers  Iiad  hiokcd  on  them  with  the  fame  iri- 
ifFeience  with  which  they  regard  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foldicrs,  are  commonly  called  Rajah-poots,  or  pci  fnns  c^dccndcd 
from  rajahs,  andrcfidc  chiefly  in  1  ho  northern  provinces,  and  arc  generally 
more  fair-complexioned  than  the  people  of  the  iouthcrn  provinces', 
who  are  quite  black.  Thcfc  r^jah-poots  arc  a  rohu ft,  hrave,  faithful 
people,  and  enter  into  the  fcrvice  of  thofe  who  will  pay  them  ;  but 
when  their  leader  falls  in  battle',  they  think  that  their  engagements  to 
liim  are  finifhed,  and  thev  run  off  the  field  without  any  ftain  upon 
their  reputation. 

The  cullom  of  women  burning  themfclvcs,  upon  the  death  of  their 
hufbands,  ftill  continues  to  be  praftifed  among  fome  of  high  caft  and 
condition,  though  much  lefs  frequently  than  formcily,  and  it  is  faid, 
that  the  liraminsnow  do  not  encourage  it. 

One  particular  clafs  of  women  are  allowed  to  be  openly  proftituted  : 
Thefc  are  the  fa:r!Ous  dancing  girls.  Their  attitudes  and  movements 
are  very  eafy,  and  not  ungracefi.l.  Their  perfons  are  delicately  form- 
ed, gaudily  decorated,  and  highly  perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of 
wanton  attitudes,  they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance,  a  fran- 
tic lafcivioufncfs  themfclvcs,  and  communicate,  by  a  natural  contagion, 
the  moft  voluptuous  delires  to  the  beholders. 

The  Gentoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  their 
public  works  and  conveniences,  as  the  Chincfe  ;  and  remarkably  hon- 
eft  and  humane  :  There  fcarcely  is  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  In- 
doftan,  though  the  diamond  merchants  travel  without  dcfenfive  weap- 
ons. According  to  a  late  writer,  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Perfians, 
Tartars,  and  adjoining  nations,  who  have  inhabited  Indoftan  fince  it 
was  invaded  by  Tamerlane,  though  of  different  nations,  veligions.  laws, 
and  cuftoms,  poftefs  neverthelefs,  in  equal  degrees,  hofpitality.  politc- 
nefs,  and  addrefs.  In  refinement  and  eafe  ihey  are  fuperior  to  any  peo- 
ple to  the  wcRward  of  them.  In  politenels  aiid  addrefs,  in  griceful- 
nefs  of  deportment,  and  Ipeech,  an  Indian  is  as  much  fuperior  !<>  a 
Frenchman  of  falhion.  as  a  French  courtier  is  to  a  Dutch  burgo-mafier 
of  Dort.  A  Frenchman's  eafe  is  mixed  with  forward  fauiiiiai  ity,  wilh 
confidence,  and  felf-conceit  ;  but  the  Hindoos,  cfpecially  thofe  of  ihc 
liigher  cafts,  are  in  their  demeanour  eafy  and  unconftrained,  ftill  more 
than  even  a  French  courtier,  and  their  calc  and  freedom  is  referved, 
modeft,  and  refpedtful. 

Their  perfons  are  ftraight  and  elegant,  their  limbs  finely  proportion- 
ed, their  lingers  long  and  tapering,  their  countenances  open  and  plc.if- 
ant,  and  their  features  exhibit  the  moft  delicate  lines  of  beauty  in  the 
females,  and  in  the  males  a  kind  of  manly  foftnefs.  Their  walk  and 
gait,  as  well  as  their  whole  deportment,  is  in  the  hi?heft  degree  grace- 
ful.    The  dreis  of  the   men    is    a  kind  of  clofc-bodied  TOwn,  like  onr 

women's 
and  fins.  This  religious  idea  feems  to  he  founded  on  a  piintip'e  of  policy,  .ind  intended  to 
rellrain  tiie  natives  (rem  migratins;  into  dilbnt  countries  ;  for  it  is  rtm.irkable,  tliat  tl'ie 
fjcred  rivers  are  fo  fituatcd,  that  there  is  not  any  part  of\lie  India  where  the  inhabitants 
may  not  h.ivc  ;mi  opportunity  Of  \v.i(hing  away  tlieir  fins,  'the  CJanges,  which  rifcs  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  with  its  ditfercnt  brinchcs,  runs  through  the  kingdom  of  fi<Tigal, 
Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Oude,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Delhi,  r.nd  Lahore. 
The  Cutna  divides  tiie  Carnatic  fom  Golconda.iiid  runs  througli  Vihaporc  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  Deccan.  And  the  Indus,  bounding  the  Guzarat  proviucti,  fepirates  laJoftan 
trom  the  dominions  of  Pcrliu. 
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\votnen's  gowrr;,  and  wide  trowfers,  refembling  pettJcoats,  reaching 
down  to  their  flippers.  Such  of  the  women  as  appeaV  in  public,  have 
fliawls  over  their  heads  and  fhoulders,  {hoit  clofe  jackets,  and  the  tight 
drawers  v^hich  come  down  to  their  ankles.  Mence  the  drefs  of  the 
men  gives  them,  in  the  eyes  of  European.-,  an  appearance  of  effeminacy  ; 
whereas  that  of  the  women  will  appear  rather  mafciiline  :  Such  is  the 
influence  of  habit  and  cuflom  on  fentiments  ;  an  influence  which  ex- 
tends to  matters  of  tafl^e,  and  to  objetl;s  of  higher  importance. 

Their  houfes  cover  much  ground,  $nd  have  fpacious  galleries  and 
accommodations  of  various  kinds.  The  apartments  are  fmall,  and  the 
furniture  not  very  elegant,  if  we  except  the  rich  Perfian  carpets.  The 
grandeur  of  their  palaces  conflfls  in  baths,  perfumes,  temples,  gods,  and 
harams.  The  harams  or  zenanas,  that  is,  the  reudences  of  the  women, 
are  removed  from  the  front  of  the  houfe,  and  lighted  only  from  a  fquare 
fpace  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  building.  The  appaiel  of  the  wom- 
en is  inconceivably  rich  ;  they  have  jewels  on  their  fingers  and  about 
their  necks,  and  alfo  in  their  ears  and  noflrils,  with  bracelets  on  their 
wrifls  and  arms,  and  around  their  ankles. 

The  -temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  are  fl;upendous  but  difguflful 
flone  buildings,  erefted  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  direftion  of  the 
Bramins.  If  the  Bramins  are  mafters  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience, 
they  frequently  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  pro^'it  from  their  ignorant  vo- 
taries. l\ir.  Scrafton  fays,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes  ; 
and  that  judicial  aflirology  is  To  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the 
year  is  taken  up  with  unluckv  days  ;  tlie  head  afirologer  beincr  always 
coniulted  m  tneir  councils.  The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage 
thofe  fuperflitions,  and  look  upon  all  the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  indufliy 
as  belonging  to  ihemf'^lvcs.  Though  the  Gentoos  are  entirely  pafTive 
under  all  their  opprefiipns,  and  by  their  ftate  of  exifl.ence,  the  practice 
of  thcir  religion,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food,  have  nothing  of  that 
rcfcntment  in  their  nature  that  animates  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  yet  they 
arc  (ufceptiblc  of  avarice,  and  fometimcs  bury  their  money,  and  rather 
than  difcover  it,  put  themfclves  to  death  by  poifon  or  otherwife.  This 
praflice,  which  it  feems  is  not  uncommon,  accounts  for  the  vafl.  fcarci- 
ty  of  (ilver  that  till  of  late  prevailed  ui  Induftan. 

The  reafons  above  mentioned  account  likewife  for  their  being  lefs 
under  the  ir:fluencs  of  their  pafllons  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.  'Ihe  perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them 
but  little  nouvifhment  ;  and  their  marrying  early,  the  mal;e  before 
fourteen,  and  tlieir  women  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  keeps  them 
low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at 
thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  on  the  decay  at  eighteen  :  At 
twenty-five  they  have  all  «be  marks  of  old  age.  We  arc  not  therefore  lo 
wonder  at  their  being,  foon  fli-angeis  to  all  perfonal  exertion  and  vig- 
our of  mind:  And  whatever  m.av  be  the  caufe,  a  recent  traveller 
among  them,  obferves,  it  is  certain,  that  death  is  regarded  with  lefs  hor- 
ror in  India  than  in  anv  other  country  in  the  wcild.  The  origin  and 
the  end  of  all  thing.;,  f^y  the  philofophcrs  of  India  of  the  pi'efent  times, 
»s  a  vacuum.  A  ii.^te  of  repofe  is  the  flate  of  grciien.  perfeftion  ;  and 
this  is  the  (late  after  which  a  wife  man  afpires.  It  is  better,  fay  the 
Hindoos,  to  'Cn  than  to  walk,  and  to  fletp  ih.-»n  to  wake  ;  but  dtath  is 
the  bcft  of  ail.     According  to  the  Gciitoo  )a\v:>^  criminals  fcntenced  to 

death 
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death  arc  not  to  be  ftranglcd,  fuffocaterl  or  P-^^""^'  ''''^'.^  ^J.^"' °,^ 
bvthefword;  betaufc,  without  an  ell uhon  of  blood,  malcfaaors  arc 
KppoflTto  die  with' all  thcT  fms  about  them  ;  but  the  fhcddtng  of 
their  blood,  it  is  Ihouj^ht,  expiates  tlieir  crimes. 

The  Mahometans,  wlio,  in  Indoftan,  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Pc.r,an 
Turk.fh,   Arabic,    a'nd   other   extraaions      ^^^  ^^%^^^^Z^ 
rel^ns  of  the  caliphs  of   liagad,   to  invade  IndoaaM        ^  ^^  ^i-eti ated 
L  f  u-  as  Delhi   wh>ch  thcv  made  their  capital,      fhcy  failed  colonies 
^n  fovera  Id  laces  whofe  deVcci^^^  are    called  Pytans  ;  but  their  em- 

"  r^w  s  oVci'  I'own  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  ,hc  Mogul  govern- 
St  whkh  P  1  iubfias.  Thofe  pr'inccs  bein.  Rria  Mahometans,  re. 
^iv  d  under  their  protcdion  all  that  profcllcd  the  (ainc  re  ■8-r,  and 
who  beina  a  brave,  adive  ceopl.,  counterbalanced  the  numbei.  of  the 
^adves  Thev  ai-;  faid  to'have  introduced  the  divdion  of  provinces 
"rei  which  they  apoolnled  foubadars  ;  and  thoe  provinces,  c.ch  of 
Xh  might  be  ft- led  an  empire,  were  fubdividcd  into  naboblh.ps  ; 
::  hnaS^^b  beingimmediately  Lcou.table  tohis  foul^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

cefsof.ime  became  almofl  independent  ^"  ^^^  ^'^P^'"  'I '  te  Th^ 
called,  the  .Great  Mogul,  upon  their  paying  him  an  animal  ^r  cute  The 
vaftrefcrt  of  Perfun  and  Tartar  tribes  has  hkew.fc  (Ireiigthened  the 
Mhometan  government  :  l^.t  it  is  obfcrvable,that  in  two  or  three  gen. 
cr '-ions  tl  J  progeny  of  all  thofe  adventurers,  who  brought  no  ung 
:Xhc:n  but^hca-  -horles   and  their  fwords,  degenerated  into  all  th. 

eaftern  indolence  and  fenfuality.  .   a  r      ,., 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  M.rattas  at  prefent  make  the  g-'^^teft  figure 
They  commonly  fcrve  onborfcback,  and,  when  ^     --■--^;;^-  ^^^^^ 
have  b-en  knovvn  to  gfvc  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  1  hough  they 
re  ort  nally  C;entoJ,.  yet  they  are  of  bold,  ,a.ve  fpir.t,  and  pay  grea 
re fpedUo  the  principles  of  their  religion.   ^^^   Sc^"^^-"/^)]'   '^'f  H; 
Wfl  omctans  ir  Moors  are  generally  of  lo  dctef^able  a  charatter  tha  he 
,v>v  r  knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions   and  thofe  were  among  the 
Ta'    r  and  Pei  (ian  ofhcers  of  the  army.     Thefe  are  void,  wc  are  told 
otCery  principle  even  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  ,f  they  have  a  vir- 
tue Tfs  a^  api?.arance  of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  onlv  ;  f o r 
while  thev  ai^'  drinking  with    and   embracing  a  fnend,    they  w.     ftab 
Tim    o  the  heart.     But  ft  is  probable  that  thefe  repre  cntations  of  then 
moral  depravity  are  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  u  uth. 

The  manaer  of  drinking  among   the  Centoos  is  /'^-'-"■^^^^  %  J,^^7 

,cl  iiu.uny  avoid  touching  the  veffcl  that  contains  the  liquor  with  the  r 

pf  nd  pour  it  into  the-r  mouths,    holding  the  bottle,  or  other  veffel 

at^lenft  at^foofs  dif^ance.     Their  idea  i^  that  they  would  be  polluted 

bvf^agnat in.  water.    Thev  will  drink  from  a  pump,  or  of  any  running 

^^T'd^ r?r  ob[^v^::^;cording  to  the  Gentoo  conlli^ion,  larid 
(h:u>esand-ga;densc.cept.^i;n.^r.^e^^ 

the  communitv.  in    the  ievcral  vuiagcs  ,  t-^  '  '  •    r 

with  d^eir  refoeaive  public  officers,  as  the  headman  to  execute  juf- 
d  e  hecoiicopoly,to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  village.;  the  com- 
neteV  fmith,  barber  dottor.  aRrologer  c^:c  1  he  grounds  are  cut- 
vated  by  the  community,  and  the  produce  floated  ou  in  certain  pio- 
iortionltoall.  One  is  allotted  to  the  Pagodas  and  bramins,  one  to 
Fhe  go vcrnmeat,   another  to   the  public   oihccrs,  one  to  the  rcpair^.f 
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tanks,  or  refervoirs  of  water  auA  thp   v^A  j;a  -l   .   j 

ill  ares.  '  ^'''"''''''^'0 .    '^y  ^aiming  the  circar,  or  government 

cers,  either  civil  or  ^niiitary  It  TJl  T.t  f  T  '"^°"f '^  greatoffi- 
throw  of  Mahomet  Shah^'by  kZl  xt n  '  1°"^"'  '^'"'  '.'^'.  ""'^- 
great  a  diminution  of  the  mpedal  J'ho  "ivllfth^'r  '  k'".^'^  ""/  ^" 
bobs  became  abfolu.e  in  their  own  "^^""'-^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^'^'''hs  and  na- 
r.ot  alter  the  fundamemal  lawsof  prop^^^^^^^  Though  they  could 

bZr  and  naU'lZthTr  M^^m^  "'  '^'  '"'^^''""^'  *^^^'  ^- 
toos  themfelves,   and   fome  eve  ^oT' he    fr^"""""' ^"P^^^^  ^'^  ^en- 

their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelties      uVon  th.""h"?'  "  '^'  "^'"^^^"'-^  ^"^^ 

n.urder7aeLt  'ommit'd  witi  '-P'""'-'  aflairtnations  and  other 
they  can  be  in  no  wo'fT  ftate  o'ncel^^T'^'';']'  P^^P'^'  "^^  ^"''- 
revolutions  of  ROvnnment     VtL     K    ^''^'^^^'/^^  very  little  in  the 

lucceffes  of  the  Ingl  rin  indlS  r  T^  "f'T  T'"^  ^^^ ''^^^ 
tation,  may  perceive    that  all  tl  c-      -^^  ,''''^^'''  ^'"^."^  »'^'«  '"^P'-^fen- 

pinion,  .efe^BHn,  .,«  „f  „■  „  00^;^ '-I'lllrnf  r,' t  "e™; 

»  faaory  ihere,  but  ,l,e  En^lil!,  have  none'  '^""''   ''"' 

ficenceof  theEart     luiUkLcf  ,  ^'^   ^^^'^   *'^"al   magm- 

i^aic.    lis  Uables formerly  contaiued  1 2,000  hovfes.  brought 
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from  Arabia,  Pcrfia,  and  Tartary  ;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  for- 
age is  burnt  up  by  the  heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  caft,  thefe 
horfes  ate  faid  to  be  fed  in  the  m<Mning  with  bread,  butler,  and  fugar, 
anvd  in  the  evening  with  rice-milk  properly  prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sindy,  is  a  large  city  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a 
plague  which  happened  there  in  1699,  carried  off  above  80.000  of  its 
manufafturcrs  in  (ilk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  palanquins,  which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which 
the  great  men  all  over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  repofe 
when  they  appear  abroad.  They  are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will 
trot  along,  morning  and  evening  40  miles  a  day  ;  10  being  iifually  hir- 
ed, who  carry  tire  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  Thouoh  a  pa- 
lanquin is  dear  at  Hr!l  cofl,  yet  the  porters  may  be  hired  for  nine  or 
ten  Ihillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  thcmfelves. — 
The  Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous  for  its  fine  carp 
fifli. 

Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields 
excellent  iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inliabitants,  by  'their  fuuatioa  are 
enabled  to  deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  60,000 
horfes.  The  capital  is  Moultan,  about  800  miles,  by  the  couric  of  the 
river,  from  the  fea. 

The  province  of  CafRmere,  being  furrounded  with  mountains,  is 
difficult  of  accefs,  but  when  entered,  it  appears  to  be  the  paradife  of 
the  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  villages,  to  be  fiorcd  \v'ith. 
cattle  and  game,  without  any  beafls  of  prey.  The  capital  (Caffimerc) 
ftands  by  a  large  lake  ;  and  both  fexes,  the  women  efpccially,  are  al- 
mofl  as  fair  as  the  Europeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  witty  and  ingenious. 

The  pi  o\'i  nee  and  city  of  Labor  formerlymade  a  great  figure  in  the  Indian 
liifiory,  and  is  (lill  one  of  the  largeft  and  fined  provinces  in  the  Indies, 
producing  the  befl:  fugarsof  any  in  Ind;)fl.an.  Its  capital  was  once 
about  nine  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  little  of 
the  provinces  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Eekar,  and  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in 
comr.on  with  the  other  provinces  of  Indodan,  excepting  that  they 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardv  race  of  men,  who  feem  never  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  though  they  fubmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an  eafy  in- 
dependent ftate.  In  fome  of  thofe  provinces  many  of  the  European 
fruits,  plants,  and  flowers  thrive,  as  in  their  native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  mod  interefting 
to  an  Englifh  reader.  Its  natural  fituation,  (as  defcribed  by  Major 
Rennel.  late  furveyor-general  in  Bengal)  is  fingularly  happy  with  )'e- 
fpeft  to  fecurity  from  the  attack  of  foreign  encm.ics.  On  the  north 
and  eatl  it  has  no  warlike  neighbours,  and  has  moreover  a  formida- 
ble barrier  of  mountains,  rivers,  or  extenfive  wafles  towards  thofe' 
quarters,  fhould  an  enemy  dart  up.  On  the  fouth  is  a  fea  coad  guard- 
ed by  fhailows  and  impenetrable  woods,  and  with  only  one  port, 
which  is  of  difficult  accefs,  in  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Only  on  the 
wed,  can  an  enemy  be  apprehended,  but  there  the  natural  barrier  is 
ftrong,  and  with  its  population  and  rcfources,  and  the  ulual  propor- 
tion of  Britifh  troops,  Bengal  might  bid  defiance  to  any  part  of  In- 
dollan  which  was  inclined  to  become  its  enemy.  It  is  confidered  as 
the  dorchoufe  of  the  Ead  Indies.  Its  feitility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt 
after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile  j    and  the  produce  of  its  foil   con- 

fifts 
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fifts  of  rice,  fugar-canes,   corn.    fefarDum,  fmall  mulberry,  and   other 
trees.     "  Moil  of  the  rivers  of  Bengal,"  lays  the  author  of  Ayeen  Ak- 
beri-y,  '=  have  their  banks  cultivated  with  rice,    of  which  the;e  are  a 
variety  of  fpecies.     The  foil  is  lb  fertile  in  fome   places,    that  a  hngle 
gram  of  nee  will  yield  a  meafurc  of  2  or  3  Seer.     Some  lands  will  pro- 
duce three  crop^s  in  a  year.     Vegetation  is  here    fo   extremely  quick, 
that  as  faft  as  the  water  rifes,  the  plants  of  rice  grow  above  it,    fo  that 
the  e,.r  is  never  above  it.     Men  of  experience  affirm  that  a  fingle  ftalk 
will  grow  fix  cubits  in  one  liight."      (Aveen  Akberry.)      Its  calicoes,, 
filks,  falt-pctre,  lakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet,  go  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  provifions  here  are  in  vaft  plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap,  efpecial- 
ly  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.     The  country  is  interfeftcd  by  canals  cut 
out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  ;  and  extends  near   100 
leagues  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  full   of  cities,    towns,    villages,  and 
caftles.  '  ^    ' 

^  In  Bengal,  the  worfliip  of  the  Gcntoos  is  praaifed  in  its  greatefl;  pu- 
rity ;  and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their 
magnificent  pagodas  or  temples.  The  women,  notwithftandina  thei;- 
religion,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  L.fcivious  and  enticing.  " 

The  principal  Englilh  faftory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called 
Ion  Vv/iUiam  :     It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Hooglv,    the  moft  wefterly 
branch  of  the   Ganges.     The  fort  itfelf  is  faid  to'be  irrecrular,  and  un- 
tenable againft  difciphned  troops  ;  but  the  fervants   of  °he    company 
have  provided  thcmlelvcs  with  au  excellent  houfe,   and   moft  conve- 
nient apartments  for  their  own    accommodation.      As  the  town  itfelf 
has  been  in  faft  for  fome  time  in  polfcir.on  of  the  Comoanv,  an  Englifh 
civil  government,  by  a  mayor  and    aldermen,    was  introduced  into  it. 
Ihis  was.  immediately  under  the  authority  of  the    Company.       But  in 
1773,    anaftof  parliament  was  paRed  to   regulate    the   affairs   of  the 
Laa  Inaia  Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.     By  this   aft  the 
governor-general  and  four  counfellors  were  appointed,  and  chofen  by 
the  parliament,  with  whom  was  veiled  the   whole  civil   and   military 
government  of  the  prefidcncy   of  Fort    William  :  and   the   ordering, 
management,    and    government  of  all  the  territorial  acqnifitions  and 
revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar.  and   Orifla,    fo  long  as  the 
Company  fiiould  remain  poffeffed  of  them.       The  governor-general 
and  council  fo  appointed,  are  inveaed  with  the  power  of  fuperintend- 
ing  and  eotitroli.ng  the  government  and  management  of  the   prchJen- 
cies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bcnccolen.     The  governor-general  and 
council  to  pay  obedience  fo  the  orders  of  (lie  court  of  direftors,  and  to 
corrcipond  with  them.     1  he  governor-gencral    and  counfellors  were 
iKcewife  empowered  to  eftablii'h  a  courtof  judicature  at  Fort  William  - 
to  confia  of  a  chief  juaice,  and  three  otherjud^es.  to  be  named  from' 
t  imc  to  time  by  h.s  majefty  :    Thefe  are  to  cxercife  all  criminal,  admi- 
ralty, and  eccleiiaaical  jurifdidtion  ;  to  be    a    court  of   record  and   a 
rouitofoycr  and  terminer  for  the  town    of  Calcutta,    and  faftory   of 
>ort  \V  >li'.im     and  us  limits,  and  the  faftories  lubordinate   thereto.— 
:3ut  tne  caaolifiiment  of  this  fupreme  court  docs  not  appear   to    have 
pron=oted  either  the  intcrcRs  of  the  Eaa-India    C.ompanv.   or  the  foli-  ' 
Mty  of  the  people  of  the  country.     No  proper  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the.  manners  and  cuRoms  of  the  people  :  ads  of  gre.t  opprefhon  and 
jnjua.cc  have  been  committed  ;    and  the   iupreme   court   has  been    a 
iource  of  great  diiratisfaftion,  diforder,  and  coufufion.  In 
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■  In  1756,  an  unhappy  event   took  place  at  Calcutta  vvl.ich  is  too  vc. 
Jrkable  to  be  omitlcd.      The    Indian  nabob  or    loubada,    q-^n^Ucd 
with  the  con.panv,  and  inveftcd  Calcutta  w.lh  a  large    body   of  1  lack 
tVops.     The  ,ove  nor.  and  ibrr^e  of  the  pin.cipal  per  on.  of  Ine  place 
h^c  v  thc-ufeh  cs.  u  uh  their  chief  eftcas.  on  bo.rd    the    flups   m   the 
r^e;  they  who  re^nained,  for  Jo.ne  hour.,  bravely  dclcndcd  the  place  ; 
b:t;heirammunu,.n    being  expended,    they  ^}-ri'^'^^'Z 
The  foMb.dar,  a  capricious,  unfeeling  tyr.nt,   ''^  ^^^^-^^^^^  "°'\' \   '^^'^^ 
capttuhaion,  forced  Mr.  Holwell,    the  g-n  crnor  s    ^^  ef   lcn'an^   and 
,4-B.iti<hfubjcas,  intoalittlebutfecure  pnfon,   called    tne   Black 
bit   a     lace  .bout  eighteen  feet  fquare.  and  (ln.t    up  from    almofl   all 
coLmun  c  ticin  of  free  air.      Their  rr^ifevies  during  the  n.ght  were  xn- 
eZemble   and  before   morning    no    more    than   twenty-three   were 
foJnd    Uvc,  the  reft  d.ing  of  iuffocalion.  which  \-^  5---\'\'}^.'^f^f 
wthahornbleftenzy.     Amorig  tholefavcd  was  Mr   Ilo  weU  h>mfe^^^^ 
wl-.o  lias  written  a  moft  ifTeaing  accour.t  of  the  c.taft.ophe.      Ihc  in 
^   fible  nabob  returned  to  h,s  capital    after  plundenng  tneplace.n^^ag^ 
inin.  he  had  rooted  the   Engl.lh  out  of  h,s  donrumons  ;  but  the  lea  on 
ablc-l.rri.al  of  admiral  Watfon,   and  colonel    (^  '^-^^^^s  ^*  "^^  ^^'Jl 
nut  them  once  more,  with  feme  difficulty,  m  pofferTion  of  .he    place  , 
?nd  the  war  was  foon  concluded  by  the  battle  of  P  afly,  ga.ned  by  the 
cofore.ld  the  death  of  the  nabob    Suraja    Dowla,    m    wl-^^  place 
Mh.r  laffeir,  one  of  his  generals,  and  who  had  prev.ouily  figned  a   fe- 
creTtriatv  wi.h  Cbve    to    defert  his  mafter,   and   amply    reward   the 
Englilh.  was  advanced  to  the  foubanaiip.  t    ;c  Mnxada- 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  couit,_is  Muxada- 
baler  Moorlh-cd.bad  :' Benares,  lying  -/-,/-- P^'^'indarv 
Gentoo  univerhtv.  and  celebrated  for  its  fandity  This  -emu  daiy 
whih  includes  alfo  the  circars  of  Gazypeur  and  Chunar,  conftmited 
Tplrt  of  the  dominions  of  Oude  or  Owdh  till  1774.  ^vhea  Us  tubutc 
or  a  lit-rent  of  24  lacks  was  transferred  to  the  Engli  h. 

&  ndenagore'is   the    principal  place    poildfed    by  the   Frerxh    a 
Beneal-    It  lies   higher   up    the    river   than    Calcutta        But  though 
Sly  fortified,  fu'rnifl.e,d  whh    a  garrifon    of   500   t^^'^P""^'   ^"f 
co'lndians.  and  defended  by  t.3  pieces  of  cannon  and   three  n^oi- 
II  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh.  admirals  Watfon   and  Tococke    and 
cole  nel  Clivc,  and  alfo  was  obliged  to  lurrcndcr  in  the  laft  war,  but  re- 
ftoi-ed  bv  thc'pe.ce.     Hoogly,  which  lies  fifty   miles  to   the   iiorth  o 
Calcutta.  upoA  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  ^ "  ^  -    ' J^ 
ea  of  all  Indian  commodities.     Ihe  Dutch  have   here  a  well  fo.lihed 
faaor"     The  fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about  ; 0,000  peo- 
ple from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  thirty  leagues  to  the  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
I,  for  about  Hfiv  nnles  farther.   Daccan  is  f.id  to  be  the  la,  g-^  -^V  ^^ 
Bengal,  and  the  tide  c^mes  up  to    its  walls.     It    contains   an    Engldh 
and  a  Dutch  fadory.    The  other  chief  towns  are  Cafrurnbaza.     Chin- 
chura,  Barnagua.  and  Maldo  ;  befides  a  number  of  other  places  of  lels 
note,  but  all  of  them  rich  hi  the  Indian  manufactures. 

We  know  little  concerning  tlie  province  or  foubah  of  Ma  va,  which 
lies  to  the  weft  of  Bengal  :  Sindia  and  Ilolkar  divide  the  hrgeft  pait 
ofk.  The  capital  of  the  former  is  Ougein.  and  of  Holk.r.  tne  city  of 
Indoor.  It  is" as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  its  chief  city  is 
Katipor.     The  province  of  Kaadift.  included  that  of  Lei  ar  and  part  o. 
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Onxa,  and  its  capital  is  Brampun  or  Burhanpoor,  a  flourin.in.  city 
^d   t  carnes  on  a  vaft  trade  :n  chintzes,   caHicoes,  and  embrofderid 
fluffs.     CattacK   is  the  capital  of  Orixa,  and  lies  in  the  onlv  road  be 
tween  Bengal  and  the  Northern  circars,  and  belongs  to  the  Berar  Ra 
jahMoodajee  Boofla,  whofe   dominion's  are  very  fxt  nfive      Of  U'^" 
five  Northern  circars,  Cicacole.  Rajamundry     Ellore    ^nTcn^A     -i,    - 
are^in^polTemon  of  the  EngiiO.;  ani  Gunto^^s^^ir^hell'drrihe: 

.a^defctttto't^;-^  ^'-  Malabar,or  Coro.' 

uy  ;  and  Hrfi;  of  the  eairtt^Si^lfl-^deUoaT"^^^'^  '"  ^'^^  ^°""- 
_     Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthernmoft  point  of  th.  n.n 
jnfula.       It   is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  l-in^^^  -""'t  point  ot  the  pen- 
faidto   have  been   governef  hv  a  foveretn!  /T"/'^'"'^    '' 

feventy  tributary  princes     each    nf  Z  ^     V"^'  Y^'°  ^'^  ""^^'^  ^'^ 

minions,  but    pJyFnihi!;  a  t,x  •   Lw  "Jl."     r"^'"'  ^  ^^"  °^"  ^°- 
'  1">'"S    "i-n  a  lax  ;  now     the  cafe  is  much   altprrrl     tl-^ 


:r 


•        \t      '"^        'sngtn,  fiom  louth  to  north,  about  04-  mi],-.:       Tf  -r 

^uiii  IS  ^70  miles,  but  no  where  morp   tJian    1 ,«       -j         .1 

chiefly  no  more  than  80.     The  cinital  of  fhTr        !     .''S.;^'^^'    ^"^^ 

ef  the  Englidi  ally  the  nabob   A^rnf     v^  ^^^  farnatic  is  B.fnagar,  and 

the  fouth  of  the  Guntoo  cl^r  .        >         ""^^  dominions  commence  on 

Coromandel   to   CarComo;  n  '"^^^r    "^  '^""°  '^'  "'^°^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

healthful,  fertile,  and  populous  *     W^tw'T'''  "  ^'"^''^^  ^^  ^^'^^^^"^^ 

romandel'coaft,    ies  for^^'t   Dav'id's   o      "  AaVTJ'  "^°"  ^"^^  C^' 

Englifh,  with  a'  diftria  rour  dTt       Th    fort  is  ton        "T"!'    ^°    '''' 

portance  to  the  EnoUf],  fr.rV       v      1  "§'  ^"'^  «f  great  im- 

'.cry,  once  .hj^r^po;.,-  r^of  £1^^^  j^  ^  ^,7',"?  ''°"/''- 

of'he'E^-.HftStH" '''"'""  ''^^  *?=  "^'""f  Madras,  is  ,he  capital 
Indies,  a„°dtd1ftl.eaftr7r>'%''°"'J"'°"'  '"  ">='  P"'  °f  *=  ^aft 

w  .a.  -t  Bl'.^L^Tam-;;-:raf,:- :-|^7-^^^^^^^^^ 
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Jtovns,  called,  from  the  complexions  of  iheir  feveral  inhabitants,  the 
We  ax'd  the  Black.  The  white  town  is  foi t.hed  and  contains  an 
En.lim  corpoiation  of  a  mayor  and  alucrmen.  Nothing  has  been 
omftted  to  mend  the  natural  badnefs  of  HS  htuation,  which  lecms  orig- 
om    tea  to  n^ena  i  neic^hbourhood  of  the  diamond  mines,   that 

rr:tt"  t:k4"^u7n:';diaant.  There  mmes  are  under  the  dirc£iioa 
of  a  Moaul  oihcir,  who  lets  them  out  by  admealurement,  enclofmg 
^he  contents  ^y  pa  liladoes  ;  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  ong- 
nallvTlo  Red  t^o  the  emperor.  The  diftria  belonging  to  Madras, 
doc  Lt  e"  end  much  moi.  than  40  miles  round  and  is  of  little  value 
for  ts  produce.  Eighty  thouland  inhabitants,  ot  various  nations  arc 
£d  t^Cdependanf  upon  Madras  ;  but  its  fafety  confifts  in  the  fupe- 
Hority  of  the^ngUa.  by  fea.     It  carries  on  a  conhderable  trade  with 

China,  Perha,  and  Mocha.  ,  re.  \.^A 

The  readerneeds  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired 
by  the  Englilh,  upon  this  coafc,  within  thefe  thirty  years  ;  but  fome  of 
thefe  fortunes  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  rnoft  iniquitous 
praaices.  There  feems  to  have  been  fome  fundamental  errors  m  the 
Stutionofthe  Eaa  India  Company,  lljed^reaorsconrid^^^^^ 
the  riches  acquired  by  their  governors  and  other  icrvants  as  t)eing 
phindered  fro'm  the  cLpanyfand  accordingly  ^f^--\^XdTZ 
dants  to  control  their  governors  and  overgrown  fervants  and  have 
fror^  t  me  to  tTrne  chan.^ed  their  governors  and  members  of  the  coun- 
cU  die  e  As  this  is  a  fubjea  of  the  greateR  importance  that  ever  pei- 
haps  o--ed  in  the  geoglaphy  of  a^ commercial  country,  the  reader 
will  indulge  us  in  one  or  two  refleaions.  A\(\r-F\\nn^  of  the 

The  Englifn  Eaft  India  company,  through  the  ^f/^^^'^"^^^; 'X 
Moaul  empire  the  fupport  of  their  government,  and  the  undaunted, 
b''u:tt^n^;:"uccef^es^^their  military  officers,  have  a^ 

ingaproperty  in  this  V^^'^f^}l;J^^^^^^ 

revenues  of  many  crowned  heads.   And  iome  or    ;"   .      , 

pretend,  that  when  all   their  expenfes  are    paid     ^^^J     f  ^JJ  ^"^  """^ 

Lount    to  near  two  millions  ftcrling  •,  out  ot  which  '^'^'ll'^Jf^^^^ 

400.000I.  annually  to   the   government,   while  fuflered  to  enjox    leu 

revenues       How  that  revenue  is  colkaed,  or  from  whence  it  aiue  ,  is 

beft  known  to  the  company  :   Part  of  it,  however   has  been  granted  m 

propertv     and  part  of  it  is  fecured  on  mortgages,  for  a-.fchargmg  their 

rpSes'ln  fupJorting  the  inte^-efts  of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and 

the  refpeaive  f-.ubadars  and  nabobs  they  have  aflifted 

This  companv  ha.  excrcifed  many  rights  ^PP'^^P^^^^Ve  jike  Thlfe 
ty  ;  fuch  as  thole  of  holding  forts,  coming  money,  and  ^^e  hke^lhole 
p^ovvers  were  thought  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  com-e^oa 
Lited  company,'\nd  therefore  the  EngUn.  --;f'^y  f/^P^^/^^  J  h^ 
have  repeatedly  interfered:  In  order  to  f  g"  f  ;^^^,£''  j,  has 
company,   a  board  of  control  at  home  is  ^t  length  eftabl i (bed       It  ha 

alfo  been  hoped,  that  in  confequence  of  tl^!^ '"^^'"f^^^;  f  • '^'s\nd 
ernment,  fuch  meafures  may  be  taken  with  the  Eaftern  prmce^  ana 
potentates,  as  may  render  the  acquihtions   of  the  company  permanent 


and  national. 


and  national.  r  /->    1         1^    ».rV.;rTi     he. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  l^'"gd#^,°f  G"^'^^"'^.^,;;',,,  'j  ?or 
fides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  P^^^'''^^^";'^^^;'^^ 
making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in  January.     Golconda  ^^ 
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fubjeft  to  a  prince.calle'dNizam  or  foubadar  of  the  Deccan,\vhois  rich, 
and  can  raife  ioo,coo  men.  The  famous  diamond  mine,  Raolconda, 
5s  in  this  province.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called  Bagnagur, 
or  Hyderabad,  but  the  kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  GoIj 
conda,  and  comprifes  the  eaflern  part  of  Dowletabad.  Eafl  fouth-ealt 
of  Goiconda  lies  Mafiilipatam,  where  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  have- 
faftories.  The  Englifh  have  alfo  faftories  at  Ganjam  and  Vifagapa- 
tam,  on  this  coaft  :  and  the  Dufch  at  Narfipore.  The  province  of  0-' 
xiffa,  from  whence  the  Englifli  company  draw  fome  part  of  their  rev- 
enues, lies  to  the  north  of  Goiconda.  extending  in  length  from  eaft  to 
•wed about  5,50  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240.  It  is  governed  chiefl)^' 
by  Moodajee  Boonflah,  and  his  brother  Bembajee,  allies  to  the  Marat- 
tas.  In  this  province  flands  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Jaganaut,  which 
ihcy  fay  is  attended  by  500  priefls.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramid- 
ical  black  ftone,  of  about  4  or  5001b.  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds 
near  the  top,  to  reprefcnt  eyes,  and  the  nofe  and  mouth  painted  with 
Vermillion.  Near  this  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  moft  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  the  world. 

Major  Rennell  obferves,  that  th.ere  h  a  void  fpace  between  the 
known  parts  ot  Berar,  Goiconda.  Oriifa,  and  the  northern  circars  of 
near  300  miles  in  length,  and  '^^o  in  breadth,  and  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  filled  up  unlefs  a  great  change  takes  place  in  European  politics  in 
India.  The  Britiflr  poffeiTions  in  the  northern  circars,  extend  only 
yo  miles  by  land,  and  in  fome  places  not  more  than  30,  which  form  a 
flip  of  350  miles  in  length,  bounded  towards  the  continent,  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains.  Within  thcfe-,  and  towards  Berar  is  an  extenhve  traft 
of  woody  and  mountainous  country,  with  which  the  adjacent  provin- 
ces appear  to  have  Icarcely  any  communication.  Though  furrounded 
by  people  highly  civilized,  and  who  abound  in  ufcfu!  manufaftures,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  few  fpecimens  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  this  traft 
Tvho  have  appeared  in  the  circars,  ufe  no  covering  but  a  wifp  of  flraw. 
This  wild  country  extends  Shout  160  miles,  and  the  firft  civilized  peo- 
ple beyond  them  are  the  Barar  Maratta?. 

The  country  ol  the  Deccan  comprehends  fevcral  large  provinces,  and 
fome  kingdoms  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Baglana,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour.  Tiie  truth  is,  ihe  names,  dependencies, 
and  governments  of  thofe  provinces,  are  extremely  unfettled  ;  and 
ftnce  their  ledudlion  by  Aurengzebe,  or  his  father,  have  been  fubjeft 
to  almofl  annual  revoltitions  and  alterations.  The  principal  towns  are 
Aurun?abad,  and  Doltabad,or  Dowlatatiad  :  The  latter  is  the  ftroncrclt 
place  in  all  Indoltan.  Near  it  lies  the  famous  pagod  of  Elora,  in  a 
plain  of  about  two  leagues  fquare.  The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pil- 
lars, atld  many  thoufand  hgures  that  furround  it,  are  faid  to  be  cut  out 
of  tlie  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  efforts  of  human  art. 
Telenga  lies  on  the  eafl  of  Goiconda,  and  its  capital,  Beder,  contains  a 
gairriloh  6f  ,^000  men;  Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  province  fpeak  a  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  tiiemfelves. 

Guzcrkt  or  Gujerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambaya, 
and  one  of  the  finefl  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  peo- 
ple. It  is  faid  to  contain  3Jfc;tics.  Amedabad  is  the  capital  of  the 
province,  where  there  is  an  Engiifli  fatlory,  and  is  faid,  in  wealth,  to 

via 
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vie  with  the  richeft  towns  in  Europe.     About  43  French  leagues  dif- 
tant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  flourinung  faftory. 

Vifiapour  is  a  large  province,  the  wcHcrn  part  is  called  Konhan, 
which  is  intermingled  with  tlie  Poitugucfe  pollelfions.  J  he  raJHli  of 
Vifiapour  is  faiu  to  have  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  fix  millions  Aerlin£r, 
and  to  brinfi  to-the  field  150,000  fuldiers.  The  capital  is  of  the  famS 
name,  and  the  country  very  fruitlul.  'Ihe  principal  places  on  this 
coaft  are  Damam,  Balfaim  Tiopor,  or  Tuiapot,  Chawl,  Dandi-Rajah- 
pur.  Dabul-Rajahpur,  Gheriah,  and  Vhigorla.  The  Porluguefe  have 
lo(l  feveral  valuable  poiTellions  on  this  coaft,  and  thofe  which  remain 
are  on  the  decline. 

Among  the  iflancis  lying  upon  the  f.imc  coaft  is  that  of  Bombay,  be- 
longing to  the  Englilh  Eaft-India  company.      Its  harbour    can  conve- 
niently hold  looofhips  at  anchor.  The  i(l:md  itfclf  is  about  feven  miles 
in  Icnoth.  and  twenty  in  circumference  ;  but  its  fuuation  and  harbour 
are  its  chief  recommendations,  being  dcftitute  of  almoft.  all  the  convc- 
nienciesof  lite.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built  ;  and- 
the  climate  was  fatal  to  EngliOi  conftitutions.  till  experience,  caution, 
and  temperance  taught  them  prefervalivcs  againft  its  unwholefomenefs. 
The  beft  water  there   is  prelerved  in  tanks,    which    receive   it    in  the 
rainy  fcafons.     The   fort  is  a  regul.^.r   quadrangle,    and   well   built   of 
ftone.     Many  black  merchants  rclide  here.     Ihis  ifland  was  part  of 
the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of  I'oitugal  to  Charles  11.  who  gava 
it  to  the  Eaft-India  corr^pany  ;  and  the  iftand  is  ftill  divided  into  three 
Roman  catholic  parifhes.  inhabited  by  Portugucfe,  and  what  are  called 
catholic  Meftizos  and  Canarins  ;  the   former  being  a  mixed   breed  of 
the  nsiives  and  Portuguefc,  and  the  other  the  Aborigines  of  ihe  countr)'. 
The  Endifh  have  fallen  upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town, 
under  all  their  difaivaniages,  a  fafe,  if  not  an  agreeable  refidence.  The 
eovernour  and  cour.cil  of  Bombay  have  lucrative  pofts,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficers under  them.     The   troops  on  the  ifland  arc  coir  manded  by  Eng- 
lilh ofircers  ;  and  the  natives,   when  formed  into  regular   companies* 
and  difciplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  Eaft-lndies,  called  Sea  poys. 
The   inhabitants  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  6o,oco  of  difl"erent  na- 
tions ;  each  of  whom  enjoys  the  praftice   of  his  leligion  unmolefted. 
Here,  beftdes  Europeans  of  all  countries,    you  meet  with  Turks,    Pev- 
fians,  Arabians,  Armenians,  a  mixed  race,   the   vileft  of  their  fpecies, 
dcfcendcd  from  the  Portuguefe,    and   the  outcaft:s  from  the  Gentoo  re- 
legion,  &c.  and  alfo  captives  that  are  flaves  to  every  other  tribe.     The. 
Turks  that  refort  to  this  place  on  account  of  tiade,  are  like  the  reft  of 
their  countrymen,    ftately,   grave,    and   referved  ;  and  hone  ft  in  their 
dealinos.     The  Pcrfians  are  more  gay,  lively,   and  corlverfible,  but  lefs 
Ijoneft  in  matters  of  trade,  than  the  faturnine  Turks.  The  Arabians  are 
all  life  and  fire,  and  when  they  treat  with  you  on  any  fubje6f,  will  make 
you  a  fine  oration  in  flowing  numbers,  and  a  mufical  caJence  ;  but  they 
are  the  moft  diOioneP.  of  all.     Ihe  Armenians  are  generally  handfome 
in  their  features,   mild  in   their  (cinpcrs.    and  iu  their  nature  kind  and 
beneficent.   They  are  a  kind  of  Cliriftians,  and  an  honour  to  that  fcfl, 
beyond  numbers  that  go  from  England. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iilands',  one  of  which,  called  Ele- 
phanta,  contains  the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  world. 
A  figure  of  an  elephant,  of  the  natural  fizc,  cut  coarfely  in  llonc,  prc- 
fents  ilfelf  on  the  landing-place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.      An 
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eafy  flope  then  leads  to  a  (lupendoustemplfc  hewn  out  of  the  folidrock^ 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut 
flat,  is  Jupported  by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high,  with 
capitals,  refembling  round  cufhions,  as  if  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  mountain.  At  the  farther  end  are  three  gigantic  figures,  j 
which  have  been  multiplied  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Portuguefe.  Be-  ' 
fides  the  temple,  are  various  images,  and  groupes  on  each  hand  cut  in 
the  flone  ;  one  of  the  latter  l^earing  a  rude  refemblance  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;  alfo  a  colonnade,  with  a  door  of  regular  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refemblance  to  any  of  the 
Gentoo  works. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  tlie  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements 
in  the  Eafl-Indies,  lies  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Vingorla.     The   ifland 
is  about  twcnty-feven  miles  in  compafs.     It  has  one  of  the  fineft   and 
beft  fortified  ports  in  the  Indies.     This  was   formerly  a   moll    fupcrb  I 
fettlement,  and  wasfurpaffed  either  in  bulk  or  beauty  by    few   of   the    <{ 
European  cities.     It  is  faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits,  upon  this  '^ 
ifland,  equalled  thofe  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.     Goa,  as  well   as  the  || 
reft  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on    this  coaft,   is  under  a   viceroy,  ;  I 
who  ftill  keeps  up  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fplendour6f  the  govern-  '. 
ment.     The  rich  peninfula  of  Salvett   is  dependent  on    Goa.       Surida     .j 
lies  fouth  of  the  Portuguefe  territories,  and   is  governed  by  a    rajah,   y'j 
tributary  to  the  Mogul.      Canorcc  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of   |j 
Goa,  and  reaches  to  Calicut.     Its  foil  is  famous  for  producing  rice,  that 
fupplies  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the    Indies.      The    Cano- 
rines  are  faid  generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofe  fon  has  the  ti- 
tle of  rajah  ;  and  her  fubjcftsare  accounted  the  braved  and  moft  civi- 
lized of  any  in    that  peninfula,  and   remarkably  devoted  to  commerce. 

The  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  with  v.'hom  the  Company  formerly 
made  a  peace,  but  with  whom  tlieir  fervants  foon  after  embroiled  them, 
and  v^ho  lately  made  a  violent  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  took  many 
of  its  chief  places,  obtained  great  advantages  over  the  company's  troops, 
and  brought  his  forces  to  ihe  gates  of  Madras,  but  died  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war.  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Myfore,  which  lies  to  the 
foutji-wefl;  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  Chriftians  of  the  apoftle  St.  Tho- 
mas, live  at  the  foot  of  the  Gatti  mountains.  The  dominions  of  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  fon  of  Hyder  Ally,  comprehend  generally  the  provinces  of 
jMvfore,  Bednore,  Zaimbetore,  Zanare,  and  Dindigal,  beiides  his  ac- 
quifition  to  the  northward  from  the  Marattas  :  They  are  at  leaft  400 
miles  in  length,  and  in  the  breadth  from  290  to  130,  fo  that  he  hath 
the  largefl  firare  in  the  Peninfula. 

Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  fouth-wefl  cnafl  of  the 
peninfula,  yet  it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  Iving 
on  the  weft  of  Cape  Commorin,  and  called  the  Dominions  of  the 
Samorin.  The  Malabar  language,  however,  is  common  in  the  Carnat- 
ic ;  and  the  country  itfelf  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  peftered  with  green 
adders,  whofe  poifon  is  incurable.  It  was  fomerly  a  I^rge  kingdom 
of  itfelf.  The  moft  remarkable  places  in  Malabar  are  Crangaaore, con- 
taining a  Dutch  faftory  and  fort  ;  Tellichery,  whete  the  Englifh  have 
a  fmall  fettlemerit,  keeping  a  conftant  garrifon  of  thirtv  or  forty  lol- 
4iers.  Calicut,  where  the  French  and  Portuguefe  have  fmall  faftories, 
beiides  various  other  diftinft   tcrritoiics  and   cities.     Caps  Comorin, 

which 
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^lilchlsthe  fouthtirnmofl:  part  of  thispeninfula,  though  not  above  three 
leagues  in  extent,  is  famous  for  uniting  in  the  fame  garden  the  two 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  trees  being  loaded  witli  blofToms  and  fruit  on 
the  one  fide,  while  on  the  other  hdc  they  are  ftrippcd  of  all  their  leaves. 
This  furpriling  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo 
often  mentioned,  which  traverfc  the  whole  pcninfula  from  foulh  to 
north.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Cape,  tlie  winds  are  conflaptly  at: 
variance  blowinor  from  the  well  on  the  weft  fide,  and  from  the  eaft  on 
the  caftcrn  fide. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  India,  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervc,  that 
in  the  diftriftof  Cochin,  within  Malabar,  are  to  be  found  fome  thou- 
fands  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Manail'eh,  and  to  have 
records  engraven  on  copper  plates  in  Hebrew  charafters.  They  are 
faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that  many  of  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion. 
The  like  difcoveries  of  the  Jews  and  their  records  have  been  made  in 
China,  and  other  places  of  Aha,  which  have  occafioned  various  fpccu- 
lations  among  the  learned. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  that  their 
governments  in  India  fhould  interfere  as  little  as  poffible  in  the  domes- 
tic or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  that  they  fliould  al- 
•wa3'S  endeavour  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity  with  their 
neighbours.  But  thefe  maxims  of  lound  policy  they  have  not  ad- 
hered to  ;  the  governours  and  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company- 
have  unnecefTarily,  and  fometimes  very  iniquitoufly,  embroiled  them- 
fclves  with  the  country  powers,  and  engaged  in  wars  of  a  very  per- 
nicious and  indefenhble  nature.  The  wars  into  which  they  have  en- 
tered with  the  Marattas,  and  with  that  enterprifing  prince  Hyder  Al- 
ly, now  dead,  but  fuccceded  by  a  warlike  fon,  Tippo  Saib,  have  been 
attended  with  an  enormous  expcnfc,  and  been  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interefts  of  the  companv,  and  the  nation  at  home.  By  temporary 
plans  of  violence  and  injuftice,  and  fometimes  difregarding  their  own 
treaties,  they  liave  forfeited  tlie  good  opinion  of  the  natives  ;  and  by 
excitinp  the  indignation  of  the  country  princes  againft  them,  greatly 
ielTcncd  the  fecuritv  of  the  poffefTions  of  the  company. 

The  emperor  of  Indoftan,  or  Great  Mogul  (fo  called  from  being  de- 
fcended  from  TamerlanetheMongul,  or  Mogul  Tartar)  on  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  alfumes  fome  grand  title  ;  as  The  Conqueror  oj  the 
World  ;  the  Ornamint  ej  the  Throne,  &c.  but  he  is  never  crowned. 

His  roRY.J  The  reader  will  find  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  in- 
formation both  hiftorical  and  Geographical,  concerning  this  country, 
in  a  work,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  publiQied  at  Calcutta,  in  1784,  enti- 
tled "  Ayeen  Akberry,  or  the  Inftitutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber."  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  original  Perfian,  by  Francis  Gladwin.  This  valuable 
work  is  in  Harvard  College  Library,  at  Cambridge. 
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The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges, 
called  the  Farther  Peninsula. 


Miles, 
^th     2C 
Breadth  looo 


Length    2000  \ 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Degrees. 

,    ,  f     1  and  Qd  north  lat. 

between   -'  "^ 


Sq.  M. 


f  1  and  Qo  north  lat.  T 
]_  9'i  and  109  eait  long,  j  ^^  '^ 
Boundaries.]  HT^I^^S  pcninfula  is  bounded  by  Thibet  and 
X  China,  on  the  North  ;  by  China  and  the  Chi- 
tiefe  fea,  on  the  Eafl  ;  by  the  lame  fea  and  the  fl raits  of  Malacca,  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Hither  India,  on  the 
Weft.  The  fpace  between  Bengal  and  China  is  now  called  the  prov- 
ince of  Mecklus,  and  other  dillritls,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Ava  or 
Burmah. 
Grand  divifions.     Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

fAcham        1     rCamdara 
On  the  north  weft  j  Ava  ;>   I  Ava 

[  Arracan      J     [Arracan. 


Sq.  M. 
180,000 


On  the  fouth-weft< 


Pegu 
Marthban 
Si  am 
^  Malacca 
Tonqtiin 


PegUjE.lo.  97,  N.la.  17-30.    50,000 

Martaban 

Siam,  11.1.100-55.  N.la.  14- 18.  170.000 


Malacca,  e.  1. 


101. N.!a. 2-12. 


48.0OQ 

rCachao,  or  Keccio,  t.  Ion.  112,000 
I       105.  N.  lat.  2  1-90. 


/ 


59,400 
61.900 

60,200 


On  the  north- eaft  •^  f-  i       105 

Lr.os  J     [_  Laiichang. 

CochinChina       Thoanoa 
■         ,     ^      ,        „   f  Cambodia  "1    f  Cambodia 
On  the  fouth-eaft  ^^  chiavnpa    /  (  Padram 

Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  tiie  river  Indus,  which 
of  all  others  was  beft  known  to  the  Perfians.  The  whole  of  this  pen- 
infula  was  unknown  to  the  ancientSj  and  is  partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 

Air  and  citmate.]  Authors  differ  concerning  the  air  of  this 
country,  Tome  preferring  that  of  the  louthern,  and  fome  that  of  the 
northern  parts.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  former  is 
hot  and  dry,  but  in  fome  places  moi ft,  and  confcquently  unhealthy. 
The  climate  is  fuhjeft  to  hurricanes,  lightnings,  and  inundations,  fa 
that  the  people  build  their  houfes  upon  high  pillars  to  defend  them 
from  floods  ;  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons,  but  wet  and  dry. 
EaPcerly  and  wefterly  monfoons  (which  is  an  Indian  word)  prevail  in 
this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thofc  run  from  North  to. South  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  an- 
nually overflowed  in  the  rainy  fealon. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  arc  Sanpoo  or  Burrumpooter,  Domea,  Mecon, 
Menan,  and  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian. 

Bays  and  Straits.]  The  bavs  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-Chi- 
na. The  ftraits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.  The  promontories  of 
Siam,  Romana,  ^nd  Banfac. 

Son.  and  product  or  the  "!       The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fruit" 
jjiFFERENT  nations,  J  ful  in  general,    and  produces  all  the 

delicious 
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^Iclous  fiults  that  are    found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to   the 
l.anaes  a6  well  as  roots  and  vegetables  ;  and.n  Ava   ^  'Fa'\^-ty  o    falt- 

/  I  and  the  beft  tt:ek  timber,  or  Indian  oak,  winch  fur  fh>p-bu,la,ng 
.  wa'rm  climates  ,s  of  much  longer  duration  '^an  any  huropcan  oak. 
Teek  {hips  of  40  years  old  are  no  uncommon  objeds  n.  the  Indian  fcas. 
This  peninfula  abounds  likeuufe  in  hlks,  elcph.int=^  and  quadruped. 
Joth  domeftic  and  wild,  that  are  common  in  the  foutlv^rn  i^-g^o-s  c£ 
Afia  The  natives  drive  a  great  trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubie,  to- 
^a  e;  ame  hy(  .  and  other  "precious  ftones.  Tonquin  produces  little 
or  no  cc^n  or  wine,  but  is  the  mofl  healthful  country  of  all  the  penm- 
?ula  In  fome  places,  efpecially  towards  the  north  the  inhabitants 
hal;  fwellings  Fa  their  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  badnefsof  their 

"^U-UAB.TAKTS,  CUSTOMS, -1       The  Tonquincfe  avc  excellent  mechan, 

AND  DIVERSIONS.         /  ics  and  fair  t.aders  ;  bvjt  greatly  opprelf- 

cd  bv  ^heir  king  and  great  lords.     His  majdly  cagroffes  the  trade,  and 

^3  faftors  fell  by  retail  to  the  Dutch  .nd  other  nations.      1  he  1  onqu  - 

nefe  arc  fond  of  lacker  houfes,  which  are  unwholcfome  and  poifonou  . 

The  people  in  the  fouth  are  a  favage  race,   arid  go  ^^--^  "^'^f.'    ^^    ^ 

lar  Jhlver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or  ftell  bracelets,   la 

Tonqu  n  and  Cochin-Chinafthe  two  lexes  are  fcarcely  diftinguifnable 

by  th\ir  drefs,    which  refcmblcs  that  of  the  Perhans.     The  peopl^^^^ 

quality  are  fund  of  Englifi.  broad-cloih,  red  or  green  ;  and  other,  wear 

a  da  k-coloured  cotton  cloth.      In  Azem,  which  is  thought  one  of  the, 

beft  countries  in  Aha,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dogs-flefir  to  al   other  an^ 

imal  food.  The  people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becaufe  the  Ku.5 

s  folc  pioprietor  of  all  the  guld  and  hlvcr,  and  other  metals,  found    a 

hiskin^^dim.     They  live,    however,    eafy   -^  ^^--^^^'-^iy-,  .fi;;;f3 

every  houfe    keeper  has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  ot  his  wive. 

and  women,  polygamy  being  praitilcd  all  over  India. 

It  is  unquellionable  that  thuie  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Ch.nefe  had 
the  ufe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  tlie  in- 
vention  is  gen. rally  afcribed  to  the  Azemefe.  The  uihabuants  of  tne 
TutheMi  dfvifion  of  this  peninfula  go  under  the  the  name  of  Malayans, 
from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Malccca.  •    r  1    ov^ 

Though  the  religious  fuperflitions  that  prevail  in  this  penin  ula  are 
extremely  grofs,  yet  the  people  believe  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  wnea 
their  Sn^slre  interred,  a  number  of  animals  are  buncd  with  tnem, 
and  fuch^elTels  of  gold  and  hlver  as  they  think  can  be  of  ufc  to  .hern 
in  their  future  life.  The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  commonly  ^cJ 
fond  of  ftrew,  £nd  often  make  an  appearance  beyond  their  cKcumftan- 
ces.  They  a^e  delicate  m  no  part  of  their  diefs  but  in  their  hair 
which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.     In  their  food  they 

are  loathfome  ;  for   behdes   dogs,   they  ^'*^  "^^,"^^'^5  J'^^^^'^he^ 
ftinking  fim.     The  people  of  Arracan  are  equally  indelicate   in  the  r 
amoursffor  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  to  confummate  the 
nuptials  with  their  virgins,   and  value  their  women  moft  when  ma 
Lfe  of  pregnancy.     Their  treatment   of  the  fick  is  ridiculous  beyond 
belief  ;  ana  m  many  places,  when  a  patient  ,3  judged  to  be  'ncu. abk 
he  is  ckpofed  on  the  bank  of  fome  nver,  where  he  is  either  drowned 
.or  ievoSred  by  birds  or  beafts-  of  picy.     Notwuhftanding   the  giea 
antiquity  of  moil  Indian  nations,   h  1*  faid,  on  the  veracity  of  iom 
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who  have  feen  them,  that  on  the  confines  of  Arracan  and  1' 
IS  a  people  (if  folitary  favages  roaming  through  woods  in  qiicft'^of  p- 
deferve  the  name  of  people)  that  appear  to  be  in  the  very  firft  ft,.lr 
Jociety.     They  are  the  only  people  m  the  known  world   that  go  abic 
lutely  naked,  without  the  fmalleft  covering  on  any  part  of  their  bodies 
They  live  on  fruit,  which  grows   fpontaneouny,    in    the   uncultivated 
rfefcit  they  inhabit,   m  great  abundance  ;   and  on  the  flcfh  of  anhnals 
Which  they  tear  alive  and  devour  raw.     They  fit  on  their  hams    with 
their  legs  and  arms  difpofcd  in  the  manner  of  monkeys.     At   the   ao- 
proachofmen,  they  fly  into  tlieir  woods:  They   take   care   of  thcV ' 
offering,   and  live  in  families,   but  fecm  to  have  no  ideas  of  fubovdi- 
nation  of  rank  or  civil  government. 

The  diverfions  common  in  this  country  arc  fifiiing  and  hunting,  the 
celebrating  of  feilivals,  aivi  aaing  comedies,  by  torch  light,  from  even^ 
ing  to  morning. 

Languao;:.]  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  in 
this  peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  interfperfed  with  other  dialefto 

Learning  AND   leaned    men'.J     The  Bramins,  who  are  the  ti4e 
of  the  pnefthood,    defcend  from  thofe  Brachmans  who  are  menVor^cd 
to  us  with  fo  much  reverence  by  a.iriq.iity  ;  and   although  much  infe- 
rior,   either  as  philoiophers  or  men  of  learning,  to  the  refutation   ri 
their  anceftors,   as  piiefh,    their  religious  dodrines  are  ftil'l  implicit! >^ 
followed  bv  the  whole  nation  ;  and  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource  11 
oi'  all  the  knowleage  which  exiils  in  Indoflan.  But  the  utiiioft  flretch   | 
cf  their  mathematical  knowledge  feems  to  be  the  calculation  of  eclipics. 
They  have  a  good  idea  of  logic  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  thev  have  any 
treat.fes  on  rhetoric  ;  their  ideas  of  mufic,  if  we  may  judcre'from  thca- 
praftice,   are  barbarous  ;  and    in    medicine   thev  derive  °no  afliftancj  j 
from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fincedilTeaions'are  repugnant  to  their  ^ 
religion.  ^ 

'^^^^J°^^^y   of  the  Afiatics  is  too  turgid,    and  full  of  conceits,    and 
the  d'ftion  of  their  hiftorians   very  diffufe  and  verbofe  ;  but  though 
the   manner  of  eailern  compofitions  differs   from  the  correcl  tafte  of 
Europe,  there  are  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Afiatic  authors  wor- 
thy the   attention    of  literary    men.     Mr.  Dow  obferves,    that  in  the 
Shanlcrita,   or  learned  language  of  the  Bramins,  which  is  the   <Trand   ^ 
rspofitory  of  rthe  religion,    philofophy,    and  hifhory  of  the  Hindoos, 
there  are  in  particular  many  hundred  volumes  in  profe  which  trest  of 
the  ancient  Indians  and  their  hiftory.     Ihe  fame  writer  alfo  remarks 
that  the  Shanfcrita  records  contain  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  Weftern 
Afia  very  different  from  what  any  tribe  of  the  Arabians  have  tranfmit- 
ted  to  poilcrity  ;  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable,    that     unon  exam- 
ination, the  former  will  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  au'thenticitv 
and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter.     The    Arabian   writerr.  have 
been  generally  fo  much  prejudiced  agarnft  the  Hindoos     that  their  ac- 
counts of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Mi-.  Dow  obferves,  that  the  fmall  progiefs, 'which  corrcclnefs  and 
elegance  of  fentiment  and  diftion  have  made  in  the  Eafi,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  want  of  encouragement  to  literature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears,  that  no  princes  in  the  world  patronized  men  of  letters  with 
more  generofity  and  refpeft  than  the  Mahometan  emperors  of  Indof- 
tan.  A  literary  genius  was  not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  wealth  which  mull  aftoniih  Europeans,  but  an  infallible  road 

for 
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,„  ,,r,n,  .0  .h.  fi..a  office,  of  5»=  1^-;,.:';;-=  ^xfz^  f;l^i' 

was  at  the  fame  .,me  fo  f""^'^'''     ''?,  ^,  '/^.ier  fubjccb,   .,ot  only  ab- 

their  ftreiigth.  -,     xiiefe   vary   i"  ^^^   dinercnt 

MAN«rAcru.P.s  AND  COMMERCE.]     / '?^;^^^^^^^^  bccn  .heady 

countvies  of  Uns  penin  ula  -but  ^^cc-ef  branches  ha        ^^^^^^^J^ 

the  people  arc  more  mdullnous  and  ^^^'^^  ;;  ^.'j^^^^  ^„a  fome  other 
i- uropeans  ;  and  in  weaving  f^'!!?' ^f ',°\t  K^^-ovk  w>th  their 
.nanufaaures,  it  is  faid  that  the  ^"^'^"^.f"  \\'^;^^,tnorant  of  draw- 
feet  as  their  hands.  Then;  p.mnng  though  th^V  t  > jf^j^,,,  1^„,„,  ,,d 
in^,is  amazingly  vivid  m  its  colour..  ^^/^^^^^^  ^^^  any  thing  of 
and  then  hUagree  work  in  gold  ^"^  f  ^^.^[^  ^  J^.  1 J  "  The  commence 
thole  kinds  to  be  found  in  oihev    paits  oj-^^^^^  ,^  ,,e  world, 

of  India,  in   fnurt,  is  ^^^^^'^^ ^^J ':^^y'^'t^l^^      It  was  not  unknown 
and  probably  has  been  lo  f^om  the  eai  belt  age^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

even  in   Solomon's    time;  and  the    <-'^^>^s  ^"^  ^^t   ftiaie  of  it, 

thence   their   highcft  materials  of   uxury       ^he    &  ^^^^^^^  ,,,,,,,a  iu 
through  events  foreign  in  i^-M-'^j/  ^^^.^^'^^^^^-^aerable  ;  that  of 

1754,  ^J-h^  J  t  of  trade  ui  that  piovuice. 

^"  xifl- row  little  of  thl  kingdom  of  Ava.     Monehaboo  was  the  rel.- 

We  knmv  Itttie  "^  -^^  ^  ^^  -^  ^-^  tl,e  honouis  tue 

denceof  ibeking,  and  not  i^va,  in  i/oi).  j  j^._^^ 
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Jii'ngalTumes  are   next  to  divine      Ht'c    f  u-  rv 
^ndjewels,  rubies  and  f.phires      Inn,    ^^^'^'  ^''^d^  chiefly  In  niufi^i 
refcmble  thofe  of  Pegu.     ?    thofe  krn^dn''  P^'-^'J^^'^''^  ^'ne  inhabitants! 
pan  of  this  peninfuli  the  doants  offe  '"1\"^^"^  '"  '^'  g-«tcft  1 
vad  as  well  asthofe  of  the  Biamius  '^  ^'"'"^  of  Thibet  pre- 

J  lie  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lahnc     r^         .     • 
or  Jangomay,  but  that  is  now  fubfett  '"a^  -eluded  that  of  Jangoma 
iars  of  ,t  that  can  be  depended   upon       u'^f'T  J"°^^  f^w^par^ticu- 
idous,  to  abound  in  all  the  rich  rn,T'    -         ^^'^  ^^  ^^  immenlely  pon. 
J.tious  of  the   Eaft,  and    to   be  Se'd""!  "  "^'^  ''  ^^^  grofs  fu^pe?.  .' 
.^oms,   all   of  them'holdin.  of  one  tj^'^  '  ^'^'^^^^^^ 
-ethren,  is  abfolutely   defpotic     and      "-'"'  "'"'  ''^'  ^'^  °""-^^^l    ' 

Pfa^-iir^^^-'-^  -^^^;^aX'a::?f^^  i 

pre^^:- ^r:::^^-:^  ^- t:S  r^  r-'^^'  ^y  -^-^o.....  ana    ^ 
can  pay  little  other  credit   to  th.-V  '"""'''  ^"^  therefore  we 

nch  and  flourifl.ing  kufgdo'^  ^nd   ^^TT'  ^--''her  than  that  It  is  a 
ment,  policy,  and  the  quickneK  W  approaches,  in  its  govern- 

-ar  to  the    Chinefe.Vt  11^^^^?^^^   of  ,ts  inhabitants,  vet^ 
rnountauis,   which,  on    the  eafl    ful?^-  ^^"^ ''  ^"'■'"O'^^'^ed  by  hiah 

Cambo.a  and  Laos ';  on  the  weft  tClT'  ''  'j'"^  '""^  ^'"^d--  of 
Ava,  or,  more  properlv   frn„,  T  S^'  ?  and  on  the  north    from 

;i-  --;  sia..Ld'has^'h'^p^n]rfr:f^r/'^  '^r' "  ^'^  -^^-^'y 

whereof  .s  under  its  dominiL.ire  ext.  ?    ?",'  '^'"  north- weft  par[ 
3S  very  uncertain,    and   it  is  hnf  ;   J  /r       "^  °^  '^^  country,  however 
ants  of  both  fexe^  are'n^ore   ^ol^^tT:''  r^'/''     '^^^  ^^- 
penmfula       Great   care    is  takc^ofir  ^"^' ^^""'^  "^  ^^e  reft  of  this 
rheir  marriages  are  fimple,  and  perform.^  1    T  •'°"  ,°^^^^''-  ^^'^'J^'-^n- 
.fpnnkhng  holy   water  upon  the   cou^^     ^"^     ''  ''^'^'^'''''  "'■P"-^^. 
We  are  told  that    gold  is    fo  abundan^^i  \        ''^"^'""5  Tome  players 
ponderous  images  are  made  of  it      and  tL  ";''?""''.^''  '^^^  'h'"'  "^o^ 
ontheoutfide  of  the    king's    palace      T     r  '' ^?^""  '"  ^'^^  ^^'antities 
modern  travellers,  to  be  the  fiaLit    'f  F        I  "'^'^^'""^  ^'"^  ^"'^"d,  by 
for  though  the  country  h.s  mi   cs   oflf''"f  '"^  ^^^^'-  "^iffionaries^ 
cxcemveiy  thin  plates  of  th.tmCalol''   '\'' -T''^'^''''  ^^«  -^her 
wooden  or  other  materials.     ?he  Jov   '  '""''     .'^'^'  ^'''^""  ^^^^  '^"^^ 
POt.c  ;  even  fervants    muft  J.^Tf         T-  ^''■'''  '''  ^^^'^^"^^h  def- 
Poilurc  ;  and  the    madarins  a.^VrUiirK  'f  "''  T^'''  "^  ^  '^"-J-? 
c.->pital,  IS  i-eprcfentcd  as  a   lar.e^citv  t,>f ^'"^  !'-  Ji-.^.     Siam.  thf 
nhabued  ;  and  the  palace  is  about  1^'-,        ^'""'^  '  ^'^*''^  P'^'t  of  it  is 
^ok,  which  ftands  about  i3  1  ^^  .  ^o't'  feT^''  ,'  '^'^^'^  '^'^^^''     ^  - 
frorn  the  fea,  is  the  only  placeTI       ,     ?    ""'"''  ''^  ^'^"'  ^"d  ^2  miles 
-alls,  batteries,  and    b^ar^n^on  -t  ^'^  '"^(^  ''"'    '''  Tortified  w  ih 
LiWwh.ch  Hands  en    the  cTfid'e  oi  tl^  "'r'^]  have  a  faftorv  at 

belono,n^  to  Siam.  ^  ^'"^^  "^  ^'^^  pcnnifula  of  Malacca,  but 

.  -t^hc  peninfula  of  Malacca  i.  =.  l 
kingdoms  or  provinces  The  D^t'^f  7""^'>''  ^-d  contains  feveral 
"•afters  and  fovcreigns  of  the  wi  .1  '  ^'.^^^^'^'^  are  faid  to  be  real 
^H<- capital  (Malaccf.)  The  nJ  /  ?  P^--"  =  "f^'Ia,  being  in  poffefTion  of 
t^^u^anner  of  living  ;  ^  ^^C^:;^  '''''\  ^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  bruS  tl 
Pu.eft  of  any  fpoken^an  all  the    n  W^!      S''"  ^'""'''-'  ''  ^^^^^'^^^  the 

Indus.     Ue  are  told  by  thelaleft  trav- 
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.„.„,  .hat  us  chief  prod„c=  is  .in    P^^Pt^r^ir^O:?.!^  «  "."efut 
g„a.s.     Some  "■ir-'"''" ''/'"f;,  ",\hL  „h  b.-»n,s  ufcd  .0  m.afurc 

°rrcco/c,-  fro.  .hci.  p,-c,e„.  ft«c  «   .8-»-=  .J,!  ii\l    ir  country 

The  Engli(h  carry  on   a  f'""??  '"§  ^"V^B  '  „f  Bcn.al  <o  Malac- 

.  S^O'-T^Ms-c.^ce  r/  ^rSirdt'^le^Dl^l  ,„ve™r  and  co.n, 

dUmong  uTm  who  li.tic  regard  .he  orders  of  .he,r   f.perrors,  provr- 

''t^:  :rS™tlf  ra";u„.rv  .i...e  .-no.,  .o  .he  Europeans . 

rttcl  about  aq8  miles.  This  kingdom  has  a  fpanous  nver  run- 
ni  '  hr^'gh  '  thILnks  of  which  are\he  only  Hahital^e  parts  o  he 
nation,  on  account  of  its  fuUvy  air,  and  the  pc.hfcvous  g^^j  '  ^^'^P^^J^^' 

and  ohcr  animaU  bred  in  the  u-oods  ^^^  f'^^S'^'u  T  .  wi  h  the 
^nfm?ls  and  pvoduftf.  by  fca  and  land,  are  much  the  fame  wuh  the 
XkinodLrof  this  ^'ft   peninfula.     The  bcel,  a  creep,ng  p - 

of  a  particular   flavour,    and,  as  tHey;7'  ^  *^-- '^"    ^,  ff^^^dts 
thofc  dlfcafcs  that  are  common  to  the  inhahuanrs  of  the  Lall  Indies,  is 
he  hi,     ft   uxurv  of  the    Cambodians,  from  the  k.ng  to  the  peafant 
but  i^ey   unpalatable    and   difagreeable   to   the   Europeans.       The 
fam     ba^blrous'magniHcence,  theliefpotifm  of  theu-k^ng^  an.^.h     g- 
norance  of  the  people,  prevail  here   f.^^^^^^^J^^^J^m 

length  .  btlt  ..  )S  mucn  H        f         ^,,,„  f„,al|cr  lung- 

^::^J  ,':"  d"  '  be"  .ribl;;:"-'^.^  ^ochm-China  ;  ro,ne  P-i-'ar^o 
tS    e  have  mentioned  in  the  general  vew  of  th,-.  P-'"  "^^  „^\'^ 

r^:::;^n:^^n;vr":^^'x^^"-F?™is':; 

thofe  rich  countries   were   peopled    ^'^"^  ^^^'"^'   ^^f  ^Yif^c  m^^^^^ 
had,  feme  time  or  other,  been^governed   by  one  l^^^'f '  ^'^^  ^.'-^^l^.^^^;',, 
empire  became  fo   large,  that    it  might  be  convenient  top".. eel  it  out, 
yeferving  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  feudal  fupcnonty  ovei  them  all. 
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Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  little  can  be  added  to 
what  has  been  faid,  unlefs  we  adopt  the  fitlions  of  the  catholic  mif- 
fionaries.  The  government  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular. 
The  Tonquinefe  had  revolted  from  the  Chinefe,  which  was  attended 
by  a  civil  wart  A  compromife  at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of 
the  revolt  and  the  reprefcntative  of  the  ancient  kings,  by  which  the 
former  was  to  have  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government,  under 
the  name  of  tiie  Choviah  ;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  real  king,  fhould  re- 
tain the  royal  titles,  and  be  permitted  fome  inconfiderable  civil  pre- 
rogatives within  his  palace,  from  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  fam- 
ily can  fi,ir  without  the  permifTion  of  the  chouah. 

The  chouah  reliues  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,  which  is  fitua- 
ted  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  bua's  palace  is  a  vaft  fhruc- 
ture,  and  has  a  fine  arfenal,  I'he  Englifh  have  a  very  flourifhing 
houfe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  ftore- 
houfes,  and  office-houfes,  a  noble  dining-room,  and  handfome  apart- 
jnents  for  the  merchants,  fa6lors,  and  officers  of  the  company. 

The  above  is  the  beft  account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  this  vafl: 
peninfula.  Its  rarities,  confifting  of  houfes  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
folid  idols  of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  an  infinite  number  of  prec- 
ious ftones  and  jewels,  are  mentioned  by  many  travellers  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  give  them  credit,  when  we  coniiderthe  undifciplined  weak- 
nefs  of  the  inhabitants,  their  fuperftition,  indolence,  ignorance,  and 
native  timidity  ;  which  mull  render  them  a  prey  not  only  to  European 
adventurers,  but  to  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  China.  To  this  we  may 
add,  the  univerfally  admitted  paffion  of  thole  people  for  oilentation, 
and  the  many  dilcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  candid  travellcrsj  of 
their  difplaying  plated  or  gilded  furaiture  and  ornaments,  at  which 
they  are  wonderfully  expert,  for  thofe  of  maffy  gold. 

The  poffcfnon  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  flones  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fize,  and  even  of  white  and  party-coloui'ed  elephants,  conveys 
among  thofe  credulous  people  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  royalty, 
and  has  fomctimes  occafioned  bloody  wars.  After  all,  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  however  dark  the  accounts  we  have  of  thofe  king- 
doms may  be,  yet  there  is  fufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  they  are 
immenfely  rich  in  all  the  ireafures  of  nature;  but  that  thofe  advan-. 
tages  are  attended  with  many  natural  calamities,  fuch  as  floods,  volca- 
noii,  earthquakes,  tempefts,  and  above  all,  rapacious  and  poifonous 
animals,  which  render  the  pofleiFion  of  life,  even  for  an  hour,  preca- 
rious and  uncertain. 
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PERSIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Detirecs.  Sq.Milcs. 


Length    I300\  between  I  44 ^  70  caft  longitude.  I  3^ 
Breadth  1I00/   ^^'^^^"^  1  25  and  41  north  latitude.  / 

Un-vn  vRiES  1   A  /TODERN  Perlia  is  bounded  by   the  mountains 
Bo.NDARiES.J    JYJ^  ^^  ^^_^^__^^    ^^    DagliiRan,    which   divide  it 

fvc.m  Circaflian  Tartary,    on   the    North-Weft  ;  by    the  ^^fpian   lea 
wh=ch  divides  it  from  Rulha^on  the  North  ;  by  the  river  Oxus,  wh uh 
divides  u  Irom  L'lhcc  Tartary,  on  the  North-Eaft  ;  by   India     on  the 
Eaft  ;  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  gulfs   of   Periu    and  Ormus, 
en  the  South  -,  and  by  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  W  eft. 

Thiskinrrrlcnis  dlvidcd  into   the    following  provinces:    On  the 
frontiers  oflndia.are  Choial^in,  pa.t  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania,   includ- 
din?  Herat  and  Efterabad  :  Sableuftan,  including  the  ancient  Baana- 
na  and  Candahor  -,  and  Sagillan  the  ancient  Drang.ana.   The  louthern 
divihon  contains  Makeran,  Kerman,  the  ancient  Oedroflia,  and    i;ar- 
hftan,  the  ancient  Perfia.     The  fouth-weft  divifion,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey,  contains  the  provinces  of  Chuhftan,  the   ancient  Sufiana, 
and  Irac-Aecrn  the  ancient  Parthia.  Thenorth-wcft  divifion,  lying  be- 
tween the  Cafpian  fca  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey   in   Aha     contains 
.he  provinces  of  Aderbe:tzen,  the  ancient  Media  ;  Gangca,  Daghiltan. 
pan  of  the  ancient  Ibcri:.  and  Colchis  ;    Ghilan  part  of  the  ancient 
llyrcania  ;  Shirvan,  and  Mazanderan.  ,     .      .  .  .  p^ 

N  VME  1  Tertia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  from  Per- 
feusj  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lels  fabulous  authors  luppofc  it 
derived  from  Para.,  which  fignifies  a  horleman  ;  the  Perfians,  or  Par- 
thians,  being  always  celebrated  for  their  (kill  in  horlemanfliip. 

AikI  In  fo  extcnfive  an  empire  ihis  is  very  different.  i  hole 
parts  which  border  upon  Caucafus  and  Daghiftan  and  the  mountains 
near  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thole 
mountains  which  arc  commonly  covered  with  fnow.  The  air  in  the 
Kiidland  provinces  of  Perha  is  lerene,  pure,  and  exhilarating,  but  m 
the  louthern  provinces  it  is  hot,  and  fometimes  communicates  nox- 
ious blafts  to  the  midland  parts,  which  are  fo  often  mortal,  that  the 
inhabitants  fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans. 

So.L  AND  PRODUCTIONS.]     Thcle  Vary  like  the  air.      The  foil^s 
far  from  being  luxuriant  towards  Tartary   and   the   Calpian   fea,  but 
with  cultivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and   fruits.— 
South  of  mount  Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine, 
and  other  luxuries  of  life,  is  equalled  by  few  countries.      It  produces 
w-ine  and  oil  in  plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  hneft  of  drugs.        ihc 
fruits  are  delicious,  elpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piftachio  nuts,  mel- 
ons, cucumbers,  and  garden-ftuft',  not  to  mention  vaft  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent hlk  ;  and  the  gulf  of  Baffora  formerly  furnilhcd  great  part   ot 
Eurooe  and  Aha  with  very  fine  pearh.     Some  parts,   near  llpahan  el- 
peciaiiy,  pioduce  almoft  all  the  llowers  that  are  valued  m   Europe  ; 
Ind  from  fome  of  them,  the  rofcjefpecially,  they  extraft  waters  of  a 

ialubrious 
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falubrious  2nd  odorific  kind,  which  form  a  gainful  commodity  in 
trade.  In  fhort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  Ferfia,  are  of  a 
mort  excellent  flavour  ;  and  had  the  natives  the  art  of  horticulture  to 
ps  great  perfeftion  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by  tranfplanling,  en- 
grafting, andpther  meliorations,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country.  Tlie  Perfian  affafoetida  flows  from  a  plant  cal- 
led Hiltot.  and  turns  into  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is  white,  and  fome  black  ; 
but  the  former  is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  natives  make  very  rich 
fauces  of  it,  and  fometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called 
the  mountains  of  Daghiftan  ;  and  the  vaft  coUeftion  of  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  their  divifions,  run  through  the  middleof  the  coun- 
try from  Natolia  to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  lias  been  obferved,  that  no  country',  of  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent, has  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  moft  confiderable  are 
ihofe  of  the  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes, 
which  rifes  in  or  neitr  tlie  mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their 
llreams.  fall  into  the  Calpian  fea.  Some  fmall  rivulets  falling  from 
the  mountains  water  the  country  ;  but  their  dreams  are  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  navigated  even  with  boats.  The 
Oxus  can  fcarcely  be  called  a  Perfian  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia 
from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Perfia  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a  fcarcity  of 
water  ;  but  the  defeft,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  fupplied 
by  means  of  refervoirs,  aqucdufts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  methods. 
AIetals  AND  Ml  NERALs.]  Perfia  contains  mincs  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  above  all,  turquoife  flones,  wjiich  are  found  in  Chorafan.-^ 
Sulphur,  falt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quar- 
j\es  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  have  alfo  been  difcovertd  near 
Tauris, 

Population,  INHABITANTS,.  MAN- 1       It  is    impoffible   to  fpeali 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  D I vE R s lo Ns.  J  with  any  certainty  concern- 
ing the  population  of  a  country  fo  little  known  as  that   of  Perfia.      If 
wc  arc  to  judge  by  the  vaft  armies,  in  modern  as  vvell  as  ancient  times, 
raifcd  there,  the  numbers  it  contains  muft  be  very   great.       The    Per- 
fians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  handfome  ;    the    men   being    fond  of 
Georgian  and  CircafTian    v.'omen.      Their  complexions    towards  the 
fouth  are  fomewhat  fwarthy.     The  men    fhave    their    heads,    but   the 
young  men  fufTer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  the  beard  of 
their  chin  to  reach  up  to   iheir   temples  ;    but  religious   people   wear 
long  beards.     Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans  ; 
many  of  them  coft  twenty-five  pounds,  and  few  under  nine  or  ten. — 
They  liave  a  maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they   nev- 
er pull  ofi  their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  refpeft  even  to  the  king. 
Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.      Next  to  their  fiiin  they  v.'ear  callico  fliirts, 
over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches  below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  fafti,  and 
over  that  a  loolc  garment  fomewhat  fhorter.       The  materials  of  their 
clothes,  however,  are  commonly  very   expcnfive  ;    confifting  of  the 
richcft  furs,  filks,  mufti n.  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable   ftuffs.    richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.     Thev  wear  a  kind  of  lodfe   boots 
on  tlicir  legs,  and  ftippcrs  on  thtir  feet.     They  arc  fond  of  riding,  and 

very 
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very  expcnfivc  in  tlieir  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  limes  a  f^agger 
in  their  fufli.  and  linen  trowfers.  The  cellars  nf  their  Tnirts  and 
clothes  are  open  ;  fo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far  better 
iidapted  for  the  purpofc:,  '•.oih  cf  health  and  aftivity.  than  the  long 
flowing  rches  of  ihe  Tuiks.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  much 
different  ;  their  wear,  as  well  as  th.^t  of  tlic  men,  is  very  ccflly  ;  and 
they  are  at  great  pains  to  heighten  their  beauty  by    art,   colours,    and 

waflies. 

The  Perfians  accuflom  themfelves  to  frequent  wafliings  and  ablu- 
tions, which  are  t!\c  more  neccfTary.  as  they  fcldom  change  their  linen. 
In  the  morning  early  they  drink  coffee,  about  eleven  go  to  dinner, 
upon  fruits,  fweatmrats,  and  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  at  night.  They 
eat  at  their  repaAs  cakes  of  rice,  and  olliers  of  wheat  flour  ;  and  as 
they  efteem  it  an  abomination  to  cut  either  bread,  or  any  kind  of  meat, 
after  it  is  dreffcd,  thefe  cakes  are  made  thin,  that  they  may  he  eafily 
broken  with  the  hand  ;  and  their  meat,  which  is  generally  mutton,  or 
fowls,  is  fo  prepared,  that  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers.  *  When 
every  thing  is  fet  in  order  before  them,  they  eat  faff,  and  without  any 
ceremony.  But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late  traveller,  that  ivhen.the  oldeft 
man  in  tile  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be  poor  and  fct  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  they  all  give  a  fltrict  attention  to  his  words.  They 
arc  temperate,  but  ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the 
Turks  ;  nor  are  they  very  delicate  in  their  entertainments  of  catjng 
and  drinking.  They  are  great  maflers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fu- 
periors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accommodate  Europeans  who  vifit 
them,  with  Rools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  fit  crofs-legged.  They 
are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  fmoke  through  a 
tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that  when  it  has 
been  prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  lea^'e  their 
country  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  I'he  Ferfians 
are  naturally  fond  of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole.  Their 
long  wars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  n^itive  Per- 
fians with  barbarous  rations,  and  are  f<iid  to  have  taught  them  difTim- 
ulation  ;  but  they  arc  ftill  pleafing  and  plaufible  in  their  behavicnr, 
and  in  all  ages  Irave  been  remarkable  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perlians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  are 
neat  in  their  feals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  WDndci  fully  expedi- 
tious in  the  ait.  The  number  of  people  employed  on  their  raanu- 
fcripts  (for  no  printing  is  allowed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great 
foible  fccms  to  h,-  oftentation  in  their  equipages  and  drcffcs  ;  nor  are 
they  lefs  jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Tuiks,  and  other  caflern  na- 
tions. They  are  fond  of  mufic,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  (on\crnng  in 
large  com.panie?  ;  but  their  chief  divcrfions  src  thoic  of  the  field, 
hunting,  hawking,  hotfcmanfhip,  and  the  cxcrcife  of  arms,  in  all 
which  they  are  \'cry  dexterous.  They  excel,  as  their  anceflors  the 
Farthians  did,  in  archery.  Thev  are  fond  of  rope-danceis,  jugglers, 
and  fighting  of  wild  beads  ;  and  privately  playing  at  games  of  chance. 

Men  may  marry  fi>r  life,  or  for  any  detcimined  time,  in  Pcrfia,  as 
well  as  through  all  Tartaiy  ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend 
to  Oay  fome  time  i-.i  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  cadee,  or 
judge,  for  a  wife  duiing  the  time  they  piopcfc  to  flay.  The  cadec  for 
a  flated  gratuity,  produces  a  number  of  girls,  v;hom  he  declares  to   he 
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honed,  and  free  from  dileafes  ;  and  he  becomes  furety  for  them.       A    1 
gentleman  who  lately  attended  the  RulHan  embaffy   to  Per fi a  declares,    ^ 
that,  amongftthoufauds,  there  has  not  been  one  inftdnce  of  their  dif- 
honefty  during  the  time  agreed  upon.  | 

RtLiciON.]  The  Perficins  are  Mahometans  of  the  feft  of  Ali  ;  for  i 
which  reafon  the  Turks,  who  follow  the  luccelTion  of  Omar  and  Abu 
£ekr,  call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  ponihle,  in  fome  things 
more  fantaftical  and  fenfjal  than  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  in  many 
points  it  is  mingled  with  fome  bramin  fuperfhitions.  When  they  aie 
taxed  by  the  Chriftians  with  drinking  flrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them  I 
do,  they  anfwcr  very  fenfibly,  "  You  ChriRians  whore  and  get  drunk,  j 
though  vou  know  )'ou  arc  committing  fins,  which  is  the  very  cale  I 
with  us."  Having  mentioned  the  bramins,  the  comparifon  between,  i 
them  and  the  Perfian  guebres  or  gaurs.,  who  pretend  to  be  the  difciples  | 
and  fuccelTcrs  of  the  ancient  magi,  the  followers  of  Zoioafler,  may  be  1 
highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  :  That  both  of  them  held  original-  i, 
ly  pure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  eaiily  proved  ;  II 
but  the  Indian  bramins  and  parfees  accufe  the  gaurs,  who  ftill  worfhip 
the  fire,  of  having  fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil 
principle  into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combuibble  ground, 
about  ten  miles  diftant  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  I'crfia,  is  the 
fcene  of  the  gucbres  devotions.  It  mufl  be  admitted,  thai,  this  ground 
is  impregnated  with  very  furprifing  inflammatory  qualities,  and  con- 
tains feveral  old  little  temples  ;  in  one  of  which  ih^  gucbres  pretend  to 
prefervc  the  facred  flame  of  the  univerlal  fire,  which  riles  from  the 
end,  and  a  large  hollow  cane  lluck  in  the  ground,  rcfcmbling  a  lamp 
burning  with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans  arc  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  gaurs,  wko  were  banifhcd  out  of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abbas.  ; 
Their  left  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated  in  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  betvveen  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans  leem  early  to 
have  driven  the  ancient  Chriflians  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  , 
countries.  Even  to  tliis  day,  many  fefts  are  found  that  evidently  have 
Chriflianity  for  the  ground-wurk  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them, 
called  Souffees,  who  are  a  kind  of  quietifts,  facrilice  their  pafhons  to 
God,  and  profefs  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Chriflians  have,  in 
their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaiim  and  Mahometanifm  ;  and  are  nu- 
merous towards  the  Perlian  gulf.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Armenian  and  Georgian  Chriftians,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Perlia. 
The  prefent  race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doftrinesof 
Mahomet,  owing  chiefly  to  their  late  wars  v/ith  the  Turks. 

Lkakn'ing  AND  LEARNED  MEN.]  The  Pcrfians,  117  ancient  times, 
were  famous  for  both  ;  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Eaft. 
Tliere  is  a  manufcript  at  Oxford  (Eng.)  containing  the  lives  of  an  hun- 
tlred  and  thirty-five  of  the  fineft  Pcrhan  poets.  I'erdufi  and  Sadi  were 
among  the  mofl  celebrated  of  the  Perfian  poets.  The  former  compri- 
sed the  hiftory  of  Perfia  in  a  feries  of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him 
tor  near  thirty  years,  and  which  are  faid  by  Mr,  Jones  to  be  "  a  glori- 
ous monument  of  Eaflern  genius  and  learning."  Sadi  was  a  native  of 
Schiras,  and  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  many  fine 


pieces,  both  in  profe  arvd  verfe.  Shemfeddin  was  one  of  the  muil  em 
inent  lyric  poets  that  Aha  has  produced  ;  and  Nakhfbeb  wrote  in  Per- 
fian abook  called  the  '•  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  not  unlike  the  Decameron 

of 
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«r  Roccace.  Jami  was  a  mod  animated  and  elegant  pcct,  who  flour- 
ifhf-vl  in  t'ne  middle  of  the  fiflcciitli  century,  and  whole  bcautif.il  conx- 
pofitinns,  on  a  great  variety  of  lubjefts,  are  pveicivcd  at  Oxford,  in 
twenty-two  volumes.  Hariri  compoled  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery 
flyl^.  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  dillertations,  on  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  (he  various  conditions  of  human  life,  interfperled  with  a  number 
of  aijreeable  adventures,  and  feverai  fine  pieces  of  poetry. 

At  prclcnt,  learning  is  at  a  A'ery  low  ebb  among  the  Pevfians.  Tlieir 
boa'tcd  Ikill  in  aftronomy  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  Imattcring  in  that 
fi  -once,  and  terminates  in  judicial  alhologv  ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the 
•vvoi  Id  are  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Periians,  The  learned  profef- 
hon  in  arcateft  eftecm  among  them  is  that  of  medicine  ;  which  is  at 
perpetual  variance  with  aftiology,  bccaufe  every  dofe  mud  be  in  the 
lucky  huur  fixed  by  the  adrologcr,  which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the 
prefcription.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the  Peifian  phyficians  arc  acute 
arid  fagacious.  Ihcir  drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  are  no  ftrangcrsto 
the  praftices  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  Add  to  this,  that  the  plague  is 
but  little  known  in  this  country  ;  as  equally  rare  are  many  other  dif- 
calcs  that  are  fatal  in  other  places  ;  luch  as  the  gout,  the  flone,  the 
frnall-pox,  confumptions,  and  apoplexies.  The  Perfian  practice  of 
piiyfic  is  therefore  pretty  much  circunifcribed,  and  they  are  very  ig- 
Tiorant  in  furgen',  which  is  cxercifed  by  baibars,  whole  chief  kuowl- 
cd  e  of  it  is  in  letting  blobd  ;  for  they  truft.  the  healing  of  green 
woun.ds  to  the  excellency  of  the  air,  and  the  good  habit  of  the  pa- 
tic  ntV.  body. 

i'vNTiQUiTiES  AND  CURIOSITIES,  I  The  monumcnts  of  antiquity 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  in  Pci fia,  aic  morc  celelnaled  for 
their  magnificence  and  expenfe,  than  their  beauty  or  taftc.  No  more 
than  nineteen  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace 
of  Perfepolis,  are  now  remaining.  ICach  is  about  fifteen  feel  high,  and 
compofcd  of  excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  ancient 
buildings  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance 
and  beauty  which  is  difplayed  in  the  Greek  architcfture.  The  tombs 
cf  the  kings  ol  Perfia  are  ilupendous  works  ;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock, 
and  highly  ornamented  with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern 
edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  feen  at  lipahan,  fixty  feet  high,  confifling  of 
the  fkuUs  of  beafts,  ercftcd  by  Shah  Abbas,  after  the  fupprelfion  of  a 
rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  ereft  fuch  a  column  of  human  fkulls  ; 
but  upon  the  fubmifiion  of  the  rebels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  fub' 
ftituling  thofc  of  brutes,  each  of  the  rebels  furnifliing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  efteemed 
among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Perfia.  The  fprings  of  the  famous 
Naphtha  near  Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hiftory  for  their 
furprifing  qualities  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this 
country,  is  the  burning  phainomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighi- 
bourhood,  already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Religion. 

PI'JUSES,  CITIES,  AND    Pt.'CLIC    EDIFICES.]        Thc  houfcs  of    mCH     of 

quality  in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafte  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks 
already  dclcribed.  They  are  fcldom  above  one  (lory  high,  built  of 
bricks,  with  flat  roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is 
arched,  the  doors  are  clumfey  and  narrow,  and  the  roorcs  have  no 
communication  but  with  the  hall  j  the  kitchens  and  office-houfes  be- 
ing 
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in<r  built  apart.     Few  of  them  have  chimnles,  but  a  round  hole  in  tBc 
.       mfdcile  of  the  room.     Their  furniture  chiefly  confifts  of  carpets    and 
Steirbeds  are  two  thick  cotton  cimlts,  which rferve  them  hkewife  as 
coverlids,  with  carpets  under  them.  ^        ,  r         i  • 

Ilpahan  or  Spahlwo,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain, 
within  a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupphes  it  with  water. 
It  is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  croqkcA,  and  the  chief  amufement  of  the  inhabitants  is  oa  the  flat 
roofs  of  their  houfes,  where  they  fpcud  their  iummer  evenings  ;  and 
different  families  aflbciate  together.  The  royal  Iquare  is  a  third  o  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadtii  :  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  royal  palace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it, 
is  three  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  in  Ifpahan  ibo  mo  ques 
iSoocaravanferas,  260  public  baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine 
fquares,  ftreets,  and  palaces,  in  which  are  canals,  and  .^'-^  P»-  f  ^^ 
(hade  and  better  accommodate  the  people.  This  capital  is  faid  for- 
xnerly  to  have  contained  650,000  iuhabuants  ;  but  was  often  depopu- 
latedbvKouli  Khan  during  his  wars  lo  th.t  we  may  eanly  iuppole 
that  It  has  lod  great  part  of  its  magnificence.  ^"  ^744,  when  Mr 
Hanway  was  there,   it  was  thought  that  not  above  5000  of  its  houl.s 

were  inhabited.  r  a  /i       1  ,,»       Tt  Ic  an 

Schiras  lies   about  200   miles   to  the  fouth  of  Aftrachai^.     It  is  an 
open  town,  but  its  neighbourhood  is  inexpreffibly  rich  and  beautiful 
feeing  1^'i  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  v  nea 
of  which  arc  incomparable.     The  vines  of  Shii^s  are  reckoned  the  b  ft  , 
of  any  in  Perfia.     This  town  is  the  capital  of  Pars,  the  ancient  Peifia 
:nd7ath  a  college   for  the  iludy  of  ea^ern  learning.      It   conta.ns   an 
uncommon  nuufbcr  of  mclques,  and  is  aj-lorned  by  many  noble  build- 
"ngs^  but  Its  ftre.ts  arc  narrow  and   inconvenient,    and  not  above  400a 
of  its  houfes  are  inhabited.  „ 

The  cities  of  Ormu,  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the   Irer 

fian  Gulf,  were  formerly  places  of  g'-^^^/^'"^!"^'^^^"'^,  ^'^'XTc 
Th'-  iLnalifii  and  other  Europeans,  have  factories  at  Gombioon,  where 
they  trade  with  the  Periians,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  urks, 
and^Vtars,  who  come  hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  fiom 
various  inland  cities  of  Afia,  under  the  convov  pf  g^^^i^-  .       , 

Moiques  are  religious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of  lto"e    and 
arepreitv  much  the  lame  in  all   Mahometan  countries.     Before  the 
'criJg'te' there  is  a  fquare  court  paved  w,-^  white  marble   and  low 
n>l!->ries  round  it,  whofe  roof  is   fupported  by  marble  pdlais.     Iho.e 
g;l;ene:(;vefor'plac.s  of   ablution  bef..e  the   ^^"^^^^ 
fhcmofcpze.     About  every  moique  there    are   fix   h.g.     to^*;'^;^^^^^^^^ 
minaret.^  each  of  which  has  three  httle  open  gallene.,  one  .bov  can 
other.     Thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,   arc  ^^Y^f^  ™^^^^^^ 
and   adorned   with  gilding  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  ^}0"^'^^^l^'^^ 
(lead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  ofiicers  ap 
pointed  fonthat  purpofe.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  ^^^l^^^^'j/; 
Lr..dan  a  man  with  his  fb.oes  or  (lockmgs  on       Near  ^oft  "^o^'l^  "J 
a.^lacc  of  cntertainmentforftrangers  during  three  days  ;  and  the  tomO 
^       of  the  founder,  with  c«nvcnicncics  for  reading  the  Koran,  and  pray 
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ftr^^i'^f^^it''"  '^^  Maho.T,etan  countries  are  M'onderfully  well  con- 
ftrutled  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  Lare  but 
oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well  poliftied  ftone  or  marble  Each 
bagnio  contains  three  rooms  ;  the  flrft  for  drelnn.  and  undreffins  •  the 
fecond  contains  the  water  and  the  third  the  hath%  ..II  of  them  pived 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  vcry^cu'i- 
ous,  but  wholefome  ;  though  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  pain- 
ftitrhi'l  ^'f'l'''^'l^,^  P^'''^"t  wi^h  great  vigour,  then  handJand 
ft  etches  his  limbs  as  if  he  was  d.nocating  every  bone  in  the  body  •   all 

Teahh  "l7n"br"f "  ^'°''  l'"'''  -ann°countries,  very  conducive  to 
heah   .     In  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  from   morning   to    four  in 

the  afternoon;  when,  a  1  male  attendants   being  removed,    the   ladies 
fucceed,  and  when  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  fi,  cfl  cIoS 

We  might  here  attempt  to  defcribe  the  eaftirn  feragUos  or  haram 
the  women  s  apartments  ;  but  from  the  moft  credible^ccounts     tTey 
wTv   JT-'''^''^'"^-^"^'^^^'^^^^  ^"^  conveniency  of  the  ownc'l 
never  ented"K°  r"'""  "^^"l^'"  "^  ^P-^-^nts,  Which  are  foldom  o 
Fo   h  ftlv  JuarS^  Grangers  ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  women  are 

M  ;.    p!  J^r         '""^  '^"^""'^  ''  ""'^"g  '^-^  great  men  in  Perfia: 
ceed   all  the  .n.'''f'^'°  '^'T'''''^     ^^^''  ^'^^'^^  ^T-I,  ^^  "Ot  ex^ 

pets  and  jcather.     Tneir  works  m  thele  join  fancy  tafte  and  el-^anr^ 

-to  richn<:rs,  neatnefs   and  fhew  •  ..^A       .  *u       ^>.'  '^^'^^'  ana  eiv^gance, 

^^A  f{    •     I  '  '  ^"'^  y^^  ^^^y  are  ij/norant  of  pa htinp- 

and  their  drawings  are  very  rude.     Their  dying  excels  th.t  of^Eu^opf' 

Suei'"rtrt:he''S"tf;'"^^ 

artifts    which  ,.rpf/;k'^''""'P^''^^^5    ^''^    ^^'■y    indifferent 
fi.       rh.i  M  ^/  ""Vr  §  '"^  '^'^  ^"^'^'tV  of  timber  all  over  Per- 

iJpon  the  who.i  tJ  "'r''"^'/"'^  '^'  manufafture  of  looking.glaffeJ. 
fo?m  o  thel  o^;.  ■  ■^"^'^^^"^-^P'-ffiblc  difadvantages  from  the 
toim  o  their  government,  which  renders  them  Haves    to   their  king. 

Who  of  en  engrofs  either  their  labour  or  their  profits.  ^" 

mvl  !..!??'/        '^T^""*' "^^^  ^'^^<^ ''"1^  «'•    "o   fl^!pping  of  their 

Jul  ti.y  ^ad ;  ,L  the^[;l.:jr  niS;t:n::e:^^:;;s  •  n: 

Ta  L.  h  ^  >'r  'u'u^'^  ^""^"'  P'°-''^d  -ft  advantages  to  both 
Saps  th'e  coun  J'^      T  '^/"^^^^  ^'^^  expeaations  of  ndther.   Per- 

now  nofTHT^H  f-,/.?     o*^/^  Calpian  Tea,  the  navigation  of  which  is 

on''h^°head  tW^  ^  "'^"'"'  '  ^"^  "°'^^'"g  ""  ^e  faid  with  certainty 
Ton  than Ttl'-  ^'^^^  government  of  Perfia  is  m  a  more  fettled  condi'- 
lion  man  it  I5  at  pielent. 

Constitution  AND  GovERNMvvT  1       R^tl,    tX  ^r  .  1 

orecarmnc  :.cv»n-       •      ,    \*-*^NMENT.J       i5oth    thclc    are  extremely 

monarch  '  Th?  p" V"  '\^  ^'^'^  ""^  ^  ^^^P°'i^'  ^"^  <^f^«n  capricious 
^rnm -nt '     S.  ,'".'  '^^r^'"'"  ^^^  ^'^^^  fundamental  rules  of  gov- 

mairpr;eem^^Rr  H  ^^'^^;'""•  '^'""^  ^"^-^^"^  but  not  Their 
sa  lucceffion  ^  r  Bhndn^efs  hkewife  was  a  difq^-alification  for  the  roy 
»1  lu.cefiion.     In  other  refpecls  the  king's  will  was  ^Uw  for  the  peo- 
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pie.  The  inflanccs  that  have  been  given  of  the  cruehies  and  irihu-' 
manities  prafttfed  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Perlia.  are  almoft  in- 
credible, efpecially  during  the  two  laft  centuries.  The  reafon  given 
to  the  CliriRian  ambalfadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  of  their  mofl  cele- 
brated princes,  was,  that  the  Perhans  werefuch  brutes,  and  fo  infenfi- 
ble  by  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed  without  the  exercife  of 
exemplary  cruelties.  But  this  was  only  a  wretched  and  ill-giounded 
apology  for  his  own  barbarity.  Tlie  favourites  of  the  prince,  female 
as  well  as  male,  are  his  only  counfellors,  and  the  fmallefl  difobedience 
to  their  will  is  attended  with  immediate  death.  I'he  Pcrfians  have  no 
decrees  of  nobility,  fo  that  the  refpeft  due  to  every  man,  on  account 
of  his  high  flation,  expires  with  himfelf.  The  king  has  been  known 
to  prefer  a  younger  Ion  to  his  throne,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
elder  brother. 

Reven'ues.'J  The  crown  claims  one  third  of  the  cattle,  corn,  and 
fruits  of  his  lubjefts,  and  likewife  a  third  of  filk  and  cotton.  iS;o  rank 
or  condition  of  Perfians  is  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  Cervices. 
The  governors  of  provinces  have  particular  lands  aiTigned  to  them  for  1 
maintaining  their  retinues  and  troops  ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the 
expcnfes  of  the  court,  king's  houfehould,  and  great  officers  of  flaie. 
After  favinor  thus  much,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Perftan  kings  were  prodigious  :  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any 
certainty  in  the  prefent  diftrafted  (late  of  th.it  country.  Even  ihj 
water  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardens  is  fubjeft  to  a  tax  ;  and  forcignsif 
ers,  who  are  not  jVIahometans,  pay  each  a  ducat  a  head. 

MiLiiARY  STRENGTH.]  This  conliiled  formerly  of  cavalry,  and, 
it  is  now  thought  10  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  however,  tlieir  kings  have  rai fed  bodies  of  infanry. 
The  regular  troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  KouU 
-Khan,  did  not  exceed  60,000  ;  but  according  tothe^  modern  hiftoiioS 
of  Perfia,  theylate  eaiily  recruited. in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians 
have  few  fortified  towns  ;  nor  had  they  any  fhipa  of  war,  until  Kouli 
Khan  built  a  royal  navy  ;  but  fmcc  his  death  we  licar  no  more  of  theijr 
fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Pcrfian  monarch  are  a  lion 
couchant  looking  at  the  riling  fun.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  DifpOj 
fer  of  Kiv^doms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  which  he  aifumes  likCf  i 
wife,  are  Tartar  titles.  To  afts  of  flate  the  Perhan  monarch  does  not 
fubleribe  his  name  ;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner.  This  aEl  is  giv* 
en  bv  whom  the  univcrfe  ohcyj.  .  :; 

History.]  All  ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  Perfian  monarchj 
and  their  grandeur  ;  and  no  empire  has  undergone  a  greater  variety 
of  governments.  It  is  heie  fufticient  to  fay,  that  the  Perhan  empires 
fucceeded  the  Aflyrian  or  Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  founda- 
tion about  556  years  before  Chrift,  and  reflored  the  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  captive  at  Babylon,  to  liberty.  It  ended  in  the  perfon  of 
Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  329  years  betore  Chrifl. 
When  Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  his  great  general  offif 
cers,  their  pofterity  were  conqviercd  by  the  Romans.  Thele  laft,  how« 
ever,  never  fully  fubducd  Pcrha,  and  the  natives  had  princes  of  their 
own,  by  the  name  of  Arfaces,  who  more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman^ 
legions.     The  fucceffors  of  thofe  princes  furyived  the  Roman  empirfti 

iifelf, 
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itfelf,  but  U'cre  fubducd  by  the  famous  Tamerlenc,  wKofe  poflerity 
were  lupplanted  by  a  doftor  of  law,  Cheki  Adir,  the  anceftor  of  the 
ijefi  or  Sophi  family,  and  who  pretended  to  be  dcfcended  from  Ma- 
homet himfclf.  His  fucccflors,  though  fomeof  them  were  valiant  and 
politic,  and  enlarged  the  empire,  and  from  him  fometimcs  called  So- 
phis,  proved  in  general  to  be  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  by  their  cruelty,* 
ignorance  and  indolence,  wliich  brought  them  into  fuch  difrcpute 
with  their  lubjcfts,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that  Hailein,  a  prince  of 
the  Sefi  race,  who  fuccecded  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  iVIahmud,  foa 
and  fuccelTor  to  tlie  famous  Miriweis  ;  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by  Ef- 
ref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  ufiirped  the  throne.  Prince 
Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sefi  family,  had  cfcaped  from  the 
rebels,  and  alfembling  an  army,  took,  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Shah,  wlio 
defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re-annexed  to  the  Perhan  monarchy  all 
the  places  difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  during  their 
late  rebellions.  At  laft  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and 
after  affuming  the  name  of  Thamas  KouH  Khan,  and  pretending  that 
his  fcrvices  were  not  fufficicntly  rewarded,  he  rebelled  againfl  his  fov- 
ercign,  made  him  a  prifonor,  and,  it  is  fuppoled,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufuroer  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  oE 
Shah  Xadir  ;  made  a  fucccfsful  expedition  into  indoftan,  where  he 
acquired  an  amazing  booty,  but  brought  back  an  inconfiderable  part: 
of  this  booty  from  India,  lohng  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return,  by  the 
Marrattas  and  various  accidents.  He  next  conq  lered  Ufbec  Tartary  ; 
but  was  not  fo  fucccfsful  ai>a!nft  the  Daghcflian  Tartars,  whofe  coun- 
try he  found  to  be  iiiaccelfible.  He  beat  the  Turks  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, but  was  unable  to  take  Bagdad^  The  great  principle  of  his 
government  was  to  flrike  terror  into  all  his  fubjefts  by  the  mofl;  cruel 
executioris.  His  condu6l  became  fo  intolerable,  that  it  was  thought 
his  brain  was  touched  ;  and  he  was  alTairinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly 
in  felf-defcnce,  by  his  chief  officers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  i747« 
Many  pretenders,  upon  his  death,  ftarted  up  ;  but  the  fortunate  can- 
didate was  Kerim  Khan,  who  was  crowned  at  Tauris  in  1763,  and, 
according  to  the  latell  accounts,  flill  keeps  pofleffion  of  the  throne. 

See  RoUin's  Ancient  Hiflory, 

*  The  inftances  of  wanton  cru'Ity,  and  the  mod  favage  barbarity,  recorded  of  fome  of  the 
kings  of  Pcrfia,  arelhjcking  to  humanity,  and  a  ftiiking  evidence  of  the  mil'eries  and  cal- 
amities occafioiied  by  defpotic  power.  Shah  Afebas,  furnamed  the  Great,  Jiaving  three  fons, 
Caufed  the  eyes  of  the  tv.o  youngell  to  be  put  our,  and  afterwards  pu;  the  eldi.ft  to  death.  He- 
was  fucceeiled  by  liis  grandion,  who  began  his  reign  by  ordering  the  eyes  of  his  only  broth- 
er to  be  cut  out,  and  he  alfo  calt  from  a  rock,  his  two  uncles,  who  had  before  been  blinded  by- 
order  of  Shah  Abbas.  The  inftances  ot  hi5  cruelty  were  innumerable  .  He  buried  alive  forty 
four  womenol  hi:  Haram,  though  when  he  was  not  hunting,  or  over  his  cups,  he  ufed  to 
pafs  his  time  with  them.  Ss fire,  or  Suliman,  who  afcended  the  throne  of  Perfia  in  1666, 
and  was  a  brutal  tyrant,  when  he  was  ir.toxicated  cither  with  wine  or  ang^r,  often  ordered 
the  hands,  feet,  ears,  and  nofes,  of  thofc  near  him  to  be  cutoff,  theireyts  to  be  plucked  out, 
or  their  lives  to  bs  faciificcd,  as  if  it  were  his  paitime. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Lens;t:h    1430^    ,    ^ 

r,     °^,,        ^     }  between 

Breadth  1 200  J 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

J5  an-d  60  eafl:  longitude.  1 

:  2  and  30  north  latitude.  )     ^     ' 

Boundaries.]  "DOUXDED  by  Turkey  on  the  North  ;  by  the  gulfs 
-U  of  Pcrfia  or  BalFora,  and  Ormus,  which  feparate  it 
from  Perfia,  on  the  Eafl:  ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,    South  ;  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions. 

I.  Arabia Petrzea,  N. 
W. 


Subdivifions. 


Chief  towns. 

33-27.  N. 


2.  Arabia  Deferta,  in 
the  middle. 


Ilaggiaz  or  Mecca   - 


nSu  EZ,  E.  Ion 
lat,  29-50. 


^Tehama 
'"Mocha 


Hadramut     - 
3.  Arabia  Felix,  S.E.'^  Caflcen     - 

Segur     - 
(^man  or  Mufcat 
Jamama     - 
Bahara     - 


Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43-30. 

lat.  21-20. 
Siden — Medina 
,  Dhafar 
"Mocha,  E.  long.  44-4. 

N.  lat.  13-45. 
Sibit 

Hadramut 
)--^  Caffeen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
J     LElcalf. 

Name.]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always  preferved  its 
-ancient  name.  The  word  Arah.  it  is  generally  faid,  fignifies  a  robber. 
Or  freebooter.  The  word  Saracen,  by  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is 
faid  to  lignify  both  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  defert.  Thefe 
names  jufl:ly  belong  to  the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchan- 
dife  pafs  through  the  country  without  extorting  fomething  from  the 
owners,  if  they  do  not  rob  them. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  eaft  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  thole  called  Gabel  el  Ared,  in  A- 
rabia  Felix,  are  the  moft  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few  fountains, 
fprings,  or  riv^ers  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  wafhes 
the  north-eaft  limits  of  it.  It  is  almofl  furrounded  with  feas  ;  as  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Rcd-Sca,  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief 
capes  or  promontories  arethofeof  Rofalgate  and  Mufledon. 

Cm  mate,  air,  soil,  and  produce.]  As  a  confiderable  part  of  this 
country  lies  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tjopic  of  Cancer  paflTcs 
over  Arabia  Felix,  the  air  is  exceffively  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country 
is  fubjeft  to  hot  poifonous  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fhores  of 
Perfia,  which  often  prove  fatal,  efpeciallv  to  ftrangcrs.  The  foil,  in 
foine  parts,  is  nothing  more  than  immenfc  fands,  which,  when  agitated 

by 
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by  tlie  winds,  roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fomctimcs  form  moun- 
tains by  which  whole  caravans  have  been  Inn  ied  or  lofK  In  thcfc  def-, 
erts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  are  guided,  as  at  fea,  by  a  com- 
pafs,  or  by  tlie  Itars,  for  they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here,  fays 
Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  paftures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  flanding 
thick  with  corn  ;  here  are  no  vineyards  or  oliveyards  ;  but  the  whole 
is  a  loncfomc  defolate  wilderncfs,  no  otherways  diverfified  than  by 
plains  covered  with  fand,  and  mountains  that  are  made  up  of  naked 
rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is  this  country  ever,  unlefs  fometimes 
at  the  equinoxes,  refrefhed  with  rain  ;  and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold 
in  the  night  is  almofl  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  But 
the  fouthern  part  of  Arabia,  defervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  bleifed 
with  an  excellent  foil,  and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile.  There  the  cul- 
tivated lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the  fea-coaft, 
produce  balm  of  CJilead,  manna,  myrrh,  cafiia,  aloes,  fiankincenfe, 
I'pikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamum, 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits  ;  honey  and  wax 
in  plenty,  with  a  fm«U  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This  country  is 
famous  for  its  colfee  and  its  dates,  which  lafi:  are  found  fcarcely  any 
where  in  fuch  perfeftion  as  here  and  in  Perfia.  There  are  few  trees 
fit  for  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

Ammals.]  The  mod  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and 
dromedaries  ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  travelling 
the  ;lry  and  parched  deferts  of  this  country,  for  they  are  fo  formed, 
that  they  can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  ilomach  into  their  throat, 
by  which  means  they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The 
camels  ufually  carry  8oolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  ta- 
ken off  during  the  whole  journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to 
reft,  and  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  fmall 
camel  that  will  travel  many  miles  a  day.  It  is  an  obfervation  among 
the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  trees,  the  water  is  not  far  off  ;  and 
when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will  fmell  it  at  a  diftance, 
and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  The  Arabian  horfes 
are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  the  breed 
of  thofe  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and  are  admired 
for  their  make  as  much  as  for  their  fwiftncfs  and  high  mettle.  The 
finefh  breed  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Sunnaa,  in  which  Mocha  is  fituated. 

Inhabitants,  MANNERS,  7  The  Arabians,  like  moft  of  the  na- 
CLSTOMs,  AND  DRKss.  "  j  tions  of  Alia,  are  of  a  middle  flature, 
thin,  and  of  a  fvvarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes. 
They  are  fwift  of  foot,  excellent  horfemen,  and  are  faid  to  be  in  gene- 
ral a  brave  people,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and,  fince  they  became 
acquainted  with  fire  arms,  good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
land country  live  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  as  they  have  ever  done  ftiice  they  become  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pil- 
grims, who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations  through  m.otivcs  of  devotion 
or  curiofity,  are  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards  the 
deferts.  Thofe  robbers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country 
in  confiderable  troops  on  horfeback,  and  aflaultand  plunder  the  car- 
avans ;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50.000 
Aiabians  attacked   a  caravan   of  merchants    and   pilgrims  returning 

from 
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from  Merca,  killed  about  6o;00O  perfons,  and  plundered  it  of  every 
thing  valuable,  though  efcorted  by  a  Turkifh  army. 

It  has  been  contended  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  that  Polvgamy  is  unnatural 
and  detiiruentdl  to  the  population  of  a  country.  This  has  been  found- 
ed upon  a  calculation  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  particular  coun^ 
tries,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  the  fcxes  is  equal.  ,  In 
England  the. proportion  is  found  to  be,  as  thirteen  to  twelve  :  Nature 
having  provided  a  greater  proportion  of  men,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  havock  occafioned  by  war,  murder,  drunkennefs,  and  all  fpecies  of 
violence  to  which  women  are  not  fo  fubjeft  as  men.  Thefe  arguments 
however,  do  not  apply  to  this  country  and  many  others  :  From  a  dil- 
igent enquiry,  it  appears,  that  from  the  Iflhmus  of  Suei  to  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb,  which  contairis  the  three  Arabias,  the  proportion  is 
fully  four  wom.en  to  one  man. 

Without  allowing  Mahomet  all  the  abilities  fome  have  done,  we 
inay  furely  fuppofe  him  to  have  feen  this  great  difproportion  of  four 
women  born  to  one  man  :  And  from  its  obvious  conff  quenccs,  we  arc 
not  to  wonder  that  one  of  his  fnfl.  cares  was  to  rettify  it,  as  it  ftruck 
at  the  very  root  of  his  Empire,  Power  and  Religon  ;  with  this  view, 
he  enafted,  or  rather  revived,  the  law  which  gave  lib<?riv  to  every  In- 
dividual to  marry  four  wives,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  equal  in  rank 
and  honour,  without  any  preference  but  what  the  predile6lion  of 
the  hufband  gave  her.  By  this  he  fecured  civil  rights  to  each 
wom.an,  and  procured  a  means  of  doing  away  that  reproach,  of 
dying  unthQut  }J[ue,  to  which  the  minds  of  the  whole  fex  have  al- 
ways been  fenfible,  whatever  their  religion  was,  or  from  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  came.  Many,  have  taxed  this  permiffion 
pf  a  plurality  of  wives,  (one  of  the  u\o^  political  ■aw A  necfffar)/  meafures 
of  that  I.egiilator)  vvith  a  tendency  to  encourage  lewdnefs.  horn  which 
it  was  very  far  cUftant.  The  expediency  of  tiie  meafure  will  further 
appear,  by  drawing  a  comparifon  between  the  ftate  of  women  in  ihofe 
(Countries  in  which  the  ♦"urnier  calculations  are  made,  and  the  one  we 
are  now  defcribing.  Women  in  thofe  countries  are  commonly  capa- 
ble of  child  bearing  at  fourteen,  let  the  other  term  be  forty  eight, 
when  they  bear  no  more  ;  Tliii  ty  four  years  therefore  thcfc  wornen 
bear  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  arc  objofts  of 
pur  love  ;  they  are  endeared  by  bearing  us  children  after  that  lime, 
and  none  v»'ill  pretend,  that  at  forty  eight  and  fiity  years  a  woman  is 
pot  an  agreeable  companion.  Perhaps  the  lall.  years,  to  thinking 
minds,  are  fully  as  agreeable  as  the  firft.  We  grow  old  together,  we 
have  a  near  prcfoeft  of  dying  together  ;  nothing  can  prefcnt  a  moie 
itgreeable  pifture  of  focial  life,  than  monogamy  in  thefe  countries- 

The  Arab  on  the  other  hand  begins  to  beat  children  at  eleven,  .mcl 
feldom  or  never  has  a  child  after  twenty.  'J'he  time  then  of  her  child- 
bearing  is  nine  years,  and  four  zvoinen  taken  tOf/'thcr,  have  then  the 
term  of  thiity  fix  ;  fo  that  the  women  in  the  h;rmer  cafe,  who  bear 
children  for  lliirly  four  years,  have  only  two  years  his  than  the 
wives  whom  Mahomet  has  allowed.  But  there  are  otiicr  grievous 
differences.  An  Arabian  girl,  at  eleven  years  old,  is  the  ohjeft  of 
inan's  dcfire  ;  being  an  infant  however  in  undc.  {handing,  fhe  i&  not  n 
rational  companion  for  him..  A  man  mairies  tliere,  fay  at  truenly.  and 
before  .he  is  thirty,  his  wife  improved  as  a  companion,  ccales  to  be  an 
pbjciSl  of  his  dcfirea,  and   a  mother  of  children  ;  fo  that  the  beil  and 

moft 
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moft  vlgorou?  of  liis  days  arc  fpcnt  witli  n  woman  he  cannot  lovr,  and 
with  her  he  would  be  doftinctj  lo  live  foUy  or  fnrfy-five  years  without 
conafort  to  himfclf  hy  increafe  of  family,  or  utility  to  the  public. 

The  rcafons  then  againft  poligamv.  wliicli  fubfifls  in  the  twuntries 
firO  mentioned,  do  by  no  means  fuhliil  in  Arabia.* 

The  habit  of  the.  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  fliirt,  tied  about 
them  with  a  white  fafh  or  girdle  ;  and  I'ome  of  thcni  have  a  vefh  of 
fars  or  fhcep  fkins  «>ver  it  ;  they  alio  wear  drawers,  and  fometimes 
flippers,  hut. jiio  (lockings  ;  and  liave  a  cap  or  luiban  on  their  head. 
Many  of  them  go  almoft  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eadcrn  countries,  th« 
women  are  fo  wrapped  up,  that  nothing  can  be  di'.ccrned  but  their 
eyes.  Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner  of  flcfh,  ex- 
cept that  of  hogs  -,  and  prefer  the  flcfh  of  camel.s  as  we  prefer  veni- 
Icn,  to  other  meat.  They  take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefh, 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufc  fuch  fifli  as  have  no  fcales.  Cof- 
fee and  tea,  wjtcr,  and  fherbet  made  of  oranges,  water  and  iugar,  is 
their  ufual  drink  ;  thev  have  no  ftrong  liquors. 

Religion-.'!  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  follow- 
ing hiftory  of  Mahomet  their  countryman.  Many  of  the  wild  Arabs 
ate  (till  Pagans,  but  the  people  in  general  profefs  Mahometanifm. 

Learning  anb  language.]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages 
were  famous  for  their  learning  and  {kill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarccly  a  country  at  prefent  where  thq  people  are  lo  univerfally  ig- 
norant. The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  three  Arabias  is  the  Arabefk, 
or  corrupt  Arabian,  which  is  likewife  fpoken,  with  fome  variation  of 
dialeft,  over  great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Lgypt  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faid  to  be 
a  dialcft  of  the  Mebrcw,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accounted  the 
richcft,  moft  energetic,  and  copious  language  in  tlie  world,  is  taught 
in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  among  Europeans,  and  ufed  by 
Mahometans  in  their  Avorfhip  ;  for  as  the  Koran  was  written  in  this 
language,  they  will  not  fuffcr  it  to  be  rend  in  any  other  :  They  look 
upon  it  to  have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no  man  can 
be  mafter  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  confiding  of  feveral  millions  of 
words.  The  books  which  treat  of  it  fay,  they  have  no  fewer  than  a 
thoufand  terms  to  exprefs  the  woid  camrl,  and  five  hundred  for  that 
L)f  a  lion. 

In  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  or  fufpended  on  its  walls  and  gates,  arc 
fevcn  Arabian  poems,  called  the  Moalakat,  a  fine  fpecimcn  of  Orien- 
tal poetry,  as  to  the  dramatic  paftoral,  which  have  been  lately  tranl- 
lated  into  Englifh  by  lir  William  Jones  :  The  following  ftanzas  of 
one  of  the  poems  are  tranfcnbcd,  as  they  ferve  to  gratify  the  curicfity, 
and  alfo  difplay  a  lively  and  entertaining  view  of  the  Arabian  cuiloms 
and  modes  of  living. 

1. '•  Defolate  arc  the   manfions  of  the   fair,  the    ftatlons   in  Minia, 

where  thev  reftcd,  and   thofe  where    they  fixed  their   abodes   ! 

\\"\\d  arc  the  hills  of  Coul,  and  dcferted  is  the  fummit  of  Rijaam. 

2.  The  canabsof  Rayann  are  deftroyed  ;  the  remains  of  them  aie  laid 

bare,  and  fm.oothed  by  the  floods,  like  chara6krs  engraved  on  the 


folid 


rocks. 


3.  Dear 
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3.  Dear  ruins  !  Many  a  year  has  been  clofed,  many  a  nionth,  holy 
and  unhallowed,  has  elapfed  Tince  I  exchanged  tender  vows  with 
the  fair  inhabitants. 

4.  The  rainy  conftel^ations  of  fpring  have  made  their  hills  green  and 
luxuriant  :  The  drops  from  the  thunder-clouds  have  drenched 
them  with  profufe  as  well  as  gentle  fhowers  : 

c.  Showers  fiom  every  nightly  cloud,  from  every  cloud  veiling  the 

horizon  at  day-break,  and  from   every  evening   cloud,  refponfive 

with  hoarfe  murmurs. 
C.  Here  the  wild  eringo-plants  raife   their  heads  :  here  the  antelopes 

bring  forth  their  young  by  the  iides  of  the  valley;  and  here    the 

oftriches  drop  their  eggs. 
^.  The  large-eyed  wild    cows    lie    fuckling    their  young  a  few  days 

old  ;  their  young,  who  will  foon  become  an  herd  on  the  plain. 
8.  The  torrents  have  cleared  the  rubbifli,  and  difciofed  the  traces  of 

habitations,  as  the  reeds  of  a  writer  reflore  effaced  letters   in  a 

book, 
g.  Or  as  the  black  dufl^,  fprinkled  over   the  varied   marks  on   a   fair 

hand,  brings  to  view,  with  a  brighter  tint,  the  blue  ftains  of  woad. 
lO«  I  ftood  adding  news  of  the  ruins  concerning    their  lovely    habit- 
ants ;  but  what  avail    my  queftions  to  dreary   rocks,  who  anfwer 

them  only  by  their  echo  ? 

11.  In  the  plains,  which  now  are  naked,  a  populous  city  once  ftood  ; 
but  they  decamped  at  early  dawn,  and  nothing  of  them  remains 
but  the  canals,  which  encircled  their  tents,  and  the  Thumaam- 
plants,  with  which  they  were  repaired. 

12.  How  were  thy  tender  affeftions  raifed,  when  the  damfels  of  the 
tribe  departed  ;  when  they  hid  themfelves  in  carriages  of  cotton, 
like  antelopes  in  their  lair  ;  and  the  tents,  as  they  were  fliHck, 
gave  a  piercing  found  ! 

13.  They  were  concealed  in  vehicles,  whofe  fides  were  well  covered 
with  awnings  and  carpets,  with  fine  fpun  curtains,  and  piftured 
veils. 

14.  A  company  of  maidens  were  feated  in  them,  with  black-eyes  and 
graceful  motions,  like  the  v^ild  heifers  of  Tudah,  or  the  roes  of 
Wegera,  tenderly  gazing  on  their  young. 

15.  They  haftened  their  camels,  till  the  fultry  vapour  gradually  ftole 
them  from  thy  fight  ;  and  they  feemed  to  pafs  through  a  vale, 
wild  with  tamarifks,  and  rough  with  large  flones,  like  the  valley 
of  Bdjlia." 

Chief  cities,  curiosities,  1  What  is  called  the  Defcrt  of  Sinai, 
AND  ARTS.  J  is  a  beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles 

long,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to 
the  fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Si- 
nai ;  and  other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon 
the  plain  as  to  divide  it  into  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  lufhcient 
to  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Ploreb,  where  Mofes  kept 
the  flocks  of  Jcthro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  faw  the  burning  bufh. 
On  thole  mountains,  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  poffefled  by  the 
Greek  apd  Latin  monks,  who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem,  pretend, 
to  flicw  the  very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfaftion  recorded  in 
fcnpture  happened.  The 
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The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  arc  Mocha,  Aden,  Mufchat,  Suez,  and 
Juddah  or  Jidda.  Mocha  is  well  built,  the  houlcs  very  lofty,  and  are 
Avith  the  walls  and  forts  covered  with  a  chinam  or  ftucco  that  gives  a 
dazzling  whitenefs  to  ihcm.  The  harbour  is  femicircular,  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  is  two  miles,  and  there  are  feveral  handfonie  molques  in 
the  city.  Suez,  the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients,  is  furroundcd  by  the 
defert,  and  but  a  fhabby  place.  The  fliips  are  forced  to  anchor  a 
league  from  the  town,  to  which  the  leading  channel  has  only  about 
nine  feet  water.  Juddah  is  the  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  the 
Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe  meets 
and  is  interchanged,  the  former  fending  her  gums,  drugs,  coffee,  &c. 
and  from  Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs  and  other  articles  by  the  way 
Cairo.  The  port  of  Juddah,  according  to  Mr.  Bruce,  is  very  cxten- 
five,  confiftingof  numberlefs  flioals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funkcn  rocks, 
Avith  deep  channels  between  them.  The  harbour  is  very  fecure,  but 
difficijlt  of  entrance  :  The  pilots,  however,  are  very  fkilful,  and  no 
accidents  ever  happen. 

We  cannot  omit  here  to  mention  the  aftonifhing  manner  in  which 
trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place.  While  Mr,  Bruce  was  there  in  May, 
1769,  nine  fliips  arrived  from  India,  fome  of  them  worth  perhaps 
£'200.000.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living  at  Mecca,  thirty  hours 
journey  off,  where  no  chriflian  dares  go,  while  the  whole  continent  is 
open  to  the  Turk  for  efcape,  offers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out 
of  nine  of  ihefe  Ships  himfelf  :  Another  of  the  fame  caft,  comes  and 
fays  he  will  buy  none,  unlcfs  he  has  them  all.  The  famples  are  fhewn, 
and  the  cargoes  of  the  whole  nine  fliips  are  carried  into  the  wildeft 
part  of  Arabia,  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wifh  to  truft  him- 
felf alone  in  the  field.  This  is  not  all  ;  two  India  Brokers  come  into 
the  room  to  fettle  the  price.  One  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain, 
the  other  on  that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Mahome- 
tans nor  Chriftians,  but  have  credit  with  both.  They  fit  down  on 
a  carpet,  and  take  an  India  fhawl,  which  they  carry  on  their 
fhoulder  like  a  napkin,  and  fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in 
the  mean  time,  on  different  fubjecls  ;  of  the  arrival  of  the  fiiips  from 
India,  or  of  the  news  of  the  day,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  no  feri- 
ous  bufinefs  whatever.  There  never  was  one  inllance  of  a  difpute 
happening  in  thefc  fales. 

IVlatters  are  to  be  carried  ffill  f».irther,  and  the  money  is  to  be  paid, 
A  private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  his  charafl'er, 
becomes  rcfponfible  for  the  payment  of  thefe  cargoes.  This  man  de- 
livers a  number  of  hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  mon- 
ey. He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his  feal  upon  the 
firing  that  ties  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is  received  for  what  is  marked 
upon  it,  without  any  one  ever  having  opened  the  bag,  and  in  India,  it 
is  current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it,  as  long  as  the  bag  lafls. 

Juddah  being  the  moll  unwholefome  part  of  Arabia,  is  at  tlie  fame 
time,  in  the  moft  barren  and  defert  fuuation.  This,  and  many  other 
inconveniences  under  which  it  labours,  would  probably  have  occa- 
fioned  its  being  abandoned  altogether,  were  it  not  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  great  and  fudden  influx  of  wealth  from  the  India 
trade,  which  once  a  year,  arrives  in  this  part,  but  does  not  continue, 
palling  on  as  through  a  turnpike  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all 

over 
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over  the  eaft.     Very   little   advantage   however   accrues   to   Juddaii* 

The  cuftoms  are  all  immediately  fent  to  a  needy  fovereign,  and  a  hun- 
gry fet  of  relations,  dependents  and  minifters  at  Mecca.  The  c^old  is 
returned  in  ba^s  and  in  boxes,  and  p  ifTes  on  as  rapidly  to  the  fiiips  as 
the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  lea-'es  as  little  profit  behind.  In  the 
mean  time  orovifions  rife  to  a  prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon 
the  townfmsn,  wliile  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangers,  moft  of  v/hom,  after  the  market  is  over,  retire  to  Yemen,  anu 
other  neia;hbourin£;  countries,  which  abound  in  every  fort  of  provifion. 
Though  Jidda  or  Juddah  is  the  country  of  their  Prophet,  yet  no  where 
are  there  fo  many  unmarried  women  ;  and  the  pcrmiffion  of  marry- 
ing four  wives  was  allowed  in  this  difhrift  in  the  fird  uiftancs.  an(i  af- 
terwards communicated  to  all  the  tribes.  But  Mahomet,  in  his  per- 
milTion  of  plurnlily  of  wives,  feems  conrtantly  to  have  been  on  his 
guard  againfl  fufTering  that,  which  was  intended  for  the  welfc^re  of  his 
people,  from  operating  in  a  different  manner.  He  did  not  permit  a 
man  to  marry  two,  three  or  fotir  wives,  unlefs  he  could  maintain 
them  :  And  the  man  who  m  irried  them  was  obliged  to  fhew  before 
the  Cadi  or  fome  eq  livalent  officer,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fup- 
port  them.  From  this  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  is  the  re- 
fult  of  an  extraordinary  concourfe  of  people  to  a  place  almoft  defii-* 
tute  of  the  nece'Jaries  of  life,  few  inhabitants  of  Jidda  can  avail  them- 
fclves  of  the  privileges  granted  by  Mahomet,  as  they  cannot  maintain 
more  than  one  wife.  From  this  caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  here, 
and  the  large  number  of  unmarried  women. 

Mecca  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  dcferve  particular  no- 
tice. At  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  fo  glorious, 
that  it  is  generally  counted  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  temple  in  tlie 
TurkiOi  dominions  :  Its  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  falhion  of  a  dome, 
and  covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  ex- 
traordinary height  and  architefture,  make  a  delightful  appearance,  and 
are  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The  mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates, 
with  a  window  oyer  each  ;  and  the  whole  btiilding  within  is  decorat- 
ed with  the  fincft  gildings  and  tapeflry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who 
yearly  vifit  this  place  is  almoll  incredible,  every  Muifulman  being 
obliged  by  his  religion  to  cor.ie  hither  once  in  his  life  time,  or  fend  a 
deputy.  At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  city  to 
which  Mahomet  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  buried,  is  a  Rately  molquc,  fuoported  by  400  pillars, 
and  furnished  with  300  filver  lamps,  which  are  continually  burning. 
It  is  called  the  Mod  Holy  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  th& 
coffin  of  their  prophet  Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  vmder 
a  canopy  of  filver  tiiTiae,  which  the  balhaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the 
grand-iignior,  renews  every  year.  The  camel  which  carries  it  derives 
a  fort  of  fanftity  from  it,  and  is  never  to  be  ufcd  in  any  drudgery  after- 
wards. Over  the  foot  of  the  cofiin  is  a  rich  golden  creicent,  lo  curi-- 
oufly  wrought,  and  adorned  with  precious  Hones,  that  it  is  efteemed  a 
marter-picce  of  great  value.  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to  Mecca, 
but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

GovexNMiiNT.]  The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  ftiled  xerifsand  imans,  both 
of  them  including  offices  of  king  and  prieil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 

califs 
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talifs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarchs 
appear  to  be  abfolute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fucceflion 
is  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the 
Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  o^vt  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  Turks,  and  are  governed  by  bafhaws  refiding  among  them  J 
but  it  is  certain  they  receive  large  gratuities  from  the  grand-iignior 
for  prote£ling  the  pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  country  from  the 
robberies  of  their  countrymen.  The  Arabians  have  no  (landing  reg- 
ular militia,  but  their  kings  command  both  the  perfonsand  the  purfes 
of  their  fuhjcfts,  as  the  necelhty  of  affairs  requires. 

HisTDRY.J  The  Arabs  are  defcendcd  from  Hhmael,  of  whofe  pof- 
terity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  fhall  be  invincible,  "  have  their  hands 
againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hands  againft  theirs."  They  are 
at  prefent,  and  have  remained  from  the  remofefh  ages,  during  the  va- 
rious conquefts  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Tartars,  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  prediftion.  The  conquefts  of  the  Arabs 
make  as  wonderful  a  part  of  their  hiflory,  as  the  independ^^nce  and 
freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as  well  as 
their  religion,  began  with  one  man,  whofe  charafter  forms  a  very  fingu- 
lar  phenuinenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous  Ma- 
homet, a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divifion  of  Arabia,  which,  for 
the  luxuriancy  of  its  ft)il,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has 
ever  been  efteemed  the  lovelieft  and  fweeteft  region  of  the  world,  and 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Happy. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  fixth  century,  anno  569,  in  the  reign  of 
Juftinian  II.  emperor  of  Conftantinople.  Though  defcended  of  mean 
parentage,  illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endowed  with  a  fubtile 
genius,  like  thofe  of  the  fame  country,  and  poffeflTed  a  degree  of  enter- 
prize  and  ambition  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  much  beyond  his  condition. 
He  had  been  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Abu- 
teleb,  as  a  faftor,  and  had  occafion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into 
Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  a  rich  merchant,  upon  whofe  death  he  married  his  widow,  Cadiga, 
and  by  her  means  came  to  be  poflTelTed  of  great  wealth,  and  of  a  numer- 
ous family.  During  his  peregrinations  into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  he 
had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  fefts  in  religion,  whofe  hatred  againft 
each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate,  while  at  the  fame  time  there 
were  many  particulars  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  agreed. 
He  carefully  laid  hold  of  thefe  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by 
addreiling  himfelf  to  the  love  of  power,  riches,  and  pleafure,  palTions 
univerfal  among  them,  he  expefted  to  raife  a  new  fyftcm  of  religion, 
more  general  than  anv  which  hitherto  had  been  efiablifhed.  In  this 
defign  he  was  allifted  by  a  Sergian  monk,  whofe  libertine  difpofition 
had  made  him  forfake  his  cloifter  and  profeffion,  and  engage  in  the 
fervice  of  Cadiga,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  domeftic  when  Ma- 
homet was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  monk  was  perfeftly  qualified 
by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  defcfts  which  his  mailer,  for 
want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which  in  all  proba- 
bility, muft  have  obftruftcd  the  execution  of  his  deiign.  It  was 
neccffary,  howe\er,  that  the  religion  they  propofed  to  cftablifh  fliould 
have  a  divine  fan£lion^  and  for  this  purpofe  Mahomet  turned  a  cala- 
mity, with  which  he  was  afflifted.  to  his  advantage.  He  was  often 
G  g  iubjcft 
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fubjeft  to  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  a  difeafe  which  thofc  whom  if  afHifts  arc 
drcfuous  to  conceal  ;  r»Iahomet  gave  out  therefore  that  ihefe  fits  were 
trances,  into  which  he  was  miraculouily  tiirown  by  God  Almighty, 
during  which  he  was  ir'ftrufted  in  his  will,  which  he  was  commanded 
to  publifh  to  the  world.  By  this  ftrangc  ftory,  and  by  leading  a  re- 
tired, abftemious,  and  auflcre  life,  he  eafily  acquired  a  charafter  for 
fuperior  fanftitv  among  his  acquaintance  and  neighbours.  When  he 
thought  himfelf  fufficicntly  fortified  by  the  numbers,  and  the  enthufi- 
afm  of  his  followers,  he  boldly  declared  himlelf  a  prophet,  fent  by 
God  into  the  world,  not  only  to  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind 
to  obey  it. 

As  we  h?.ve  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
fyftem  fo  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  coun- 
try. His  mind,  though  rude  and  enthufiailic,  was  enlarged  by  travel- 
ling into  diflant  nations,  whole  manners  and  religion  he  had  made  a 
peculiar  ftudy.  He  propofed  that  the  fyflem  he  eftabliflied  ihould 
extend  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whofe  doftrines  and  pre- 
judices he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaflern  countries  were  at  this  time  mnch  addirted  to  the  opinions  of 
Arius,  wb.o  denied  that  Jet'us  Chrift  v/as  co-equal  with  God  the 
Father,  a-s  is  declared  in  the  Aihanaiian  creed.  Hgypt  and  Arabia 
were  filled  with  Jew?,  who  had  fled  into  thefe  corners  of  the  world 
from  the  perfccution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total 
cxtin£lion  of  that  people.  The  other  inhabitants  of  ihefc  countries 
were  pagans.  Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  decayed 
and  derided  idolatry  ;  and,  like  men  whofe  religious  principle  is  weak, 
had  given  themfelvcs  over  to  plcafurc  and  feniuality,  or  to  rhe  acquili- 
tion  of  riches,  to  be  the  better  able  to  indtdge  in  the  gratifications  of 
fenfe,  which,  together  with  the  doftrine  of  predellination,  cornpofed 
the  folc  principles  of  their  religion  and  philofophy.  Mahomet's  lyitem 
was  exaftly  fuited  to  thefe  thiee  kinds  of  men.  To  gratify  the  two 
former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God,  who  created  the  world 
and  governed  all  things  in  it  ;  that  he  had  fent  various  prophets  into 
the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom  Mufes  and  Jefus 
Chrilf  were  the  m.)(l  eminent ;  but  the  endeavours  of  thelc  had  proved 
ineffeftual,  and  (iod  had  therefore  now  fent  his  la  ft  and  greateft  pro- 
phet, with  a  commiffion  more  ample  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrid  had 
been  cntrufted  with ,  He  had  commanded  him  not  onlv  to  publifli 
his  laws,  but  to  fubdi.'.c  thofe  ^v■ho  were  unwilling  to  believe  or  obev 
them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  ellablilli  a  kingdom  upon  earth  which  Ihould 
propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the  world  ;  that  God  had  defign- 
ed  utter  ruin  and  de{lru6iion  to  thofe  who  fliouid  rcfiife  to  fubmit  to 
him  ;  but  to  his  faithful  followers,  he  had  given  the  Ipoils  .and  pol- 
feflions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had  provided  for 
them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpecially  thofe  of 
love  ;  that  the  pleafurcs  of  fueh  as  died  in  propagating  the  faith,  would 
be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaflly  traid'ccnd  thofe  of  the  reft.  Thefc, 
together  witli  live  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  .'a  reftraint 
not  very  fevtre  in  vvaim  climates),  and  the  dotbine  of  predeftination, 
were  the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet's  creed.  They  were  no  fooner 
publilhed  than  a  vaft  many  of  his  countrymen  embraced  them  with 
implicit  faith.  They  were  written  by  the  prieft  we  formerly  mention- 
ed, 
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ed,  ^nd  compofe  a  book  calleu  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  hy  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  we  lay  the  Bible,  which  means  the  liook.  1  he  pcifon  or 
Mahomet,  however,  was  familial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  :  lo  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  funkiently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The 
more  enlialuened  and  leading  men  entered  into  a  deiign  to  cut  him 
off  ;  but  .Mahomet  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  Red  from  his  na- 
tive city  lo  Medina  i'ahm.achi,  or  the  city  of  tlie  Piopliet.  'I'lie  fame 
of  his  miracles  and  doftrine  was,  according  to  cuiloin,  greatcll  at  a 
diflancc.  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  received  him  with  open  arms. 
From  this  flight,  which  happened  in  the  62?.d  year  of  Cinid,  tlic  hfty- 
fourth  year  of  Mahomet's  age,  and  the  ti-nth  of  his  miniftry,  his  fol- 
lowers,'the  Mahometans,  compute  their  time,  and  the  acra  is  called  in 
Arabic.  Ileglra,  "  the  Klight." 

Mahomet,  by    the    aHiflance    of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and   of 
others  whom  his  infinuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought 
over  all  his  countrymen  to  a  belief,   or  at    lead  to  an   acquiefcence    in 
his  doftrines.     The  fpeedy  propagation  of  his  fyllem  among    the  .Ara- 
bians, was  a  new    argument   in  its   behalf  among    the  inhabitants   of 
F.cTvpt,  and  the  Kafl,   who    wore    previoufly  difpofed  to  it.      Arians, 
]e\vs,  and  Gcntilco,  all  forlbu-k  their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Maho- 
metans.     In  a  word,  the  contagion  fpread  over  Arabia,  Syria,    I'gypt, 
and  Perfia  :  and  Mhhomct.   Irom  a    deceitful    liypocrite,   became   the 
mofb  powerful  monarch  in  his  time.      He  was  piochimcd  king  at  Me- 
dina in  the  year  627,    and  after  fubduing  part  of  Arabia  and   byiia,  he 
died  in  632,  leaving  two  branches  of  his  late,  both    cfteemcd  divine 
among  their  fubjcfts.     Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of   I'ei  fia  and  ot  ligypt, 
under  the  lafl  of  which  Arabia  was   included.     The  former  of  thefe 
turned  their  arms  to  the  Fail,  and  made  conquers  of  many  countries. 
Tile  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  direfted  their  ravages  towards  Eu- 
rope, and  under  the  ujuie  of  Saracens  or  Moors  (which  they  obtained 
bec?iufe  they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,   the  country 
of  the  Moors)  reduced  moil  of  Spain,  France.  Italy,  and  the  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  f  iccefTors  of  that  impoftor  fpread  tlicir  re- 
ligion and  conqiicds  over  the  greateft.  part  of  Aha,  Africa,  and  Europe  ; 
and  they  dill  give  law  to  a  very  confidcrable  part  of  mankind. 

Sec  '•  The  Hi  dory  of  the  Turkifn  or  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  foun- 
dation in  J300,  to  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  17.10  ;  to  v»'hich  is  prehxed 
an  Hidorical  Difcourfe  on  Mahonv-t  and  his  fucceflbrs  ;"  tranflatcd 
from  the  French  of  Mignot,  by  A.  Hawkins.T'fq.  publiflicd  17B7. 

The  INDIAN  and  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 

♦^^HE  JAPAN'  ISLANDS,  Jap^n  cr  Xipham,  Bongo,  Tonfa.  and 
X  D:'.ima,  form  together  what  has  been  called  the  empire  of  JA- 
PAN, and  are  governed  by  a  mod  defpotic  prince,  who  is  lometimes 
^railed  emperor  and  fometimes  king.  They  are  htuatcd  about  150 
miles  cad  of  China,  and  extend  from  the  30th  to  the  4id  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  i.^.-tli  ofead  liMigitudc.  'Jhe 
chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  i^id  decree  of  ead  longi-.udc-j  :u;d  the  yi'ili 

tjf  i^crth  latitude, 
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The  foil  and  produftions  of  the  country  are  •  pretty  much  the  fame 
witli  thofe  of  China  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker 
ware,  known  by  the  name  of  Japan.  The  iflands  themfelves  are  very 
inaccelhble,  through  their  high  rocks  and  tempeftuous  feas  ;  they  are 
fubjcft  to  earthquakes,  and  have  fome  volcanos.  The  Dutch  expelled 
the  Portuguefe  from  this  gainful  trade.  The  Japanefe  are  idolaters, 
and  fo  irreconcilable  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  the 
Dutch,  who  are  the  onlv  European  people  with  whom  they  now  trade, 
pretend  themfeb/es  to  be  no  Chriftians,  and  humour  the  Japanefe  in 
the  moft  abfurd  fuperflitions.  Notwithftanding  all  this  compliance, 
the  natives  are  vrry  fhy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  v^^ith  the 
Dutch  ;  and  Nag.ifacci,  in  the  Ifland  of  Dezima,  is  the  only  place 
where  they  are  fuffered  to  trade.  The  complexions  of  the  Japanefe 
are  in  general  yellowifh,  although  fome  few,  chiefly  women,  are  almoft 
white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  and  high  eye-brows,  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Chinefe  and  Tartars  ;  and  their  nofes  are  fhort  and  thick.  Their  hair 
js  univerfally  black  ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  fafliion  reigns  throughout 
this  whole  empire,  that  the  head  drefs  is  the  fame  from  the  emperor 
to  tlie  peafant.  The  fafhion  of  their  clothes  has  alfo  remained  the 
fame  from  very  high  antiquity.  They  confifl  of  one  or  more  loofe 
gowns,  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  fafii.  People  of  rank  have  them 
made  of  filk,  but  the  lower  clafs  of  cotton  fluffs.  Women  generally 
wear  a  greater  number  of  them  than  men,  and  much  longer,  a'nd  have 
them  more  ornamented,  often  with  gold  or  filver  flowers  woven  into 
the  {iuff. 

Their  houfes  are  built  with  upright  pofts,  crofled  and  wattled  with 
bamboo,  plaiftered  both  without  and  within,  and  white-waflicd.  They 
generally  have  two  ftories  ;  but  the  uppermofl:  is  low,  and  fsldom  in- 
habited. The  roofs  are  covered  with  oantiles,  large  and  heavy,  but  ■ 
neatly  made.  The  floors  .are  elevated  two  feet  from  the  groun^cf,  and 
covered  with  planks,  on  which  rriats  are  laid.  They  have  r.o  furni- 
ture in  their  rooms  ;  neither  tables,  chairs,  ftools,  benches,  cuvooards,. 
or  even  beds.  Their  cuflom  is  to  fit  down  on  their  h-^^  upon 
the  mats,  which  are  always  foft  and  clean.     Their    food   i,  t    up 

to  them  on  a  low  board,  raifed  but  a  few  inches  from  the  iiouv,  Tnd 
one  difli  only  at  a  time.  They  have  mirrors,  but  never  fly.  tb'-'i.  ip 
in  their  houfes  as  ornamental  furniture  ;  they  are  made  of  a  . :  d 

metal,  ind  ufed  only  at  their  toilets.     Notwithfl:andinsr  the      •  f 

their  winters,  which  obliges  them  to  warm  their  houfes  fro;n  ix  .•■>;.,' 
ber  to  iVIarch,  they  have  neither  fire-places  nor  flioves  ;  inflead  of  thtfe 
they  ufc  large  copper  pots  flanding  upon  legs.  Thefe  are  line  1  du  the 
infide  with  loam,  on  which  afl:ies  are  laid  to  fome  depth,  and  cli.ucoal 
lighted  upon  them,  v.'hich  feems  to  be  prepared  in  fome  manner  which 
renders  the  fumes  of  it  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  flrfl;  compliment 
offered  to  a  Itrangcr  in  their  houfes,  is  a  difh  of  tea,  and  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco. Fans  are  ufed  by  both  fexes  equally  ;  and  are,  within  or  with- 
out doors,  their  Infeparable  companions.  The  whole  nation  are  na- 
turally cleanly  :  every  houfe,  whether  public  or  private,  has  a  bath,  of 
which  confl:ant  and  daily  ufe  is  made  by  the  whole  family.  Obedience 
io  parents,  and  refpeft  to  fuperiors,  arethe  charii£lerifl:ics  of  this  nation, 
ihsir  falutaticns  and  converfations  between  equals  abound  alfo  with 
civility  and  politenefs  :  to   this  children  are  early  accuflomed  by   the 

cjtample 
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example  of  their  parents.  Their  penal  laws  arc  very  fcvcre  ;  but 
punifliments  are  fclclom  inflifted.  Perhap'^  there  is  no  countiy  where 
fewer  crimes  againft  foc'cty  are  committed.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures flourifh  here,  thougli,  as  tlicle  people  have  few  wants,  they  are 
not  carried  to  the  extent  which  we  fee  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  fo, 
well  underftood,  that  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
is  cultivated.  They  trade  with  no  foreigners  but  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
ncfe,  and  in  both  cafes  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants-  Re- 
fides  the  (ugars,  fpices.  and  manufaftured  goods,  which  the  Dutch  fend 
to  Japan,  ihey  carry  thither  annually  upwards  of  200.000  deer  fkins, 
and  more  than  100.000  hides,  the  greateft  part  of  which  they  get  from 
5iam,  where  thev  pay  for  them  in  money.  The  merchandife  they  ex- 
port from  the{eifiands,both  for  Bengal  andEiirope,connft  ingooochcRs 
of  copper,  each  weighing  120  pounds,  and  from  25  to  30,000  weight 
of  camphor.  Their  profits  on  imports  and  exports  arc  valued  at  40 
or  45  per  cent.  As  the  Dutch  company  do  not  pay  duty  in  Japan, 
either  on  their  exports  or  imports,  they  fend  an  annual  prefent  to  the 
emperorjConfiilingof  clothjchintz,  fuccotas,  cottons,  (luffs  and  trinkets. 

The  Lad  rone  Islands,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  faid  to  be  Guam, 
eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14  :  they  are  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We 
know  nothing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  except  that  lord 
Anfon  landed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian),  where  he  found  great  refrefh- 
ment  for  himfelf  and  his  crew. 

Formosa  is  likewife  an  Oriental  Ifland.  It  is  fifuated  to  the  eaft  of 
China,  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at 
the  fouth  C'^afl,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fine  ifland, 
and  abounds  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  ifland 
which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  mountains,  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who 
confider  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaflern  parts  as  favages,  though  they  are 
faid  to  be  a  very  inoffcnfive  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivat- 
ed parts  arc  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  already  defcribed.  The  Chi- 
nefe, have  likewife  made  themfclves  mafters  of  feveral  other  iflands  ia 
thefe  feas,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know  the  names  ;  that  of  Ainan  i$ 
between  ri::ty  and  feventy  leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  and  fixty  in 
breadth,  and  but  tv/elve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton.  The 
original  inhabitants  are  a  fhy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the  mull 
unwholefome  part  of  the  ifiand,  the  coaft  and  cultivated  parts,  which 
are  very  valuable,  being  poffefled  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  Philippines,  are  faid  to  be  1 100  in  number,  lying  in  (he  Chi- 
nefe fea  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean),  300  miles  fouth  eaft  of  China,  of 
which  Manilla,  the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  and  2cc  broad.  The  in- 
habitants confift  of  Chinefe,  Flthiopians.  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
gucle,  Pintudos,  or  painted  people,  and  Meftes,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe. 
The  property  of  the  iftands  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain,  they  having 
been  cifcovercd  by  Magellan,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  thev  take  their  name. 
Their  fituation  is  fuch.  between  llie  eaftern  and  weftern  continents, 
that  the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru  as  well  as  with  all 
the  iflands  and  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Two  fliips  from  Acapulco, 
ip.  Mexico,  carry  on  this  commerce  for  the  Spaniards,    who  make  400 

per 
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per  cent,  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Yenifon  of  all  kinds,  buffaloes,  hogs,  Iheep, 
goats,  and  aparucular  large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great 
plenty.  Tlie  ne(l  of  the  bird  faligau  affords  that  diffolving  jelly,which 
is  i'o  voluptuous  a  rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits 
and  flowers  thrive  furprilingly  in  thofe  iQands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange 
or  lemon  tree  is  planted  there,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit-bear- 
inc'  tree  ;  fo  that  the  verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil  are  alinofh  in- 
credible. The  tree  amet  fupplies  the  natives  with  water;  and  there 
is  alio  a  kind  of  cane,  wliicii  if  cut,  yields  fair  v/ater  enough  for  a 
draught,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is 
Tnoll  wanted. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants  ;  its  port  is  Ca- 
vite,  lying  at  the  diflance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  caftle 
of  St.  Philip.  In  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  ^y  the  Englidi 
under  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifl),  who  t(wk  it  by  ftorm,  and 
humanely  fuftered  the  archbifliop,  who  was  theSpanifh  viceroy  at  the 
fame  time,  to  ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million  fterling.  The  bar- 
gain, however,  was  ungeneroufly  difowned  by  him  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  ranfom  is  Rill  unpaid.  The  Spanifli 
government  is  fettled  there,  but  the  Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation 
tax.  The  other  idands,  particularly  Mindanao,  the  largeff  next  to  Ma- 
nilla, are  governed  bv  petty  princes  of  their  own,  whom  they  call  ful- 
lans.     The  fultan  of  iVlmdanao  is  a  Mahometan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all  the  pro- 
fufion  of  nature,  yet  the\'  are  fubjeft  to  mod  dreadful  earthquakes, 
thunder,  rains,  and  lightning  :  and  the  foil  is  peflered  with  many  nox- 
ious and  v'cnomous  creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poi- 
fons  kill  almoft  inftantaneouOy.  Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcanos. 
The  Moluccas,  commonly  called  the  Spice  or  Clove  IsLAwns. 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  other,  and  lie  all  within  the  compafs 
of  twenty  live  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  one  degree  fouth.  and  two  north  lati- 
tude. They  are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Tydore.  Thefe  iflands  produce  neither  corn  norrice,  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce 
confiits  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  vafl  quantities;  which  arc 
monopolized  by  the  Dutch  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  they  deflroy 
the  plants  left  the  natives  fhould  fell  the  fupernumerary  fpices  to  other 
nations.  Thefe  iflands,  after  being  fubjeft  to  vaiious  powers,  are  now 
governed  by  three  kings,  fubordinate  to  the  Dutch.  Ternate  is  the 
largefl  of  thefe  ifl.mds,  though  no  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  Dutch  have  bere  a  fort  called  Viftoria,  and  another 
called  Fort  Orange  in  Machian, 

Amboyna.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  tlie  moft 
coufiderable,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  faft,  it  commands.  It  is  fit- 
uated  in  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  120  leagues  to  the  eaflward  of  Batavia* 
Amboyna  is  about  fv:veiitv  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a 
Dutch  garrilou  of  ;.  or  800  men,  bolides  fnia''  forts,  which  protc£k 
their  clove  pLintations.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Portugucfe 
Were  driven  off  this  Ifluijd,  the  trade  of  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
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lilh  and  Dutch,  and  the  barbarities  of  the  latter  ir»  firfl:  torturing  and 
then  murdering  the  Knglifli,  and  thereby  engroiring  the  whole  trade, 
and  tiiat  of  Banda,  can  never  be  foigottcn  ;  hut  mult  be  tranfmittcd  as 
a  mcmoiial  of  Dutch  infamy  at  tliat  period,  to  all  puftcrity.  This  tra- 
gical event  happened  in  1622. 

The  Banda,  or  N'utmeg  Isian^s,  are  fituated  between  127  and  12S 
degrees  eall  longitude,  and  between  four  and  five  iouth  latitude,  com- 
prehending the  ilLuids  of  Lantor,  (the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor, 
Foleron)  Rofinging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch  on  thefe  illands,  are  thofe  of  Revenge  and  Naffaa. 
'i'he  nutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  grows  on  thefe  ifl.inds  only,  and  they 
are  entirely  i'ubjcfl:  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral  iilands  that  lie  near  Ban- 
da, and  Amboyna,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow,  becaufe,  as  nat- 
nralills  tell  us,  birds,  clpcciallv  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  (late  ;  which  is  one 
of  the  rcdfons  why  the  Dutch  declare  war  againfl  both  thofe  birds  in 
their  wild  plaiUations.  The  great  nutmeg  harveft  is  in  June  and  Au- 
gua. 

The  ifland  of  Celebes,  or  Macassar,  is  fituated  under  the  equator, 
between  the  ifland  of  liorneo  and  the  Spice  iflands,  at  the  diflance  of 
160  leagues  from  Batavia.  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  This 
ifland,  notwithftandinir  its  heat,  is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from 
the  north,  and  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  produft  is  pepper  and  opi- 
um ;  and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  ftudy  of  poifons,  with  a  variety 
of  which  nature  has  furniflied  them.  The  Dutch  have  a  fortification 
on  this  ifiand  ;  but  the  internal  pa;t  of  it  is  governed  by  three  kings, 
the  chief  of  whom  refides  in  tlic  town  of  Macalfar.  In  this,  and  in- 
deetl  in  almofl  all  the  Oriental  illands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houles 
built  on  large  poRs,  which  are  ..vceflTible  only  by  ladders,  which  they 
pull  up  in  the  night  time,  for  their  fecurity  againfl  venomous  animals. 
They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and  faithful,  if  not  provokcfd.  They 
carry  on  a  large  trade  with  the  Chincfe  ;  and  if  their  chiefs  were  not 
perpetually  at  war  wiih  each  other,  ihcy  might  eafily  drive  the  Dutch 
from  their  ifland.  Their  port  of  Jampoden  is  the  mofl  capacious  ot 
any  in  that  riart  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  fortified  Gii.01,0  and  Ceram,  two  other 
fpice  ifl.inds  lying  under  the  equator,  and  wijl  link  any  lliips  that  at- 
tempt to  traffic  in  thofe  Teas. 

The  Sun  DA  Islanps.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
tween 93  and  120  degrees  of  eafh  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees 
north  and  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  comprchcnfling  the  iflands  of 
Borneo,  Sumatia,  Java  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firft, 
from  their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  fcparately  de- 
It  rib  ed. 

BowNso  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  and  has  there- 
fore been  thought  to  be  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  marfiiy  ami  unhealthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  live 
in  towns  built  upon  floats  in  the  middle  of  thti  rivers.  The  foil  pro- 
duces rice,  cotton,  canes,  pepper,  camphor,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold, 
and  excellent  diamonds.  The  famous  ouran-outxng,  one  of  which 
was  din"c£led  by  Dr.  Tyfon  at  Oxford,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  an(* 
is  thought,  of  all  irralional  beings,  to  refemble  a  man  the  mort.     Th<^ 

origins' 
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original  inhabitants  are  faid  to  live  in  the  mountains,  and  make  ufe  of 
poifoned  darts  ;  but  the  fea-coaft  is  governed  by  Mahometan  princes  5 
the  chief  port  of  this  ifland  is  Benjar-Mafleenj  and  carries  on  a  com- 
merce with  all  trading  nations. 

Sumatra  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  eaft,  and  Java 
on  the  fouth-eafl,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  ftraits  of  Sunda  ;  it 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees, 
and  upwards,  north-weft  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  is  1000 
miles  long,  and  100  broad.  This  ifland  produces  fo  much  gold,  that 
it  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  ;  but 
Mr.  Marfden  in  his  late  hi  (lory  of  the  ifland,  thinks  it  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  higheft  mountain  in  Sumatra,  is  called  Ophir  by 
the  Europeans,  whofc  fummit  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  13,842  feet, 
exceeding  in  heightthe  Peak  of  Teneriffeby  577  feet.  The  Portuguefe 
vere  the  firft.difcoverers  and  fettlers,  but  met  with  difgrace  in  their  at- 
tempts againft  Acheen.  The  firfl  Englifli  fleet  that  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  commerce 
that  was  to  eclipfe  that  of  every  other  European  ftate,  vifited  Acheen 
in  the  year  1602,  under  captain  Lancaft:er,  who  carried  a  letter  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  king  of  that  place.  The  Englifh  Eafli-India 
company  have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen,  and  Fort-Marlbo- 
Tough  ;  from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  of  pepper.  The 
king  of  Acheen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  princes  who  pofles  the 
fea-coafts.  The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  Pagan  princes,  whofe 
governments  are  all  independent,  and  their  language  and  manners  are 
very  difi^erent.  The  natural  produfts  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  but  this  ifland  is  furpafled  by 
few  in  rice,  pepper,  and  camphor,  and  in  the  bountiful  indulgence  of 
nature.  It  is  from  this  country  that  mofl;  of  the  caflia  fent  to  Europe 
is  produced.  The  caflia  tree  grows  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  with  a  ftem  of 
about  two  feet  diameter,  and  a  beautiful  and  regular  fpreading  head. 
The  quantity  of  pepper  produced  in  the  Eaft-India  company's  diftrifts 
on  Sumatra,  is  annually  1200  tons  ;  of  which  the  greater  part  comes  to 
Europe,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  China. 

Rain  is  very  frequent  here  ;  fometimes  very  heavy,  and  almoft  al- 
ways attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Earthquakes  are  not  un- 
common, and  there  are  feveral  volcanos  on  the  ifland.  The  people 
wlio  inhabit  the  coaft  are  Malays,  who  came  hither  from  the  peninfula 
of  Malacca  ;  but  the  interior  parts  are  inhabited  by  a  very  difl^erent 
people,  and  who  have  hitherto  had  no  connexion  with  the  Europeans. 
Their  language  and  character  diiFer  much  from  thofe  of  the  Malays  j 
the  latter  ufing  the  Arabic  charafter,  as  do  the  Acheenefe.  The  prin- 
cipal mternal  language.';  of  the  ifland  are  the  Rejang  and  Bat^-'a,  each 
containing  charafters  cifentially  different  from  each  other.  The  peo- 
ple between  the  diftrifts  of  the  Englifh  company,  and  thofe  of  the 
Dutch  at  Palembang,on  the  other  fide  the  ifland,  write  on  long  narrow 
flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  They  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the  ci;f- 
tom  of  other  eaftern  nations.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Sumatra  are  a  free  people,  and  live  in  fmall  villages,  called  Doolons, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  each  "by  its  own  chief.  All 
•f  them  have  laws,  fome  written  ones,  by  which  they  punifh  offend- 
ers. 
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evs,  and  terminate  difputes.  They  have  almoftallof  them,  particularly 
♦  lie  women,  large  fwellings  in  their  throat,  feme  nearly  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  but  in  general  as  big  as  an  olbich's  egg.  like  the  goi- 
tres of  the  Alps.  That  part  of  this  ifland  which  is  called  the  CalHa 
country,  is  well  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Battas,  who  differ  from 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  in  language,  manners  and  cuftoms. 
They  have  no  king,  but  live  in  villages,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  generally  at  variance  with  one  another.  They  fortify  their  vil- 
lages very  flrongly  with  double  fences  of  camphor  plank  pointed,  and 
placed  with  their  points  projcfling  outwards  ;  and  between  thefc 
fences  they  place  pieces  of  bamboo,  hardened  by  fire,  and  likewife  point- 
ed which  are  concealed  by  the  grafs,  but  which  will  run  quite  through 
a  man's  foot.  Such  of  their  enemies  whom  they  take  pnfor.ers,  they 
put  to  death  and  eat,  and  their  flculls  they  hang  up  as  trophies,  in  the 
houfes  where  the  unmarried  men  and  boys  eat  and  (leep.  They  allow 
of  polygamy  :  a  man  may  purchafe  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes  ;  but 
Mr.  Marfden  obferves,  it  is  extremely  rare,  that  an  in  fiance  occurs  of 
their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  fewof  their  chiefs  ; 
but  this  continence  is  attributed  to  their  poverty.  The  original  clotli  - 
ingof  the  Sumatrans  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South-Sea  iflands,  generally  flyled  Otheitean  cloth.  The  Buffalo 
{carbow)  conflitutes  a  principal  part  of  their  food,  and  is  the  only  ani- 
mal employed  in  their  domeftic  labours.  The  Sutriatran  pheafant  is  a 
bird  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Within  about  ninety  miles  of  Sumatra  is  the  ifland  of  En'C.anho, 
which  is  very  litlh  known,  on  account  of  the  terrible  rocks  and  break- 
ers that  entirely  fmround  it.  It  is  inhabited  by  naked  favages,  who 
are  tall  and  well  made,  and  who  generally  appear  armed  with  lances 
and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  different  language  from  the  inhabitanis  of  any 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  greateff  part  of  Java  belongs  to  the  Dutch, who  have  hereerefteda 
kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  a  noble 
and  populous  city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Jucaia,  ?nd  furniflied  with  one  of  the  fined  har- 
bours in  the  world.  The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thole 
in  Holland,  and  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with 
nvc  gates,  and  furrouaded  by  regular  fortifications;  but  its  fuburbs 
are  faid  to  be  ten  times  more  populous  than  itfelf.  The  government 
here  is  a  mixture  of  Eaftern  magnificence  and  European  police,  and 
held  by  the  Dutch  governor-general  of  the  Indies.  When  he  appears 
abroad,  he  is  attended  by  his  guards  and  officers,  and  with  a  fplendor 
fuperior  to  that  of  anv  European  potentate,  except  on  lome  foicmn  oc- 
cafions.  The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ftrong,  and  its  fine  canals, 
bridges,  and  avenues,  render  it  a  moft  agreeable  refidence.  The  de- 
fcription  of  it,  its  government,  and  public  edifices,  have  employed 
whole  volumes.  The  citadel,  where  the  governor  has  his  palace,  com- 
mands the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are  inhabited  by  natives  of 
aVmoft  every  nation  in  the  world  ;  tlie  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland 
are  computed  at  ioo,oco  ;  but  about  30,000  of  that  nation  weie  bar- 
baroufly  maffacied.  without  the  fmalleft  offence  ever  proved  upon 
them,  in  17.10.  This  maffacre  was  too  unprovoked  and  deteflable  to 
bo  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  th«  governor  arrived   in 
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Europe,  lent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  [jatavia  ;  but  he  never  has  bcert 
heard  of  lince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  ot  3000  men  confilantly  refides  at 
Batavia  ;  and  about  15.000  troops  are  quartered  m  the  ifland  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Their  government  is  admir;  bly  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  inde^iendency  cither  of  the  civil  or  military 
power. 

The  Andaman'  and  Nicobar  iflands."]  Thefc  iflandslie  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  funlifli  provilions,  conhlling  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  and  other  necelfaries.  for  the  Ihips  that  touch  there.  They 
are  othet^wife  too  inconfidcrable  to  be  mentioned.  Tiiey  are  inhabited 
b-y  a  harmlefs,  inofyenhve,  but  idolatrous  people. 

Ceylon,  c r  Se  i  en-dive.]  This  ifland,  though  not  the largeft,  is 
ihouoht  to  be  by  nature  the  richeft,  and  finell  ifland  in  the  world  ;  and 
is  celebrated  for  being  the  only  place  which  produces  the  true  Cinna- 
mon^ It  is  feparated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manora,  from  the  continent  of 
]ndofl.an,  to  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  joined,  till' torn  from 
it  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  earthquakes;  and  the  fliallownefs  of 
the  intervening  channel  feems  to  favour  this  opinion,  for  a  land-bank, 
culled  Adam's  bridge,  (on  which  only  a  few  feet  water  runs,)  inter- 
rupts all  navigation  except  by  boats.  On  this  bank,  and  the  rcigh- 
bouriiKT  co:ii^,  is  a  pearl  filhery,  formerly  confldcrable,  but  now  much 
declined. 

This  iQand,  which  is  happily  fituated  for  comm.erce,  is  inhabited  by 
two  difiinft  nations,  the  Bedas  to  the  north,    and  the  Cinglaflcs   to  the 
iouth  ;   it  is  about  250  miles  long,  and  200    broad  ;  the  natives  call  it, 
with  fome  fhcw  of  reafon,   the   terreftrial  paradife  ;   and   it  produces, 
befides  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fiiie  cotton,    ivory, 
filk.  tobacco,  ebon}-,  nulk,  cryflal,  falt-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  fteel, 
copper  ;  befides  cinnamon,  gold,  and  filver.  and  all  kinds   of  precious 
ffones,  except  diamonds.     All  kinds  of  fowls   and  fifli   abound   here. 
Svery   part    of  the  ifland   is  well    wooded  and  watered  ;  and  befldes 
fome  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfeif,   it    has  plenty  of  cows,  buffa- 
loes, goats,  hogs,  d.Ter,  hares,  dogs,  and  other    quadrupeds.     The  Cey- 
lon elephant  is  preferred  to  all  others,  efpccially  if  fpotted  ;  but  fev^eral 
rioxious  animals,    fiich  as  ferpents   and  ants,    are  likewife  found  here* 
The  chief  commodity  of  the  ifland  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by  far  the 
l>efl;  in  all  Aha;     Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profuflon,  yet  the  beft: 
is  found,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  and  Negambo. 
•     Mountains,  covered  with  impofllible  forefls,    interfe£b  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, amongll  which  Adam's  pic  rifes  like  a  lofty  cone,  far  fuperior  to 
the  refl:  in  etevation,  and  vifible,    (it  is   faid)    at  the   difl:ance  of  more 
than    100  miles.     From    this   mountain   ilTues  ths    Mowil-ganga,  the 
largefl  river  in  the  ifland,  which    vifiting  Candy  the    ancient   capital, 
falls  after  a  courfe  of    feveral  miles  into    the    bay  of   Trinconomale, 
the  flnefl:  not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  all  Indoflan  ;  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving loco  fail  of  the  largeft  flrips  in  perfed  fecurity.    Ceylon,though 
formerly  divided  into  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  has  now  but  oneprmce, 
who  polfelTes  only  the  internal   parts  of  the  ifland,  and  refides  at  Deg.- 
licre,  but  is  called  the  king  of  Candy,  from  the  ancient   capital,  which 
having  fu tiered  much  in  the  wars,  between  the  Portuguefe  and  natives, 
has  eeafed  In  be  the  royal  refidcnce. 

The  Durrh,  who  expelled  the  Portuguefe,  have  poO'efTed  themfelves 
of  ihc  entire  coaft,  in  order  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  the  cin- 
namon 
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namon  trade  :  this  valuable  fpict,  however,  is  cultivated  only  in  the 
fowth-weft  coaft.  m  J.  tn'ft  called  the  Cinnamon  co:.n,  in  ^vhlch  the 
principal  places  arc.  C\.i  umro,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fc Itlcincnrs, 
ill  the  in.md.  .  gularly  fortified,  on  a  tolcrahlc  harbour  fmmcvly  very 
confidcrablc,  biU  much  declined.  Columbo  root,  an  article  latelv  in- 
troduced into  the  materia  m.alua,orl;!\m\\y.^i(^wu^  Amcnca;  and  ^vas 
thence  tranfplantcd  to  this  town,  which  gives  name  to  U,  and  iupphcs 
all  India,  .-nd  Europe  with  it.  It  is  a  bitter,  rather  ungrateful  to  the 
tafle,  but  when  received  into  the  flomach.  it  appears  to  be  corrobeiiint. 
aniilcoptic,  icdalive  and  powerfully  antiemetic,  it  has  been  u fed 
with  great  fuctefs  in  the  cholera  morbus  and  other  bilious  complaints. 
Point  DlGa.li.e,  on  a  fm.ill  indin.-rr.ut  Imrboiir.  is  forl^ificd,  and  be- 
com'e  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  iiland. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obforve,  inat  the  cinnamon-tree,  which  is 
a  native  of  this  ifland,  has  two.  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  the  true 
cinnamon  ;  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  beft  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  tree,  which  when  fttippcd  is  white,  ferves  for 
building  and  other  ufcs,  '  In  .165G,  the  Dutch  were  invited  bv  the  na- 
tives of  this  delicious  i{bnd,'t<^>  defend  thein  againft  the  Porluguefe, 
whom  thev  expelled,  and  have  monopolized  it  ever  hnce  to  ihcmlclves. 
Indeed,  in  January  1782,  Trinconomale,  the  chief  fea-port  of  th.? 
ifland  was  taken  by  the  EngliPa,  but  loon  afterwards  retaken  by  the 
French,  and  reftor'ed  to  the  Dutch  by  the  lafl  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Maldives.  Thefe  are  a  vaft'clufter  ofXmail  iflands  or  little 
rocks  juft  above  the  water,  lying  between  the  equator  and  eioht  dcr 
crees  north  latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin.  'J'hcy  are  chiefly  rclorted  to 
by  the  Dutch,  who  drive  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  natives  for 
couries,  a  kind  of  fmall  fhells,  which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went  for 
money  upon  the  coafts  of  Guinea  and  other  paits  of  Afnca.  ihc 
cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  excellent  commodity  in  a  medicinal  ca- 
pacity :  "  Of  this  tree  (fays  a  v/ell-informcd  author)  iliey  build  veflcls 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  ;  their  hulls,  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  anchors, 
cables,  proviflons,  and  firing,  are  all  from  this  ufeful    tree. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Bomkavoh  the  Malabar  coafl,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands, 
nothing  certain  can  be  faid.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  tongue  ; 
but  the  Malayan,  Chinefe,  Portuguele,  Dutch,  and  inuian  words,  are 
fo  frequent  among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  European,  v.-hn  is  not 
very  expert  in  thofe  matters,  to  know  the  radical  language.  The  lame 
mav  be  almofl  faid  of  their  religion  ;  for  though  its  original  is  certain- 
ly Pagan,  yetit  is  intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,  Jewifh,  Chriftian 
religions,  and  with  many  foreign  fuperflitions. 

The  fea  which  feparates  the  fouthern  point  of  the  jicninfula  of  , 
Kamtfchatka  from  japan,  contains  a  number  of  iflands  in  a  poiitioii 
from  north-north-eaft  to  fouthlbuth-eait, which  are  called  the  Rt;Rii.& 
Islands.  They  are  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  are  all  mountain- 
ous, and  in  feveral  of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  fprings.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  iflands  arc  inliabitcd  ;  but  fom.e  of  the  little  ones  are  en- 
tirely defert  and  unpeopled.  They  differ  much  from  each  other  in 
refpeft  both  to  their  fituatinn  and  national  conftitution.  The  forells 
in  the  more  )iorthern  ones  arc  compofed  of  laryx  and  pines:  iholc 
to  the  fouthward  produce  canes,  bijmboos,  viueSj  &c.  In  fouic  of 
them  are  bears  and  foxes,  lii« 
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The  fea-otter  appears  on  ihe  coafls  of  all  thcfe  iflands,  as  well  as  whales, 
fea-hoiles,  feals,  and  other  amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  iflands  have  a  great  likenefs  to  the  Japancfe  in  their 
manners,  language,  and  peifonal  appearance  ;  others  very  much  re- 
femble  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  i {lands  acknowledge  the 
fovereignty  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia  ;  but  thofe  to  the  fouth  pay  hom- 
2ge  to  Japan.  The  Kuriliansdiftover  much  humanity  and  probity  in 
their  conduft,  and  ave  courteous  and  hofpitable  ;  but  adverhty  renders 
them  timid,  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They  have  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  old  age.  They  reverence  an  old  man  whoever  he  be,  but 
have  an  efpecial  affeftion  for  thofe  of  their  refpeftive  families.  Their 
language  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak  and  pronounce  it  flow- 
ly.  The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  fifhing  for  fea  animals  and 
whales,  and  catching  fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood,  that  their 
forefts  produce,  or  that  the  fea  cafls  upon  their  fhores.  The  women 
have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  make  clothes.  In  the  northern  iflands 
they  few,  and  make  different  cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles.  The 
fouihern  iflanders  are  more  refined  and  polifhed  than  the  northern,  and 
carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale- 
oil,  furs,  and  eagles  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with.  In  leturn,  they 
bring  Japanefe  utenfils  of  metal  and  varnifhed  wood,  fkiilets,  fabres, 
different  fluffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  of 
trinketSj  and  fmall  wares. 
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1'  RICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  tlie  globe,  is  generally  rep- 
rcfented  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
the  bale  being  thi:  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fliores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Africa  is  a  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to 
Alia  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over,  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  its 
utmoft  length  from  north  to  (outh,  from  Cane  Bona  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  37  degrees  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  31-7  fouth 
latitude,  is  4300  miles  ;  and  the  broadeft  part  from  Cape  Verd,  in  17-20 
degrees,  to  Cape  Gurdafui,  near  the  ftraits  of  Babel-Mandeb,  in  51-20 
calt  longitude,  is  3500  miles  from  ead  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  feparates  it  from  Europe  ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  Ana  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  fouthern  ocean  :  and 
on  the  welt  by  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  fcparatcs  it  from  Ame- 
rica. As  the  equator  divides  this  cacnfivc  countrv  almoU  in  the 
middle,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is 
in  many  places  almofl  infupportable  to  an  European  ;  it  being  there 
increafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  vaft  deferts  of  burning  fands. 
The  coafts,  however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  are  gene- 
rally fertile  ;  and  m'oft  parts  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  Co  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  the  reader  cannot  expeft  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In 
many  parts  of  Africa,  fnow  feldom  falls  in  the  plains  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally never  found  but  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  na- 
tives, in  thefe  fcorching  regions,  would  as  foon  expeft  that  marble 
Ihould  melt,  and  flow  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water  by  freezing 
fhould  lofc  its  fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the  cold,  and  ccafmg  to  flow,  be- 
come like  the  folid  rock- 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa,  are  the  Niger,  which  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  or  weftern  ocean  at  Senegal,  after  a  courfe  of  2800 
miles.  It  increafes  and  decreafes  as  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  country, 
and  has  grains  of  gold  in  many  parts  of  it.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal 
are  only  branches  of  this  river.  The  Nile  which  dividing  Egypt  into 
two  parts,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious 
courfe  from  its  fource  in  AbylTmia.  The  moft  confiderable  mountains 
in  Africa  are  the  Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean,  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had 
its  name  from  a  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  lover  of  aftronomy,  who 
ufed  to  obfcrve  the  ftars  from  its  fummit  ;  on  which  account  the  poets 
reprefent  him  as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders.  The  mountains 
of  the  moon,  extending  themfelves  between  Abylhnia  and  Monomo- 
pata,  and  are  ftill  higher  than  thole  of  Atlas.  Thofe  of  Sierra  Leona, 
or  the  mountains  of  the  Lipns,    which  divide   Nigritia   from  Guinea, 
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and  extend  as  far  as  Eihiopia.  Tliefe  were  (lyled  by  the  ancients  the  ' 
Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fubjsct  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  Peak  of  Tenerifle,  which  the  Dutch  make  their  firft 
jneridian,  is  about  two  miles  high,  in  the  form  of  a  fu^ar-loaf,  and  is 
iituated  on  an  iiland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft.  I'he  mofl  noted 
capes,  or  promontoiies,  in  this  country,  are  Cape  Verd,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees  and  molfy  grounds. 
It  is  tiie  mofi  wefterly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  firft  M'cnt 
round  it  in  1498,  and  difcovered  the  palfage  to  Afia.  It  is  tlie  fuuth 
extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  at  prefcnt  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  gene.al  rendezvous  of  Pnips  of  ev- 
ciy  nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  from  Europe, 
There  is  but  one  flrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel-Mandeb,  and  is 
the  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favourable,  (land- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much 
nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Aha,  and  America,  than  any  of 
the  other  quarters  has  witli  the  red.  That  it  abounds  with  gold,  we 
have  not  only  the  tedimony  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  the  Englifh 
and  the  French,  who  have  fettlenients  on  the  coafl.  of  Africa,  but  that 
of  the  moft  authentic  hiftorians.  It  is  however  the^  misfortune  of  Af- 
rica, that,  though  it  has  10,000  miles  of  fea-coaft,  with  noble,  large, 
deep  rivers,  penetrating  into  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  it  fhould 
have  no  navigation,  nor  receive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  that  it  fhould 
be  inhabited  by  an  innumeiablc  people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of 
each  other.  At  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivez's  are  the  moft  excellent  har- 
bours, deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  fheltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of 
being  made  perfectly  fecure  by  fortificatipris  ;  but  quite  deliitute  of 
fliipping,  trade,  and  merchants,  even  v/here  there  is  plenty  of  mer- 
chandize, In  flrort,  Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  flored 
with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improve- 
ments, Of  producing  fo  miny  things  delightful,  as  well  as  convenient, 
within  itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  neglefted,  not  only  by  the  na- 
tives, who  are  quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  Nature 
has  provided  for  them,  but  alfo  by  the  more  civilized  Europeans  who 
are  lettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portuguefe. 

Africa  once  contained  fevcral  kingdoms  and  dates,  eminent  for  the 
liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  mod  extenfive  commerce. 
The. kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  date  of  Carthage,  that  once  formi- 
dable rival  to  Rome  iffelf,  extended  her  commerce  to  ev^^ry^part  of  the 
then  known  world  ;  even  the  Britifh  diores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets, 
till  Jubj;,  who  M-as  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  affidance 
of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  and  dates.  After  this,  the  natives,  condantly 
plundered,  and  confequently  impoverifhed,  by  the  governors  fent  from 
.Rome,  ncgleftcd  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of  tlieir  lands 
than  miglu  fcrvc  for  their  fubfidcnce.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by 
the  y?,ndals,  vyho  contribmed  fliU  more  to  the  4edrudion  of  arts  an,d 
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fciences  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a 
fudden  conquefl  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  feventh 
century.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  i'urks  ;  and  both  being  of  the 
■^Uhometan  religion,  whofe  profeffors  carried  defolation  with  them 
(  ^yherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourifliing  part  of  the 
world  was  thereby  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  refpeft  to  religion,  may  ha 
divided  into  three  forts  ;  namely,  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftianso 
The  firft  are  the  mofl  numerous,  pofTefTing  the  greateft  part  of  the 
country,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
they  are  generally  black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion, polTsfs  Egypt,  and  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa,  or 
what  is  called  the  Barbary  coaft.  The  people  of  AbyiTinia,  or  the 
Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain  many  Pagan 
and  Jewifli  rites.  There  are  alfo  fome  Jews,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 
who  manage  all  the  little  trade  that  part  of  the  country  is  poiTeflfed  of. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learn- 
ed, that  agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa  ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  that  fcarcely  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  ;  and  confequenlly  we  mufl  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the 
bounds,  and  even  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which 
may  be  ftill  reckoned  among  the  unknown  and  undifcovered  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  according  to  the  bcfh  accounts  and  conjefturesj  Africa 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  Table, 
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100 

.\lgiers 

920  S. 

Mahom. 

1  <j 

Funis 

2  20J     17© 

Tunis 

990  S.E. 

Mahom. 

« 

a, 

o 

a, 

3 

IVipoIi 

700'    2. -JO 

riipoli 

.260S.E. 

Mahom. 

Barca 

400     300 

Folemeta 

1440  S.E. 

Mahom. 

Esypt 

60c 

)  350 

Grand  Cairo 

1920  S.li. 

Mahom. 

iiilenulgerid 

25CC 

jDara 

1565  S. 

Pagans 

Zaiira 

3400    b()0 

1  icgcU'a 

1800  s. 

Pagans 

Negroland 
Guinea 

220c 

)'  840 

>  3'o 

>|  too 

.\Iadniga 

2500  s. 
2700  s. 

Pagans 

180c 

Benin 

Pagans 

N'ubia 

94c 

Nubia 

2418  s. 

Ma.   &  Pa. 

Abyffinia 

goc 

)!  800 

Gondar 

2880  S.E. 

Chriftian. 

Abex 

)!  13c 

Doncala 

35BoS,E.ICh.  &   Pa. 

llie  t-niddle  pans,  called  the  i.ov.'er  Ethiopia,  are  very  little  known 
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to  the  Europeans,  but  are  computed  at  1,200.000  fquare  miles. 

LiOaiigo 

5-\o 
3  bo 

430 
450 
900 

300 

Loango 

3300  S. 

~ 

Ch.  &  Pa. 

Congo 

420 

•5t.  Salvador 

j,8o  S. 

Ch.  &  Pa.         1 

Angola 

25c 
180 

Loando 

^75°  ^. 

Ch.  &  Pa.         { 

Benguela 

Kenguela 

3900  S. 

Pagans. 

J 

iVI  ataman 

y.jo 
300 

\'o   Towns 

*           *          .i: 

Pagans. 

Aja.i 

•jrava 

370'-'  S.E. 

Pagans. 

Zanguebar 

VieJindaorMo 

4440  S.E. 

1400 

350 

zamoique 

1 agans. 

Monomotapa 

960 

(>bo 

Monomotapa 

4500  b. 

Pag^ans. 

iNlunemuiji 

900 

M'>o 

Chicova 

4260  S. 

Pagans. 

So  fa  la 

480 

300 

hnfaia 

4600  S.E. 

'-"agans.               ! 

Terra  de  Nat. 

600 

No  Towns 

*     *     * 

i'agans.               j 

Caffrariaori     ^    q 
Hottentot     J     "° 

660 

C/ape   of  Good 
Hope 

5200  S. 

Pagans.             j 
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iflands. 

Sq.Mi. 

Towns. 

Trac.  withorbelon.l 

Babel  Mandeb,  at  the  entrance  of 

Babel  Mandcb 

All  Nations 

the  Red  Sea 

Socotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

3,  Ceo 

Calaufia 

Ditto 

The  Comora  Ifles,  ditto 

T  ,000 

Joanna 

Ditto 

Madagafcar,  ditto 

i&i5,ooo 

St.  Aullin 

Ditto 

Mauritius,  ditto 

1,840 

Mauritius 

Frercil 

Bourbon,  ditto 

2,100 

Bourbon 

Ditto 

it.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

St.  Helena 

Englifh                      ; 

Alcenfnn,  ditto 

Uninhabited 

St.  Matrhcw,  do 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas, Anaboa,Princes 7  § 
iflarid,  FcrJinandopo            5^ 

S.  Thomas,  Anaboa 

Portuguefe 

Cape  Verd  lilands,  ditto 

2,000 

St.  Domingo 

Ditto 

Coec,  ditto 

Fort  jt.  M.ciiael 

French 

Canaries,  ditto 

Palma'.St.Chrirtophcrs 

Spanifii 

Madeiras,  ditto 

1,500 

Santa   Cruz,  Funchal 

Portui^uefe 

J'hc  Azore?,orWcft.  llleshe  J  -, 
nearly   at  an  equal  diftance  ''  f- 

2,000 

Angra,  St.  Michael 

Ditto 

tromEurop.  Avrit.&  Amcr.  )  "^ 
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tlaving  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa,  in  general,  with  the 
Y>rincipal  kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,  we  fhall  now  con- 
fjder  it  under  three  grand  divifions  :  Ffrft,  Egypt  ;  fecondly,  the  ftates 
of  Barbary,  ftretching  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Egypt  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  weft  ;  and,  laftly,  that  part 
of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
the  laTcof  thefe  divifions,  indeed,  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  other  two  ; 
but  the  nations,  which  it  contains,  are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barba- 
rous, and,  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo  fimilar  in  moft  relpefts  to  one 
another,  that  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be  thrown  under  one 
general  head. 


EGYPT. 

Situation  and  Extent, 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles, 

Length    600  "I    .    ,  f  zo  and  32  north  latitude.  "1 

Breadth  250  /  ^"*^^^"  (  28  and  36  eaft  longitude.  /  '40>/0°- 

Boundaries.] TT  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North  ;  by 
1  the  Red  Sea,  Eaft  ;  by  Abyflinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethi- 
opia, on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Defert  of   Barca,  and   the   unknown 
parts  of  Africa,  Weft. 

Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

*]     fGRAND  Cairo,  E.IoHj 
I  32  N.  Lat.  30. 

Northern  divifion  contain  s-<  Lower  Egypt  ><(  Alexandria 

j       Rofetto 
J 


f 

I 

I 


Damietta 
Savd  or  Thebes 


Southern  divifton  contains    >  Upper  Egypt  >  <  c,^^[[^y 

Air.]  It  is  obferved  by  M.  Volney,  that  during  eight  months  of 
the  year  (from  March  to  November)  the  heat  is  almoft  infupportable 
by  an  European.  "  During  the  whole  of  this  feafon,  the  air  is  inflamed, 
the  Iky  fparkling,  and  the  heat  oppreflive  to  all  unaccuftomed  to  it." 
The  other  months  are  more  temperate.  The  foutherly  winds  which 
fometimes  blow  in  Egypt,  are  by  the  natives  called  poifunous  winds,  or 
the  hot  winds  of  the  deftrt.  They  are  of  fuch  extreme  heat  and  aridity 
that  no  animated  body  expofed  to  it  can  withftand  its  fatal  influence. 
During  the  three  days  which  it  generally  lafts,  the  ftreets  are  deferted  j 
•and  wo3  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind  furprizes  remote  from  Ihel- 
ter  :  when  it  exceeds  three  days  il  is  infupportable. 

Rivers,  soil  AND  produce.]  The  fources of  this  celebrated  river 
xvere  fo  much  unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  to  fearch  for  them  be- 
came a  proverb  to  exprefs  any  ridiculous  or  impolftble  attempt.  By 
the  Jefuit  miftionaries,  however,  who  formerly  paffed  into  Abyflinia, 
thev  certainly  were  explored  ;  and  the  very  reafon  given  by  Mr.  Bruce 
for  fuDpoung  that  the  mifiionarics  never  were  there,  muft  be  a  convinc- 
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ing  proof  to  every  rational  perfon  that  they  really  did  vifit  them.  The 
reafon  he  gives,  is  a  fmall  difFerence  betwixt  his  calculation  and  that  of 
the  miirionaries  in  the  latitude  of  the  fountains  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Nile  proceeds,  and  which,  according  to  his  map,  is  , 
^xaftly  in  i  r  degrees  north  latitude.  The  diiFerence  is  not  cj,uite  a  de- 
.gree  ;  it  is  inipolFible  to  know  which  of  the  travellers  are  in  the  right, 
and  we  may  as  well  make  this  difFerence  an  argument  againfl  Mr.  Bruce,- 
as  againfl  the  milTionaries,  According  to  botli  accounts,  it  rifes  in  the 
territory  of  Gojam  in  AbyiTinia,  runs  firft  northward,  then  changing 
its  courfc  to  north-eaf),  falls  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  from 
whence  taking  a  circle  fouth  and  weflward,  it  again  aflumes  a  norther- 
ly dircftion,  and  being  joined  by  two  other  large  rivers,  named  the 
White  River  and  the  Atbara,  or  Afiaboras,  it  pafl'es  through  the  great 
defert  of  Nubia,  enters  Egypt  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  under  the  Tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  and  continues  its  courfe  between  two  rows  of  moun= 
tains,  fertilizing  annually  the  low  ground  between  them  ;  for  the 
■whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  a  long  and 
not  very  broad  valley.  Thefountains  are  lituated/as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  a  long  and  not  very  broad  valley.  The  fountains  are 
fituated,  as  has  already  been  faid,  in  ii  degrees  north  latitude  ;  and  al- 
TTiofi;  37  caft  longitude  ;  and  are  three  in  number,  riling  Out  of  the 
marfhy  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  the  water  is  fine,  and  iffues 
in  confiderable  quantity.  About  two  miles  fron>  its  fource  the  Itream 
becomes  fufficiently  large  to  turn  a  mill,  but  loon  afterwards  increafes 
greatly,  though  evon  alter  a  courfe  of  60  miles  it  is  fordable  at  certain 
feafonsv 

The  natives,  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  pay  divine  honours  to  it, 
Thoufands  of  cattle  are  ofFered,  fuppofed  to  refide  at  its  fource.  The 
Lake  Dembea  is  much  the  largeft  known  in  this  country.  Its  greateft 
breadth  is  thirty-five  miles  ;  but  it  decreaFes  greatly  at  each  extremity, 
where  it  is  not  fometiracs  above  ten  miles  broad.  Its  greatell  length 
is  forty  nine  miks  from  north  to  fouth.  In  the  dry  months,  from 
Ocftober  to  march,  the  Lake  fhrinks  greatly  in  fize  ;  but  after  all 
thofe  rivers  ai"e  full  v./h;Gh  are  on  every  fide  of  it,  and  fall  into  the 
lake,  like  Radii  drav/n  to  a  center,  then  it  Iwells,  and  extends  itfelf  into  ■ 
the  plain  country,  and  has  of  courfe  a  much  larger  furface. 

The  fertility  of  Egvpt  is  well  known  to  arife  entirely  from  the  annu- 
al overtlowing  of  the  Nile,  and  this  is  now  equally  well  known  to  arife 
from  the  rains  which  fall  periodically  in  Abylfinia.  By  thcfe  its  waters 
are  augmented,  and  begin  to  rile  about  t)ie  middle  of  June,  and 
continue  fo  to  do  until  the  middle  of  September,  or  the  end  of  that 
month,  the  inundation  taking  up  foo  days  to  arrive  at  its  height. 
After  that  time  it  gradually  decreafes,  and  returns  to  its  former 
channel,  and  fo  great  is  the  iniluence  of  the  fun,  that  even  the 
vaft  quantity  of  water  which  at  all  times  runs  in  its  channel,  becomes 
corrupted  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  ufcd  bo- 
fore  the  return  of  the  Hood.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken  of  the  rile 
©f  the  river  till  the  end  of  June,  when  it  has  ufually  fwcllcd  to  five 
or  fix  cubits  beyond  its  form>:r  ftandard.  This  is  publickly  proclaim- 
ed through  the  ftreets  of  Cairo  by  a  crier,  and  the  dady  increafc  con- 
tinues,to  be  proclaimed  in  like  manner,  till  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  t6  peeks,  when  great  rejoicings  arc  made,  and  the  inhabitants   cry 

out 
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■eul  IJ'jfah  Vllak,  '•  God  has  given  us  abundance."  This  comrhon- 
iy  liappens  about  the  end  of  July,  or  before  the  20th  of  Augufl.  iirid) 
the  rooner  it  riles  to  tlic  height  jnfl  mentioned,  the  greater  hope  they 
have  of  a  plentiful  harveft.  bometimes,  howevei ,  tliey  arc  difap- 
pointed,  as'.vas  the  cafe  in  1705,  when  it  did  not  rife  to  the  requifite 
height,  till  the  « 9th  of  September  ;  the  confequcnce  of  which  w^s,  that 
a  famine  and  pcfeilence  eniucd.  After  the  inundation  has  riien  to 
this  height,  the  I>ank3  are  cut  to  let  it  into  the  canals  which  water 
the  country,  and  prepare  i:  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  The  height 
to  whicli  ittrifcs  is  diffei-cnt,  depending  entirely  on  the  qaantilv  of  rain 
that  falls  in  AbyfTinia.  If  it  docs  not  attain  to  16  peeks,  the  inhabitants 
are  exempted  frovn  paying  tribute.  Eighteen  cubits  produces  but  an 
indifferent  crop  ;  22  a  very  good  cne  ;  but,  if  the  inundation  exceeds 
24,  a  famine  euiues,  becauie  ihe  waters  do  not  I'ctire  ia  time  ioK  (owing 
the  corn. 

The  Vv^aters  of  the  Nile  are  mightily  extolled  by  the  Egyptians,  oa 
account  of  their  wholcfome  and  light  qualities,  and  likewife  their  plea- 
lant  tafle  ;  but  thefe  commendations  are  natur^tUy  to  be  cxpeGed  frem 
people  who  never  faw  any  other  watar  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  by 
the  great  length  of  its  courfc,  llie  Nile  mud  be  very  perfeftly  deprived 
of  every  faline  and  earthly  taint,  excepting  only  the  mud  which  hap- 
pens to  be  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  This  indeed  is  fo  abundant  in 
the  dry  feafon,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  v/itliout  filtration,  and  even' 
then  has  a  putrid  quality,  which  were  it  to  continue  loag,  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  on  dangerous  dileales,  but  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion are  always  pure  and  v/holefome. 

Soil  AN' i>  produce.]  The  fertility  of  the  foil  ofEgvpthasbecn  celebra- 
ted in  all  ages,  and  if  proper  care  was  taken,  there  h  not  the  leafh  rsafon. 
to  doubt  that  it  would  now  be  the  fame  as  ever,     in  the    drv  months 
indeed  the  whole  of  this  country  is  a  dudy  defert  ;  though  this  is  ow- 
ing to  nothing  but  the  want  of  water  ;  for  the  gardens  which  are  arti- 
ficially watered    afFord    a  perpetual    verdure.     As  fome  parts  of  the 
country  lie  too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  inundation,    artiUcial    means 
are  likewife  ufed  for  watering  the  corn  grounds,  though    by    reafon  of 
the  unartful  methods  made  ule  of,  vex-y  little  produce  can  be  expefted. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  water  is  generally  railed  is  by  the  Sakiah^ 
or  Perhan  wheel,  turned  by  oxen,  and  having  feveral  earthen    vcll'els 
f aliened  to  it  by  a  rope,  which  empty  themfelves    as  the  wheel  turns 
round,  into  a  ciftern  at  top.     In  places  where   the  banks  of  the  river 
are  high,  they  fometimes  make  baibns  in  the  fide  of  them,  near  which 
they  fix  an  upright    pole,  on  the  top  of  which  is  another  moving  upon 
an  axle.     At  one  end  of  the  crols  pole  hangs  a  great    fcone,  and  at  the 
other  a  leathern  bucket  ;  and   the  latter   being    pulled    down  by  two 
men,  is  railed  by  the  weight  of  the  (lone,  and   emptied   into  a  proper 
ciftern.     From  thefe  cifterns  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  garden^,  or 
plantations,  and  allowed  to  run  in  feveral  little  trenches,  from  whence 
it  is  conduced  all  round  the  beds  in  rills,    which  the    gardener   eafily 
ftops  by  railing  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  diverts  the  current  another 
way. 

Throughout  all  Egypt  the  foil  is  remarkably  impregnated  with  that 
fpecies  of  fait  called  Mineral  Alkali,  mingled  with  fome  common  fait, 
and  this  may  be  fuppoied  a  reafon  of  the  extraordinary   quicknefs  of 

vegetation. 
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vegetation  in  this  country,  u-hich  is  fo  remarkable,  that  a  certain  fpc- 
cies  of  gourd,  named  Kara,  will  fend  out  in  one  night  a  fhoot  fous 
inches  in  length  ;  but  for  the  fame  reafon  in  all  probability  it  is,  that 
foreign  plants  will  not  thrive  here.  Thus  the  European  merchants, 
refiding  at  Cairo,  are  obliged  annually  to  fend  to  Malta  for  the  feeds  of 
their  garden  ftufFs  ;  and  always  obferve,  that  though  they  thrive  very 
well,  and  bear  feed  the  firfl  year,  yet  if  that  feed  is  fown,  the  fucceed- 
ing  plants  are  too  weak  and  flender.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  produced 
in  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  the  harveft  months  are  march  and  April,  dur- 
ing which  the  people  reap  three  crops,  viz.  one  of  lettuces  and  cucum- 
bers (the  latter  being  a  principal  article  of  food  with  tliem'  another  of 
melons,  and  a  third  of  corn.  Dales,  figs,  plantanes,  &c.  are  produced 
here  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  palm  trees,  from  which  wine  is  made. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
inhabitants  employ  every  day  20,000  oxen  in  raiiing  water  for  then- 
grounds.  They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  affes,  upon  which  the  Chrif- 
lians  ride,  thefe  people  not  being  fufFered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any 
other  bead.  The  Egyptain  hoifes  are  very  fine  ;  they  never  trot,  but 
walk  Mxll,  and  gallop  with  great  fpeed,  turn  Ihorl,  flop  in  a  moment, 
and  are  extremely  tradable.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe, 
an  amphibious  animal,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the 
head  like  a  horfe,  is  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  cam- 
els, antelopes,  apes,  with  the  head  like  a  dog,  and  the  rat,  called  Ich- 
neumon, are  natives  of  Egypt.  The  camelion,  a  little  animal  fome- 
thing  refembling  a  lizard,  that  changes  colour  as  you  ftand  to  look 
upon  him,  is  found  here  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  crocodile 
was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  but  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  material  difference  between  it  and  the  alligators  of  India 
and  America. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawlis, 
pelicans,  and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Norden)  fomewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  its  deftroying  ferpents    and   peftiferous   iniefts. 

They  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  bui  a  fpecies  of  them  is 
faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Oftriches 
are  common  here,  and  are  fo  flrong  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon 
their  backs. 

Porui.ATiON,  MANNERS,  cus-  |  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  al- 
TOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  j  moft  confincd  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kile,  and  the  reft  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  na- 
tions, we  can  fay  little  upon  this  head  with  precifion.  It  fcems  to  be 
certain,  ttrat  Egypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly  ;  ac- 
cording to  M.  Volney,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  amount  at  pref- 
ent to  2.300,000,  of  which  Cairo  contains  about  250.000. 

The  defcendants  of  the  original  Egyptians  are  reprefented  as  floven- 
ly,  indolent  people,  and  are  here  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Coptls  ; 
in  their  complexions,  they  are  rather  fun-burnt  than  fwarthy  or  black. 
Their  anceftors  were  once  Chriftians,  and  in  general  they  Aill  pretend 
to  be  of  that  religion.  Mahometanilm  is  the  prevailing  worfhip  among 
the  natives.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  any 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  Nile,  are  of  a  deep  fwarthy  complex- 
ion, and  they  are  reprefented  by  the  bell  authorities,  as  retaining  the  pa- 
triarchal 
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tviarclial  mode  of  tending  their  flocks,  and  many  of  tlicm  have  no  fixed 
place  of  abode.  The  Turks,  who  refide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ot- 
toman pride  and  infolence,  and  the  Turkifh  habit,  to  diflinguilh  them- 
felvcs  fromlhe  Arabs  and  coptis,  who  drefs  very  plain,  their  chief  fi- 
nery beincT  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers  ;  but 
their  ordinary  drcfs  is  of  blue  linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coat,  either  over 
or  under  it.  The  Chriftians  and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content 
themfelves  with  a  linen  or  woollen  wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket 
like,  round  their  body.  The  Jews  wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  oth- 
er natives  of  their  country  wear  red,  and  the  foreign  Chriftians  yellow. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming  ;  but  their  clothes 
are  filk,  when  they  can  afford  it  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  expofed 
to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and  features.  The  Coptis  are 
generally  excellent  accomptanls,  and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching 
the  other  natives  to  read  and  wri.e.  Their  exercifes  and  divcrfions 
are  much  the  fame  as  thole  made  ufe  of  in  Perfia,  and  other  Afiatic 
dominions.  All  Egypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  and  travelling  flight-of-hsnd  men. 

Religion.]  Tiie  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  are  enthufiafts,  and 
have  among  them  their/antos,  or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior 
decree  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  bcft 
houfes,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian 
Turks  mind  religious  affairs  very  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay 
what  Ipecies  of  Chriftianity  is  profefled  by  the  Chriftian  Coptis,  which 
are  here  numerous,  but  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  enemies  to  that  of  Rome.  In  religious,  and  indeed  many 
civil  matters,  they  are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, who  by  the  dint  of  money,  generally  purchafes  a  protedion  at 
the  Ottoman  court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  mofl  ancient  language  of  Egypt. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  cali- 
fate.  when  the  Arabs  difpoiTclIcd  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  Arabic  or 
Arabefque,  as  it  is  called,  is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptic 
and  modern  Greek  continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  AND  learned  men.)  Though  it  is  paft  difpute  that 
the  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
yet  fcarcely  a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their  defccndants.  This  is 
owing  to  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  mafters. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  make  one  obfervation  which  is  of  general  ufe. 
The  califs  or  Saracens  who  fubdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The 
firft,  v.'ho  were  the  immediate  fuccpifors  of  Mahomet,  made  war  from 
confcience  and  principle  upon  ail  kinds  of  literatuie,  excepting  the 
Koran  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  they  took  poffefTion  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  contained  themofh  magnificent  library  the  world  ever  be- 
held, its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied  for  fome  months  in  cook- 
ing their  victuals,  and  warming  their  baths.  The  fame  fate  attended 
the  other  magnificent  Egyptian  libraries.  The  califs  of  the  fecond 
race  were  men  of  tafte  and  learning,  but  of  a  peculiar  ftrain.  They 
bought  up  all  the  manufcripts  that  furvived  the  general  conflagration, 
relating  to  aftronomy,  medicine,  and  fome  ufelefs  parts  of  philofophy  ; 
but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the  Greek  arts  of  archite£lure,  fculpture, 
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painting,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was  confiaed  to  their  own  courts  and 
colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  way  back  to  Kgypt.  The  lower  race 
of  califs,  erpecially  thole  who  called  themfclves  califs  of  Egypt,  dif- 
graced  human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  riveted  the  chains  of  barba- 
lous  ignorance  which  they  impoled. 

All  the  learning  therefore  poileiled  by  the  modern  Egyptians  con- 
fills  in  arithmetical  calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  buiincfb,  the  jargon 
of  ailroloffv.  a  few  noftrums  in  medicine,  and  lome  knowledge  ot  Ara- 
befque  or  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Curiosities  AND  ANTIQUITIES.]  Egypt  abounds  with  thefe.  Its 
pyramids  have  been  cficn  defcrlbed.  Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the 
refearches  of  hiftory  itlelf,  and  their  original  uf-es  are  flill  unknown. 
The  bafis  of  the  largeft,  cover*  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  prerpen- 
dLcular  height  is  500  feet,  but  if  meafured  obliquely  to  the  terminaiing 
point,  7C0  feet.*  It  contains  a  room  thirty  four  feet  long,  and  feven- 
teenbroad,  in  which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  xvlthout  either  cover  or 
contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  uehgned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder. 
In  fliort,  the  pyr.imids  of  Egypt  are  the  mod  llupendous,  and  to  ap- 
pearance, the  molt  ufclcfs  ftrutlures  that  ever  were  raifed  by  the  hands 

of  men. 

Among  the  greateft  curiofities  in  tlxs  country,  or  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  we  mav  reckon  thofe  people  called  Pfytii,  who  have  the 
faculty,  either  natuial  or  acquired,  of  enchanting  the  moft  venomous 
ferpents,  fo  that  they  fhall  have  no  power  to  bite  or  hurt  them,  though 
they  retain  all  their  mifchievous  qualities  with  regard  to  others^  Ac- 
counts of  thefe  have  been  trantmitted  by  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
but  were  looked  upon  as  falfe  till  confirmed  by  thofe  of  modern  trav- 
ellers. Mr.  Haifclquift  ailerts,  that  he  has  feen  one  of  thefe  people 
handling  the  raofl  venomous  reptiles  of  this  kind  as  if  they  hsd  been 
laces;  nay,  Mr.  Bruce  not  only  alfures  us  of  this  id%  but  that  he  has 
feen  a  fellow  eat  a  living  ferpent,  beginning  at  its  tail,  and  proceeding 
all  the  way  up  to  its  head,  without  the  creature  oflering  to  refent  fuch 
a  violent  injury.  In  what  manner  this  extraordinary  enchantment  is 
performed  we  know  not  ;  for  thofe  who  praftife  it  wih  not  Ipeak  up- 
on the  fubjeft. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mummies  or 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  iubtcrraneous  vaults  of 
a  prodigious  extent  ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft. 
Ifc  is  faid  that  fomc  of  the  bodies  thus  embalmed,  are  perfefb  and  dil- 
tinft  at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Up- 
per Egypt  is  a  curiofity  thought  to  be  more  v^onderful  than  the  pyra- 
inids  themfelves.  It  is  partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble 
vock  conlilling  of  twelve  palaces,  and  loco  houfes,  the  intricacies  of 
which  occafion  its  name.  The  lake  Moeris  was  dug  by  order  of  an 
Eo-yp-tian  king,  to  correft  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches  which  ftill  fubfift,  and 
aic  evidences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the  work.  Won- 
derful grottos  and  excavations,  mollly  artificial,  abound  in  Egypt, 
The  Vv'hole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo,  is  a  continued  fcene  of  anti- 
«uiiies,  of  which  the  oldeft  are  the  moft   ftupendous,  but  the   more 

modern 

♦  M.  Volney,  fays,  tliat  a  late  raenfuration  afli^ns  to  each  face  of  the  Great;  Pyramid,  I'-X 
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ffiOrlcrn  the  mofl  bcauuful.  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its  fculpture?!* 
are  admirable.  Pompey's  pillar  is  a  fine  rcj^ular  column  of  the  Corin- 
lluaii  order,  the  fiiaft  of  *phich  is  one  ftonc,  being  eighty-eight  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten  diameters  of  the  column  ;  the  whole 
height  is  11  1  feet,  including  the  capital  and  the  pcdeaal.  The  Sphyax, 
as  it  is  called,  is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  fnoulders  of  a 
woman  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of 
the  pyramids. 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiofuies  of  Egypt,  and  ferved 
the  ancients  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  preparing 
it.  The  pith  of  it  is  a  nouriihing  food.  The  manner  of  hatching 
chickens  in  ovens,  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  now  praftiied  in  feme 
parts  of  Europp.     The  conHruftion  of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  and"!  Even  a  ilight  review  of  thefe  would  a- 
PUBLic  EoinciES.  J  mount  to  a  large  volume.  In  many  places, 
not  only  temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  are  A^ill  entire,  and  many  of  their  ornaments,  particu- 
larly the  colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  frefli  and  vivid  as  when  firft 
laid  on. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was  once  the  emporium 
of  all  the  world,  and  by  means  of  the  R.ed  Sea  furnifhed  Europe  and 
great  part  of  Alia  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to  its 
founder  Alexander  the  Great.  It  ftands  forty  miles  weft  from  the 
Nile,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  north-weft  of  Cairo.  It  rofe  upon 
the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  lignt-houfe 
erefted  on  the  oppoiite  ifland  of  Pharos,  for  the  direftion  of  mariners, 
defervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  mole 
which  was  built  to  form  a  communication  with  the  ifland  of  Pharos  is 
lOOO  yards  in  length,  and  though  near  2000  years  old,  fuch  were  its 
cxcelTent  materials  as  to  relift  in  a  great  mealurc  the  violence  of  winds 
and  waves  ever  hnce.  All  the  parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  in 
proportion,  as  appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cifterns  and 
aquedufts.  Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city,  however,  have 
been  employed  in  building  New  Alexandria,  which  at  prefent  is  a  very 
ordinary  fea-port,  known  by  the  nam.e  of  Scanderoon.  Noiwithftand- 
ing  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
mol'ques,  bagnios,  and  the  like  buildings,  erefted  within  thefe  ruins, 
preferve  an  inexpreffible  air  of  majefty.  Some  think  that  Old  Alex- 
andria was  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Mem.phis. 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  ftands  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-weft  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  recommended  for  its  beautiful  fituation,  and  de- 
lightful profpefts,  which  command  the  fine  country,  or  iiland  of 
Delta,  formed  by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  likewife  a  place  of 
great  trade.  The  length  of  the  city  is  two  miles,  but  only  half  a  mile 
broad.  In  the  environs  are  many  country  houfes  belonging  to  Chrif- 
tian  merchants,  with  fine  gardens,  producing  the  choiceft  fruits  of  the 
Eaft.  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  are  here  alfo  particularly  civii  and 
polite. 

Cairo,  now  Mafr,  the  prefent  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous, but  a  difagrceable  refidcnce,  on  account  of  its  peftilcntial  air,  and 
narrow  ftreets.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New, 
and  defended  by  an  old  caftle,  the  works  of  which  are  faid  to  be  three 
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iniles  in  circumference.  This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sala^ 
dine  ;  at  the  weft  end  are  the  remains  of  very  noble  apartments,  fom?*, 
of  which  are  covered  with  domes,  and  adorrted  with  piftures  in  Mofaic 
work  ;  but  thefe  apartments  are  now  only  ufcd  for  '.veaving  embroide- 
ry, and  preparing  the  hangings  and  coverings  annually  fent  to  Mecca, 
The  well,  called  Jofeph's  well,  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  about 
goo  feet  deep.  The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is  ftill  revered  in  Egypt, 
where  they  fhew  granaries,  and  many  other  works  of  public  ulilitv, 
Ihat  go  under  his'name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiquity  ;  but  it 
is  very  queftionable  whether  they  were  erefted  by  him.  One  of  his 
granaries  is  fhewn  in  Old  Cairo,  but  Captain  Norden  fufpefts  it  is  a 
Saracen  work,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city  itfelf.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  Cairo,  lies  the  village 
of  Gize,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis.  Two  miles 
weft,  is  Bulac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  The  Chriftians  of  Cairo  prac- 
tife  a  holy  cheat,  during  the  Eafter  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  re- 
turn peaceably.  The  ftreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  the  jugglers 
and  fortune-tellers  already  mentioned.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibi- 
tions is  their  dancing  camels,  which,  when  young,  they  place  upon  a 
large  heated  floor  ;  The  intenfe  heat  makes  the  poor  creatures  caper, 
and  being  plied  all  the  time  with  the  found  of  drums,  the  noife  of  that 
inftrument  lets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  after. 

The  other  tov/ns  of  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pelufium  ;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  r.oo  miles  io-jth 
of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  by  the  few  who 
have  vifited  it,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  moft  capital  antique  curiofity 
that  is  now  extant  ;  and  ColFiar,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  general  prafticc  of  ftrangers,  who  viftt  thole  places,  is  to  hire  a 
Janizary,  whofe  authority  commonly  protefts  them  from  the  infults  of 
the  other  natives.  Suez,  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  is  now  a 
fmall  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  Ifthmus,  that  joins  Africa  with  Aha. 
The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched  near  this  city, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red  Sea  ;  almoft  every 
objeft  and  village  in  this  country  prefents  fome  amazing  piece  of  anti- 
quity. The  difficulties  in  vihting  it  are  great ;  fo  that  the  accounts 
we  can  depend  upon  are  but  iew,  nor  do  they  always  agree. 

Manutactures  and  commerce.]  The  Egyptians  export  pro- 
digious quantities  of  unmanufaftmed  as  well  as  prepared  fl^x^-thread, 
cotton,  and  leather  of  all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,'  fal  ammoniac, 
faffron,  fugar,  fenna,  and  cailia.  They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for  cof- 
fee, drugs,  fpices,  callicoes,  and  other  merchandifes,  which  are  landed 
at  Suez,  from  whence  they  fend  them  to  Europe.  Several  European 
flates  have  confuls  refident  in  Egypt,  but  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turkifh 
government  are  managed  by  Jews.  The  trade  of  the  Englifii  with  this 
country  is  almoft  annihilated,  as  the  French  are  able  to  underfcU  them 
in  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  particularly  in  light  cloths  of  Langue- 
doc,  culled  firft  and  fecond  Londrins,  which  yield  a  good  proBt. 

Constitution  AND  governmknt.  j  A  viceroy  is  fent  to  Egypt, 
from  the  Porte,  under  the  title  of  the  bafhaw  of  Cairo,  and  is  one  of 
the  grcateft  ofHcers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
jhat  the  bafhaw  is  very  careful  how  he  provokes  the  little  princes,  or 
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beys,  who  have  parcelled  out  Egypt  among  themfelves,  and  whom  he 
governs  chiefly  by  playing  oncagainfl  another.  It  has  fometimes  hap- 
pened, that  thofe  bafhavvs  have  employed  their  arms  againft  their  maf- 
ters  ;  and  thev  are  often  difplaced  by  the  Porte,  upon  complaint  from 
thofe  petty  princes.  Thefe  circumflances  may  account  for  the  rcafon 
why  Kgypt  is  not  overloaded  with  taxes.  Captain  Norden  and  Dr. 
Pococke  have  given  us  the  befl,  and  indeed  a  very  favourable  account 
of  thofe  petty  princes,  who  are  called  the  Schcchs  or  Sheiks  of  the  Be- 
donians,  or  wandering  Arabs,  and  are  generally  too  powerful  to  receive 
laws  from  the  Turkifh  government. 

Egypt  is  now  divided  into  24  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  Sangiack,  or  Bey,  fo  that  the  government  of  Egypt  is  both  mo- 
narchical and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the  bafhaw, 
and  the  republicarj  by  the  mamalukes  or  fangiacs.  The  bafhaw  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  <rrand  fignior  as  his  viceroy.  The  republican,  or  rather 
the  ariflocratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  confifls  of  a  divan, 
compofed  of  thefe  twentv-four  fangiacks,  beys,  or  lords.  The  head  of 
them  is  called  the  (heik  bellet,  who  is  chofen  by  the  divan,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bafhaw.  Every  one  of  the  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his 
own  territory,  and  exerts  fovereign  power  ;  the  major  part  of  them  re- 
fide  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  fignior's  bafhaw  afts  in  oppofition  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  privileges,  they  will 
not  fuffer  him  to  continue  in  his  poft,  the  Porte  is  obliged  to  fend  an- 
other. They  have  an  authentic  grant  of  privileges,  dated  in  the  year 
1517,  in  which  year  fultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Mama- 
lukes. 

Revenues.]  From  the  nature  of  this  divided  government  it  mufl 
be  difHcult,  if  not  impofhble  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  tliis  country  ;  according  to  the  mofl  probable  conjefturc,  it 
exceeds  two  millions  annually  at  prefent. 

Military  STRENGTH. J  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on  this  arti- 
cle. Captain  Norden  tells  us,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  corps  of  jani- 
zaries, and  affafs  which  are  the  chief ;  the  former  amounting  to  about 
fix  or  eight  thoufand,  and  the  latter  to  between  three  and  four  thoii- 
fand.  The  olher  troops  are  of  little  account.  After  all,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  bafhaw  ever  ventures  to  employ  thof-i  troops  againfl 
the  Arab  or  Egyptian  beys  already  mentioned,  and  who  have  feparate 
armies  of  their  own  ;  fo  that,  in  faft,  their  dependance  upon  the  Porte 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  amounts  at  mofl  to  feudal  fervices.* 

H I  s  r  o  R  Y.     See  Rollin's  Ancient  Hijiory, 
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UNDER  this  head  we  fliall  rank  the  countries  of,  i.  Morocco  and 
Fez  ;  2.  Algiers  -,  3.  Tunis  ;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 
The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  South,  by  Tafilet  ;  and  on  the  Eaft,  by 
Scgelmeffa  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  being  500  miles  in  length,  and 
480  in  breadth.  Fez, 

*  According  to  M.  Volney,  the  principal  military  ftrength  of  the  country  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mamlouks,  as  Icarce  a  veflige  remains  of  l4ie  corps  of  janizaries,  &c.  which 
formerly  kept  Egypt  in  fubjeftion, 
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Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length, 
and  reuch  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers to  the  Eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  fouth,  and  is  furrounded  in  oth- 
er parts  by  the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  l:.a{l  by  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  .he  South  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Moroc  ^o  and  Tahlet.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr,  Shaw,  who  refided  12  years  at  Alf  iers  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  the  Britifli  factory,  and  has  correfted  nany  errors  of  an- 
cient and  modern  geographers  refpefting  the  ftatcs  of  Barbary,  this 
country  extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterr'a-  • 
nean,  and  is  between  40  and  xoo  miles  in  bieadth. 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North  and  Eaft  ;  by 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  Weft  ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of 
Biiedulgerid,  on  the  South  ;  being  220  miles  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  and  170  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea  ;  on  the  South  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  on  the 
Weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biiedulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the 
Gadamjs  ;  and  on  the  Eaft  by  Egypt  ;  extending  about  1100  miles 
along  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  the  breadth  is  from  t  to  300  miles. 

Each  capit.il  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  yhich  it  be- 
longs, but  the  capital  of  Biiedulgerid  ((he  ancient  Numidia)  is  Dara. 

This  being  premifed,  I  fhall  conhder  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming 
(which  they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  indepen- 
dent each  may  be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there 
a  greater  difference  than  happens  in  different  provinces  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  in  ihecuftoras  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Al- 
giers, and  indeed  all  the  other  ftales,  except  in  the  months  of  July 
and  Auguft. 

Soil,    VEGETABLE    AND    animalT       Thefe  ftates,  under  the   Ro- 

PRODUCTiONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  man  empire  were  juftly  denom- 
inated the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and  to  have  a  lelidence  tliere,  was 
cqnfidered  as  the  higheft  ftate  of  luxury.  The  produce  of  their  foil 
formed  thofc  magazines,  which  furniflied  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are 
now  uncultivated,  through  the  oppreffion  and  barbarity  of  their  con- 
ftitution,  yet  they  are  ftill  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above  mentioned 
commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raifins,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  with  plenty  of  roots 
and  herbs  in  their  kitchen-gardens.  Excellent  hemp  and  flax  grow 
on  their  plains  ;  and  by  the  report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there 
for  fome  time,  tl>e  country  abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleaf- 
ures  of  life  ;  for  their  great  people  find  means  to  evade  the  fobriety 
prefcribcd  by  the  Mahometan  law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  wines, 
and  fpirits  of  their  own  growth  and  manufaftiire.  Algiers  produces 
falt-petre,-and  great  quantities  of  excellent  fait  ;  and  lead  and  iron 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Barbary. 

.     Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftates  of 
Barbary;  but  their  dcferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers, leopards,  hyaenas, 
and  monftrous  ferpcnts.     The  Barbary  horfcs  w'ere  formerly  very  val- 
uable, 
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liable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Tlioirgh  their  breed  is  now 
faid  to  be  decayed,  yet  feme  veay  fine  ones  are  occafionally  imported 
into  England.  Camels  and  dromedaries,  alies,  mules,  and  kumrahs, 
a  moft  ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their  beads 
of  burden.  Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk.  Their 
{heep  yield  but  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats. 
Bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles, 
camelions,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles  are  found  here.  Behdes  vermin, 
fays  Dr.  Shav,?  (fpeaking  of  his  travels  through  Barbary)  theapprehen- 
lions  we  were  under,  in  fome  parts  at  lead  of  this  country,  of  being 
bitten  Oi  flung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous  fpider, 
rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  repofe  ;  a  refrcfhment  fo  very  grateful, 
and  fo  highly  neceffavy  to  a  weary  traveller.  Partridges  and  quails, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  on  thiscoaft  ;  and 
of  the  fmaller  birds,  the  capla-fparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and 
Ivvcetnefs  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
bird,  but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of 
Barbary  abound  with  the  finefh  and  mod  delicious  fifh  of  every  kind, 
and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- "1       Morocco   was   certainly  far 

NiiRs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  morc  populous  than  it  is  now, 
if,  as  travellers  fay,  its  cepital  contained  100.000  houfes,  whereas  at 
prefent  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants  ;  Vor  can 
Ave  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is 
true  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  8o,oco  horfe  and  foot,  of  foreign 
negroes,  in  his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  ico,ooo  Mahometans,  15,000 
Jews,  and  2000  Chridian  Haves  ;  but  no  ellimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  populoufnefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  report,  that  it  is  in- 
habited by  a  friendly  hofpitable  people,  who  are  very  different  in  their 
manners  and  charafter  from  thofe  of  the  metropolis. 

Tunis  is  the  mod  polifhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  dates.  The 
Capital  contains  10,000  families,  and  above  3000  tradefmen's  fhops, 
and  its  fuburbs  confid  of  1000  houfes.  The  Tuniiines  are  indeed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  other  dates  of  Barbary  ;  for  even  the  mod  civilized'of 
the  European  government  might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their 
didinftions  are  well  kept  up,  and  proper  refpeft  is  paid  to  the  military, 
mercantile,  and  learned  profelTions.  They  cultivate  friendfiiip  with 
the  European  dates  ;  arts  and  manufactures  have  been  lately  introdu- 
ced among  them  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  at  prefent  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  labours  of  the  loom.  The  Tunififte  women 
are  very  handfome  in  their  perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  fun- 
burnt,  the  complexion  of  the  ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs 
neat  and  elegant  in  their  drefs  ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  their 
eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pigment,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe 
of  when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap,  ixj  verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her 
f^ce  ;  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that  fhe  let  off  her  eyes  with  the 
powder  of  lead-ore.  The  gentlemen  in  general  are  fober,  orderly,  and 
clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  genteel  and  complailant,  and 
great  regularity  appears  through  all   the  dreets  and  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  riched,  mod  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the 
flates  On  the  coad  ;.  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  th«  inhabitants, 
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who  are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  500,000,  have  all  the   viceS 
of  the  Algerines. 

Their  manners  are  much  of  a  peice  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  lubjefts  of  the  Barbary  ftates,  in  general  fubfifl.ing  by  piracy,  arc 
allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  \vill  fight  dclperately  when 
they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea.  They  are  notwithftanding  far  inferior 
to  the  Europeans,  both  in  the  conftru6tion  and  management  of  their 
velTels,  They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tunilines,  void  of  all  arts  and 
literature.  The  mifery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco, 
-  who  arc  not  immediately  in  the  emperor's  fervice,  are  beyond  all  de- 
fcrlotion  ;  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are 
an  hofpitable,  inoiFence  people  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  obfervation, 
that  the  more  diflant  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  from  the  feats 
of  their  government,  the  more  pure  are  their  manners.  Notwithftand- 
ing their  poverty,  they  have  a4ivelinefs  about  them,  elpecially  thofe 
who  are  of  the  Arabic  defcent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment ; 
and  having  nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  peaceable  among  themfelves.  The 
Moors  are  i'uppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blend- 
ed with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  a  handful  of  in- 
folent  domineering  Turks,    the  refufe  of  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  Ihirt,  over  which 
they  tie  a  filk  or  cloth  veftment  with  a  iaih,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat. 
Their  drawers  are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  arc 
bare,  but  they  have  flippers  on  their  feet  ;  and  perfons  of  condition 
fometimes  wear  bufkins.  They  never  move  their  tuibans.  but  pull  off 
their  flippers  when  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign.  They  are  fond  of  ftriped  and  fancied  fdks.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men,  but  their  draw- 
ers are  longer,  and  they  wear  a  fort  of  cawl  on  their  headi  inftead  of  a 
turban.  The  chief  furniture  of  their  houfes  confifts  of  carpets  and 
mattrafles,  on  which  they  fit  and  lie.  In  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is 
fhocking.  They  are  prohibited  gold  and  hlver  velTcls  ;  and  their 
meat  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags. 

Religion.}  All  foreigners  are  here  allowed  tire  open  profeflTionof 
their  religion,  but  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates  are  Mahometans  ;  and 
many  fubjefts  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern 
feftarift,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  dotlrinc  of  the  califs.  All  of 
them  are  very  fond  of  idiots  ;  and  in  fome  tales  their  proteftion  fcreens 
offenders  from  punifliment,  for  the  moft  notorious  crimes.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates 
are  now  promifcuoufl-y  called  (becaule  the  Saracens  firft  entered  Eu- 
rope from  Mauritania,  tl>e  country  of  the  Moors)  have  adopted  ths 
very  worft  parts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained 
only  as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in  the  wom- 
en is  puniflicd  with  death  •,  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  with  a 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  they  commit  the  moft  unnatural 
crimes  with  impunity. 

Language.]  As  the  ftates  of  Barbary  pofl"efs  thofe  countries  that 
formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient 
African  language  is  ftill  fptjken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries, and  ev- 
en by  fome  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco;  In  the  fea-port  towns, 
and  maritime  countriesy  a  baftard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  fea- 
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faring  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  that  medly  of  living  and  dead  langua- 
ges, Italian,  French,  Spanifh,  &c.  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Franca. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  "i  This  article  is  well  worth  the 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  ftudy  of  an  antiquary,  but  the 
fubjefts  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The  reader  can  fcarccly  doubt 
that  the  countries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  Pride  of  the 
Phacnician,  Greek,  and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  mofl  curi- 
ous remains  of  antiquity  ;  but  they  lie  fcattered  amidft  ignorant,  bar- 
biirous  inhabitants  ;  and  but  few  curious  perfons,  except  Dr.  Shaw, 
have  vifited  the  country.  Some  remains  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Nu- 
midian  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  bear 
evidences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populoufnefs.  Thefe  point 
out  the  old  Julia  Ceefarea  of  the  Romans,  which  was  little  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the  aquedufts  of  Carthage 
are  faid  to  be  flill  remaining,  but  no  veltige  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is 
the  fate  of  Urica,  and  many  other  renowned  cities  of  antiquity  ;  and  fo 
over-run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm,  that  their  very  fites  are  not 
known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other  public  buildings 
which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  Belides  thofe  of  clalTicai 
antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the  moft  ftupendous  magnifi- 
cence, are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  traft  ;  thefe  were  erefted  under 
the  califs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  walls  form  the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country, 
both  inland  and  maritime.  We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities 
belonging  to  this  country,  excepting  its  falt-pits,  which  in  fome  places 
take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fprings  found  here 
that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Cities  AND  public  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the 
court  having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez,  30  miles  diftant, 
and  very  populous.  Incredible  things  are  recorded  of  the  magnificent 
palaces  in  both  cities  ;  but  by  the  beil  accounts  the  common  people 
live  in  a  dirty,  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circuit,  though 
it  is  computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  15.000  houfes,  and 
107  mofques.  Their  public  baths  are  large,  and  handfomely  paved 
with  marble.  The  profpeft  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is 
very  beautiful,  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  but  the 
city,  though  for  feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greateft  powers 
in  Chriftendom,  it  is  faid,  could  make  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  re- 
gular fiege,  and  that  three  Englifh  fifty-gun  Ihips  might  batter  it  about 
the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo,  the  Spaniards  muft 
have  been  very  deficient  either  in  courage  or  conduft.  They  attacked 
it  in  the  year  1775,  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs,  though  they  had  near  20,000  foot  and  2000  horfe,  and  47  king's 
fhips  of  different  rates,  and  346  tranfports.  In  the  year  1 783  and  84, 
they  alfo  renewed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gallies, 
but  after  Ipending  a  quantity  of  amunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced 
t?o  retire  without  either  its   capture  or  extinftion.     The  mole  of  the 
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harbour  is  500  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent  to  a  fmall 
jfland  were  there  is  a  cafhie  and   large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  Snefl:  of  all  thefc 
ftates,  contains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  flill  in 
good  condition.  Tht  capital,  about  36  miles  fouth  of  old  Carthage,  has 
fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  houfes 
are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commodious  ;  as  is  the  public  ex- 
change for  merchants  and  their  goods  ;  but,  like  Algiers,  it  is  diftrcff- 
eJ  for  want  of  frefli  water. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  cOnfiRs  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  being 
the  mofl  flouriftiing  ;  but  never  can  make  any  conhderable  figure,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  attending  its  fituallon,  particularly  the 
want  of  fwect  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  objeft  of  many  bloody  dlf- 
putes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conftantina  was  the 
ancient  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  itrongeft  cities  of  Numidia,  being  inac- 
ceflibie  on  all  fides,  eJccepting  the  fouth-weft. 

Befides  the  ab6ve  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great 
renown,  lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  traft  of  country.  The 
city  of  Fez,  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called,  is  faid  to 
contain   near  300,000   inhabitants,   befides  merchants  and  foreigners. 

Its  mofqes  amount  to  500  :  one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcrip- 
tion,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Mequinez  is 
efteemed  the  great  eporium  of  all  Barbary.  Sallce  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  the  piracy  of  its  inhabitants.  Tangier,  fituatcd  about  two 
miles  within  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal as  part  of  the  dowry  of  queen  Cathaiine,  confort  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  Englifh  what  Gibralter  is 
now  ;  and  it  mud  have  been  a  mofl  noble  acquifition ,  had  not  the  mif- 
underllandings  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  occafioned  him 
to  blow  up  its  fortifications  and  demolifh  its  harbour  ;  fo  that  from 
beincr  one  of  the  finefl  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a 
fifliing  town.  Ceuta,  upon  the  fame  flrait,  almoil  oppofite  to  Gibral- 
tar, is  flill  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if  not  always,  be- 
fieged  or  blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies  within  twen-> 
ty  miles  of  Centals  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about  800 
houfes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably  civilized 
in  their  manners. 

The  provinces  of  Suz,  TafFilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  flates 
of  Barbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fove- 
reign  ;  nor  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious. 

Zaara,  is  a  defert  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  nearly  dcftitute  of 
both  water  and  provifions. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  The  lower  fubjefts  of  thefe 
ftates  know  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their 
piracies  to  be  fupplied  with  necelTary  utenfils  and  manufatlures  ;  fo 
that  their  exports  confifl  chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  fword-nots,  and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter 
than  thole  of  Turkey,  though  not  fo  good  in  other  refpetls.  As  they 
leave  almofl  all  their  commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  chriftans  fett- 
led among  them,   the   latter   have   eftabliflT^ed    lilk  and  linen  works, 

which 
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which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fiibjefls.  They  have  no 
fliips  that,  properly  fpeaking.  are  employed  in  coinincrce  ;  fo  that  the 
French  and  Knglifli  cany  on  the  greateft  part  of  their  tra'Je.  Their 
exports,  befides  thofe  aheady  mentioned,  confift  in  elephants  teeth, 
oftrich  feathers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  cl-ites,  ralfins, 
olives,  almonds,  gnm  arabic,  and  fandrac.  The  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
rocco are  likewife  faid  to  carry  oti  a  confiderable  trade  by  caravans  to 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  fom«  inland  parts  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
bring  back  vafl  numbers  of  n<»grces,  who  ferve  in  their  armies,  ancl 
are  flaves  in  their  houfes  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifh  them  with  timber, 
artillery  of  all  kind?,  gunpowder,  and  v/hatevcr  they  want,  either  ia 
their  public  or  private  capacfiies  j  the  particulars  of  which  aie  too 
many  to  fpecify.  The  duties  paid  by  the  Englifh  In  the  ports  of  Mo- 
rocco, are  but  half  thcfc  paid  by  ether  Europeans.  It  is  a  general  ob- 
fervation,  that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  vjhh  thefe  /tates.  not  only 
on  account  of  their  capricious  dcfpotifm,  but  the  villany  of  their  indi- 
viduals, both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportunities 
of  cheating,  and  when  detefted  are  feldom  punifhed. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furpriling,  that  the  Chriftian  powers  fhould 
fuffer  their  marine  to  be  infulttd  by  thofe  barbarians,  who  take  the 
fnips  of  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather  who  do  not 
pay  them  a  fubfidy  either  in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  forbearance  otherwife  than  by  fuppofmg,  firfl,  that  a 
breach  with  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  their 
lord  paramount  ;  fecondly,  that  no  chriftian  power  would  be  fond  of 
feeing  Algiers,  and  the  reft  of  that  coaft,  in  pofieflion  of  another  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  nothing  could  be  got  by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their 
towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would  inftantly  carry  their  cffefts  to  their 
daferts  and  mountains,  fo  that  the  benefit,  refulting  from  the  conqueft, 
muft.  be  tedious  and  precarious.  Indeed  expeditions  againft;  Algiers 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  ill-condufted 
and  unfuccefsful ;  of  thefe  fome  account  hath  already  been  given. 

Constitution  amp  governmknt.]  In  Morocco,  government 
cannot  be  faid  to  exift,  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages  been  par- 
ties, judge<y,  and  even  executioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  all  crimi- 
nal matters  ;  nor  is  their  brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubmiftion 
with  which  their  fubjefts  bear  it.  In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every 
military  officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and  it  is 
feldom  that  they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  Some  vef- 
tiges,  however  of  the  califate  government  ftill  continue  ;  for  in 
places  where  no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti  or  high-prieft  is  the 
fountain  of  all  juftice,  and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who. 
aft  as  our  juftices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is 
not  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Porte,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  Grand 
Signior  to  be  his  fuperior,  and  he  pays  him  a  diftant  allegiance  as  the 
chief  reprefentative  of  Mahomet.  What  we  have  faid  of  Morocco  is 
applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one  emperor. 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of   them  a   Turkifh 

bafliaw  or  dey,  who  governs  in  the  name   of  the  Grand    Si^nicy,  yet 

very   little    regard  is  paid  by  his   ferocious   fubjefts   to   his   authority. 

Ke  cannot  even  be  faid  to  be  nominated    by  the  Forte.     When  a 
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vacancy  of  the  government  happens,  which  commonly  does  by  mur- 
der, every  foldier  in  the  army  has    a  vote    in  choofing  the  fucceeding 
dey  ;  and  though  the  eleftion  is  often    attended  with   bloodfhed,   yet 
it  is  no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  recognized  and  obeyed.     It 
is  true,  he  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  that  is  feldom  refufed, 
as  the  divan  is  no  flranger   to   the  difpofitions    oF  the  people.     The 
power  of  the  dey  is  defpotic  ;  and   the  income  of  the    dey  of  Algiers 
amounts  to  about  150,0001.  a  year,  without  greatly  opprelting  (he  fub- 
jefts,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their  property.     A  detachment  of  the 
army  of  their  ftates  is  annually  fent  into  each  province  to  coUcft   the 
tribute  from  the  Moors  and  Arabs;  and  the  prizes   they  take  at  fea, 
fometimes  equal  the  taxes   laid  upon   the  natives.     Thefe  deys    pay 
flight  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.     When   the    Grand    Signior  is  at 
war  with  a  Chriilian  power,  he  requires  their  affiftance,  as  he  does 
that  of  the  king  of  Morrocco  ;  but   he  is  obeyed  only    as  they  think 
proper.     Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  ofHceis,  both  military  and  civil  ; 
and  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  dey  isexpefted  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  common  council,  which  confifts   of  thirty   bafliaws.     Thefe  bafh- 
aws  feldom  fail  of  forming  parties,  among  the  foldiers,  againftthe  reign- 
ing dey,  whom  they  make  no  fcruple  of  affaffinating,  even  in  council  ; 
and  the  ftrongeft  candidate  then  fills  his  place.     Sometimes  he  is  de- 
pofed  ;  fometimes,  though  but  very  feldom  he  refigns  his  authority  to 
fave  his  life  ;  and  it  is  feldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  upon  the  throne. 
The  authority  of  the  dey  is  unlimited  ;  but  an  unfuccefsful  expedition, 
or  too  pacific  a  conduft,  feldom  fails  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Revenues.]  We  have  already  m.entioned  thofe  of  Algiers,  but 
they  are  now  faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  They  confift  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  chriftians,  a  fmall  capitation  tax, 
and  the  cuftoms  paid  by  the  Englifli,  French,  and  other  nations,  who 
are  fufFered  to  trade  with  thofe  ftates.  As  to  the  king  of  Morocco, 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  his  reveriues,  becaufe  none  of  his  fubjefts  can 
be  faid  to  poffcfs  any  property.  From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his 
attendance,  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does  not  abound  in 
tiches.  The  ranfoms  of  Chriflian  flaves  are  his  perquifites.  He  fome- 
times fhares  in  the  veffels  of  the  other  ftates,  which  entitles  him  to  a 
part  of  their  prizes.  He  claims  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mohome- 
tan  fubjetls,  and  fix  crowns  a  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.  He 
haslikewife  confiderable  profits  in  the  Negrolandandother  caravans,ef- 
pecially  the  flave-trade  towards  thcfouth.  It  is  thought  that  thewhole 
of  his  ordinary  revenue,  in  money,  does  not  exceed    165,000   a  year. 

Military  STRENGTH  AT  SEA  AND  LANn.]  By  the  beft  accounts 
we  have  received,  the  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field  100,000 
men  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  this  army  confifts  of  cavalry  mounted  by  his 
negro  flaves.  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco,  know 
no  other  ftate  but  fervitude,  and  no  other  mafter  but  that  king,  and 
prove  the  firmeft  fupport  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all 
the  naval  force  of  Morocco  confifted  only  of  three  fmall  fliips,  which 
lay  at  Bailee,  and  being  full  of  men,  fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The 
Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot,  confiftingof  Turks,  and  cologlies, 
or  the  fens  of  foldiers.  Part  of  them  ferve  as  marines  on  board  their 
yelTels.  About  1000  of  them  do  garrifon  duty,  and  part  are  employed 
*  in 
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i*!  fomenting  differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  the  dcy  can  bring  2000  Moorifh  horl'e  into  the  field  ;  but 
as  thev  are  «neiriics  to  the  Turks,  iliey  are  little  trufted.  Tliois  troops 
are  under  excellent  difcipline,  and  the  dcys  of  all  the  other  Barbary 
ftates  keep  up  a  force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  To  that  a  faw 
years  ago  they  rcfu{V;d  to  fend  any  Tribute  to  the  Turkifh  emperor, 
who  feetns  to  be  fatisiied  with  the  fh^idow  of  obedience  which  they  pay 
him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited 
this  very  country  of  Barbary,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extenfivc 
commerce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  when  that  (late  fli»urtfiicd  ;  the  prefevit  inhabitants  have 
fcaicely  any  merchant  l"hips  belonging  to  them,  or  indeed  any  other 
than  what  Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy  ;  which, 
thouirh  increafed  fincc  the  laft  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  but 
few  and  fmall,  and  Ibme  years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix  fhips  from  thirty- 
fix  to  fifiy  guns.  The  admiral's  Ihip  belongs  to  the  government  ;  the 
other  captains  are  appointed  by  private  owners,  but  fubjeft  to  military 
law.  With  inch  a  contemptible  fleet,  thefs  people  not  only  harrafs 
the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  way 
of  prcfents. 

H1STORV.I  There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiftory  fo  unaccounta- 
ble as  the  decay  or  fall  of  the  Iplendor,  power,  and  glory  of  the  flates 
of  Barbary  ;  which,  when  Rome  was  miftrefs  of  the  world,  formed  the 
faireft  jewels  in  the  imperial  diadem.  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, that,  after  thefe  fhates  had  been  by  turns  inpoflenion  of  the  Van- 
dals and  the  Greek  empeiors,  the  califs  or  i>aracens  of  Bagdad  con- 
quered them,  and  from  thence  became  mafters  of  almofl;  all  Spain,  from 
whence  their  poRerity  was  totally  driven  aboat  the  year  1492,  M'Irea 
the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the  Barbarv 
coaft.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards,  who  prciTcd  them  fo  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  alliH:- 
ance  the  two  famous  brothers  Barbaroflfa,  who  were  admirals  of  the 
Turkilh  fleet,  and  who,  after  breaking  the  Spunifh  yoke,  impofed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  flates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Al- 
giers and  funis,  but  they  were  unfucccisful  ;  and,  as  already  obferv- 
ed,    the  inhabitants  have  in  fa£l  fhakcn  off  the  Turkilh  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  fove- 
reigns  of  that  country  who  were  all  called  xeriffs,  and  whofe 
powers  refembled  that  of  tlie  califate  of  the  Saracens.  They  have 
been  in  general  a  fel  of  bloody  tyrants  ;  though  they  have  had  among 
them  fome  able  princes,  panicularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and 
killed  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal.  'I'hey  have  lived  in  almoft  a 
continued  Rate  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriftian 
princes  ever  fince  ;  nor  does  the  ciown  of  Great-Britain  fometimes 
difdain,  as  in  the  year  1769,  to  purchafe  their  friendfhip  with  prcfents. 

Of 
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Of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Caps 
of  Good-Hope.    See  the  Table  and  Map. 

THIS  immenfe  territory  is,  comparilively  fpeaking,  very  little 
known  ;  there  is  no  modern  traveller  that  hath  peneratcd  into 
the  interior  parts  ;  fo  that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds,  but 
even  of  the  names  of  feveral  inland  countries.  In  many  material  cir- 
cumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  continent  agree  with 
each  other.  If  we  except  the  people  of  AbyiTinia,  they  are  all  of  a 
black  complex'on  :  In  iheir  religion,  except  on  the  fea-.coafts,  which 
have  been  viiited  3nd  fettled  by  ftran2;ers,  they  are  pagans  ;  and  the 
form  of  government  is  every  where  monarchical,  or  defpotic.  Few 
princes,  however,  poffels  a  very  extenfive  jurifdiftion  ;  for  as  the  na- 
tives of  this  part  of  Africa  are  faid  to  be  grofsly  ignorant  in  all  the  arts 
of  utility  or  refinement,  they  muft  be  little  acquainted  with  one 
ano'-her  ;  and  generally  united  in  fmall  focieties.  each  governed  by 
its  own  prince.  In  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of 
powerful  monarchs  :  but  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  aiithor- 
itv  of  thcfe  princes  ftands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each  tribe  or 
feparate  body  of  thrir  fubjefts  being  under  the  influence  or  a  petty 
chieftain  of  their  own,  ftyled  Negus,  to  v/hofe  commands,  however 
contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Negafcha  Negajcht,  or  king  of  kings,  they  are 
always  ready  to  fubmit.  This  indeed  muft  always  be  the  cafe  among 
rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing,  like  all  others,  is  in  a  very 
'iimple  and  imperfeft  ftate.  In  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  force 
generally  prevails  over  right  ;  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  col- 
lateral relation,  is  on  this  account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defcend- 
ants,  whether  male  or  female. 

We  are  but  imporfefcly  acquainted  v.^ith  the  manners  and  cuftoras 
of  the  people  of  this  extenfive  country.  The  accounts  given  us  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  AbylTinians,  reprefent  them  as  in  a  ftate  of  very 
preat  barbarifm.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  beyond  a  parrallel,  if 
we  may  believe  the  report  of  our  author.  He  informs  us,  that  hav- 
ing fallen  in  with  fome  foldiers  driving  a  cow  before  them,  he  was 
furprifed  to  fee  them  throw  down  the  animal,  cut  off  pieces  of  her 
flefh.-and  then  napping  the  fkin  over  the  wound,  make  her  get  up  and 
walk  on  as  before.  This  he  at  firft  fuppofed  to  be  a  military  mancE- 
vure,  and  an  expeditious  method  of  carrying  provifions  along  with 
them  ;  but  he  foon  found  that  it  v>;as  the  common  praftice  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  animals  ufed  by  Abyf- 
finians  for  food,  was  much  worfe  than  if  they  were  devoured  by  the 
moft  cruel  v/ild  beafls.  The  latter  v/ould  kill  them  at  once,  or  at  leaft 
not  keep  them  long  in  torment  ;  but  thefe  wild  beafts  in  hnman  faapt 
protraft  their  agonies  as  much  as  polTible  ;  ftefh  being  in  no  eftima- 
tion  among  them,  unlefs  it  be  v/arm  and  quivering  with  life.  In  their 
manners,  they  are  debauched  in  the  mofl  incredible  degree  ;  the 
country  is  a  feat  of  continual  war  and  bloodlhed  ;  ignorance,  and  the 
mofh  abominable  fuperllitions  univerfally  prevail  ;  and,  when  to  all 
this  we  join  the  nominal  profcifion  of  Chriftianity,  the  idea  is  too 
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Although  we  read  from  the  Jcfuits,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  a  great  deal 
s^out  inarriage  and  polygamy,  yet  there  is  nothing  which  may  be 
averred  more  truly,  than  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  marriage  in 
AbyfTinia,  unlcCsthiit  which  is  contrafted  by  mutual  coafent,  without 
other  forms,  fubfifting  oniy  till  diffolved  of  one  or  other,  and  to  be  re- 
newed or  repealed  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties,  who 
when  thev  pleafe,  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  after  having  been- 
divorced,  had  children  by  others,  or  whether  they  have  been  married, 
or  had  children  with  others  or  not.  Upon  leparation  they  divide  the 
children.  IF  the  numbers  are  unequal  they  are  divided  by  lot. 
There  is  no  fuch  di(lin£lion  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children,  from 
the  king  to  the  beggar. 

The  religion  of  the  Abyirinians  is  a  mixture  of  Chriiliantty,  Juda- 
ifm  and  Paganifm,  tlie  two  latter  of  which  are  by  far  the  moft  predom- 
inant. There  are  here  more  Churches  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
though  it  is  very  mountainous,  and  cotifequcntly  the  view  much  ob- 
flrufted,  it  is  very  fcldom  you  fee  lefs  than  five  or  fix  churches.  Ev- 
ery great  man  that  dies  thinks  he  has  atoned  for  all  his  wickednef.s,  if 
he  leaves  a  fund  to  build  a  Church,  or  has  built  one  in  his  life  time. 
Wherever  a  victory  is  obtained,  a  church  is  eiefted,  the  fituatioti  for 
them  is  always  chofen  near  running  water,  fur  the  convenience  of  their 
purifications  and  ablutions,  in  which  they  obferve  ftiiftly  the  Icviti- 
cal  law.  The  churches  arc  all  round,  with  thatched  roofs  :  Their 
lummits  are  perfeft  cones  :  The  outfide  is  furroundcd  by  a  number  of 
wooden  pillars,  which  are  nothing  elfe  than  toe  trunks  of  the  cedar 
tree,  and  are  placed  to  fupport  the  edifice,  about  eight  feet  of  the  roof 
projefting  beyond  the  wall  of  the  church,  which  forms  an  agreeable 
walk  or  colonadc,  around  it  in  hot  weather,  or  in  rain.  The  infide 
of  the  church  is  in  feveral  divifions,  according  as  is  prelcribed  by 
the  law  of  Mofes.  The  firfl  is  a  circle  fomewhat  wider  than  the  in- 
ner one  ;  here  the  congregation  fit  and  pray.  Within  this  is  a  fquarc, 
and  that  fquare  is  divided  by  a  veil  or  curtain,  in  which  is  another 
very  fmall  divifion  anfwering  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

This  is  fo  narrow,  that  none  but  the  pricfhs  can  go  in  to  it.  You 
muft  be  bare-footed  wlienever  you  enter  the  church,  and  then  you 
may  go  through  every  part  of  it,  provided  you  are  pure,  that  is,  have 
not  been  concerned  with  women  for  24  hours  before,  nor  touched 
dead  bodies  or  carrion  ;  (a  curious  afl'emblageof  ideas,)  in  which  cafe 
you  rauft  ftand  at  an  av/ful  di fiance  and  fay  your  prayers. 

The  churches  are  full  of  pictures  fiovenly  painted  on  parchm.ent, 
and  nailed  upon  the  walls.  Sometimes  for  a  particular  church  they 
get  a  number  of  piftures  of  faints,  on  fkins  of  parchment  ready  fiuifn- 
ed  from  Cairo,  in  a  flyle  very  litt'e  fuperior  to  their  own  performan- 
ces. There  is  no  choice  in  their  faints,  they  are  both  of  the  old  and 
new  Teflament,  and  thofe  that  might  be  difpenfed  with  from  both. 
There  is  St. Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife  ;  there  is  St. Balaam  and  his  afs; 
Samfon  and  his  Jaw  Bone  ;  and  fo  of  the  refl:. 

The  Abyifinians  receive  the  holy  facrament  in  both  kinds,  in  un- 
leavened bread,  and  in  the  grape  bruifed  with  the  huflc  together  as  it 
grows,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  flat  fpoon. 
Large  pieces  of  bread  are  given  to  the  communicants  in  proportion  to 
their  QualitVj  and  it  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  with  great  men,  who  though 
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thev  open  their  mouths  as  wide  as  thev  convenientiv  can,  yet  from  the 
refpecl  the  prielt  pays  them,  inch  a  portion  of  the  loaf  is  put  irAo  their 
mouths,  that  water  runs  from  their  eyes,  from  the  incapacity  of  chew- 
ing it,  which  however  they  do  as  indecently,  and  with  full  as  much 
noife  as  they  eat  at  table. 

The  Abyffinians  are  not  all  agreed  about  the  ftate  of  fouls  before 
the  refurreflion  of  the  body.  The  opinion  which  generally  prevails, 
is  that  there  is  no  third  ftate,  but  that,  after  the  example  of  the  thief, 
the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  beatific  vifion  immediately  upon  the  fep- 
eration  from  tlie  body.  But  their  praflice  and  books  both  contrad:6t 
this  ;  for  when  any  perfon  dies,  alms  are  given,  and  prayers  are  offer- 
ed for  the  fouls  of  thofe  departed,  which  would  be  vain  did  they  be- 
lieve they  were  in  the  prefence  of  God. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  extenfive,  might  be  fup- 
pofcd  more  various  than  we  find  it  is  ;  in  faft,  there  is  no  medium  in 
this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil  •,  it  is  either 
perfeftly  barren,  or  extremely  fertile  ;  this  arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat 
of  the  fun,  which, where  it  meets  with  fufficient  moiflure,  produces  with 
the  utmoft  luxuriancy  ;  and.  in  thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  ri- 
vers, reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort 
are  the  countries  of  Anlan  and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and 
confequently  of  all  other  neceffaries,  are  reduced  to  per f eft  deferts,  as 
the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where  the  rivers  over- 
flow the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  Abyffinia,  the  produftions  of  na- 
ture, both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  highefl; 
perfeftion  and  greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethi- 
opia, Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Me- 
iiencmugi,  are  extremely  rich  in  gold  and  filvcr.  The  baler  metals 
likewile  are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa.  .  But  the 
perfons  of  the  natives,  detcftable  as  is  the  traffic,  make  the  moft  confi- 
derable  article  in  the  produce  and  trade  of  this  miferable  quarter  of 
the  glotbe. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  are  known,  are 
the  following, 

Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  AbvfTinia,  is  fituated  upon  a  hill  of  confi* 
derable  height,  the  top  of  it  nearly  plain,  on  which  the  town  is  placed. 
It  conlifts  of  about  ten  thoufand  families  in  times  of  peace  :  The  hou- 
fes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  the  roofs  thached  in  the  form  of  cones,  which 
is  always  the  corftruftion  within  the  tropical  rains.  On  the  weft  end 
of  the  town  is  the  king's  houfe,  formerly  a  ftrufture  of  conhderable 
confequence  :  it  was  a  fquare  building,  flanked  wi^h  fquare  towers, 
xvas  formerly  four  ftories  high,  and  from  the  top  of  it  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Izar>a.  Great  part  of 
this  houfe  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  at  different  times  ;  but 
there  is  ftill  ample  lodging  in  the  two  loweft  floors  of  it  ;  the  audi- 
ence chamber  being  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  fmall 
plaui,  furroundcd  every  way  by  mountains  ;  it  contains  about  300  hou-^ 
fes  ;  it  was  not  formerly  the  capital,  but  has  accidentally  become  fo 
upon  the  acccflion  of  the  governor,  whofc  property  lies  in  and  about 
it.     His  manfion  houfe  rtfcmbles  a  prifon   rather  than  a  palace,   for 
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there  are  in  and  about  it,  more  than  300  perfons  in  irons,  fome  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  20  ycars,mo{Uy  with  a  view  to  extort  money 
from  them.  Adowa  is  the  feat  of  a  confidereble  manufaftute  of  coaifc 
cotton  cloth,   which  circuhites  inftead  of  money  all  over  Ahyihnia. 

Sire,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  is  htuated  on  the 
brink  of  a  very  fteep,  narrow  v/illcy.  In  the  midfl;  of  this  valley  runs 
a  brook  boidcred  with  palm  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit  :  Its  houles  are 
all  of  clay.  This  town  is  aUo  famous  for  the  manufafture  of  coarfe 
cotton  cloths,  which  pafs  for  current  money  through  all  the  Province 
of  Tigre  ;  befide  thefe,  beads,  needles,  cohol  and  incenfe,  at  times  only, 
are  coafidered  as  money.  Siie  is  fituated  lat.  14'',  4^  3.5"  north,  and 
long.  38^  o'  16/' E.  from  Greenwich,  and  although  in  one  of  the  Hnefl: 
count  nes  in  the  world,  f.iys  Mr.  Bruce,  putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worfl 
kind,  are  almoft  conflant  here. 

The  nations  bounding  on  Abyffinia,  are  but  little  or  not  at^  all 
known.  They  are,  the  chief  of  them,  on  the  north,  fouth  and  Weft, 
Pagan  bhcks.  Sennaar,  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  is 
in?at.  13"^  311'  36/'  north,  33"  30'  30''  ealt  from  Greenwich  :  It  is  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofe  upon  the  banks  of  it.  The  ground 
whereon  it  (lands,  rifes  jufl:  enough  to  prevent  the  river  from  entering 
the  town.  The  country  around  Sennaar  is  exceedingly  pleafant  in 
the  months  of  Augufc  and  September.  The  corn  aj:  this  feafon  is  now 
fo-'-ung  up,  and  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a  level 
(^•epn'iand.  interfnerfed  with  areat  lakes  of  water,    and  ornamented  at 


•^een  land,  interfperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water, 
certain  intervals  with  groups  of  villages,  the  conical  tops  of  the  houfs;» 
appearing  at  a  diftanceTtkc  fmall  encampments.  Through  this  extenhve 
plain,  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  river  there,  more  than  a  mile  broad, 
full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowing.  Every  where  on  thele  banks 
are  feen,  numerous  herds  of  the  mod  beautiful  cattle  of  various  kmds, 
the  ti  ibute  recently  extorted  from  all  the  .\rabs  ;  who.  freed  from  their 
vexations,  return  home  witli  the  remainder  of  their  flocks  in  peace,  at 
as  areata  diftance  from  the  town,  couniry,  and  their  opprelTers  as  they 
pofhbly  can. 

War  and  treafon  fcem  to  be  the  only  employment  of  this  horrid  peo- 
ple, whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by  ahnoft  impaffable  dcferts  from  the 
reft  of  mankind.   The  drefs  of  the  Sennaar's  is  very  fimple :   It  confifts 
of  a  long  fliirt  of  blue  furat  cloth,  called  marotuy,  winch  covers  them 
from  the  lower  part  of  their  neck  down  to  their  feet,  but  does  not  con- 
ceal the  neck  itlclf  :  and  this  is  the  only  difference  between  the  men's 
and  women's  drefs  ;  that  of  the  women  covering  theirs  altogether,  be- 
ing buttoned  like  ours.     Both  men  and  women  go  barefooted    in   the 
ho'iife.     Their  floors  are  covered  with  Perhan  carpets, _  efpecially    the 
women's  apartments.     In  fair  weather,   they  wear  fandals  ;  and  with- 
out doors  they  ufe  a  kind  of  wooden  patten,  neatly  ornamented  with 
fliells.     In  the  grcateft  heat  at   noon,    they  order  buckets  of  water  to 
be  thrown   upon   them  inftead  of  bathing.    Both  men  and  women  an- 
noint  themfelves,  at  ieaft  once  a  day,  with  car<)el's  greafe,  mixed  with 
civet,  which  they  imagine  fottens  their  Ikin,  and  preferves  them  from 
cutaneous  eruptions,   of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,   that  the    fmalleft: 
pimple  in  any  vifible  part  of  their  body,  keeps  them  in  their  houfe  till 
it  difappears^     They  lie  all   night,    in  a   fhirt  dipt  in  greafe,    upon  a 
bull's  "hide  tanned,  and  very  much  fofttned  by  this  conflant  greafing, 
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and  very  cool  at  the  fame  time,  though  it  occafions  a  fmel!  that  no 
wafhing  can  free  them  from.  Their  norned  cattle  ?.rc  the  largeft  and 
fafteft  in  the  world,  and  are  exceedingly  fine  ;  but  tiie  common  meat 
fold  in  the  market,  is  camel's  flsfh  :  The  liver  of  the  animal,  and  the 
fparerib  are  always  eaten  raw,  through  the  whole  country. 

All  the  nations  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics,  are  v/onderfully  affefled 
at  the  fmalleft  eruption  or  roughnels  of  the  fliin  ;  nor  is  there  any 
remedy,  however  violent,  that  they  will  not  fly  to,  for  immediate  re- 
lief. A  very  lingular  complaint  mentioned  by  travellers  as  common 
to  thefe  countries,  is  the  Farenteit,  a  corruption  of  an  Arabiac  word 
which  lignifies  the  worm  of  Pharaoh.  This  animal  afTlifts  thofe  who 
are  in  a  habit  of  drinking  ftagnant  water.  It  appears  indifcriminately 
in  every  part  of  the  body  ;  It  comes  on  with  an  itching  in  the  ipot, 
and  on  obferving,the  fmall  black  head  of  this  worm  is  very  vifible.  Its 
body  is  feemingly  of  a  white  filky  texture,  very  fmall  like  a  tendon. 
After  its  appearance,  the  natives  of  thefe  countries,  who  are  ufed  to 
it,  feize  it  gently  by  the  head,  and  wrap  it  round  a  thin  piece  of  filk, 
or  fmall  bird's  feather.  Every  day,  or  feveral  times  a  day,  they  try  to 
wind  it  up  upon  the  quill  as  far  as  it  comes  readily  ;  and  upon  the 
fmalleft  refiftance,  they  give  over  Icaft  it  fhould  break.  They  are  ot- 
ten  as  much  as  five  feet  in  length. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coaft,  the  Englilh  trade  to  James  Fort, 
and  other  fettlements  near  and  up  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  ex- 
change their  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  their  hard  ware  and 
fpirituQus  liquors,  for  the  perfons  of  the  natives.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783.  the  river  of  Senegal,  with  its  dependencies  were  given 
up  to  France.  Among  the  Negroes,  a  man's  wealth  confifts  in  the 
number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at 
an  inferior  price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  Have  trade,  form  th<5 
•principal  branches  of  African  commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from 
the  fame  coafl;,  where  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as  Englifhj  have 
their  fettlements  for  this  purpofe. 

According  to  a  late  fenfible  v/riter,  Mr.  Ramfay,  the  annual  Britilli 
exports  to  Africa  are  eftimated  at  500,000!.  including  a  confiderablc 
quantity  that  is  annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  on  the  coaft  ;  about  50,0001.  of  this  is  returned  in  ivory,  gold 
duft,  gum,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the  flave  trade  is 
laifed  on  the  fugar  plantations.  If  by  eftablifliing  faftories,  and  en- 
couraging civilization  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.and  returning  fome  of  the 
Weft-India  and  other  flaves,  to  their  original  country,  lome  amends 
could  be  made  for  paft  treachery,  to  the  natives,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants could  be  inftrufted  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice, 
&c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our  manufaftures,  great  might  be  the  profits 
and  much  would  it  ferve  the  caule  of  humanity.  An  undertaking  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  fet  on  foot  by  the  Sier7-a  Zeowacompany  which 
bids  fair  to  be  fuccefsful,  and  does  very  great  honor  to  the  humane  gen- 
tlemen, who  are   agents  in  this  bufinefs. 

The  Pcrtuguefe  are  in  poffefTion  of  the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca, from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Equator  ,  which  immenfetraft 
they  becam.c  mafters  of  by  their  fucceflive  attempts,  and  happy  difcov- 
ery  and  nijvigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coafiofZan- 
jjuebar,  on  the  eaftcrn  fide,  ihcy  trade  not  only  for  the  articles  above 
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fftentbncd,  but  likewife  for  feveral  others,  as  fena,  aloes,  civet  amber- 
greafe,  and  frankinccnfe.  The  Dutch  have  fettlements  tc  .vards  the 
fouthcrn  pai  t  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  called  Caffrai  ia  or  the 
land  of  the  Hottentots,  particularly  Cape  Town,  which  is  well' fettled 
and  fortified  ;  where  their  fhips,  bound  for  India,  ufually  put  in  and 
trade  wuh  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give 
them  Ipirituous  liquors.  ^  ° 

The  eftablifnment  which  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  have 
made  on  euhcr  fide  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  extreme  fouthern 
point  ot  that  great  Contmenr,  which  comprehends  Europe  Afia  an^ 
Ainca,  extends  according  to  compulation,  45b  miles  Eaftward  and 
AA/eftward,  and  050  towards  the  North.  In  this  extenhve  domain, 
the  population  amounts  to  17,000  inhabitants  of  European  defcent  and 
about  30,000  flaves,  Africans  and  Afiaiics,  ' 

This  country  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  the  fimpleft  means,  a  pop- 
ulous commercial  Colony.  Its  pure  and  temperate  climate  is  favour- 
able to  health,  longevity  and  population.  Its  foil,  though  not  appa- 
tently  rich  is  from  the  genial  temperature  of  the  zir,  and  alternate 
dews  and  funflime,  fo  kindly  vegetative,  that  it  nourilhes  with  little 
culture  and  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  whatever  the  hufbandman,  thebot- 
aniit,  the  florift  choofes  to  commit  to  its  bofom.  Thus  it  is  calculated 
to  pioauce  whatever  is  requifite  to  the  increafe  of  flocks,  horfes,  and 
cattle;  ^nd  at  the  fame  time  to  yield  whatever  is  neceffary  to  the 
comfortable  fubhftance  of  the  human  fpecics. 

The  greatell  want  of  this  country,  is  that  of  timber  for  building, 
and  even  for  fuel.  Ihe  navigable  rivers  are  feparated  from  eachoth! 
cr  by  great  diuances:  But  canals  are  more  pra6Hcable  here  than  in 
the  low  countries  of  Europe.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  inland  parts,  are  thencheft,and  capable  of  the  highefl  cultivation. 
Ihe  twoprincipal  parts  with  regard  to  aftual  commerce,  are  Table 
Bay  and  Fa  fe  Bay,  wh-.ch  are  always  fafe;  fo  formed  and  fheltered, 
as  alternately  to  yield  fecurity  againft  the  two  prevailing  winds 
^hich  are  peculiar  to  that  meridian.  There  are  other  bays  very  fit 
foi  navigation  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  chartered  fovereigns,  the  Eaft 
India  Company,  has  drawn  a  veil  over  the  true  knowledge  of  them. 
Ihe  fame  jealoufy  which  hides  the  knowledge  of  the  poiTs  to  which 
we  allude,  prohibits  the  inhabitant,  from  tranfporting,  on  any  pre- 
text, their  produce  and  efFccls  to  the  principal 'townf,  coaftwife  by 
M  •  ,  J  ^•■'"'^^"'  vines  of  the  Cape,  if  encouraged  and  improved, 
yvould  yield  to  none  ,n  tafte,  flavour  or  delicacy.  Its  grains  are  not 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Sicily.  Aloes,  myrtle  wax,  fait  and  paints,  it  is 
capable  of  furniftimg  in  profufion  ;  as  alfo  indigo,  cotton  and  tobac- 
co. It  contains  virgin  copper,  and  copper  ore,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  loil^in  many  plHces  indicates  the  poffeiTion  of  the  precious  metals. 

tamuies  m  this  place  generally  confia  of  from  7  to  17  children, 
and  lome  from  18  to  27.  From  the  want  of  intercourfe  with  ftrangl 
«rs,  they  are  all  allied  together  with  intermarriRges  ;  without  feeling, 
however,  for  each  other  any  kindred  affeclion,  and  even  without  tha? 
iymp.ithyandfel!owfhip  which  prevail  in  other  countries  among 
rieigubours.  The  females  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  other 
Jex  it  is  computed,:hat  at  the  leaftfive-fixth  parts  of  the  whole  number 
ot  l:,uropean  defcent  (17,600)   are  females  and  male  children  under 

manhcod; 
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manhood.  About  one  fourth  part  of  thofe  who  are  defcended  from  Euro- 
peans,   rchde  at   Cape- Town,   and  about  two-tifihs  of  all  the  ilaves. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  lefs  the  defcendants  of  the  Dutch  than 
of  emigrants  from  France  (after  the  revocation  of  the  Edift  of  Nantz) 
from  all  the  proleftant  ellates  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Aullnan  Ne- 
therlands. 

As  there  is  no  exportation  but  from  Table  and  Falfe  Bays,  wines* 
grain,  and  fonie  other  articles  pa^  duties  upon  entering  the  towns. — 
There  is  a  confidcrdble  quantity  of  wheat  fhipped  annually  by  the 
tompany  to  Batavia,  Ceylon  and  Holland.  Cattle  and  fh^ep  for  the 
ufe  of  Ihipping,  are  provided  by  conirafting  farmers,  who  pay  a  duty 
for   this  e:<;cluiive  privilege. 

The  chiefjuflice,  or  fiical,  unites  in  his  own  peiion  the  three  dif- 
Un&.  branches  of  government;  the  legiflative,  the  judieit»l  and  ths 
executive.  This  legiflator,  judge  and  executioner,  with  high  powers, 
poffeffes  great  privileges  and  emoluineats  :  lie  can  impole  and  levy 
taxes  for  his  own  ufe  ;  difpenie  with  laws  ;  create  new  crimes  ; 
compound  for  crimes  of  all  denominations  arid  complexions,  and  in 
general,  difpofeas  he  pkafcs,  of  thf.  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people,  it  is  true  there  is  a  kind  of  conlroliing  power,  paramount  to 
this  highly  privileged  perfon  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  dares  appeal  to 
ihat  tribunal. 

Mofc  families  manufacture  their  own  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
houfehold  furniture  :  So  that  they  are  only  obliged  to  import  froin 
Europe  and  Afia  the  grofs  materials,  and  a  few  of  the  hmpleft  arti- 
cles of  conveniency,  and  flili  fewer  of  luxury.  Their  Ptieets  are  fpa- 
cious,  airy  and  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  ;  and  they  ieem  to 
have  inherited  and  preferved  the  cleanlinefs  of  Haerlem  and  Delit. 
But  there  is  one  inconvenicncy  which  they  cannot  remedy  with  all 
their  induilry.  The  ilrung  fqualls  of  wind  which  olten  force  them- 
felves  through  narrow  pulfes  between  the  furrounding  mountains, 
raife  dull  in  the  flreets,  in  trouble  fome  quantities,  in  fpile  of  the 
frequent  application  of  water  from  canals  and  occafional  gutters. 
Every  houle  keeper  has  good  accommouations  for  boarders  ;  but  flran- 
gers  aie  difcouraged  from  fettling  there  by  political  finefle.  As  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  half-way  houie  for 
Tefrelhment,  out  and  home,  travellers  of  quick  conceptions  and  fomc 
genius,  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  drawing  the  Ihangeft  med- 
leys of  charatlera,  and  of  remarking  the  various  effcfts  of  wealth,  and 
climate  on  the  maimers  and  pallions  of  men.  ihe  various  degrees  of 
rank,  and  the  diiierent  ilations  and  circumflancesof  perfons  travelling 
to  and  from  India,^  have  furniihed  ample  fcope  for  obfcrvatious  of  this 
kind. 

The  Jhorigines  of  the  country,  who  are  called  Hottentots,  and  who 
are  of  a  mild  and  tratlable  dilpuiuion,  have  been  eahly  reduced  to  the 
conditiua  of  obedient  fubjefts.  I'hey  are  a  quiet,  inulTenfive  people, 
uieful  to  the  Dutch  in  many  refpects,  particularly  in  the  management 
of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle.  They  have  been  very  much  milreprelent- 
ed  in  Europe  :  And  it  is  furprihng  that  the  falfehoods  which  have  been 
propagated  concerning  them,  fhould  fo  long  have  gained  credit  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  true,  that  they  are  in  the  pradlice  of  eating  raw  flefh, 
0i-  that  they  entwine  their  bodies  with  the  entrails  of  cattle.  They  pre- 
pare 
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t-ire  their  food  with  fire-,  and  their  cloathin  j  confifts  of  a  dreffed 
Jiide,  which  is  tied  like  a  collar  round  the  neck,  hangs  down  over  the 
fl^ioLilders  near  to  the  ground,  and  is  broad,  and  it  may  be  wrapt  round 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  :  be/ides  this,  they  Wear  another  covering  of 
fkin  roand  the  loins,  which  reaches  half  way  down  the  thighs.  Some- 
fimes  they  have  a  cap  for  the  head,  and  fhoes  for  tlie  feet  of  the  fame 
materials.  Their  fhoes  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  hide,  drawn  clofely 
about  the  feet  with  thongS  of  the  fame.  The  Hottentots  having  few- 
conveniences  for  bathing,  and  living  in  a  climate  where  they  are  very 
Jreq,wently  involved  in  clouds  of  duft,  have  acquired  habits  of  dirti- 
neis  ;  but  their  fkins,  v/hcfi  wafhed,  are  clear;  though  fallow.  There 
is  a  rtraggling  nation  of  Hcittentots,  iti  very  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  mere  favages,  having  neither  flocks  nor  herds,  houfes, 
huts  nor  fettled  refidence.  Thefe  fdvages  live  by  prey,  and  their  abodes 
are  caves,  rocks  and  trees.  They  ufe  very  little  cloathing  ;  It  has  been 
faid,  that  they  are  cannibals  ;  but  this  has  not  been  afcertained.  They 
are  unlameable  and  unmanageable  by  any  means  that  have  been  yet  tried. 
They  refufe  toconverfe  as  other  uncivilized  nations  readily  do,  by  nat- 
ural figns  ;  and  fcarce  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  human  fpecies. 
They  are  happily,  very  few  in  number,  and  are  feldom  to  be  feen  in 
day-light.  They  make  their  depredations  in  the  night,  like  fo  many 
•wolves  and  tigers. 

We  are  informed  by  a  late  leal-ned  travellel",  that  the  Hottentots 
live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  mentioned  in 
Coefar's  Commentaries  ;  rehding  in  different  herds  or  tribes,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  near  the  forefts  :  where  they  form  fo  many  dif- 
tin6l  villages  and  independent  republics.  By  means  of  the  rivers,  the 
country  about  them  is  fertile  in  the  produftion  of  thofe  roots  and 
wild  fruits  on  which  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  fubfift  ;  and  the 
forefts  yield  them  the  like  advantages.  The  Hottentot  villaf^es  are  all 
circular  ;  the  cabbins  of  which  they  are  compofed  being  covered  with 
fkins,  and  fo  very  low,  that  a  man  muft  either  ftoop  very  much,  or 
crawl  on  his  knees,  to  get  into  them.  They  ferve,  indeed,  chiefly  to 
contain  provifions,  and  their  implements  of  hufbaridry  ;  the  owner 
himfelf  never  occupying  them  unlefs  when  it  rains  :  At  other  times, 
he  paflTes  his  leifure  hours  in  fleeping  at  the  door  of  his  hut  ;  where 
he  lies  on  his  belly,  and  expofcs  his  back  to  the  fun  and  the  weather  ; 
waking  now  and  then  toamuie  himfelf  with  fmoking  a  certain  ftrong- 
Icented  herb,  which  hath  much  the  fame  etfcft  as  our  tobacco. 

The  employment  of  the  Hottentots  is  purely  paftoral  ;  their  prin- 
cipal and  almoft  only  occupation  being  the  care  of  their  herds  of 
fheep  and  kine.  Of  thefe  each  village  hath  one  common  herd  ;  eve- 
ry inhabitant  taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  herdfman.  This  charge  re- 
quires many  precautions,  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  taken 
hy  our  herdfmen,  beafts  of  prey  being  numerous  and  fierce  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Africa.  Lions,  indeed,  are  not  very  common  there  ; 
but  there  are  elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  leopards,  tigers,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  wolves,  moredeftruftive  than  ours, ^together  wi.h  many  oth- 
er furious  animals  that  abound  in  the  forefls,  and  occahonally  make 
eKcurfions  towards  the  Cape,  and  deftroy  the  tame  cattle.  To  pre- 
vent thefe  misfortunes,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  herdfmen  to  go,  or 
fend,  every  day  round  his  diftrift.  in  order  to  difcover  if  any  bealt  of 
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prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  wliich  cafe,  he  afTembles  the 
whole  village  together,  and  makes  his  report  ;  when  a  party  of  the 
ftoutefl  among  them  arm  themfelves  with  javelins  and  poifoned  ar- 
rows, and  follow  the  perfon  who  may  have  difcovered  the  heart:,  to 
the  cave  or  covert  where  he  is  lodged.  H*re  they  arrange  them- 
felves  in  two  lines  ;  the  herdfman  eiatering  the  cave,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  the  bead  to  follow  him  out,  where  he  is  inevitably  de- 
flroyed.  United  among  themfelves  by  the  bonds  of  fraternal  con- 
cord, the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  village  live  in  conftant  peace.  But 
they  take  cruel  vengeance  on  the  neighbouring  tribes,  on  the  firft;  in- 
fult  that  is  offered  them.  The  fubjeft  of  their  mutual  complaints  is 
generally  tjie  Healing  of  a  fheep  or  cow,  and  fometimcs  only  a  fuf- 
picion  of  it  ;  the  confequences,  however,  are  ufually  very  terrible, 
when  they  determine  on  revenge  ;  as  they  take  all  poITible  means,  af- 
ter having  made  this  determination,  to  make  the  aggrellors  fuppofe 
the  injury  forgotten  ;  but  no  fooner  do  they  find  their  diffimulation 
hath  taken  effeft,  in  the  fecurity  of  the  enemy,  than  they  fall  fudden- 
ly  upon  them  with  poifoned  weapons,  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex, 
but  looting  out  at  once  the  whole  community  :  fuch  is  the  method  of 
going  to  war  in  this  country. 

The  care  of  houfelrold  affairs  among  the  Hottentots  belongs  to  thcs 
department  of  the  females.  The  men,  indeed,  are  the  butchers,  and 
prepare  the  meat  for  drelTing  ;  but  the  care  of  providing  the  vegeta- 
bles concerns  only  the  women.  Thus  the  mother  of  a  family  fets  out 
in  a  morning,  attended  by  fuch  of  her  children  as  are  able  to  follow 
her,  and  carrying  the  reft  in  her  arms  or  on  her  back.  In  this  man- 
ner llie  fearchesthe  woods  and  river  fides,  for  roots,  pulfe,  or  fruit  ; 
of  which  having  gotten  a  fufficient  quantity,  fhe  returns,  lights  a  fire 
on  a  large  ftone  before  the  cabbin,  and  when  the  food  is  dreffed, 
wakes  her  hufbind,  who  fits  down  to  his  meal  with  the  reft  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  women  are  clothed  with  (heep-fkins,  as  well  as  the  men  ; 
wearing  the  wool  outwards  in  fummer,  and  Inv/ards  during  the  win- 
ter. 

History.]  The  Abyftinians,  from  a  very  ancient  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bruce,  attribute  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  to  Men- 
ilek,  fon  of  Solomon,  by  the  Queen  of  ^al^a,  (Sheba)  or  Arab,  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate,  the  Queen  of  the  South.  The  annals  of  the  Abyflinians 
fay,  Ihe  was  a  Pagan,  when  Ihe  left  Arab,  but  being  full  of  admiration 
at  the  light  of  Solomon's  works,  fhe  was  converted  to  Judaifm  in  Je- 
rufalem,  and  bore  him  a  fon  whom  fhe  called  Menilek,  and  he  became 
their  firft  King,  She  returned  with  her  fon  to  Saba,  or  Arab,  whom, 
after  keeping  him  fome  years,  fhe  fent  back  to  his  father  to  be  in- 
ftruded.  Solomon  did  not  negleft  his  charge,  and  he  v/as  anointed 
and  crowned  King  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  at  his 
inauguration,  took  the  name  of  David  :  After  this  he  returned  to  A- 
rab,  and  brought  with  him  a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  were  many 
doftors  of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  particularly  one  of  each  Tribe,  to  make 
Judges  in  his  kingdom,  from  whom  the  prefent  Umbra  (or  Supreme 
Judges,  three  of  whom  always  attend  the  king)  are  faid  and  believed 
to  be  defcended.  With  thefe  came  alfo  Azarias,  the  fon  of  Zadok  the 
prieft,  and  brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  tranfcript  of  the  law,  which 
v/as  delivered  into  his  cuftody,   as  he  bore  the  title  of  Nebrit,  or  High 
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?iie{l  ;  and  this  charge  though  the  book  itfelf  was  burnt  with  the 
church  at  Axum  in  the  Moonfh  war  of  Adel,  is  ftill  continued,  as  it 
faid,  in  the  lineage  of  Azarias,  who  are  keepers  of  the  church  of  Axum 
at  this  day.  All  y\,byflinia  was  thereupon  converted,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  ftate  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in 
ufe  at  Jerufalem. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  colletled  a  chronological  lift  of  the  Princes  who  have 
reigned  in  that  country,  from  the  reftoration  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  to 
the  time  he  was  there,  in  the  year  1769.  The  kings  of  Abyffinia,  are 
above  all  laws.  They  are  fupremc  in  all  caufes,  eclefiaftical  and  civil. 
The  land  and  perfons  of  their  fubjefts  are  equally  their  property,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  their  kingdom  is  born  their  flave  :  If  he  hears  a 
higher  rank,  it  is  by  the  king's  gift  ;  for  his  neareft  relations  are  ac- 
counted ilothing  better.  Punifhments  inflifted  on  c;riminals  are  the 
crofs  or  crucifixion,  flaying  alive,  lapidation,  plucking  out  the 
eyes  :  This  laft  is  inllitted  ufually  on  rebels.  It  is  conhdered  as  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land,  that  none  of  the  royal  family,  who  have  any 
bodily  dcfeft  or  deformity  fhall  be  allowed  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  any  of  the  princes  who  may  have  efcaped  from 
the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and  who  are  afterwards  taken,  are  mutilated 
in  fome  of  their  members,  that  thus  they  may  be  difqualifi^d  from  fuc- 
ceeding.  The  crown  being  hereditary  in  one  family,  but  eleftive  in. 
the  perfon,  and  polygamy  being  permitted,  muft  have  multiplied  thefe 
heirs  very  much,  and  produced  conftant  difputes,  fo  that  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  and  effufion  of  royal 
blood,  which  was  otherwife  inevitably  to  follow.  The  remedy  was  a 
humane  and  gentle  one  ;  they  were  confined  in  a  good  climate,  upon 
3  high  mountain,  and  maintained  thereat  the  public  expenfe  :  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  nothing  elfe  .  7/30  Cloths  for  wrap- 
ping round  them,  3000  ounces  of  Gold,  which  is  30.000  dollars  are 
allowed  by  the  ftate  for  their  maintainance.  Thefe  princes  are  hardly 
ufed,  and  in  troublefome  time,*,  often  put  to  death  upon  the  fmalleft 
pretenfions.  It  is  faid,  that  their  revenue  is  fometimes  fo  grofsly  mlf- 
iapplied,  that  fome  of  them  die  with  hunger  and  cold.  The  fituation 
however  is  not  fo  diftrelTing  «!S  that  of  the  princes  of  the  neighbouring- 
kingdom  of  Sennaar  or  Nubia,  There,  no  mountain  istrufted  with  the 
confinement  of  their  princes  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  father  dies,  the  throats 
ofall  the  collaterals,  and  all  their  defcendants  that  can  be  lain  hold  of,  are 
cut ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  ftates  in  the  defert,  weft  of  Sennaar. 

The  Portuguefe  are  fovereigns  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  coaft,  and 
have  a  number  of  black  princes  their  tributaries.  There  are  fome  in- 
dependent princes  who  have  extenfive  dominions,  particularly  the 
kings  of  Dahome  and  Widah,  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the  infamous 
flave  trade.  Upwards  of  200  years  have  the  European  nations  traded 
with  Africa  in  human  flefh,  and  encouraged  in  the  Negroe  countries, 
wars,  rapine,  defolation,  and  murder,  that  the  Weft  India  iflands 
might  be  fupplied  with  that  commodity.  The  annual  exportation  of 
thofe  poor  unhappy  creatures  from  Africa  for  flaves  has  exceeded 
100,000,  numbers  of  whom  are  driven  down  like  fheep,  perhaps  1 000 
miles  from  the  fea  ccaft,  who  are  generally  inhabitants  of  villages, 
that  have  been  furroundcd  in  the  night  by  armed  force,  and  carried 
off  for  fale, 
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A  fea  officer  lately  vifited  all  the  chiefs   of  the  Negroes  in  the  En- 
glifh  fettlements,  from  Santa  Apollonia  to  Athera,  which    is  upwards 
of  250  miles,  and    found  the  police   and  punifhment  of  all  crimes  fup- 
ported  by  the    flave   trade.      Thofe  who  commit    crimes   or   trei'paffes 
again  ft.  their  laws,  are,  at  the  decifion  of  twelve  elders,  fold  for  flaves 
for   the   ufe   of   their    government,    and   the    fupport    of  their  chiefs. 
Theft,  adultery,  and  murder,   are    the   highefl:  crimes,  and,  whenever 
they  are  detefted,  fubjeft  the    whole  family  to  (lavery.      But  any  indi- 
vidual condemned  to  flavery  for  the  crime  of  his  relation,  may  redeem 
his   own  perfon,   by    furnifliing  two  flaves  in  his  room.     Or  when  a 
man  commits   one  of  the    above  cardinal  crimes,  all  the  male  part  of 
his  family   are    forfeited  to  flavery  ;  if  a    woman,   the  female   part  is 
fold.      "  While  on  the  coaft."  fays  he,  '•'  I  faw  inflances  of  this  fort   fo 
truly    cruel,    as   made  my  very   bofom  bleed.     This  traffic  In  crimes 
makes  the  chiefs  vigilant.     Nor  do   our  planters,  who  purchafe  them, 
tife  any  pains  to    inftruft   them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for 
the  oppreffion  thus  exercifed  on  them.     I  am  forry  to  fay  they  are  un- 
naturally  averfe   to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it  ;  yet   the  Portuguefe, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  fettlements,  fucceed  in  their  attempts 
to  inftruft  them,  as  much  to  the   advantage  of  the  commerce,  as  of  re- 
ligion.    It  is  for  the  fake  of   Chriflianity,  and  the  advantages  accom- 
panying it,  that  Englifh    flaves  embrace  every  cccalion  of  deierting  to 
the  fettlements  of  thefe  nations." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legiflature  to  enforce  and  put  an  end  to  this 
moft  infamous  of  all  trades,  and  fo  difgraceful  to  the  Chriftian  name, 
and  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 
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JFthe  African  iflands,  fome  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Ocean, 
and  fome  in  the  Wefl:ern  or  Atlantic.  We  {hall  begin  with 
thofe  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  th^  chief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  ^  Babel- 
jnandeb,  Madagafcar,  the  Comora  Iflands,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius. 

Zocotra.  This  inland  is  fituated  in  eafl;  Ion.  53,  north  lat.  12, 
thirty  leagues  eaffc  of  Cape  Gardefoi,  on  the  continent  of  Africa  :  It 
is  eighty  miles  long,  and  fifty-four  broad,  ^nd  has  two  good  harbours, 
•where  the  European  fhips  ufed  formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loft 
their  palTage  to  India.  It  is  a  populous,  plentiful  country,  yielding 
moft  of  the  fruits  and  plants  that  are  ufually  found  within  the  tropics, 
together  with  frankincenfe,  gum-tragacanth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Mahometans,  of  Arab  extraftion,  and  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prince  or  Sheik  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

Baeei.makdeb.  The  ifland  of  Babclmandeb  gives  name  to  the 
ftraight  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  it  is  fttuated  in  eaft  Ion. 
/. 4-30,  north  lat.  12,  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and 
Abyffinianfhores.  The  Abyffinians  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians, 
formerly  contended  with  great  fury  for  the  pofTeffion  of  this  ifland,  as 
^t  comrnands  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  prcferves  a  commi^- 
nication  with  the  ocean.     This  ftrait  was  formerly   the  only  paflace 
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flirougli  which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  ; 
but  fince  the  difcovcry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  hv  the 
Red  bea  is  of  little  importance.  'I'he  ifland  is  of  little  value,  being  a 
barren,  fandy  I'pot  of  earth,  not  five  miles  round. 

CoMORA.  Thefe  Ifiands  are.  Joanna,  Mavotta,  Mohilla,  An^czeia, 
and  Comora  :  fituated  between  41  and  -qfi  caft  Ion.  and  betwoen  10 
and  14  louth  lat.  at  an  equal  diOance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Joanna,  the  chief,  and  which  claims  fovereignty  ov- 
er, and  exafts  t/ibuie  Irorn  the  others  ;  is  about  30  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  and  iiflords  plenty  of  provilions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  produ- 
ced between  the  tropics.  Eaft-lndia  fhips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufual- 
Iv  touch  here  ior  refrcf!;>ments.  The  inhabitants  are  ncroes  of  the 
Mahometan  penuaiion,  and  entertain  our  Teamen  with  great   human- 

Madagascar.  This  is  the  larffcfl;  of  the  African  iflands.  and  is 
fituated  between  43  and  51  deg.  eafh  ion.  and  between  10  and  26  louth 
lat.  300  miles  fouth-eail  of  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  being  near 
1000  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  generally  between  a 
and  300  miles  broad.  The  fea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  exceed- 
ing rough  between  this  illand  and  tlie  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  forming  a  channel,  or  pafTage,  through  which  all  European  fhips, 
in  their  voyage  to  and  from  India,  generally  fa!.',  unlefs  prevented  by 
llorms. 

JNIadagafcar  is  a  pleafant,  uefirablc,  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
in  fugaj-,  honey,  vines,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,  cat- 
tle,fowls,  precious  ftones,  iron,  fome  filver,  copper,  fleel,  and  tin.  U 
affords  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  ; 
watered  with  numerous  rivers,  and  well  ftored  with  fifh.  The  air  is 
generally  temperate,  and  faid  to  be  \'erv  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. The  inhabitants  are  of  different  complexions  and  religions  : 
fome  white,  fonve  negroes,  fome  Mahometans,  fome  pagans.  The 
whites,  and  thofe  of  a  tawny  complexion  who  inhabit  the  coafts,  are 
defcended  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language,  and  their 
religious  riies  ;  but  here  are  no  mofques,  temples,  nor  any  ftated  wor- 
fhip,  except  that  they  ofl"er  facrifices  of  beaffs  on  particrlar  occafions  ; 
as  when  fick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  Af- 
iemblies,  circumcife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new-built 
houfes,  or  bury  their  dead.  Many  of  them  obferve  the  Jewiflr  fab- 
bath,  and  give  fome  account  of  the  facred  hiftory,  the  cieation  and 
fall  of  man.  as  alfo  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  ;  from 
whence  it  is  conjeftured  that  they  are  defcended  of  Jews  who  formerly 
fettled  here  ;  though  none  knows  bow  or  when.  This  ifland  was  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portu^efe,  and  the  French  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
1642  ;  but  the  people  difliking  their  government,  were  driven 
out  in  1651  ;  fincc  which  the  natives  have  had  the  fole  poffeffion  of 
the  ifland,  under  a  number  of  petty  piinceSj  who  make  war  upon  one 
another  for  flaves  and  plunder. 

Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
touched  here  in  1598,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholder  ; 
but  the  French  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  isle  of  France.  It  is 
fituated  in  eaft  Ion.  56,  fouth  lat.  20,  fouth  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Mad- 
agafcar.    It   is   of  an  oval   form,   about   150  miles  m  circumference, 
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with  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  holding  fifty  large  (hips,  fecure  againft 
any  wind  that  blows,  and  loo  fathoms  deep  ar.  the  entrance.  The  cli- 
mate is  extremely  healthy  and  pkc.fant.  The  mountains,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that  their  tops  arc  covered  with 
fnow,  produce  the  bcft  ebony  in  the  world,  befides  various  other 
kinds  of  valuable  wood,  two  of  which  greatly  refemble  ebony  in  qual- 
ity ;  one  red,  the  other  yellow  as  wax.  The  ifland  is  watered  with 
feveral  pleafant  rivers  well  (locked  with  fifh  ;  and  though  the  foil  is 
none  of 'the  mod  fruitful,  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and 
feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle,  deer  goats,  and  fheep.  It  was  former- 
ly fubjeft  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  now  in  poireffion  of  the  French. 

BouftBON.  The  Ide  of  Bourbon  is  fituated  in  eafl:  Ion.  54,  fouth 
lat.  21, » about  300  miles  eail  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about  90  miles 
round.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  fhipping  round  Bourbon, 
particularly  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  ;  but  hardly  a  fingle  harbour 
where  fhip's  can  ride  fecure  againft  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  du- 
ring the  monfoons.  Indeed  the  coafl  is  fo  furrounded  with  blind 
rocks,  funk  a  fev^  feet  below  the  water,  that  coafting  along  Ihore  is  at 
all  times  dangerous.  On  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  volcano,  which 
continually  throws  out  flames,  fmoke,  and  fuiphur,  with  a  hideous 
roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners.  The  climate  here, 
though  extremely  hot^  is  healthy,  being  refrefhed  with  cooling  gales, 
that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  fea  and  land:  Sometimes, 
however,  terrible  hurricanes  fhake  the  whole  ifland  almofl:  to  its  foun- 
dation ;  but  generally  without  any  other  bad  confcquence  than  fright- 
ening the  inhabitants.  The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks  and  fprings, 
and  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobacco  (which  the 
French  have  planted  there,)  aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and 
other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  yield  odorif- 
erous gums  and  refms,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  fort  in 
great  plenty.  The  rivers  are  well  fl;ocked  with  flfli,  the  coaft  with 
land  and  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  part  of  the  country  with  horned  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  the  moft;  beauti- 
ful fhcUs,  are  found  upon  the  fhore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle 
doves,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  gieat  variety  of  other  birds,  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  and  pleafant  to  the  palate.  The  French  firfl  fettled 
here  in  the  year  1672,  after  they  were  driven  from  the  ifland  of  Mad- 
agafcar. They  have  now  fome  confiderable  towns  in  the  ifland,  with 
a  governor  ;  and  here  their  Eaft- India  fiiips  touch  and  take  in  refrefli- 
ments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  and 
on  the  eaft;ern  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no  where  de- 
fcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaftern  v/orld  and  the  Indies,  we  now  turn 
round  the;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic, 
an  immenfe  ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand  divilions  of  the  globe, 
having  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  or  the  Old  World,  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
America,  or  the  New  World,  on  the  weft.  In  this  Ocean  on  the  Af- 
rican coaft  are  the  following  iflands  that  have  not  yet  been  defcribed, 
viz.  St.  Helena,  Afcenflon,  St.  Matthew,  St  Thomas,  &c.  Goree, 
Capc-Verd,  the  Canary  and  Madeira  iflands, 
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I^T.  Helena.     The  fiift  idanci  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
fituated  in  weft   Ion.  6-4,  fouth  lat,  iG,  being  1200  miles  weft  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  ea(t  of  fouth  America.     The  idand  is  a 
rock  about    1 1  miles  in  circumference,  very  high,  and  very  fteep'  and 
only  accelFible  at  the  landing-place,  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  eaft  fide  of 
it,  which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  gums  planted  level  with  the  wat- 
er ;  and  as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dafhing   on  the  fhore,  it  is  gen- 
erally difHcuIt  landing  even  here.     There  is  no  other  anchorage  about 
the  ifland  but  at  Chappel   Valley  Bay  ;  and  as  the  wind  always  blows 
from  the  foulh-eaft,  if  a  fliip  ovcr-fhoots    the    ifland  ever  fo  little,  fhe 
cannot  recover   it  again.     The    Englifh    plantations  here  afford  pota- 
toes and   yams,  with   figs,    plantains,  bananas,    grapes,  kidney-beans, 
and  Indian  corn  :  of  the  laft,   however,  moll  part  is  deftroyed  by  the 
rats,  which    harbour   in   the  rocks,  and    cannot  be  deftroyed  :  fo  that 
the  flour  they  ufe  is   almoft  wholly   imported  from  England  ;  and  in 
times  of  fcarcity  they  generally  eat  yams  and  potatoes  inftead  of  bread. 
Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a  hard  barren  rock,  vet   it  is 
agreeably  diverfified    with  hills  and    plains,  adorned  with  plantations 
of  fruit-trees  and  garden-ftuff.     They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  bul- 
locks, poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  with  which  they  fupply  the 
failors,  taking  in  exchange    fhiirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  cloths,  pieces 
of  callico,  {ilks,  muflins,  arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on 
the  feftival  of  the  Emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  whofe  name  it  ftill  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Portuguefe  ever  planted  a  colony  here  :  And  the  Englifli  Eaft-India 
company  took  poffeffion  of  it  in  1600,  and  held  it  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  year  1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife.  However, 
the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Munden,  recovered  it  again 
within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  three  Dutch 
Eaft-India  Ihips  that  lay  in  the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in 
the  ifland,  moft  of  them  defcended  from  Englifh  parents.  The  Eaft- 
India  ihips  take  in  water  and  frefli  provilions  here,  in  their  way  home  ; 
but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft  them  outward 
bound,  that  ihey  then  very  feldom  fee  it. 

The  company's  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-gov- 
ernor, and  ftore-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed  by  the 
company,  befides  a  public  table  well  furnifhed,  to  which  all  comman- 
ders, mafters  of  fhips,  ai)d  principal  paffengers  are  welcome. 

Ascension.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  7  deg,  40  min.  fouth  lat.  600 
miles  north  weft  of  St.  Helena  :  It  received  its  name  from  its  being 
difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afcenflon-day  ;  and  is  a  mountain- 
ous, barren  ifland,  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited  ;  but  has  at 
fafe,  convenient  harbour,  where  the  Eaft-India  fhips  generally  touch 
to  furnifli  thcmfelves  with  turtles  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful 
here,  and  vaftly  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  an  hundred  pounds 
each.  The  failors  going  afhore  in  the  night-time,  frequently  turn  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before  morning  ;  and  are  fome- 
times  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  than  they  ufe  leaving  them  to  die 
on  the  fhore. 

St.  Matthew.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland  lying  in  6-i  weft  Ion.  and  1-30 
fouth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Afcenfion,  and  was  aUb  difcov- 
ered 
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ered  by  the  Portuguefe,  v/ho  planted  and  kept  poffeffion  of  it  for  fomc 
time  ;  but  afterwards  deferted  it,  this  iiland  now  remains  uninhabited-, 
having  litlie  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fmall  lake 
of  fielli  vvater. 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz.  St,  Thomas.  Princes  Island,  An- 
NABOA,  and  Fernandopo,  are  lituated  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  be- 
tween Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them  were  firft  diicovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe, and  belong  ftill  to  them  ;  they  furnifh  Ihippmg  with  frcfh  wa- 
ter and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by.  And  to  the  honor  of  the  Portu- 
guefe government,  and  dilgrace  of  the  Weil-India  Icgiflatures,  tiiere 
are  15,000  Negro  Chriftians  in  St.  Thomas',  inftrufted  to  read  and 
■write,  who  daily  attend  divine  worlTiip,  clean  and  well  clothed. 

Cape  Verd  Islands.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  called  from  a  cape  of 
that  name  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Gambia,  over  againft 
which  they  lie,  at  the  di fiance  of  3.00  miles,  between  23  and  26  deg, 
%veft  long,  and  14  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difcovcred  in  the 
3'ear  14G0,  by  the  Portuguelc,  and  are  about  20  in  number  ;  but  forae 
of  them  being  only  barren,  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice. 
St.  Jago,  Bravo.  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  mofl  confiderable,  and  are 
fubjcft  to  tl:ic  Portuguefe.  The  air,' generally  fpeaking,  is  very  hot,  and 
in  lome  of  them  very  unwholelome.  Threy  are  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
or  the  defcendants  of  Europeans  and  negroes. 

St.  Jago,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  rehdes,  is  the  moll  fruitful, 
bell  inhabited,  and  largefl  of  them  all,  being  150  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, yet  it  is  me.Hitamous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  prod- 
uce is  fugar,  cotton,  fome  wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges  and 
other  tropical  fruits  ;.  but  the  plant  of  mofl  confe(^uence  is  madder, 
which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  cliffs.  Pierc  is  plenty  of  roots^ 
garden-iluffs,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettiell  green  mon- 
kies,  with  black  faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya,  ov 
Praya  (famous  for  an  aftion  between  an  Englifli  and  French  fquadroii 
the  Lift  vv'ar)  fituatcd  on  the  eafl  hdc,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom 
^ylthout  fhips,  thofc  outward  bound  to  Guinea  or  the  Eall-Indies,  from 
England,  Holland  and  France,  often  touching  here  for  water  and  re- 
fvelhmcnts. 

In  the  Iflanu  of  Mayo,  or  May,  iramenfe  quantities  of  fait  are  made 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  fiorn  the  lea  water,  which  at  fpring  tides,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  fand  bank,  which  runs  along  the 
coafl  for  two  or  three  miles.  Here  the  Englifh  drive  a  confiderable 
trade  for  fait,  and  have  Gommunly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  veffela 
that  come  to  load  with  it,  which  in  fome  years  amount  to  a  hundred 
or  more.  The  fait  cofls  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheel- 
ing it  out  of  the  pond,  and  carrying  it  on  afles  to  the  boats,  which  is 
done  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Several  Englifh  fhips  come  hither  for  a 
freight  of  klles,  which  they  carry  to  Barbadoes  and  other  Britifii  plan- 
tations. Ihc  inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  even  the  governor  and  prieflj, 
are  ail  negroes,  and  fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language.  The  negro  gover- 
nor expects  a  imall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  loads  lalt,  and 
is  pleaied  to  be  invited  aboard  their  Ihips.  The  fea  water  is  fo  clear 
on  this  coafl,  that  an  Englifh  failor,  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceiv- 
cu  it  at  the  bottom,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it  brought  up 
by  one  of  the  natives,  who  arc  in  general  expert  at  diving.  The 
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The  irtand  of  Fogo  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano,  continually 
fending  up  falphutcous  exhalations  ;  and  fomelimes  the  flame  breaks 
forth  like  iCtna,  in  a  terrible  manner,  throwing  out  pumice  Hones 
that  annoy  all  the  adjacent  parts. 

GoREE  is  fituated  within  cannon  (hot  of  Cape  Verd,  N.  lat, 
14-43,  ^^'  ^^^'  ^7"20,  and  was  lo  called  by  the  Dutch,  from  an  ifland. 
and  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Holland.  It  is  a  Imall  fpot  not  ex- 
ceeding two  miles  in  circumference,  bat  its  importance  ariles  from  its 
iituation  for  trade  (o  near  Cape  Vcfd,  and  it  has  been  Therefore  a 
bone  of  contention  between  European  nations.  It  was  firfl;  poffeffed 
by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  but 
in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the 
French,  in  whofe  poirefTion  it  remained  till  the  year  1759.  when  it 
>vas  reduced  by  commodore  Keppcl,  but  rcflorcd  to  the  French  at 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Englifh  in  the 
laft  war,  but  again  reftored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

Canaries.]  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  IQands, 
are  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  ig  degrees  welt 
Ion,  and  between  27  and  29  degrees  north  lat.  about  150  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  .Morocco.  Their  particular  names  are,  Palma,  fiiero,  Go- 
mera,  TenerifFe,  Grand  Canaria,  Fuertuventura,  and  Lan^arote. 
Thefe  iP.ahds  enjoy  a  pure,  temperate  air,  and  abound  in  the  mod  de- 
licious fruits,  elpecially  grapes,  which  produce  thofe  rich  wines  that 
obtain  the  name  of  the  Canary^  whereof  the  greatell  part  is  exported 
to  England,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  is  cornputed  at  ten  ihoufand 
■  hoglheads  annually.  The  Canaries  abound  with  thofe  beautiful  lit- 
tle birds  that  bear  their  name,  and  are  now  fo  common  and  fo  much 
admired  in  Europe  ;  biit  their  wild  notes  in  their  native  land,  far  ex- 
i:el  thofe  in  a  ca^e  pr  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  cotiimunicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about 
J56  miles  in  circumference,  and  fo  extremely  fertile  as  to  produce 
tATo  harVefls  in  the  year.  Teneriffe,  the  largell  of  thefe  illands  next 
to  that  of  Grand  Canary,  is  about  120  miles  round  ;  a  fertile  coun- 
try, abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil  ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  en- 
cumbered with  mountains,  particularly  the  Peak.  Captain  Giafs  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  coming  in  with  this  ifl.«nd,  in  clear  weather,  the  Peak 
may  be  eafily  difcerned  at  :2o  miles  di (lance,  and  in  failing  from  it 
at  150  rhiles.  The  Peak  is  an  afcent  in  the  torm  of  a  fugar  loaf,  a- 
bout  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to  the  account  of 
Sprat,  bifhop  of  R<jche{tsr,  publiflied  in  the  Pliiiofophical  Tranf- 
©ftions,  near  three  miles  perpendicular  ;  but  lately  afceitained  to  be 
only  13,265  feet.  This  mountain  is  a  volcano,  and  fometimes  throws 
out  fuch  (Quantities  of  fulphur  and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  rich- 
ell  lands  into  barren  dcierts.  Thefe  iftands  were  firft  dilcovercd  and 
planted  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  Romans  delf  roying  that  ftatc, 
put  a  itop  to  the  navj^ation  on  the  weft  coail  of  Africa,  and  the  Ca- 
naries layjronccaled  fi«m  the  reft  of  the  world,  until  they  were  atrain 
difcovcrcd  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1405,  to  whom  they  ihh  be- 
long. It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  natives  relembled  the  Afri- 
cans in  their  {tature  and  complexion,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  came 
among  them,  their  languag-  was  different  from  that  Ipoken  on  the 
continent  ;  they  retained  none  of  their  cuftoms,  were  mafters  of  no 
fcience,  and  dii;^  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  befldes 
their  vwn.  [-'''♦'«]  Mai>£iras.J 
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Madeiras.]  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are  fituated, 
accordirg  to  the  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32-27 
north  lat.  and  from  18-30  to  19-30  vvell  Ion.  about    100    miles    north 
of  the  Canaries,  and  as  many  weit  of  Sallee  in  Morotco.     The  largefl, 
from  which  the  reft  derive  the  general  name  of   Madeiras,    or  rather 
Mattera,  on  account  of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood, 
is  about  75  miles  long,  60  broad,  and    180    in   circumference.     It   is 
compofed  of  one  continued  hill,  of  a  confiderable  height,    extending 
from  eaft  to  weft  ;    the  declivity  of  which,  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  culti- 
vated and  interfperfed  with  vineyards  ;  and  in  the  mid-ft  of  this  flope 
the    merchants   have    fixed   their   country   feats,    v/hich  form  a  very 
agreeable  profpcft.     There  is  but  one  coniiderdble  town  in  the  whole 
ifland,  which  is  named  Fonchial,  fealed  on  the  fouth  pait  of  the  ifland, 
at  the  bottom    of   a   large  bay  ;    towards  the  fea,  it  is  defended  by  a 
high  wall,  with  a  baticry  of  cannon,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is 
pollibli:  for  a  boat  to  land  ;  and  even  here  the  beach  is  covered  with 
large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf  continually  beats  upon  it. 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  yet 
!t  lav  concealed  for    many  generations,  and  was  at  length  dilcovered 
by  the  Portuguelc  in  1519  ;  but  others  allertthat  it  was  firft  difcover- 
edby  art  Englifhman,  in  the   year  1314.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Por- 
■  tuguefe  took  poifeftion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  almuft  the  only  people  who 
inhabit    it.     The    Portuguefe,    at   their   firft  landing,    finding  it  little 
better  than  a  thick  foreft,  rendered  the  ground  capable  cf  cultivation 
by  fetting  Ere  to  this  wood  -,   and  it  is  now  veiy  fertile,  producing  in 
great  abundance  the  richeft  wine,    fugar,    the  moft  delicate  fruits,  ef- 
pecially  oranges,  lemons,    and   pomgranates    ;    together    with   corn, 
honey,  and  v/ax  ^   it  abounds  alfo  with   boars  and  other  wild   beafts, 
and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,    befides   numerous   groves  of  cedar  treCs, 
and  thofe  that  yield  dragon's  blood,  maftic,  and  other  gums.    The  in- 
habitants of  this  ille  make  the  beft  fweetmeats  in  the  v/oild,  and  fuc- 
ceed  Wonderfully    in   preferving  citrons  and  oranges,  and  in  making 
marmalade  ^nd  perfumed  paftes,  which  exceed  thofeof  Genoa.    The 
fugar  they  make  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmeHs  naturally  of  violets. 
This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  place  in  the  Weft  where  that  man- 
Ufaflute  was  let  on  foot,  and  from  thence  it  was   carried  to  the  Bra- 
fils  in  Aiterica.     The   Portuguefe    not    finding    it  fo  profitable  as  at 
lirft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted 
vineyards    in    their    ftcad,    which  produce  feveral  forts  of  excellent 
•^vine,  particulaily  that  which  bears  the  name  of    the  ifland,  malmiey, 
and  tent  -,  of  all  which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  tjuan- 
titics.     No  lefs  than  20:000  hogflieads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  year- 
ly exDorted,  the  greatelt  part  to  the  Well  Ind-cs,  efpccially  to  Barba- 
doeSj'the  Madeira  wine  not  only  enduring  a  hot  climate    better  than 
any  other,  but  everl  being  improved  when  expofed  to  the  lun  in  bar- 
tels  after  the  bung  is  taken  out.     It  is  faid  no  Venomous   anithal  can 
live  here.     Of  the  two  other  ifiands,  one  is  called  Port  Santo,  which 
lies  at  a  fmali  diftancefiom  Madeira,  is  about  eight  miles  in  compalsj 
and  cxiiemely  fertile.     It  has  very    good    harbours,  where  ihips  may 
ride  with  fafeiy  againft  all  winds,  except  the    fouthweft  ;  and  is  frc- 
fauented   by   Indiamen    outward    and  homeward  bound.     The  otiicr 
illand  is  an  inconfidcrable  barren  fock. 

Azores.] 
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Azores."]  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  wc  clofc  the  ac- 
count of  Africa,  wc  continue  our  courie  weftward  through  this  im- 
menfc  ocean,  which  brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or,  as  they  are  called,  th« 
Weitern  IHand?;,  that  are  fituatcd  between  25  and  32  degrees  weft 
Ion.  and  between  37  and  40  degrees  north  lat.  goo  miles  wefl  of  Potr 
tugal,  and  as  inany  eafl  of  Newfoundland,  lying  almoll  in  the  midway 
between  Europe  and  America.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  are 
named  Santa  Maria,  St.  M  gucl  or  Sr.  Michael,  Tercera,  St.  Ccorge, 
Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  They  were  dilcovered  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  by  Jofhua  Vander  Berg,  a  merchant 
of  Bruges  in  I'landers,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lifbon,  was  by  ftrefs  cf 
weather  driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found  deltitute  of  inhabi- 
tants, anJ  called  them  the  Flemifh  Iflands.  On  his  arrival  at  Lifbon, 
he  boafled  (  f  this  difcovery,  on  which  the  Portugueie  fet  f^il  immedi- 
ately, ana  toolc  polleffion  of  them,  to  whom  they  dill  belong,  and 
were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of  hawks 
and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  ihefe  ifiands  enjoy  a  very  clear 
and  ferene  fky,  with  a  falubrious  air  ;  but  are  expofed  to  violent  earth* 
quakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently  fufFered  ;  and  alfo  the  iri- 
undations  of  furrounding  waves,  'Ihey  are,  however,  extremely  fer- 
tile in  corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  ;  alfo  in  cattle,  fowl,  and 
iifh.  It  is  faid  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animals  breed  ov, 
the  Azores,  and  that  if  carried  thither  they  will  expire  in  a  few 
hours.  * 

St.  iMichael,  which  is  the  largcft,  being  near  100  miles  in  circum, 
ference,  and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  and 
plundered  by  the  Englifh  in  tne  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera 
is  the  moft  important  of  thele  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
which  is  fpacious,  and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the 
foutheafl  winds.  It  is  generally  vifited  by  their  homeward  bound 
fleets  from  Brazil,  Africa,  and  the  Eafh  Indies.  Its  capital  town, 
Angra,  Contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and  is  the  rehdencr, 
of  the  governor  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  bifhop. 
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IN  this  place,  I  fliall  mention  thofe  only  which  have  been  made  m 
the  eafiein  hcmifpheic,  having  given  an  accoiini.  of  the  others  at  the 
clofe  of  our  delciiption  of  Ameiica.  The  parts  difcovered  in  this 
liemifpheie  that  merit  particular  notice,  are  New  Holland,  New 
Guinea,  New  Bntain,  and  New  Ireland.  We  fhail  alio  here  add  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  Sandwich  lilands. 

CONTINENT  OF    NEW  HOLLAND. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Length      7  2400  /  between   i  ^'®°  ^"^  '^3'  E.  Lon. 
Breadth    j    2300   \^  )     1 1°  and     43°  5.  Lat. 

IT  lies  S  E.  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and  South  of  New  Guinea,  in 
the  Great  South  Sea.  For  mure  than  a  century  after  its  firft  difcov- 
cry  by  the  Dutch,  in  1616,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  a  vaft  fbuth- 
ern  (Continent,  the  exigence  Qi  which'  had  been  a  favourite  idea  with 
many  experienced  navigators.  The  great  extent  of  New  Holland, 
gives  It  an  unqueftionablc  claim  to  the  name  of  Continent. 

The  principal  Capes  aie  Cape  York,  and  South  Cape,  which  form 
the  extreme  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  Contifient.  Between  thefe  Capers, 
along  the  Eaftern  (hore,  are  Cape  Flattery,  Cape  Glouceller,  Cape 
Townfend,  Sandy  Cape,  Smokely  Cape,  and  Cape  Howe.  The  moli 
noted  Bays  are  Botany  Bay  on  the  Lafl  ilde  of  the  Continent,  Bate- 
nianfiay.  fouih  of  it,  and  Glafs  hou'le  Bay,  Harvey's,  Keppcl,  Hali- 
fax, and  Trinity  Bays,  all  between  Botany  Bay,  and  York  Cape,  on 
the  Eaftern  fhore.  Shark  Bay  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Continent, 
about  iouth  lat.  25",  The  capacious  gulf  of  (>,  rpentaria,  difcovered 
in  1618,  lies  on  the  North  j  Yoik  Cape,  and  Arneim's  land,  make  the 
two  points  of  it.     ■■■-■•■■       ■.  '  '     '  r.    ■     '    .      i .    .    .;       ; 

The  whole  Eaftern  coaft  of  this  Continent,  except  the  very  South- 
ern point,  was  difcovered  and  explored  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  1770,  and 
is  called  Nev/  South  Wa le:.  it  is  claimed  by  England  on  the  old 
principle  of  prior  diicoveiy.  ■ 

.  From  want  of  opportunity  to  examine,  no  confiderable  rivers  have 
yet  been  difcovered  ;  biit  from  the  apptaranic  of  ihe  country,  it  is 
eonjcftured  that  it  is  well  watered.  Two  kind>  of  Gum  are  produc- 
ed here,  called  red  and  yellow  Gums  i  the  former  refembles  Sanguis 
•jjia(onis.  but  isperfeftly  foluble  in  water.  It  is  drawn  Irom  the  trt^ 
by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the  veins  of  the  wuod,  wlien  dry, 
in  which  it  is  copioufty  diltribut<;d.  It  is  a  very  powerful  rem- 
edy in  the  diflcniary. 

The  yellow  Gum,  as  it  is  called,  is  flri6Uy  refin,  not  being  at  all 
foluble  in  waier ;  It  has  the  relcmblince  of  Gambogej  but  has  not 
the  property  of  ftaining.  The  plant  th^rt  produces  it  is  low  andimall, 
v,'ith  long  grafiy  leaves  ;  but  the  fru6lificaLit*n  of  it  fhoots  out  in  a 
fingular  manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  nngle  ftraight 
flem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  flcm,  which 
is  like  fome  ef  the  Reed  Clafs,  the  natives  ufually  make  their  fpears. 
The  rtfin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the  foil,  under  the  tree,  not  col- 
lefled  from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which  Talifaian  calls  "  Gum 
Lac  of  the  GrouiiU."  Ther* 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds  and  animals  found  here,  feveral 
of  which,  befoic  the  difcovery  of  this  place,  were  non  defcripts.* 

The  Natives  go  always  uncovered,  although  it  is  oblerved  they 
fuffer  foRietimes  from  the  cold,  Thofe  on  the  borders  of  the  fca 
coaft  fubfiil:  principally  on  fifh;  On  that  part  of  the  ccaft  which 
the  Enghfh  have  invaded,  the  natives  have  retired,  and  from  ac- 
counts, are  much  diftreffed  for  provifion.  A  kind  of  twine  is  man- 
ufa£lured  among  them,  which,  with  their  fifliing  nets,  is  very  neatly 
made  from  the  flax  plant.  This  plant  promifes  to  be  very  valuable 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  cordage,  and  the  finefl  manufaftures.  It 
grows  in  Norfolk  ifland  (a  fmall  ifland  N.  W.  of  t^Iew  Holland,  on 
which  the  Englifh  are  likewife  making  a  fehlemcnt)  in  great  plenty 
and  with  (uch  luxuriance  as  to  reach  the  height  of  eight  feet.    ! 

Their  cutting  implements  are  made  of  Hone.  Several  figures  of 
animals,  of  fhields  and  weapons,  and  even  of  men,  have  been  feen 
carved  upon  the  rocks  roughly,  indeed,  but  fufficiently  well  executed 
to  indicate  the  objeft  intended  by  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hills,  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  affumed  by  them,  when  they  be- 
gin to  dance,  executed  in  a  fliU  luperiour  flile.  That  the  arts  of  im- 
itation ffiould  thus  precede  in  any  degree  thofe  of  necefiityj  feems  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  theory  for  the  progrefs  of 
invention.  Though  they  have  made  no  attempts  towards  clothing 
themfelves,  they  are  by  no  means  infenhble  of  the  cold,  and  appear 
very  much  to  difiike  the  rain.  During  a  fiiower,  they  have  been  ob- 
^fervcd  to  cover  their  heads  with  pieces  of  bark,  and  to  fhiver  ex- 
ceedingly. Their  method  of  kindling  fire  is  probably  very  labori- 
ous, as  they  are  rarely  leen  without  a  fire  aftually  made,  or  a  piece  of 
burning  wood  which  they  carry  with  them  from  place  to  place,  and 
even  in  their  canoes.  The  perpetual  fires  v.'hich  in  fome  countries 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  religion,  had  perhaps  no  other  origin 
than  a  fimilar  inability  to  produce  it  at  pleafure,  and  if  we  fuppofe 
the  original  flame  to  have  been  made  f^om  lightning,  the  fiftion  of  i^s 
coming  down  from  heaven,  will  be  found  to  deviate  very  little  from 
the  truth. 

In  Pilav,  178'',  the  Britifh  government  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
eleven  vefTels,  with  8^0  convidls,  under  the  the  command  of  Arthur 
Phillip,  X^iq.  in  order  to  form  a  fettlement  on  this  Continent.  The 
fituation  determined  upon  has  been  named  Port  Jackfon  ;  fouth  lat, 
32°  52V  cafHon,  from  Grenwich,  1/59°  ig'  30''.  This  place  is  aboui 
g  miles  from  jBotany  -Bay,  and  has  a  harbour  capable  of  containing 
Jooo  fail  of  the  lins  in  perfe£l  fecurity.  A  plan  of  a  town  has  been 
-regularly  laid  out,  'and  from  the  lateft  accounts,  the  prolpe6l  was  flat- 
tering to  the  new  fettlers.    ■ 

On  the  lirfl  arrival  of  the  Englifli,  the  natives  were  found  amica- 
ble, hoipitable,  unaccultomed  to  att  with  treachery,  or  to  take  the 
Icafl  advantage,  and  everv  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  this  har- 
mony from  being  interrupted  ;  byit  from  feme  dilagreement  with  in- 
dividuals, orwhat  is  more  probable,  adiflikeof  theencroachmentson 
their  territories^  they  appear  to  avoid  any  inte^courfe  with  their  nev/ 
neighbours. 

The 
*  The  reader  will  find  cuts,  and  a  dercrirficn  c-a  number  of  thefe  animals 
and  birds,  in  "  The  Voyage  uf  Governour  Philip  to  Sotany  H^y,"'  pubhilied 
by  John  Stockdale,  London,  in  1790. 
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The  natives,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  have  fome  cuftoms 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Governour  Phillip,  in  the  interviews  he  had 
with  the  natives,  obff.jved  that  the  women  in  general  had  loft  two 
joints  from  the  little  finger  of  their  left  hands.  lie  was  not  able  to 
find  out  the  occafion  of  this  mutilation,  but  noticed  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  females.* 

The  men  are  diftinguiflied  in  a  different  manner  ;  Their  fingers 
are  not  mutilated,  but  moft  of  them  want  the  right  front  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  They  alfo  have  a  cultom  of  perforating  the  cartilage 
that  divides  the  noftrils,  and  thrulting  through  it  a  long  bone  or  flick. 

The  women  are  not  treated  with  much  tendernefs  ;  and  are  kept 
in  great  fubordination  by  their  hufbands.  They  apoear  to  be  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  the  canoes,  in^which  women  have  frequently  been 
fcen  with  young  children  at  the  brealt. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  and  are  of  a  chocolate  colour, 
middle  ftature,  and  very  aftive  and  courageous.  Their  food  is  chief- 
ly fifli.  birds  of  various  kinds,  yams,  fiuit,  and  the  flefli  of  the  Kan- 
garoo, an  animal  ri^fembling  the  OpofTum,  and  peculiar  to  this  Con- 
tinent. Their  weapons  are  Ipears  and  lances  of  difierent  kinds,  which 
they  throvvf  with  great  dexterity.  They  alfo  ufe  Ihiclds  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  bark. 

THE   NEW   HEBRIDES. 

THIS  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook,  to  aclufler  of  iflands,  the 
jnoft  northerly  of  which  was  feen  by  Quiros,  the  Spanifh  navigator, 
in  1606,  and  by  him  named  Tierra  del  Efpiritu  Santo.  From  that 
time,  till  Bougainville's  voyage  in  1768,  and  Capt.  Cook's  voyage  in  ■ 
the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fuppo(ed  to  be  part  of  a  great 
fouthern  Continent,  call<*d  Icrra  Avilralis  incognita.  But  when  Capt. 
Cook  had  failed  round  New  Zealand,  and  along  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  this  opinion  was  fully  confuted.  On  his  next  voyage, 
in  ihe  Refolution,  he  relolved  to  explore  thoic  parts  accurately  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1774,  befides  afcertaining  the  extent  and  fituation  of 
thefe  iflands,  he  dilcovercd  leveral  in  the  group,  which  were  before 
unknown.  The  New  Hebrides  aic  fituated  between  the  latitudes  of 
t4°  29',  and  ?o°  4'  fouth  -.and  between  169''  41',  and  170^  21'  call  lon- 
gitude. They  corfiit  of  the  folIo\Aing  iflands,  fome  of  which  have  re- 
ceived names  from  the  different  European  navigators,  and  others  re- 
tain the  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra  del 
Efpiritu  Santo,  MallicoUa,  St.  Bartholomew,  I  fie  of  Lepers,  Aurora, 
Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer,  Apeee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Mon- 
tagu, Hinchinbrookj  Shepherd,  Eorromanga,  Irrcr.an,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

Not  far  diflant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouthweflward  of 
them,  lies  New  CAtEDoyiA,  a  very  large  ifland,  firff  difcovered  by 
Capt.  Coek,  in  1774.  It  is  about  87  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  is 
not  copfiderable,  nor  any  where  exceeds  ten  leagues.  -It  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  flout,  tail,  well  proportioned  Indians,  of  a  fwarthy  or 
dark  chefnut  brown.  A  few  leagues  diftant  are  two  fmail  iflands, 
called  the  Iflands  of  Pines,  and  Botany  llland. 

NEW 

*  Pjtfcrfon,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  tells  us  th.it  he  met  wiih  a  tribe  of 
Ili.ttenTots  near  Orange  R;ver,  ail  ot  wliom  had  loll  the  firfl  joint  of  their 
little  finfjer  :  The  rcafon  they  gave  for  cutting  it  oft'  was,  that  it  was  a  cure 
for  a  particular  ficknels  to  which  they  were  fuhjefl  when  young.  It  would 
be  a  cut  ions  coincifietue  fliould  it  be  difcovered  that  tiic  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land do  it  for  ?.oy  fnnilar  lea'on. 
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NEW    GUINEA, 

Till  the    late  difcovcrics,    was   thought  to   be  the  north   coaft  of 
an  extennve  continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland  ;  but  Capt. 
Coi^k  diCcovered  a  ftrait  between  them  which  runs  northeaft,  through 
which  he  ("ailed.     Thus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  narrow  ifland,  ex- 
tending north  ea[l,  from  the  fecond  degree  of  louth  latitude   to  the 
twelfth,  and  from   one  hundred  and  lliirty  one,  to  one   hundred  and 
fifty  detrrees  ealt  longitude  ;    but  in  one  part  it  docs  not  appear  to  be 
above  fifty  miles  broad.     The  country  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  very 
high  hills   and  vallies,   interfperfed   with  groves  of   cocoa  nut  treee, 
plantains,  bread  fruit,   and  mod  of  the  trees,  (hrubs,  and  plants,  that 
■are   found  in   the  other   South  Sea  iflands.     It  affords  from  the  fea  a 
variety  of  delightful   profpefts.      The   inhabitants   make  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  as  the  New  Hollanders  on  the  otlier  lide  the  Itraits. 
North  of  New  Guinea,  is  New  Britai  n,  which  is  fuuated  in  the 
4th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  152°  19',  eail  longitude  from  Green- 
wich.     It  was  fuppofed    to  be  part  of  an   imaginary   Continent,   till 
Capt.  .Dampicr  found  it  to  be  an  ifland,    and  failed    through  a  (Irait 
•which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea.     Capt.  Carteret,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  1767,  found  that  it  was  of  much  Icfs  extent  than  it 
■was  till  then  imagined  to  be,   by  failing  through   another  ftrait  to  the 
north,  which  feparates  it  from  a  long  ifland,   to  which  he   gave  tlie 
name  of  New  Ireland,     There  are  many  high  hills  in  New  Britain, 
and  it  abounds  with  large  and  flatcly  trees.    To  the  eaftward  of  New 
Britain,  and  in  both  the  above  flraits,  are  many  iflands,  mofl  of  which 
are  (aid  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  to  abound  with  plantains  and  co- 
coa nut  trees. 

NEW  I  Ps.  ELAND 
Extends  in  length,  from  the  north  eall  to  the  fouth  eafl,  about  two 
hundred  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It  ab(iunds 
with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrots, 
rooks,  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  and  weoHy  head- 
ed, like  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  but  have  not  like  them,  flat  nofes  and 
thick  lips.  Northwcllward  of  New  Ireland,  a  duller  of  iflands  was 
Teen  by  Capt.  Carteret,  lying  very  near  each  other,  and  fuppoted  to 
ronfiil;  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  of  a 
X'ery  confidcrable  extent,  was  named  New  Hanovfr;  but  the  reft 
of   the    cluiter  received   the   name    of  the  Admiralty    Islands. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
BESIDES  the  vovages  already  mentioned,  another  voyage  was 
performed  by  Capt.  Cook  and  Capt.  Gierke,  in  the  Refolution  and 
Difcovery,  during  the  years  1776,  1777.  1778,  and  1779,  ^"  fearch  of 
a  north  weft  paflage  between  the  continents  of  Afia  and  America. 
After  they  had  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  proceeded 
from  thence  to  New  Holland  :  In  this  ccurfe  they  diicovered  two 
iHands,  which  Capt.  Cook  called  Prince  Edward's  ifles.  The  largelt 
about  15  leagues  in  circuit,  is  in  lat.  z]6^  53' fouth,  Ion.  ^y'^  ^6' :  The 
other  about  g  leagues  in  circuit,  lat.  46°  40'  and  long,  38*^  8',  £.  both 
barren  and  almoif  covered  with  fnow.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  New  Zealand,  and  afterwards  they  vihtsd  the  Friendly  and  the  So- 
tiety  Iiies.  In  January  1777.  they  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  ifles,  which 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  fnuated  between  22°  15'  and  i8°53'N, 
liat.     The  air  of  thefe  iflands  is  in   general  falubriovis,    and  many    oi 
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the  vegetable  productions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Society  an<^ 
Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  Ciic,  (tout  and  well 
made,  and  their  complexion  in  general  a  brown  olive.  Owhyhee  is 
in  circumference  about  300  Englifli  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  computed  at  150,000.  The  others  are  large  and  well  peo- 
pled. The  natives  are  defcribed  as  of  a  mild  and  friendly  temper 
and  carriage,  and  in  hofpitality  to  ftrangers  not  exceeded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Friendly  Ifles.  On  the  7th  of  February,  being  nearly 
in  lat.  44°  33'  north,  and  Ion,  235°  36'  eaft,  they  faw  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  bearing  north  ealt. 

Capt.  Cook  afterwards  difcovered  King  George's  Sound,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  north  welt  coaft  of  America,  and  is  extenfivc  ;  that 
part  of  it  where  the  (hips  under  his  command  anchored,  is  in  lat, 
49°  3^'  north,  and  Ion,  233''  28'  eafb.  The  whole  found  is  furroundfd 
by  high  land,  which  in  fome  places  appears  very  broken  and  rugged, 
and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  top.  They  found 
the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  complex- 
ions approaching  to  a  copper  colour.  On  the  ischof  May,  they 
difcovered  Sandwich  Sound,  in  lat.  59°  54'  north.  The  har- 
bour in  which  the  fhips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almoft  fur- 
rounded  with  high  land,  which  was  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  here 
they  were  vifited  by  fomc  of  the  Americans  in  their  canoes.  They 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Unalafchka,  and  after  their  de- 
parture from  therice  ftill  continued  to  trace  the  coaft.  They  arrived 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft  1778,  in  lat.  yo  deg.  54  min.  Ion.  igj  deg.  55 
min.  where  they  found  themfelves  almofl  furrounded  with  ice,  and 
the  farther  they  proceeded  to  the  caftward,  the  clofer  the  ice  became 
compacted.  They  continued  labouring  among  the  ice  till  the  25'th, 
when  a  ftorm  came  on,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  thetn  to  proceed  ; 
and  a  confultation  was  therefore  held  onboard  the  Refolution,  as 
foon  as  the  violence  of  the  gale  abated,  when  itv/zs  rcfolved,  that  as 
this  palTage  was  imprafticable  for  any  ufeful  purpoTe  of  havigation, 
which  was  the  great  obje£l  of  the  voyage-,  it  Ihould  be  prbfecutcd  no 
farther  ;  and  eTpecially  on  account  of  the  condition  the  fhips  were 
in,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  their  great  diflance  from  any  known 
place  of  refrefhment.  The  voyage,  indeed,  afforded  fufficient  cvi- 
dertce,  that  no  practicable  paflfage  exi (Is  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  0(:eans  towards  the  North  ;  and  this  voyage  alfo  afcertained 
the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  Atnerica.  On  their 
return  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  celebrated  and  able  naviga- 
tor, Capt.  Cook,  was  killed  in  an  affray  v^-ith  the  natives,  by  an  aft 
of  ludden  refentment  and  fear,  rather  than  from  a  bad  dtfpofition,  on 
the  ifland  of  Owhyhee,  the  largefl  of  tbe  Sandwich  ifles,  on  the  14th 
of  February  1779  ;  and  his  death  Was  univerfally  regretted,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  alio  in  other  parts  of  Eurcpe,  by  thole  to  whorr 
his  merits  and  public  fervices  wore  known.  In  his  laft  v«yage  he 
had  explored  the  coaft  of  America,  from  42  deg.  27  min.  to  70  def^. 
^D  min.  57  lee.  north.  After  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  command 
devolved  on  Capt.  Clerke,  who  died  at  fca  on  his  return  to  the  fouth-  j 
ward  on  the  22d  day  of  Auguft  1779.  The  two  fliips  returned  home 
\>y  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  5th  of  Odobcr  1784,  anchor- 
td  at  the  Norc» 
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GEO  GRAPHICAL     TABLE. 

Containing;  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities,  Towns,  Seas,  Gulfs, 
■  Bays,  Strjiits,  C'^pes,  and  other  ien\ark.able  Places,  in  the  known  World, 
C.olle6ted  .fro«i  the  moll  autiientic  Charts,  Maps,  and  Obfervations, 


ifamts  cf  riacfs. 

Provinces. 

Countries, 

Qiiar'cr. 

LaU 
D.  M. 

D.  M. 

A   Bbevllle 
MX.    Aberdeen 

Picardy 

France 

Furnpe 

50^7' N. 

i°54'E. 

Abeidecnfhirc 

Scotland 

Europe 

,57-22  N, 

1-40  ^y. 

Abo 

Finland 

Sweden 

Europe 

60-27  N. 

72-18  E, 

Acapuico 

Mexico 

Aorth 

America 

17-10  N. 

101-20W. 

Ac  hem 

SKoiatra 

Eaft  Indies 

Afia 

5-22  N. 

■  95-29  E, 

Adrianoplc 

Romania 

Turkey 

Europe  , 

42-oc  N. 

26-30  E. 

Adriatick  Tea.  or 
Gulf  of  Venice 

Between 

Italy    and 
TiirJcey 

Europe 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

Adventure  (Iflej 

Pacific 

1  Ocean 

Afia 

17-05  S. 

"144-12  W, 

Agdc 

Languedoc 

France 

Europe 

43-18  N. 

3-33  E, 

Agen 

Guienne 

France 

Europe 

44-12  N. 

0-40  E. 

St.  Agn?s  (lights) 

Scillies 

Atlantic  ocean 

Europe   - 

49-56  N. 

6-4 i  W, 

Agra 

Agra 

fEart  India 

Afia 

2,6-43  N, 

76-49  ^.i 

Air 

Airfhiie 

Scotland 

Europe 

.i5-3oN. 

4-35  ¥- 

Aix 

Provence 

France 

Europe 

43-31  N. 

5-31  P^. 

Albany 

New  York 

United  States 

America 

42-48  N. 

73-3'=V/w 

Alby 

Languedoc 

Trance 

Europe 

43-55  N- 

2-13  E. 

Aleppo 

Syria 

Tuikey 

Afia 

35-45  ^f- 

37-25  E» 

Alexandretta 

Syria 

Turkey 

Afia 

36-35  N. 

36-25  £. 

Alexandria. 

Lower  Egypt 

Turkey 

Africa- 

3r-ii  N. 

30-21  E. 

Alexandria 

Virginia 

United  States 

America 

38-45 N. 

77-toW, 

Algiers 

Algiers 

Barbary 

Africa 

36-49  N. 

2-17  E. 

Amboyna 

Amboyna  Iflc 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

4-25  S. 

127-25  E, 

Anibrym  Iflc 

South 

Pacific  ocean 

Afia 

16-oq  S. 

168-17  E. 

Amiens 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

49-53  N- 

2-22  E, 

Amsterdam 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Europe 

52-22  N. 

4-49  E. 

Amfterdam 

Ifle 

Pacific  ocean 

Afia 

2J-09  S. 

174-51^^- 

Ancona 

March  of  Ancona  Italy 

Europe 

43-37  N« 

13-35   E. 

Angra 

Tercera  Ifle 

Atlantic  ocean 

Europe 

38-39  N. 

27-07  W, 

AnN'APOL  18 

Maryland 

U.  States 

America 

3g-02  N. 

76-4o\V% 

Antigua   (Saint 

Antigua  Ifle 

Carib.  fea 

N.  America 

17-04N, 

62-04  W, 

John's  town) 

Antioch 

Syria 

Turkey 

Afia 

36-30  N. 

36-40  E. 

Antv/erp 

Brabant 

Neiherlands 

Europe 

51-13  N- 

04-27  E, 

Ap«  (rne) 

Pacific 

Ocean 

Afia 

16-46  S. 

168-32  E. 

Archangel 

Dwina 

Riiffia 

Europe 

64-34N. 

38-59  E- 

Archipelago 

IfiandsofGreece 

Europe 

Mediterranean  Sea. 

Afcenfion  Ifle 

South  Atlantic 

Ocean 

7-56  N. 

14-27  W. 

Aftracan 

Aftracan 

P.uflia 

Afia 

46-co  N. 

51-00  E. 

Athens 

Acjiaia 

Turkey 

Europe 

38-05  N. 

23-57  E, 

Augufta 

Georgia 

United  States 

America 

93-39  ^• 

8a    9W. 

St.  Auguflln 

Madagafcar 

South  Indian  fca 

Africa 

23-35  s. 

43  13  E. 

AugulUne 

E.  Florida 

North 

America 

29-51  N. 

8i-4oW. 

AVA 

Ava 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

20-20  N. 

95-33  E. 

Avignon 

Provence 

France 

Europe 

43-57  N. 

04-53  f  • 

^rora  I{1« 

So'Uth 

Pacific  oceaa 

Afta 

J^-08  §. 

i&$^2%  £> 

52a 

'Names  ej  Places.-' 

BAgdad 
Balalore 
Balbec 
Baldivia 
ii.^t.fc  fea 
Baltimor  e 
Karbuda  iQe 
rfiavceloiia 
fiafil   ■ 
Baffcterre 
Ealloia 
Baftia 
Batavia 
Bath 

Bay  of    Bifcay 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Bayeux 
Bayonne 
Relfall 
Belgrade 
Bencoolen 
Bender 
Bennington 

BtR  Ll N 

iiermudas 
Bern 
'  Berwick. 

•  JHethlehem 
'  Tiilboa 
'.Bii'iTiingham 

'  Idlnck. Eu^ilte,{e^ 
"  Bokharia 

•  Bolabola 
'  Bologna 
'  Bolcgne 

'  Eolfcherifkoi 

Bombay 

Borroughfton- 

Eofton        [ncfs 

Boston 

Bnurbon  Ids 

Bourdeaux 

Breda 

Bremen 

Er  eslau 
•Bcft 

Bridgetown 

Briftol 

Briiifli  fea 

Brugfs' 

Brunlwicji 

Eruilcls 

Buda 

Buenos  Ayres 

Buksraft 

Barlington 

CAbelloport 
Cachao 
Cadiz 
Caen 
Cagliari 
Cahors 
Cairo 
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Provinces. 

F.yraca  Arabia 
Oj-ixa 

Syria 
Chili 
between 

Maryland 

Catalonia 

Bafil 

Gujaddloiipe 

Eyraca  Arabia 

Cordca 

Java 

Somerfetfliire 

Coaft  of 

Coaft  of 

Nsrmandy 

Crafcony 

Ulfter 

Servia 

Sumatia 

Baffarabia 

Vermont 

Brandenburg 

Bermuda  Iflcs 

Bern 

Berwickfhire 

Pennfylvania 

Bifcay 

Warwickfhire 

Turkey  in 

Ufbeck 

Ifle 

Bolognefc 

Picardy 

Siberia 

Bombay  Ifle 

1  inlitlrgowfhire 

Liiicolnlliire 

Mallachufctts 

South 

Guienne 

Brabant 

Lower  Saxony 

Silelia 

Brctany 

Bavbadoci 

Somerfetfhire 

Between 

Flanders 

Low  Saxony 

Brabant 

Lower 

La  Plata 

Walar.hia 

jerfey 

1  erra  Firma 

Tonquin 

AndaluTia 

Normandy 

Scrdinia 

Guienne 


Countries, 

Turkey 

Eaft  India 

Tuikey 

South 

Germ.  &  Swed. 

United  States 

Atlantic  ocean 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Carib.  fea 

Turkey 

Italy 

Eaft  India 

England 

France 

India 

France 

France 

Ireland 

Turkey 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

United  States 

Germany 

Atlantic  ocean 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

United  States 

Spain 

England 

Europe  and 

Tartary 

Pacific  ocean 

Italy 

France 

Ruffia 

Eaft  India 

Scotland 

England 

United  States 

Indian  ocean 

France 

Netherlands 

Gernjany 

Bohemia 

France 

Atlantic  ocean 

England 

Brit,  axid  Germ. 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Hungary 

Brafil 

Turkey 

North 

South 

Eaft  India 

Spain 

Fiance 

Italy 

France 

Egyiit 


Quarter. 

Afia 
Afia 
Alia 

America 
Europe 
America 
N,    America 
Europe    ' 
Europe 
N.    America 
Afia 
Europe 
Alia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
N,  America 
Europe 
N.  America 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia      - 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
f-urope 
Europe 
N.  America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
S.  America 
Europe 
America 
America 
Afia 
Europe 
.  Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

33-20  N. 

21-20  N. 

33-3°  N- 
39-35  S. 
■  Atlantic 
39-21  N. 
17-49 N. 
41-26  N. 
47-35  N. 
'5-59  N- 

3^-45  N' 
42-20  N. 

06-10  S. 

51-22  N. 

Atlantic 

Indian 
40-16  N. 
■   29  N. 

30  N. 

CO  N. 
C3-49  S. 
46-40  N. 
42-42 N. 
52-32  N. 
3.1-25  N. 
47-00  N. 
55-48  N. 
40-37  N. 
43-26  N. 
52-30  N. 


43- 
54- 
45- 


Long. 
D.  M. 

43-5t   ^' 

86-05  E, 

37-00  E. 

81-ioW. 
Ocean. 

7-7-48  W. 

6'.-55W, 

c2-i8  E. 

C7-34  E. 

61-54  W. 

47-00  E. 

09-40  E. 
106-56  E- 

02-16W. 
Ocean. 
Ocean. 

00-47  E. 

ci'-2  5W. 

C6-50W. 

21-20  E, 
102-05  E.;- 

29-00  E.- 

74-ioW^ 

13-31  e; 

63-23  W. 
07-20  E. 
CI-45W. 
75-:4\\^. 
03-1 8  W. 
C1-50W. 


39-' 5  N- 
16-32  S. 

44-29  N. 

5-43N- 
52-54  N. 

18-56N. 
55-48  N. 
53-1  oN. 
42-23  N. 
2C-51  S. 
44-50  N. 
51-40  N. 

53-25  ^■ 
51-03  iV. 
48-22  N. 
13-05  N. 
51-33^. 

Atlantic 
51-16  N. 
52-30  N. 
50-51  N. 
47-40  N. 

34-35  S. 
44-26  N. 
40-08  N. 
10-03  ^• 
Pi-30  N. 
36-31  N. 
49-11  N. 

39-25  ^'• 
44-26  N. 

30-02  N. 


67-00  E. 
151-47W, 

11-26  E. 

1-31   E. 

156-42  E. 

72-43  E, 
03-44W. 
00-25  E. 
7.     4W. 

00-29  W. 
04-40  E. 
08-20  E. 
17-13  E. 
04-25  E. 

58-03  ^. 
02-40  W'.. 
Ocean 
03-05  E. 
ic-30  E. 
04-26  E. 
19-20  E. 
58-26  E. 
£6-13  E. 
7  5-00  W. 
67-27  w. 
1C5-00  E. 

6-06  \V. 

0-16W. 

9-38  E. 

i-3«   E. 
3>-23  £* 
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Calais 

Calcutta 

Calao 

Calraar 

Cambray 

Cambeltown 

Cambodia 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Canary,    N. 

Candia 

Candy 

Canfo  Port 

Canterbury 

Canton 

Cape  Clear 

—  Comorin 

—  Finifterre 

—  Florida 

—  ofGoodHope 

—  Horn 


[Point 


Picardy 
Bengal 
Peru 
Smaland 

CambrcrvJ 
Argyleftiire 
Cambodia 
Cambridgefliire 
MalTychui'etts 
Canary  Ifles 
Candia  Iflands 
Ceylon 

Nova  Scotia 

Kent 

Canton 

IriHi  Sea 

On  this  fide  the 
Ganges 

Galicia 

Eaft  Florida 

Hottentots 

Terra  del  Fuego 
I  Hand 


Countries. 

France 

Eaft  India 

South 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Eall  India 

England 

United  States 

Atlantic  ocean 

Mcditerr.  Sea 

Indian  ocean 

North 

England 

China 

Ireland 

Eaft  India 

Spain 
North 
CafFraria 
South 


—  St.  Vincent 

—  Verd 
Cardigan 
CarleJcroon 
Carlide 

Carthage  Ruins 
Carthagena 
Carthagena 
Cafan 
Cafpian  Sea 
Caffel 
Caftres 

St.Catherine  Ifle 
Cattegate 
Cavan 
Cayenne 
Cette 

Ceuta 
Chalons 
Chandcrnagore 
Charleston 
Charleftown 
Charlton 
Chartres 
Cherbourg 
Chefter 

ChriftmasSound 
St.  Chnftopher's 
Ifle 

Civita  Vecchia 

Gierke's  Ifles 

Clermont 

Colmar 

Cologne 

Conftance 

Constanti- 
nople 

Copenhagen 

Corinrii 

Cork 


Algarve 


Qjiarter, 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 
America 
Africa 
America 


Cardiganfliire 

Schonen 

Cumberland 

Tunis 

Terra  Firma 

Murcia 

Cafan 

Ruffia 

HelTe  Caflel 

Languedoc 

Atlantic 

Between 

Ulfter 

Cayenne  Ifle 

Languedoc 

Fez 

Burgundy 

Bengal 

South  Carolina 

Mafl'achufetts 

Ifle 

Orleannois 

Normandy 

Chefliire 

Terra  del  Fuego 

Caribbean 

PatroDiS.Petro 

Atlantic 

Auvergne 

Alface 

Elec.  of  Cologne 

Suabia 

Romania 

Zealand  Ifle 

Morea 

Munfter 


Portugal 

Ncgroland 

Wales 

Sweden 

England 

Barbary 

South 

Spaia 

Siberia 

Tartary 

Germany 

France 

Ocean 

Swed.  and  Den. 

Ireland 

South 

France 

Morocco 

France 

Eaft  India 

United  States 

United  States 

Hudfon's  Bay 

France 

France 

England 

South 

Sea 

Italy 
Osean 

France 

France 

Germany 

Germany 

Turkey 


Denmark 

Turkey 

Ireland 


Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

S.  America 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

America 

N.  America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 
N.  America 

Europe 

S-  America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 


D.  M. 

22-34  N. 
12-01  N. 
56-40  N. 
50-10  N. 

55-3°  N. 
13.30  N. 
52-12  N, 
42-23  N. 
28-13  N. 
35-18  N. 

7-54  N. 
45-20  N, 
51-16  N. 
23-07  N. 
51-18  N. 

7-56  N. 

42-51  N. 
24.57  N. 
34.29  S. 
53-5'^  S. 

37-02  N. 
14-45  N. 
52-jo  N. 
56-20  N. 

£.1-47  N- 
36-30  N. 
10-26  N. 
37-37  ^^ 
55-43  N. 


5^ar 

'  long. 
D.  M. 
1-55  E. 
88-34  E. 

76-53  w- 

16-26  E. 
3-1 8  E. 

5-40W. 

105-00  E. 

0-09  E. 

71-07  W. 

l5-33^^^ 
25-23.  E- 

79-00  E. 
60-50  W. 
1-15  E. 
113-07  E. 
11-10  W. 
78-10  E, 

9-12W. 
80-30  W. 
18-28  E. 
67-21  W. 

8-57  W. 

17-28W. 

4-38  W. 

15-31   E- 
2-35  W. 

g-00  E.. 
75-21  W. 

1-03W11 
49-13  E. 


51-19N. 

43-37  N- 

27-35  s. 

Atlantic 
54.51  N. 
4-56  N. 
43-23  N, 
35-04  N. 
46-46  N. 
22-51  N. 

3'J-35  ^'■ 

42-24  N. 

52-03  N. 
48-26  N. 
49-38  N. 
53-' 5  N. 
55-21  N. 
17-15  N.- 

42-05  N. 

55-05  s. 

45.46  N. 
48-04  N. 

5<^-55  ^f• 
47-37  N- 
41.01  N. 

55-4"  ^■ 
37-30  N. 

5V53  N.. 


/■ 

52- 

3- 

6- 


9-34  E. 

2-19  E. 

49-12  W. 
Ocean. 
i8Wt 
loW, 
■47  E, 
.30  W. 
.•56  E. 

88-34  E. 

79.12  W. 

70-32  W, 

79-00  W- 

1*33  E» 
1-33W, 

3.00  W. 
69-57  w, 
62-38  w. 

11-51  E. 

34-37  ^\'- 

3.1Q  E. 

7-27   E. 

7-10  E. 

9-12  E. 
28-58  E. 

12-40  E 
23.00  E 


m 
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Coventry 
Cowes 
Cracow 
Gremfmunfter 

Cumrfim 

Curairou 

Cufco 

*r\Acca 

.X-J  Damafcus 

Dantzic 

Dax 

Ddft 

Delhi 

Derbent 

Derby 

Derry 

Dieppe 

Dieu 

Dijon 

Dilbengch 

Dol 

Dominitjue 

Dover 

Dover 

Dresden 

Dreux 

Dublin 

Du:Tibarton 

Du:r.  fries 

Dunbar 

Dundee 

Dungenefs 

Dunkirk 

Durham 

EAoowelile 
Eafter  Ifle 
EifternOccaa    ' 
Identon 
Edinburgh 
Edyftone 
Elbinij 
Embden 
Enatum  Ifle 
Enebrun 
Englifli  Channel 
Ephefus 
Erramanga  Ifle 
Erzerum 
Ethiopian  Sea 
Evreux 

Euflotia  Town 
Eveter 

I\Alkirk 
Falmouth 
Fay;il  Town 
Etidinand    Na- 

ronka 
Terrava 
lerro  (Town) 
Ecrrol 
yez 
?loacnce 


Warwickfhire 
Ifle  of  Wight 
Little  Poland 
Archduchy  of 

Auftria 
Ifle 

Curanbu  Ifle 
Peru 
Bengal 
Syria 

Polidi  PrufTia 
Gafcony 
Holland 
Delhi 
Daghiflan 
Derbyfhire 
Ulfter 
Normandy 
Guzerat 
Burgundy 
Suabia 
Eretagne 
Windward    If!s. 
Kent 
Delaware 
Saxony 
Orleannois 
Leinftcr 

Dumbartonfhire 
DumTriesfhire 
Haddington 
Forfar 
Kent 
Flanders 
Durham 
Pacific 
Pacific 

bctw.theK.w,  of 
N.  Carolina 
Edinburghibire 
Eiig.  Channel 
Piuiria 
Weftphalia 
Pacific 
Dauphine 
between 
Natolia 
Pacific 
Turcomania 
Coaa  of 
Normandy 
Carib.  i'ea 
Devonfhire 
Sterling 
Corn  wall 
Azores 


Ferrarffe 

Canaries 

Gidicia 

Jcz 


Tafcany 


Countries. 

England 
England 
Poland 
Germany 

N.Pacific  Ocean 

Weft  India 

South 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

Poland 

Francd 

Netherlands 

taft  India 

Perfia 

England 

Ireland 

France 

Eaft  India 

Fiance 

Germany 

France 

Welt  India 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

vScotland 

Scotland 

England 

Netherlands 

England 

Ocean 

Otean 

N.  America  and 

United  States 

Scotland 

England 

Polarrd 

Germany 

Ocean 

France 

Eng.  and  France 

Turkey 

Ocean 

Turkey 

Guinea 

France 

Weft  India 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Brafa 

Italy 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Spain 
Morocco 

■  Itily 


Quarter. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Afia 

America 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Eui-ope 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

N.E.  of  Afia 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

N.   America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

$.  America 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Africa 

iuiopc 


Lat. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

52-25  N. 

1-25  W. 

50-4b  N. 

1-14  W. 

5C-1CN. 

19.55  ^■ 

48-03  N. 

i4-i:i  E. 

31-40  N. 

121-09  E. 

11-56N. 

68-20  W. 

12-45  S. 

70-00  W. 

23-30  N. 

89-20  E. 

33-'5N. 

37-20  E, 

54-22  N. 

18-38  E. 

43-42  N\ 

0-58W. 

52-06  N. 

4-05  E- 

29-00  N, 

76-30  E. 

41-41 N. 

50-30  E. 

52-38  N. 

i-3oW. 

54-52  N. 

7-40W. 

49-55  N. 

C-cg   E. 

21-37  N, 

69-30  E. 

47-19  X. 

4-57  E. 

48-30  N. 

10-19  E. 

48-33  N. 

1-41  W, 

15-1 8  N. 

61-22  W, 

51.07  N. 

1-13  E. 

39-10  N. 

75-34  W. 

51-00  N. 

13-06  E. 

48-44  N. 

1-16  E, 

53-Ji  N. 

6-®  1  W, 

55-44  N. 

4-20  W. 

55-C8  N. 

3-25  w. 

55-58 N. 

2-2  5  w. 

56-26  N. 

2-48  w. 
i-o|  E. 

50-52  N. 

^1-02  N. 

2-27  E. 

54-48  N, 

1-25  W. 

21-24  S, 

1 7  4-25  w. 

27-06  S. 

109-41  w. 

N.  Paci 

fie  ocearr. 

36-04  N. 

77-ooW. 

55-57  N. 

3-07  w. 

50-08  N. 

4  19W. 

54-15  N. 

20-00  E. 

53-35  N. 

7-10  E. 

20-iQ  S. 

169-59  £• 

44-34  N. 

6-34  E. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
38-01  N.        27-30  E. 
18-46   S.     169-23  E. 
39-56  N.       42.05  E. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 
49.01  N.         1-13  E. 
17-29N.       63-05  W. 


5C-44  N. 
55-58  N. 
50-08  N. 
38-32  N. 

3-56  s. 


3"29  W. 

3.48  W. 

4-57  W. 
28-36  W. 
32-43  W. 


44.-54  N.  11-41   E. 

27-47  N.  17-40W, 

43-30  N.  8-40  W, 

33-30  N.  6-00  W. 

43-46  N.  ii-07  ¥. 
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Flores 
St.  Flour 
Fort  St.  David 
France  (Ifle  of) 
Francfort  on  the 

Main 
Frawenhurg 
Fiiego  Ifle 
Funchal 
Furneaux  Ifle 

V^   Geneva 

Genoa 

Genes 

St.  George's  Ifle 

St.  George's  Fort 

St,  Georgetown 

Ghent 

Gibraltar 

tilafgow 

Glouceftet 

Coa 

Goat  Ifle 

Gombroon 

Coiaera  Ifle 

Good     Hope 

Town 
Goree 
Gottenburg 
Gottengen 
Granville 
Gratiofa 
Grat* 
Gravelines 
Greenock 
Gryphifwald 
Caiidaloupe 
Guam 

Culfof  Bothnia 
—of  California 

• — of  Finland 
— ofSt. Laurence 
• — of  Mexico 
^of  Oririus 
— of  Perfia 
—of  Venice 
'Aerlem 


H 


Hague 


Hambur£_ 
Halifax 

H.^LIFAX 

Hanover 
-Hartford 
riaftings 
Havannah 
H'lvre  de  Grace 
,  .  La  Heefe 
'   ■  6t.  Helena  (Ja. 
Town) 
Hellcfpont 

Heraofand 


Azores 

Auvergne 

Coromandcl 

Indian 

Franconia 

PolTHi 

Cape  Verd 

Madeira 

Pacific 

Dauphine 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Savoy 

Azores 

Coromandcl 

Bermudas 

Flanders 

Andalufia 

Lanerkfhirc 

Gloucellerlhire 

Malabar 

Indian 

Farfiftan 

Canaries 

Hottentots 

Atlantic 

Gothland 

Hanover 

Normandy 

Azores 

Stiria 

Fr.  Flanders 

Jlenfrewfhire 

Pomerania 

Caribbean 

Ladrone  Ifles 

Coaft  of 

between 

between 

Coaft  of 

Coaft  of 

between 

between 

between 

Holland 

Holland 

Holftein 

Yorkfhire 

Nova  Scotia 

Saxony 

Connefticut 

SuiTex 

Cuba 

Normandy 

Dutch  Flanders 

South 

Mediterranean 
and  Clack  Sea 
W.  Bothnia 


Countries, 

Atlantic  Ocean 

France 

£aft  India 

Ocean 

Germany 

Pruflia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ocean 

France 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Italy 

Atlantic  Ocean 

£aft  India 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Scotland 

England 

Fait  India 

Ocean 

Perfia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Cailrci 

Ocean 

Sweden 

Germany 

France 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Germany 

Sea 

Eaft  India 

Sweden 

California  and 

Mexico 
Sweden  &  Ruflia 
New  Scotland 
Mexico 

Perfia  &  Arabia 
Perfia  &  Arabia 
Italy   &  Turkey 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Germany 
England 
North 
Germany 
United    States 
England 
Ifland 
France 
Netiierlands 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Europe  and 

Swedea 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

N.  America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe     v 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

N.  America 

Afia 

Europe 

N.  America 

Europe 

N.  America 

N.  America 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

N.    America 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 


Lai. 
D.  M. 

39-34  N. 
45-01  N. 
12-05  ^• 
20-09  ^* 
49-55  N. 

54-22  N. 
14-56  N. 
32-37  N. 
17-11    S. 

44-33  N- 
46-12  N. 

44.25  N. 
44-25  N. 
38-39  N. 
13-04N. 
32-45  N. 
51-03  N. 
36-05  N. 

55-51 N. 
51-05 N. 
15-31  N. 
J  3-55  N. 
27-30  N. 
28-05  N. 
33-55  S. 


Long. 
D.  M. 
30-51  w. 

3-10  £• 

80-55  E* 

57-33  £• 
8-40  E. 

20-1  z  E. 

2  4-2  3  W. 

J  7-01  W- 

143-01 W. 

6-09  E. 

6-05  E. 

8-30  E. 

a-40  E. 
2  7-55  W. 
80-33  S. 
63-30  W. 

3.48  E. 

5-17  w. 

4-ioW. 
2-16  W. 

120-07  E. 
74-20  E. 
17-03W. 
18-28  E. 


14-40  N. 
57-42 N. 

5>-3«  N. 
48-50N, 
39-02 N, 

47-04  N. 
50-59  N. 

55-52  ^• 
54-04  N. 

15-59  N. 
14-00  N. 
Baltic  Sea 
Pacific  Ocean 


17' 
1 1 

9- 
1- 

27. 
15- 

2- 

4- 
13 
61. 

140 


aoW. 

-43  E. 
.58  E. 
32  W. 
•53  W. 
.29  E. 
■  13  E. 
•22W. 

■43  E- 
•54  W. 
■30  E. 


Baltic  Sea. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean, 
Indian  Ocean. 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
52-20  N.         4-10  E. 


52-04 N. 
53-34 N. 
53  45N, 
44-40  N. 
52-32  N. 
41-50  N. 
50-52 N. 
23-11  N. 
49-29  N. 

15-55  s. 


4-22   E, 

9-55  E. 

1-52W. 

63-1 5  W. 

9-35  E- 
72-50  W. 
04-06  E, 
82-1 3  W. 

c-io  E. 

4-5=  E. 

i-44-W. 


62-38  N,       17-58  E, 


$26 
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Hereford 

Hervey's  Ifle 
Hoai  Nagham 
La  Hogue   Cape 
Hood's  Ifle 
Hoogftraten 
Howe's  Ifle 
Huabine  Ifle 
Hudfon's  Bay 
Hull 

JAkutflcoi 
Janeiro(Rio) 
JalTay 
Java  Head 
jeddo 
Jerufalem 
Immer  Ifle 
Indian  Ocean 
Ingoldftadt 
Invernefs 
St.  John's  Town 
6t.  John's  Town 
St.  Jofeph's 


Herefordfhire 

South 

Kian  Nan 

Normandy 

South 

Brabant 

South 

South 

Coaft  of 

Yorkfhire 

Siberia 

Moldavia 
Java  Ifle 
Japan  Ifle 
Paleftine 
South 


Countries. 

England 

Pacific  Oceaa 

China 

France 

Pacific  Ocean 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Labrador 

England 

Ruffia 

Brafil 

Turkey 

Eaft  India 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

Pacific  Ocean 

Coaft  of  India 

Germany 

Scotland 

Leeward  Ifles 

North 

Mexico 


Bavaria 

Invernefsfhire 

Antigua 

Newfoundland 

California 
Irifli  Sea  between  Great  Britain  and   Ireland,  Europe, 
Irraname  Ifle         South  Pacific  Ocean 

jflatnabad  Bengal  Eaft  India 

Ifle  of  Pines  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Ispahan  Irac  Agem  Perfia 

Ifthmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Afia. 
I  of  Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece, 

■  of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America 

■  of  Malacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India, 


duarter. 

Lat. 

long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M. 

Europe 

52-06  N. 

•2-38  W. 

Afia 

19-17  S. 

158-43  w. 

Afia    ' 

33-34 N. 

118-54  E. 

Europe 

49-44  N. 

1-51  W. 

Afia 

9-26  S. 

1 38-47  w. 

Europe 

51-24N. 

4-52  E. 

Afia 

16-46  s. 

154-01  \V. 

Afia 

16-44  s. 

151-01  w. 

N.    America 

N.  Atlantic   Ocean. 

Eui-ope 

53-45  N. 

0-12  w. 

Afia 

62-01  N. 

129-52  E. 

S.  America 

22-54  S. 

42-38W. 

Europe 

47-08 N. 

27.34  E. 

Afia 

6-49  S. 

106-55  E- 

Afia 

36-20  N. 

139-00  E. 

Afia   ' 

31-55  N. 

35-25  E- 

Afia 

ig-16  S. 

169-51   E. 

Alia 

Europe 

48-45  N. 

11-27  E, 

Europe 

57-33  N. 

4-02  W. 

N.  America 

17-04N,. 

62-04  E. 

America 

47-3'2  N'. 

52-21  W. 

N.  America 

23.03 N. 

1 09-37  W. 

Atlantic  Ocean, 

Afia 

19-31    S. 

170-26  E. 

Afia      - 

22-20  N. 

91-50  E. 

Afia 

22-38  S. 

16.7-43  E. 

Afia 

32-25  K- 

52-55  E- 

Ivica  Ifle 

Judda 

Juthia 

Amtfchatka 


K 


Kedgere 
Kelfo 

Kilmarnock 
Kingfale 
Kingston 
Kiow 
Kola 

Koningfberg 
T    Aguna 

Labor 

Lancafter 

Lancaftcr 

Landau 

Landfcroon 

Laufanne 

Leeds 

Leiccfter 

Leipfic 

Leith 

Leper's  Ifland 

Lffl^ard 

Lefparre 

Levant  Sea 

Lexington 

Leydcn 

Liege 


Mediterr.  Sea 

Arabia  Felix 

Siam 

Siberia 

Bengal 

Roxboro'flilre 

Airfhirc 

Munfter 

Jamaica 

Ukraine 

Lapland 

Pruflia 

TenerifFe 

Labor 

Lancaflii»e 

Pcnnfylvania 

Alface 

Schonen 

Canton  of  Vaud 

Yoikfhire 

I.eiceilerfliire 

Saxony 

Edinburghfliire 

S.  Pacific 

Cornwall 

Guicnne 

Coaft  of 

Kentucky 

Holland 


Italy 

Arabia 

Eaft  ludia 

Ruffia 

Eaft  India 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Weft  India 

Ruffia 

Ruffia 

Poland 

Canaries 

Eaft  India 

England 

United  States 

France 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

England 

England 

Germany 

Scotland 

Ocean 

England 

France 

Syria 

United  States 

Netherlands 


BtAiop.  of  Liege  Netherlands 


Europe, 

Afia. 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Atlantic 
Ocean 
Afia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Euiope 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
A!ia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

America 
Europe 
Europe 


38-50 N. 
ai-29  N. 
14.18N. 

57-ioN. 
21-48  N. 
55-38 N. 
55-38 N. 
51-32  N. 
18-15N. 
50-30  N. 
68-52  N. 

54-43^- 
28-28  N. 

32-40  N. 

54-05  N. 
40-02  N. 
49-11  N. 
55-52  N. 
46-31  N. 
53-48  N. 
52-38 N. 
51-iqN. 
55-58  N. 
15-23  S. 
50-26  N. 
45-1 8  N. 

Mediterra 
38-25  N. 
52-ioN. 

50-37  N. 


1-40  E. 

49-27  E, 
100-55  E. 
163-00  E. 

88-55  E. 

02-1 2  W. 

o4-3oW. 

08-20W. 

76-38  W. 

31-12  E. 

33-1 3  E, 

21-3S  E. 

16-1 3  W. 

75-30  E. 

02-55  E. 

76-20  W. 

08-02  E. 

12-51  E. 

06-50  E- 

01-29W. 

01-03W. 

12-25  E. 

03-00  W. 
168-03  E. 

04-36  W. 

00-52  W. 
nean  Sea. 

85    9VV. 

04-32  E. 

05-40  E, 


^ 
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Kames  of  Places.       Province*. 


Lima 

Limerick 

Limoges 

Lincoln 

Linlithgow 

Lintz 

Lifbon 

Line 

Liichfield 

Lizard  Point 

London 

Londondeify 

Loretto 

Louilbourgh 

Louvain 

Louveaa 

Lubec 

St.  Lucia  Ifle 

Lunden 

Lunevilie 

Luxemburg  . 

Lyons 

iVL  Macaffar 
Madeira  Funchal 
Madras 
Madrid 
Magdalena  Ifle 
Mahon  Port 
Majorca 
Malacca 
Malines 
Malicola  (lOe) 
St.  Maloes 
Malta  Ifle 
Manilla 

M.^NTUA 

Margealante 
Marietta 
Marfeilles 
St.  Martha 
St.  Martin's  Ifle 
Martinico  Ifle 
St.  Mary's  Ifle 
St.  Mary's  Town 
Malkelyne  Ifles 
Mauritms 
Maurua  Ifle 
Ma-yence 
Mayo  Ifle 
Meau.x 
-Mecca 
Medina 
Mediterr.  Sea 
Mcquinez 
Messina 
Mergui 
Mexico 
Miatea  Ifle    . 
St.  Michael's 
Middleburg  I|Qe 
Milan 


Peru 

Munfter 

Limoges 

Lincolnfliire 

Linlithgowlhire 

Auflria 

Ellremadura 

French  Flanders 

Staffordfliire 

Cornwall 

Middlefe.x 

Ulfter 

Pope's  Territory 

Cape  Breton  Ifle 

AuftrianBiabant 

Siani 

Holftein 

Windward  Ifles 

Gothland 

Lorrain 

Luxemburg 

Lyons 

Canton 

Celebes   Ifle 

Atlantic 

Coromandel 

New  Cattile 

South 

Minorca 

Ifle 

Malacca 

Brabant 
South 
•Bretagne 
Mediterranean 
Luconia  Philip. 
Ifles 

Mantua 

Atlantic 

N.W.  Territory 

Provence 

St.  Martha 

Carribbean  Ifles 

Carribbean  Ifles 

Scilly  Ifles 

Azores 

South 

Indian 

South 

Lower  Rhine 

Cape  Verd 

Champagne 

Arabia  Felix 

Arabia  Felix 

Betv.cen 

Fez 

Scilly  Ifland 

Siam 

Mexico 

South 

Azores 

South 

Milaaefe 


Countries. 

South 

Ireland 

France 

England 

Scotland 

Germany 

Portugal 

Netherlands 

England 

England 

England 

Ireland 

Italy 

North 

Netherlaaids 

Eaft  India 

Germany 

Weft  India 

Sweden 

France 

Netherlands 

France 

China 

Eaft  India 

Ocean 

Eaft  ladia 

Spain 

Pacific  Ocean 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Eaft  India 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

Sea 

Eaft  India 

Italy 
Ocean 

United  States 
France 
Terra  Firma 
Weft  India 
Weft  India 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 
Germany 
Atlantic  Ocean 
France 
Arabia 
Arabia 
Europe  and 
Barbary 
Italy 

Eaft  India 
North 

Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
.  Pacific  Oceau 


Ital^ 


Quarter. 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

pAirope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

N.  America 

Eiiropa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

S.  America 

America 

Europe 

America 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 


L^t. 

D.  M. 
12-01   S. 

5--35N. 
45-49  N. 
53-1 5  N. 
55-56  E. 
48-16  N. 
38-4.=  N. 
50-37  N. 
52-43 N. 
49-57  N. 
5»-3»  N. 
5C-00N. 
43-15  N. 
45-53 N. 

50-53  N. 
12-42  N. 
54-oc  N. 
13-24  N. 
55-41  N. 
48-35  N, 
49-37  N. 
45-45 N. 
22-12  N. 
05-09  S. 
32-37 N. 
J  3-04  N. 
40-25  N. 
10-25  s. 
39-50  N. 
39-35  N. 

G2-12  N. 

51-01  N. 
16-1 5  N. 
48-38 N. 

35-54 N. 
14-36  N. 


S2/ 

Long. 
D.  M, 
76-44W. 
08-48  W. 
01-20  E. 
00-27  W. 
03-30  w. 
13-57  E, 
09-04  W. 
03-09  E. 
oi-04\V. 
05-ioW. 
ift  Meridian 
07-40  W. 
14-15  E. 

59-48  w. 

04-49  E. 
100-56  E. 

11-40  E- 

60-46  W. 

13-26  E. 

06-35  E. 

c6-i6  E. 

04-54  E. 
113-51  E. 

119-53  E. 
17-01 W. 
80-33  E, 
03-20  Ei 

1 38-44  W. 

03-53  E. 

02-34  E. 
102-10  E» 

04-33  E. 
167-44  E- 

01-53W. 

14-33  E. 
120-58  E. 


45-20  N. 
15-55  N. 
39-34  N. 
43-17  N. 
ii-z6N. 
18-04  N. 
14-44  N. 
49-57  N. 
36-56  N. 
16-32  S. 
20-09  S- 
1.6-25  S. 
49-54 N. 
15-10  N. 
48-57  N. 
21-45 N. 
25-00  N. 

Atlantic 
34.30  N. 
38-30  N. 

12-12  N. 

19-54 N. 
17-52  S. 
37-47  N. 
21-20  S. 
45-25  N. 


10-47  E. 

61-06W. 

8i-40\V. 

05-27  E. 

7  3-59  W. 

62-57W. 

61-16W, 

06-38  W. 

2  5-04  w. 
168-04  E, 

57-34  E, 
152-37  E, 

08-25  E. 

;  3-00  W. 

02-57  E. 

41-00  E- 

39-53  E. 
Ocean, 
c6-oo   E. 

15-40  E. 
98-13  E. 

1 00-00  W. 
148.01  w. 

25-37  w. 

174-29  w^ 
09-30  ^ 
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Names  of  Flaces.       Provinces. 


Milford  Haven 
Mocha 

Mode  N  A 

Montreal 

Monipelier 

Montague  Ifle 

Montrofe 

Monferrat  Ifle 

Morocco 

Moscow 

Munich 

Munfter 

NAmur 
Nancy 
Nangafachi 
Nanking 
Nantes 
Naples 
Narva 

New    Haven 
New  York 
Newcaftle 
Newport 
Nice 

St*NicholasMole 
Nieuport 
Nineveh 
Ningpci 
Norfolk  Ifle 
Norfolk 
Noriton 
North  Cape 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Nuremberg 
Nottingham 

OChotncoi 
Ohevahoa 

Ifle 
Ohitahoo  Ifle 
Oleran 
Olinde 
Olmutz 
Olympia 
St.  Omer's 
Oriateayo  Ifle 
Oporto 
Oran 
Orenburg 
L'Orient    (Port) 
Orleans 
Orleans  (New) 
Orniiis 
Orotava 
Orflc 

Ofnaburg  Ifle 
Oftend 
Otahelte 
Owhyee 
Oxford    Obfer- 

vatory 

PAcific  or  O- 
rienul  Oceaa 


Pembrokefliire 

Arabia  Felix 

Modena 

Canada 

Langucdoc 

South 

Forfar 

Caribbean  Ifles 

Morocco 

Mofcow 

Bavaria 

Wcftphalla 

Namiir 

Lorrai  n 

Japan 

Kiangan 

Bretagne 

Naples 

l.ivonia 

CqnnefticBt 

New  York 

Northumberland 

Rhode  Ifland 

Piedmont 

Hifpaniola  ^ 

Flanders 

Curdiflan 

Chekiang 

South 

Virginia 

Pennfylvania 

Wardhus 

Northamptorifh. 

Norfolk 

Franconia 

Nottinghamfli. 

Siberia 

South 

South 

Saintonge 

Brafil 

Moravia 

Greece 

Flanders 

South 

Duoro 

Algiers 

Tart:iry 

Bretagne 

Orleannols 

Louifiana 

Ormicos  Ifle 

TenerifFe 

Tartary 

South 

Flanders 

South 

South 

Oxfordfhire 

Betwcc* 


Countries, 

Wales 

Arabia 

Italy 

North 

France 

Pacific  Ocean 

Scotland 

Weft  India 

Barbai  y 

Ruffia 

Germany 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

N.Pacific  Ocean 

China 

France 

Italy 

Ruffia 

United  Stales 

United  States 

England 

United  States 

Italy 

Weft  India 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

China 

Pacific  Ocean 

United  States 

North 

Lapland 

England 

England 

Germany 

England 

Ruffia 

Pacific    Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

South 

Bohemia 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pcortugal 

Barbary 

Ruffia 

France 

France 

North 

Perfia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ruffia 

Pacific  Ocean 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

England 

Afia  and 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

■America 
Europe 

.  America 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 

.  Afia 

.  America 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

.Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 

Afia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Africa 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Afia 
.  Africa 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 

America 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

5»-45N. 
13-4"  N. 
44-34  N- 
45-35 N. 
43-36  N. 
17-26  S. 
56-34  N. 
16-47  N. 
30-32  N. 
55-45  N. 
48-09  N. 
52.00  N. 
50-28  N. 
4.8-4:  N. 
32-3'  N. 
32-co  N. 
47-13N. 
40-50  N. 
59-ocN. 
41-19N. 
40-40  N. 
55-03  N. 
4'-35N. 
43-41 N. 
19-4JN. 
51-07  N. 
36-00 N. 
29-57 N. 
29-01  S. 

36-55  N- 
40-09  N. 

71-ioN. 
52-J5N. 
52-40  N. 
49-27  N. 
53-O0  N. 
59-20  N. 
09-40  S. 

09-55  s. 

46-02  N. 
08-13  S. 
49-30  N. 
37-30  N. 
50.44  N. 
09-58  S. 
4i-)oN. 
36-30 N. 
51-46  N. 
47-45 N. 

47-54  N. 
29-57  N. 
26-50  N. 
28-23  N. 
51.12  N. 
17-52  S. 
5i-'3N. 
17-29  S. 
a2-io  S. 
5»-45N. 


E. 
E. 


D.  M. 
05->5W. 

43-50  E. 
11-17  E. 
73-n  w. 
03-37  E. 
168-36  E. 
02- 20  V/. 
62-1 2  W. 
c6-!cW. 
37-50  E. 

»'-35 
07-10 

04-49  E, 

06-16  E. 
128-51  E. 
118-30  E. 

C1-28W. 

14-18  E. 

27-35  E- 

73-oo\V.i 

7  4-00  W. 

oi-24\V. 

71-06W. 

07-22  E. 

73-24  W. 

02-50  E- 

45-00  E. 
120-23  E. 
168-15  E. 

01-20  W. 

7S-18W. 

26^02  E- 

C0-55W. 

01-25  E. 

11.11  E- 

01-06W, 
143-17  E. 
J38-56W. 

139-01 W. 

.01-2CW. 

35-00  W. 

16-45  E- 

22-00  E. 

02-19  E. 
138-45  W. 

08-22W. 

00-05  E. 

55-14  E. 

03-20  W. 

01-51J  E. 

89-55  w. 

57-00  E. 

16-19W. 

58-37  E. 
148-01  E. 

03-00  E. 
M9-35W. 
199-70  E. 

oi-ioW- 
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^'amts  of  Places.     Provinces. 


Padua 
■pSiifley 
Palermo 
Pallifer's  Ides 
?dJma  Ifle 
JPalmerdoii'sfne 
Palmyra 
Panama 
PaooH)  If!-- 
F'ARis(OLkrv.) 
Paima 
Patna 
Patrixfioid 
ran 

iitl  Paul's  I  lie 
FcJu 
Pc-king 
Pelew  I  {lands 
Pi  nj  broke 
Pensacola 
Penzar.ce 
Perigueux 
Perinaldi 
Penh 

P>;ith  Amboy 
Peifepolis 
St.  Pcter^s  Fort 
St.  Peter's  ifle 

pElTERSBtrS  G 

Pftropawlofkoi 

P:;:  l  adei.phia 

St.  Philip's  Foit 

Pickerfgill  Ifle 

Pico 

Pints,  ifle  of 

Pifa 

Piacentia 

Plymouth 

PlymoiUh 

Pollingeri 

Pondicherry 

Ponoi 

Porto  Bello 

Port  Saiiflo  Ifle 

Port  Royal 

Port  Royal 

Portland  Ifle 

Portland  Ifle 

Portfmo.  Town 

Academy 

Pbrtfmouth 

Potofl 

Prague 

Prefburg 

Prcfton 

Prince  of  Wales 

Fort 
Pioviderice 
Pule  Candor  Ifle 
Pulo  Timor  Ifle 
Pykflaatt  Idi 

Quebec 
,  Oueen 
CkarloTie's  Ifles 


..  I 


Paduaiio 

RcnfrcwHiire 

Sicily  Ifle 

South 

Canaries 

South 

Syria 

Daricn 

South 

ifle  of  France   ,' 

Parmafan 

Bengal 

Iceland 

Beam 

South 

Pegu 

Petchili 

North 

Pembrokefliire 

Weft  Florida 

Cornwall 

Guienne 

Genoa 

Perth  lb  ire 

New  Jcrfey 

Irac  Agem 

Martinico 

North 

Ingria 

Kamtfchatka 

Pennfylvania 

Minorca 

South 

Azores 

N.  Caledonia 

Tufcany 

Newfoundl.  Ifle 

Devon  flii  re 

Mafl'achufetts 

Swabia 

Coromandel 

Lapland 

Terra  Firma 

Madeira 

Jamaica 

Martinico 

South 

North 

Hampfliire 

Hampiliire 

New  Hampfiiire 

Peru 

Upptfi' 
Lancalhife 
New  N.  Wales 

Rhode  Ifland 

Indian  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Siara 

South 

Lower  Canada 

South 


Count  r  its, 

Italy 

Scotland 

Italy 

Pacific  Oceaii 

Atlantic  Oceaa 

Pacific  Oceaa 

Turkey 

Terra  Firma 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

Italy 

Eail  India 

N.  Allan.  Ocean 

France 

Indian  Oce^n 

Eaft  India 

China 

Pacific  Ocean 

Wales 

North 

England 

France 

Italy 

Scotland 

United  States 

Pcrfia 

W.  India 

Atlantic  Ocean 

RuflTia 

Ruflia 

United  States 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Italy 

North 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

Eaft  India 

Ruflia 

South 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Weft  India 

Weft  India 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

England 

United  States 

South 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

England 

North 

United  States 
Eaft  India 
Eaft  India 
Pacific  Ocean 
North 

Pacific  Oceaa 
O  0 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

S.  America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Afia 

N.    America 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

Am.erica 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

America 

Afia 


Lat. 
D  M. 
45-22  N. 
55-48 N. 
38-30  N. 
iS-38  S. 
28-36  N, 
18-00  S. 
33-00  N. 
08-47 N. 
16-30  S. 
48.30  N. 
44-45 N. 
25-45 N. 

^5-35  N. 
43-»5N. 
37-5'  S. 
17-00  N. 
39-54 N. 
7-00  N. 

51-45 N- 
30-22  N. 
50-08  N. 
45-11  N. 

43-53  N. 
56-22  N. 
40-30  N. 
30-30  N, 
J4-44  N. 
46-46  N. 
59-56  N. 
53-01  N. 
39-56  N. 
39-50 N. 
54-42  S. 
38-2SN. 
22-38   S. 

43-43  ^^• 
47-26  N. 
50-22  N. 
41.48N. 
47-48  N. 
11-41 N. 
67-06  N. 
09-33  N. 
32-58  N. 
18-00  N. 
H-35N. 

39-25  s. 

63-22  N. 
50.47  N. 
50-48  N. 
43.05  N. 
21-00  S, 
5®-04  N. 
48-20  N, 
53-45  N. 
58.47  N- 

41-50  N. 

8-40  N. 

3-0C  N. 
43.23  S. 
46-55  N. 
10*11  S. 


D.  M.  : 

12-00  S» 

04-08  W. 

»3-43  E- 
i46-e5W. 

17.45W. 
162.5a  W. 

39.00  E» 

80-16W. 

i68-33  E. 

2-25  E, 

10-51  E« 

83-00  E. 

14.05W. 
0-04  W. 

77-53  £• 

97-00  E- 

116-29  E. 

135-00  E. 

4-50  W, 

87-20  W. 

6-00  W. 

0-48  E- 

7-45  E- 
3-1 2  W- 

74-20  W'. 

54-00  E- 

61-16  W. 

56-12  w. 

30-24  E» 
158-40  E- 

75-09  W. 

3-53  E- 
56-53  W. 
28-21 W* 
167-43  E* 
10-17  E. 
55-ooW. 

4-iaW. 
70-25W. 
10-48  E. 
79-57  E. 
36-28  E, 
79-45  W. 
i6-2oW« 
76-40  W. 
6i-04W. 
178-17  E. 
18-49W. 
oi-oi  W. 

i-oiW, 
70-43  W. 
77-ooW» 
14-50  E. 
i7-3oW« 

2-50  W, 
94-02  W. 

71-21  W. 
107-25  E» 

104-30  E. 

1 7  5-36  W. 

69-48  W. 

164-35  E* 
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Names  of  Placis. 

Provimes, 

Countms, 

Quarter^ 

Lat. 
D.  M. 

Long, 
D.  M. 

St.  Quiatin 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

49-50  N. 

3-22  E. 

Quito 

Peru 

South 

America 

0-13  S. 

7  7-50  W, 

liAguCi 
Xv  Ramhead 

Dalmatia 

Venice 

Europe 

42-45 N. 

18-25  E- 

Cornwall 

England 

Europe 

50-18  N. 

4-1 5  W- 

■^■atifbon 

Bavaria 

Germany 

Europe 

48-56  N. 

12-05  E- 

Jlelfle 

Aunis 

France 

Europe 

46-14  N. 

1-29W, 

sRecif    _. 

Brafil 

South 

America 

8-10  S. 

35.30  W. 

JR.efoIutioo  lOe 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

17-23  S. 

141-40  w. 

Piheims 

Champagne ' 

France 

Europe 

49-14  N. 

4-07  E. 

JUiodes 

Rhode Iflaoi 

Levant  fea 

Afia 

36-20  N. 

28-00  E. 

JllCMMONa 

Virginia 

United  States 

America 

37-40 N. 

7  7.50  W. 

iliga 

Livonia 

RufTia 

Europe 

56-55  N. 

24-00  E. 

Jlimim 

Romagna 

Italy 

Europe 

44-03  N. 

12-39  E. 

Reanes 

Bretagne 

France 

Europe 

48-06  N. 

1  -36  w. 

Hochelle 

Aunis 

France 

Europe 

46-09  N. 

1-04W. 

Jlochfort 

Saintonge 

-  France 

Europe 

46-02  N. 

0-53  w. 

Rock "l  of  Lifbon 

Mouth  of  Tagus 

River 
Guieane 

Portugal 

Europe 

38-45  N. 

g-30  w. 

Rodez 

France 

Europe 

44-21  N. 

2-39  E. 

Rodrigues  Ifle 

South 

Indian  Ocean 

Africa 

10-40  N. 

63-15  E. 

Rome.St.Pefcer's 

Pope's  Territory  Italy 

Europe 

41-53  N. 

12-34  E. 

Rotterdam 

Holland 

Netherlands 

Europe 

51-56  N. 

4-33  E- 

Rotterdam  IQe 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

2c-i6  N. 

174-25W. 

Rouen 

Normandy 

France 

Europe 

49-26  N. 

i-ooW. 

O  Aba  Ide 
O  Sagan 

Carib.  fea 

Weft  India 

America 

17-39  N. 

63-12  W. 

Silefia 

Germany 

Europe 

51-41  N. 

15-27  E. 

St,  Auguftine 

Eaft  Florida 

North 

America 

29.45 N. 

81-12  W. 

St.  Domingo 

Carib.  fea 

\<eft  India 

America 

18-20  N. 

70-00  W. 

St.  George's 

Between 

England  and 

Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

Channel 

Ireland 

St.  Jago 

Chili 

South 

America 

34-00  S. 

7  7-00  W. 

St.  Juan 

Cahfornra 

North 

America 

26-25  ^^« 

11 4-09  W, 

St.  Salvador 

Brafil 

South 

America 

n-58  S. 

38-00  W. 

Salem 

Maffiichufetts 

United  States 

America 

42-35  N. 

70-52  w. 

Salilbury 

Wiltfhue 

England 

Europe 

51-00  N. 

1-45  W. 

Sail  Ifle 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Africa 

16-38 N. 

22-51  W. 

Salcnichi 

Macedonia 

Turkey 

Europe 

40-41  N. 

23-13  E. 

Salvage  Ifles 

North 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Africa 

30-00  N. 

15-49W. 

Samana 

Hifpaniola 

Weft  India 

America 

19-15  N. 

69-11  W. 

Samaicand 

Ultec 

Tartary 

Afia 

40-40  N. 

69-00  E. 

Samaria  Ruins 

Holy  Land 

Turkey 

Afia 

32.4c  N. 

38-00  E. 

Sandwich  Ifle 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

17-41   S. 

168-38  E. 

Santa  Cruz 

Teneviffe 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Africa 

28-27  N. 

i6-iiW. 

Santa  Fee 

New  Mexico 

North 

America 

36-00  N. 

1 04-00  W. 

Savage  Ifle 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

19-02  S. 

169-2  5  w. 

Savanna,h 

Georgia 

United  States 

America 

31-55  N' 

80-20  w. 

Saundei's  Ifle 

South  Georgia 

S.Atlantic  Ocean 

S.  America 

58-00  S. 

26-53  w. 

Sayd,  or  Thebes 

Upper 

Egypt 

Africa 

27-00  N. 

32-20  E, 

Scarborough 

Yofkfliire 

England 

Europe 

54-1 8  N. 

o-ioW. 

Schwezingen 

Lower  Rhine 

Germany 

Europe 

49-23 N. 

8-45  E. 

Scone 

Perth  (hi  re 

Scotland 

Europe 

56-24  N. 

3-ioW. 

Sea  of  Afoph 

Little  Tartary 

Europe  and 

Afia 

Marmora 

Turkey  in 

Europe  and 

Afia 

Black  fea. 

Ochotlk 

Between 

Siberia, and  Kamtfchatka,  Afia 

,      N.  Pacific  Ocean. 

—  YeHovv 

Between  Eaftern  Tartary,  China 

and  Corea 

N.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sedan 

Champagne 

France 

Europe 

49-42  N. 

5-oz  E. 

Senegal 

Negroland 

Africa 

J 5-53  N- 

16-26W. 

Seville 

Audalufia 

Spain 

Europe 

37-»5N. 

6-05  W. 

Sheer  iijfs 

Kent 

England 

Europe 

51-25  N. 

0-50  E. 

Shepherd's  Ifles 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Alia 

16-58  S. 

i68-47  E. 

Shields  (South) 

Durham 

England 

Europe 

55-02  N. 

1-15  E» 

Shrcwlbury 

Shropfhirc 

England 

Europe 

52-43  N. 

2-46W.i 

Slam 

Siam 

£aii  Indi4 

Afia 

X4-18N. 

xoo-^i  E» 

Nimts  of  Places.      Provinces'.. 


Countries, 


Sidon  Holy  Land  Turkey 

Sighamfu  Chenfi  Chini 

Sifteron  Dauphinc  franco 

Smyrna  Natolia  Turkey 

Sombavera   Ifles     Carib.  fea  Weft  India 

Soolo  ine  Philii).  Ifles  Eaft  India 

Southampton  Hamplhire  England 

Spaw      ^  .  Leige  Germany 

Stafford  Stafibrdfhire         England 

Stockholm  Upland  Sweden 

Sterling  Sterlingfhire         Scotland 

Straits  of  Babelmandel,    between  Africa  and  Afia,  Red  Sea. 

— —  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Englifh  Channel . 

of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea. 

of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 

of  Magellan,  between  Terra  del  Fucgo.  and  Patagonia,  South  America. 

of  La  Maire,  in  Patagonia,  South  America,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

of  Ormus,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia,  Perfian  Gulf, 

of  Sunda,  between  Suipatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  Afia. 

of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  RuQia,  Afia, 


Ar  TABLE. 

Quarter.^ 

Lat. 

Long. 

D.  M. 

D.  M.     J 

Afia 

33-33  N« 

36-15  E,T 

Afia 

34-»6  N. 

108-48  £♦' 

Europe 

44-11  N. 

6-01  E.  ■ 

Afia 

38-28  N. 

17-24  E« 

N.  America 

18-38N, 

63-32  W, 

Afia 

5-57  N. 

121-20  E. 

Europe 

50-55  N- 

1-2  5  W. 

Europe 

50-30  N. 

5-40  E. 

Europe 

52-50  N. 

2-ooW,' 

Europe 

59-'^o  N, 

18-08  E. 

Europe 

56-10 N. 

3-50W. 

Stralfund 

Strafburgh 

Straumacfs 

Suez 

Sultz 

Sunderland 

Surat  • 

Surinam 

Syracufe 

TAble  Ifland 
Tanjour 
Taima 

Taoukaa  Ifle 
Tauris 
Teflis 

Temontengis 
Teneriffe  Peak 
Tercera 
Teruan 

St.  Thomas's  Ifle 
Thorn 

Timor,S.W.Po!. 
TimorlandS.Po. 
Tobolfki 
Toledo 
Tomfk 

Tonga  Tabu  Ifle 
Tornea 
Toulon 
Trapefond 
Trent 
Trenton 
Tripoli 
Tripoli 
Troy  Ruins 
Tunis 
Turin 
Turtle  ine 
Tyre 
Tyrnaw 

ULiatea 
Upfal 


Pomerania 

Alface 

Iceland 

Suez 

Lorrain 

Durham 

Guzurat 

Surinam 

Sicily  Ifle 

New  Hebrides 

Tanjour 

South 

South 

Aderbeitzan 

Georgia 

Soloo 

Canaries 

Azores 

Fez 

Virgin  Ifles 

Regal  PrulTia 


Siberia 

New  Caftlle 

Siberia 

South 

Bothnia 

Provence 

Natolia 

Trent 

New  Jerfey 

Tripoli 

Syria 

Natolia 

Tunis 

Piedmont 

South 

Paleftine 

Trentfchin 

South 

Upland 


Germany 

France 

N.  At  lant.  Ocean 

Egypt 

France 

England  - 

Eaft  India 

South 

Italy 

South  Pacific 

Eafl  India 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Perfia 

Periia 

Eafl  India 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Barbary 

Weft  India 

Poland 

Eaft  India 

Eaft  India 

Ruffia 

Spain 

RufTia 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sweden 

France 

Turkey 

Germany 

United  States 

Barbary 

Turkey 

Turkey 

Barbary 

Italy 

Pacific  Ocean 

Turkey 

Hungary 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sweden 


Europe 

54-29  N. 

i3-»»  B, 

Europe 

48-34 N. 

7.46  E. 

Europe 

65-39  N. 

S4-24W. 

Africa 

29-50  N, 

33-27  E. 

Europe 

47-53 N. 

7.09  W, 

Europe 

54-55  N- 

i-ioW. 

Afia 

21-10  N. 

72-27  E- 

America 

6-00  N. 

55-30  W. 

Europe 

36-58  N. 

15-05  E. 

Afia 

15-38  s. 

167-12  E. 

Afia 

11-27  N. 

79-07  E, 

Afia 

19-32  S. 

169.46  E, 

Afia 

14-30  s. 

1 45-04  W. 

Afia 

38-20 N. 

46-30  E. 

Afia 

43-30  N. 

47-00  E, 

Afia 

5-57  N. 

120-58  E. 

Africa 

28-12 N. 

16-24W. 

Europe 

38-45  N. 

'27-01 W, 

Africa 

35-40  N, 

5-1 8  W. 

America 

18-21  N, 

64-46  w. 

Europe 

52-56 N. 

19-ooW. 

Afia 

10-23  s. 

124-04  E, 

Afia 

8-15  S. 

»3i-59  E. 

Afia 

58-12  N. 

68-1 7  E. 

Europe 

39-50  N. 

3-25  E, 

Afia 

56-29  N. 

85-04  E. 

Afia 

21.09  s. 

174-41 W^ 

Europe 

^5-5°  N. 

24-17  E. 

Eurppe 

43-07  N- 

6-01  E. 

Afia 

41-50  N. 

40-30  E. 

Europe 

46-05  N. 

11-02  E, 

America 

40-15  N. 

74-1 5  W. 

Africa 

32-53  N. 

13-12  E, 

Afia 

34-30  N. 

36-15  E. 

Afia 

39-30  N. 

26-30  E. 

Africa 

36-47  N. 

10-00  E, 

Europe 

45-05  N. 

7-45  E. 

Afia 

19-48  S. 

17  8-02  W. 

Afia 

32-32  N. 

36-00  E, 

Europe 

4?-23N. 

17-38  E. 

Afia 

16-45  s. 

I51.26W. 

turape 

59-51  N, 

17-47  E, 

53» 
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}fames  of  Pieces.        Provinces.  Countries. 


llraniber-g 
Uihant  Ifle 
Utrecht 
Venice 
V^era  Crua 
Vernon, Mount 
'Verona 
V^rfjviilet 

VjENKA,ObrGr» 

Vi^ 

Vintimiglia 
Virgin  Gorda 

WAkefield 
Prince  of 
Wales' Tort 
Wdrdhus 

Warfaw 

Warwick 

Washington 

Waierford 

Wall*     ■ 

Wahman  Ifles 

Whitehaven 

Whitfantide  Iflp 

WilViamfburg 

Willis's  lOes 

Winchefter 

Wilna 

Wittenburg 

Wologda 

Worcefter 

Worcerter 

Worms 

WoUak 

Wurtzburg 

"VrArmouth 

1    York 
Yorkminfler 


Hucn  Iflc 

Bretagne 

HoJland 

Venice 

Mexico 

Virginia 

Veronefe 

Ifle  of  France 

Au'ftria 

Galicia 

Gtnoa 

Virgin  Ifles 

Yorkftiire 

New  N.Wales 

Norwegian 
Lapland 
Maffovia 
Wavwickfhire 


Penmark 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 
North 

United  States 
Italy- 
France 
Germany 
Spain 
Italy 

Weft  India 
England 
North 

Lapland 

Poland 
England 


Columb.  Diftrift  United  States 


Munftcr 

Somerfetlhirc 

North 

Cumberland 

South 

Virginia 

SoutTi  Georgia 

Hampfliirc 

Lithuania 

Upper  Saxjony 

Wologda 

Worcefterfliire 

Maffachufetts 

Lower  Rhine 


Ireland 

England 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

Pacific  Ocean 

United  States 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

Poiand 

Germany 

RuflTia 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

RuiTia 

Germany 

England 

Enjrland 


Franrcnia 

Norfolk 

Yorklliire 

Terra  del  Ftiego  South 
Gi*ecnv/ich  Obferv,  Kent,  England,  Eurape,  51°  28' 
d«».  ■. 


Quarter, 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Eiu'ope 

Europe 

America 

0^5' 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

55-54  N. 
48-28  N. 
52-07  N. 
45-26  N. 
19-12  N. 
38-40  N. 
45-26 N. 
4B-48  N. 
48-12  N. 
42-14  N, 

43-53  N. 
18-18N. 

53-4»  ^■ 
58-47  N. 


D.  M. 

12-57  E. 

4-59  W. 

5-00  E» 
11-59  E, 

97.25W. 

77r!?oW. 

1 1-23  E. 

2-12    E. 

16-22  E«  ' 
8-2  3  W.' 
■7-42  E. 

^3-59  "^^'• 

J-28W. 

94-01 W. 


70-22  N-       31-11  E. 


40"  N. 
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52- 
5-2- 

3S. 

52- 

5>- 
63- 
54- 
«5- 
37- 
54- 
51- 
54- 
5'- 
59- 
5^- 
42- 
49. 
61 
49 
52- 
53 
55- 


14  N. 
18  N. 

54  N. 
13N. 
12  N. 
20  N. 
■38  N. 

■4,4  S- 
•  liN. 
00  S. 
■06  N. 
41  N. 

■49  N- 
.19  N. 
•og  N. 
•*3N. 
■38  N. 
•15  N. 
-46  N. 
-45  N. 
-59  N. 
.26  N. 
.of  St. 


21-05  E. 

1.32  W. 
77-09  W. 

7-1 6  W. 

2-40  W. 

20-22  W. 

3-36  W. 

168-25  E. 

76-48  W. 

38-24W. 

1-15W. 
25-32  E. 
12.46  E. 
41-50  E. 

I-55W. 
71.44  W. 

8-05  E. 

10-18  E. 

1.48  E. 

i-oiW. 

7  0-03  W. 

Paul's,  Lgn- 


A  N 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE, 

Q  F 
Remarkable  EVENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  and  INVENTIONS  ; 

Compreliending,  in  one  view,  the  Analysis  or  Outlines  of  General 
History,  from  t?ie  Creation  to  the  prefent  Time. 


Ber.Chria. 

4004  ''P'HE  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
4003     X    The  birth  of  Cain,,  the  fiift  who  was  b  )rn  of  a  woman. 
3017  Enoch  tranllated  into  heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  dcftroycd  by  a  dckige  which  continued  377  days. 
2347  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built' about  this  time  by  Noah's  pofterity  ;    upon  which  God 
niraculoufly  confounds  their  language,   and  thus  difperfes  them   into  dificrent 
nations, 
2234  Celeflial  obfervations  are  begtm  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  firfl  gave  birth   to 

learning  and  the  fciencei. 
218"?-  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  laftcd  1663  years, 

to  the  conqueft  of  Cambyfes. 
2059  Ninu^,  the  fon  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  AiTyria,  which  lafted  above  locc 

years.  . 

1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abraham,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Ca- 
naan, which  begins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 
18^7  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  dellroyed  for  their  wickednefs  by  fire 

from  heaven. 
1856  The  kingdom  of  Aigos  in  Greece  begins  under  Inachus 
1822   Meranon  the  Egyptian  invents  the  letters. 
lyi^  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  fire  from  flints. 
1635  Jofeph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genefis,   containing  a  period 

of  2369  years. 
1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt  ;  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high  prieft  of  the  Ifraehtes. 
1571   Mofes,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  m  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter.  _ 
J556  Cecrops  brings  a  colonv  of  Saites  from  Egypt,   into  Attica,  and  begins   the  King- 
dom of  Athens  in  Greece. 
1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1503  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  TheiTaly.  , ,    .,    ,       •    j  ,    r  tu  v 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  biult  the  citadel  ot  Ihebes. 
1491   Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kingdom, 
together  with  600,000    Ifraclites,    befides  children,    vshich  completed  tuc  43c 
yeais  of  fojourning.  , 

1485  The  firft  fhip  that  appeared  in  Greece  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who   ar- 
rived at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece.  ,  , 

1452  The  Pentateuch,   or  five  firft  books  of  Mufts,  are  written  m   the  .ana  ot   wloaj, 

where  he  died  the  year  r.->llo\ving,  aged  110  years.  j       t  rt, 

1451   The  Ifraclites,  after  fojourning  in  the  -.vildernefs  forty  years,  are  led  under  Jolhna 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fi^  thcmfclves,   after  having   lubdued  tne 
natives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commeHces. 
1263  Argonautic  expedition.  .  t 

M,q3  The  rape  of  Helen  bv  Paris,  which,  irt  1193.  give  rife  to  tiie  1  rojan  war,  anu 
fiegeof  Troy  by  theG:'.-ek5,  which  coRtmucd  ten  years,  when  that  city  %\as 
tskcn  and  burned.  ^^^3  ^^^.-^ 
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Bef.  Chrift. 

i048  David  is  fole  King  of  Ifrael, 

1004  "^'^^  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 
896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 
894  Money  fvrft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  Queen  Dido- 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

776  The  firfl  Olympiad  begins. 

753  ^ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  King  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  overthrown   by 
j^almanafer  King  of  Affyria,  who  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record, 

^58  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  fome  Phoenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales  of  Miletus  travels  into  Egypt,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  af- 
tronoray,  and  philofophy  ;  returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfes,  and  gives 
general  notions  of  the  univerfe,  and  maintains  that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  reg- 
aiates  all  its  motions. 
Maps,  globes,  and  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of 
Thales. 

597  jehoiakin,  King  of  Judah,  is  earned  away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon. 

587  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  i8  months. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  afted  upon  a  moveable  fcaffold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  King  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  deftroyed  ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536^ 
iffued  an  edift  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  firft  tragedy  afted  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Tliefpis. 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  pablick  library  firft  founded. 

515  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  is  finiftied  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin  the  feventh.  and  laft  King  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  gov- 
erned by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  magiftratcs,  until  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burned  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Perfian  in- 
vafion  of  Greece. 

486  ^fohylus,  the  Greek  Poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

481  Xerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufa^^m,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the  veffels  of 
gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The  decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled  and 
ratified. 

443  Cenfors  created  at  Rome. 

432  Nineteen  years  cycle  invented  by  Meton. 

430  The  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finifties  about  this  time. 
Malachi,  the  laft  of  the  prophets, 

401   Retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 

400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and  ere£l  to  his  memory  a  ilatue  of  brafs. 

379  Boeotian  war  commences  in  Greece,  finifhed  in  366,  after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas,  the  laft  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  After  his  death,  Philip,  brother  to  the 
King  of  Macedon,  who  had  been  educated  under  him,  privately  let  out  for  that 
country,  feized  the  kingdom,  and  after  a  continual  courfe  of  war,  treachery,  and 
dillimulation,  put  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  by  the  battle  of  Cheronea. 

336  Philijj  King  of  Macedon  murdered,  and  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  Alexander  the  Great. 

332  Alexandria  m  Egypt  built. 

331  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  King  of  Perfia,  and  other  nations 
of  Afia. 

323  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  kingdoms,  af- 
ter deftroying  his  wives,  children,  brother,  mother,  and  Mers. 

•91   Darkncfs  at  Rome  at  noon  day, 

290  Solar  quadrants  introduced  at  Rome. 

285  Dionyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftronomical  aera  on  Monday  June  26,  being  the 
firll  who  found  the  folar  year  to  confift  exaftly  of  365  days  five  hours  and  49 
minute'., 

384  Ptolemy 
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284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  employs  feventy  two  interpreters  to  tianflats 

the  Old  Teftament  into  the  Greek,  language,  which  is  called  the  Septuagint. 
269  The  fiift  coinage  of  filvcr  at  Rome. 
264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continus  24  years.     The  chronology  of  the  Arua* 

delian  marbles  compoled. 
250  Eratofthencs  iirft.  attempted  tomeafure  the  earth. 
242  Conic  feftions  invented  by  Apollonius. 
218  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues   17  years.     Hannibal  pafTes  the  AIpij 

and  defeats  the  Romans  m  fcvcral  battles  ;  but  being  abandoned  and  retuled  fup.'- 

port  hv  his  countrymen,  fails  in  the  accomplifhment  of  his  purpofe. 
190  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Afia,  and  from  the  fpoili  of  Antiochus  brings  the  Aii* 

atic  luxury  to  Rome. 
170  Eighty  thoufand  Jews  maffacred  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs. 
168  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
167  The  firft  library  ereftcd  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 
163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  yearJ. 
J46  Carthage  and  Corinth  rafed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans, 
145  An  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  of  Antioch  maffacred  in  one  day  by  the  Jews- 
135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

63  Catiline's  confpiracy  againif  the  liberties  of  his  country  detefted, 
52  Julius  Ca:far  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharlalia  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,   confifting  of  400,000  valuable   books,  burnt  by  accident. 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf. 
The  folar  year  introduced  by  Cajfar. 

44  Caefar  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe,  after  having  fought  50  pitched  battles,  and  over- 
turned the  liberties  of  his  country. 

43  Brutus,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft  Casfar,  and  chief  of  the  republicans,  being 
vanquifhed  in  the  battle  of  Philippl,  kills  himfelf. 

35  The  battle  of  Aftium  fought,  ia  which  Mark   Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  de- 

feated by  Oftavius,  nephew  to  Juhus  Cjefar. 
30  Alexandria  taken  by  Oftavius,  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
27  Oftavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  and  an  ab« 
folute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  Emperor. 
8  The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut   by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  univeri'al  peace  ;  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  September,  or  on  Monday, 
December  25. 
After  Chrift, 
iz  Christ  difputes  with  the  Doflors  in  the  temple. 

29  is  baptized  in  the  wildernefs  by  John. 

33  IS  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

His  Refurreftion  on  Lord's  day,  April  5  :  His  Aicenfion,  Thurfday,  May  14. 

36  St.  Paul  converted, 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

46  Chriftianity  carried  into  Spain. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  363  furrounded  with  a  wall,  fome  parts 
of  which  are  ftill  obfervable. 

51  Caraftacus,  the  Britifh  King,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 

53  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

60  Chriftianity  preached  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britifti  Oueen,  defeats  the  Romans  ;  but  is  conquered  foon  after  by 

Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain, 

62  St.  Paul  is  fent  in  bonds  to  Rome — writes  his  epiftles  between  51  and  66. 

63  The  afts  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St,  Paul,  or  fome  of  his 
difciples,  about  this  time. 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  ;  upoQ  which  began,  under  Nero,  the  firil 

perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 

6j  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death,  _ 

•70  Titus 
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'^i>  Titus  takes  JferufalShi,  Which  is  rafed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  ihade  to  ^mj 

over  it. 
"f)  Herculaneum  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvitfs. 

•%g  Julius  Agricola,  govembf  of  South  Britain,  to  protect  the  civilized  Britons  fromthj 
incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  foits  between  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  hills  ;  aiid  fad 
fails  round  Britain.  _  ,  ,      .  , 

't)6  St.  John  the  Evangeliil  wrote  his  revelatioh-^his  Gofpel  in  97. 

Til  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotlatid  ;  up. 
on  which  the  Emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle  ;  but 
this  alio  proving  ineffeftual,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  yeaV 
1  4^,  repairs  Agricola's  forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick,  fiiice  call- 
ed Antoninus's  wall. 

136  The  fecoTid  Jev^'ifli  war  ends,  when  th^y  ■wer6  »11  banifhed  Judea, 

130   juilin  writes  \m  firil  apology  for  the  Chriftians. 

j*o  Dubliii  built. '  .  ■    .    . 

1,52  The  f.;mperor  .*xntoninus  Pius  ftops  the  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians. 

£11  Ihe  KrHperor  Severus,  after  having  conquered  the  Scots,  and  pent  them  up  by  a  rtew 
■wall  between  tije  Forth  and  Clyde  (iince  called  Gi-aham's  Dyke)  having  alfo  con- 
quered the  Parthians  in  the  Eafl:,  afid  extended  the  Roman  eitapirc  tO  Hi',  atmdft 

,^  ,        ,.  -,      ,  '  ,..../. ,.i3),>  aijltii        ■ 

bounds,  dies  at  YoiK.  .,:■-,  .1.  ,  '  »  ■  •'    lai 

ni-y  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a  calk.  Church  yards  begin  tb'b'^  cowctatOT. 
s^'4  SUk  lirft  biought  from  India*  and  the  manufaftory  of  it  introduced  into  Europt  551. 
3  3  The  tenth  general  perfecution  begins  under  Dioclehan  and  Gaierius, 

,  6   Conftantinc  the  Great  begins  his  reign. 
<>c.8  Cardinals  firft  irillituted.  _ 

•  I  •>  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edift  of  Conflantine,  who  favours  the  CHriftjans, 

and  gives  fulHiberty  to  their  religion. 
3^5  The  firil  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended  againft  Anus,  where 

was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed. 
"28  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  froEi  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thence- 
forward called  Conftantinople, 
93I  Conllantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deftfoyed, 

^3  The  Emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  tem- 
' '  '  ■  pic  of  lerufalem.  . 

'•54  T-lve  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  weft- 

ern  (■>!  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital ;)  each  being  now  under  the  gov. 

ernniCnt of  diffeient  Emperors. 
The  Scots   uiterl.y  defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the   PiCls   and 

Romans. 
Marriage  in  Lent  forbidden, 
4&0  Bells  invented  by  bilhop  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  Caropagna. 
404   The  kingdom  of  Scotland  revives  under  Fergus  li. 
410  jlome  taken  and  plundered  by  Aiaric,  Kingot  the  Goths. 
/112  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 
420  The  kingdom 'bt  France  begins  upon  the  lower  Rhine,  under  Phaiamondr 

Salique  Lw  confirmed  by  this  monarch; 
426  The  Romans    witiul raw  their  troops  from  Britain,  and  never  return,  advifmg  the 

Britons  to  arm  in  their  ov.n  defence,  and  trull  to  their  own  valour. 
432  St.  Patrick  began  to  preach  in  Ireland  ;  he  died  17th  March,  493,  aged  I2Z  years. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly    harraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts  ; 

upon  whicb  ihey  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no 
alfiHance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire. 
449  Vortigoin,  King  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into   Britain  againft   the   Scots 

and  Pifls,  . 

455  The  Saxons  having  rcpulfed  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  invite  over  more  of  their  country- 
men, and  begin  to  eftabhlh  themfelves  in  Kent  under  Hcngift. 

476  The  wpftern  empire  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  the  ruins  of  which  fevcral  ftew  Rate* 
arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confifting  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  Bar- 
barians ;  under  whom  literature  is  cxtinguiflied,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are 
dtllioytd. 

496  Clo\is  Km,:;  of  France  baptized,  and  Chriftianlty  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

£o8  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons, 

fiio  Paris  becomes  the  capital  of  France.  _,, 

*  ^it  The 
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516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  jcra  is  introduced  by  Dionyfius  the  monlt. 
529  The  code  of  juitinian,  the  eaftcrn  Emperor,  is  publifhed. 

_557  A  terrible  plague  aJl  over  Europe,  Afia   and  Africa,  which  contioues  near  50  years. 
^81   Laun  ceafed  to  be  fpoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 
600  Bells  firll  tiled  in  churches. 

6c6  The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  by  the  conccflTions  of  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft. 
622  Mahomet  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  Arabia.  His  followers  compute  their  time 

from  this  asra,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegiia,  /.  c.  th«  Flight. 
637   Jcrufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 
640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  grand  Ubrary  there   burned 

by  order  of  Omar  their  caliph,  or  prince. 
664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt  a  monk. 
673  Building  with  (lone  introduced  into  England  by  Bennet  a  monk. 
685  The  Britons  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
696  Churches  firft  begun  to  be  built  in  England. 
7 1 3  The  Saracens  coni^uer  Spain.    Their  progrcfs  ftopped  in  France  by  Charles  Mar- 

tel,  in  73Z. 
726  The  controverfy  about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurreftions  in  the  Eaf» 

tern  empire, 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  begun  to  be  ufed  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 
.  761   Thirty  thoufand  books  burnt  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Leo. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  Empire. 

786  The  iurplice,  a  vellment  of  the  Pagan  prielts,  introduced  Into  churches. 

800  Charletiiagne,  King  of  France,  begins   che  empire  of   Germany,  afterwards  called 

the  weftern  empire,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  reflore  learning  in  Europe. 
828  Egbert  King  of  WelTex  unites  the  Heptarchy  by  the  name  of  England. 
838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decihve   battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  both 

kingdoms  are  united  by  Kennet,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottiih 

hillory. 
The  Danes  with 60  fhips  arrived  at,  and  took  Dublin. 
867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England, 
871   Bath  Springs  firft  difcovered. 
886    Juries  firft  mftituted. 
896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifh  invaders,  compofes  his  body  of  laws  ; 

divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings  ;  erefts  county  courts, and 

founds  the  Univerfityi^f  Oxford  abeut  this  time, 
915  The  Univerfiiy  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  Empire  divided  into  I'evea  kingdoms,  by  ufurpation. 
540  Chriftianity  eftablifhed  in  Denmark. 
4^89  Chriftianity  eftablifhed  in  RufTia. 
591  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens,  from  Arabia, 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet  were  hitherto  ufed. 
996  Otho  III,  makes  the  Empire  of  Germany  eleftive. 
■999  Boleftaus  the  firft  King  of  Poland. 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  comes  into  ufe,  that  of  linen  do.  11 70. 
1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  ftyle. 

1014  On  Good  Friday,  April  23d,  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought,    whereitr 

the  Danes  were  completely  defeated  with  a  lofj  of  11,000  men,  and  driven  ouS 
of  Ireland — but  the  Irifh  King,  Brian  Boromy,  was  killed,  aged  88. 

1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
Priefts  forbidden  to  marry. 

1017  Canute,  Kmg  of  Denmark,  gets  poITeflioa  of  England. 

1025  Mufical   gamut  invented, 

J  040  The  Danes  driven  out  of  Scotland. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  ConfefTor. 

1043  The  Turks  become  formidable,  and  take  pofTel&on  of  Pcrfia. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

J066  The  battle  of  Haftings  fought,  between  Harold  and  William  duke  of  Normandyj, 

in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flain  :  After  which  William  becomes  King  of 

England. 
1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 
1075  Henry  IV,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 

the  German  bilhops,     Henry,  in  penaoce,  walk«  barefooted  to  Rome,  toward* 

the  end  of  January. 

Pp  1076  Jufticea 
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1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

1080  Doomiday  book  began  to   be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  ill 

the  eftates  in  England,  and  finiihed  in  1086, 
The  Tower  of  London   built  by  the  lame    prince,    to   curb  his  Englifli  fubjefts  ; 

numbers  of  -whom  fly  to   Scotland,  where  they  introduce    the  Saxon  cr  EngUfh 

languai5e  ;  are  protected  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them, 
» 086 'Kingdom  of  Bohemia  begun. 
loQX  The  Saracens  in  Spam,  bemg  hard  prefTcd  by  the  Spaniards,   call  to  their  afliftance 

Jofcph  King  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  poffefiion  of  all  the  Saracen 

dominions  in  Spain. 
1096  The  firlt  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  begun,  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalem. 
a  107  King's  fpeech  firft  delivered  by  Henry  1. 
1110  Edgar  Atheling,  the  laft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been 

permitted  to  refide  as  a  fubjeft. 
'Learning  revived  in  Cambridge. 
iii8  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftitutcd  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem, 

and  to  prote6t  Chnftlan  ftrangers. 
1140  King  Stephen  grants  liberty  to  his  nobles  to  build  caftles  ;   in  confequence  of  which 

1 1 00  arc  erected  in  1 4  years. 
aiRi  The  canon  law  collefted  by  Gratian, a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  confifting  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

Xi?!  Deimot  MacMurrcgh,  prince  of  Leinlfer,  being  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  other 
princes,  induces  fome  Englifh  adventurers  to  land  in  Ireland,  and  affift  him  in 
recovering  his  dominions  :  Dublin  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Raymond  le  Grofs. 

1172  Hetiry  II,  lands  at  Waterford,  and  foon  after  obtains  from  Richard  E.  Strongbow 

(who  had  married  the  daughter  of  MacMurrogh,  and  according  to  compaft,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  dominions)  a  furrender  of  Dublin  ;  where  he  erefls  a  pavilion  of 
wicker  work,  and  entertains  feveral  Irilh  princes,  who,  voiuntarily,  fubmit  to 
him,  Qn  condition  of  being  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  civil  and  ccclefiaftical, 
and  enjoying  the  fame  liberties  and  immunities,  as  the  people  of  England. 
Henry  II,  landed  in  Ireland,  with  400  knights  and  5000  men. 

1173  The  fame  King  grants  its  firft  charter  to  Dublin  ;  and,  by  divers   privileges,  en- 

courages a  colony  from  Briftol  to  fettle  in  it. 

1 174  Henry  II,  creates  his  younger  fon,  la  years  old.  King  or  lord  of  Ireland,    who 

grants  charters  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  other  corporations, 

J  380  Glafs  windows  began  to  be  uled  in  private  houfes  in  England. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III,  compelled  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftir- 
rupsof  hii  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe, 

n86  The  great  eunjunftion  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened 
in  September, 

J 192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  King  of  England,  defeats  Sal- 
adine's  army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 
Richard  treacheroufly  imprifonedin  his  way  home  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

J  194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  viftory  over  the  French. 

1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be-ufed  ;  firft  among  the  nobility, 

1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  its  firft  charter  frotn  Kmg  John. 

1210  King  John  met  in  Dublin  upwards  of  20  Irifh  princes,  who   fwore  allegiance    to 
him,  and  there  caufed  them  to  eftablilh  the  Englifh  laws  and  cuftoms. 
Courts  of  judicature  firft  erefted  in  Ireland. 

J  21 5  Magna  Charta  is  (igued  by  King  John  and  the  barons  of  England  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  it  is  granted  to  the  Irifh  by  Henry  III, 

J  2 1 7  The  faine  prince  grants  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  citizens,  in  fee  farm,  at  200  mark* 
per  annum. 

1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  barbarians,  under  GingisKhan,  emerge  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Afia,  conquer  the  greatest  part  of  that  continent,  and  in  2S  ycar» 
deftroy  upwards  of  14  millions  of  people. 

a«23  The  inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,   France,  and  Germany,  fti3 
thatched  with  ftraw. 

1252  Magnifying  glaffes  invented  by  Roger  Bacon. 

1253  The  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofed  by  Alonzo  King  of  Caftile. 
12^8  The  Tartais  take  Sajdad,  which  pu»  aa  cad  te  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Ach0| 
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J 263  Acho,  King  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  fail,  and  lands  20,000  men  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  but  moll  of  them  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  I1I». 

who  recovers  the  weftern  ifles^ 
5264  The  commons  of  England  have  a  place  in  parliament. 
1269  The  Hamburgh  compauy  incorporated  m  England. 
1273  The  empire  of  the  prefc-nt  Auftriau  family  bcgms  in  Germany, 
leito  Pulvis  fiilminans  and  gun  powder  invented  by  Rogtr  Bacon. 
1282  Lcwellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I,  who  unites  that 

principality  to  England, 
J  284  Edward  11,  born  at  Carnarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 

12^5  Alexander  III,  King  of  Scotland  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  by  twelve  can- 
didates, who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  King  of  England  i 

Which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  dclolatmg  war  between  the  two  nations.. 
Speflacles  invented  by  Alexander  Spina,  aSpanifh  monk. 
11293  There  is  a  regular  fucceflion  of  EnglilK  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  ltd 

of  Edward  I. 
3298  The  prefent  Turkifh  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 

Silver  hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,,  a  great  luxury.     Splinters  of  v^od  gcn». 

erally  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial, 
1299  Windmills  invented, 
J  300  About  this  time  the  mariner's  compafs  was  invented,  or  improved,  by  John  Gioia,. 

or  Goya,  a  Neapolitan.     The  flower  de  luce,  the  arms  of  the  duke  of   Anjoii, 

then  King  of  Naples,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  poii\t  of  the  needle,  in  compli- 
ment to  that  priace. 
igoj  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 

Intereit  of  money  in  England  at  45 /f  J*  cent, 
1308  The  Popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 
*3'4  ^^^  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II,  and  Robert  Bruce,  in  wWch  the 

Englifh  are  overthrown  with  prodigious  {laughter,  and  all  their  boafted  preten-; 

fions  of  fovereignty  are  utterly  diflipated. 
1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom. 
J  336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III,  may  prove  of  great 

benefit  to  us  and  our  fubjefts. 
1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  aftronomical  exaftnefs. 
1340  Gunpowder  firft  fuggefted  as  ufeful  for  warlike  purpofes  by  Swartz,   a  monk  of 

Cologne;  1346,  Edward  III,  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contributed  to 

gain  him  the  battle  of  CrelTy, 
Oil  painting  firft  made  ufc  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
*344  '^^^  ^^^  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  III, 
*349  '^^^  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III; 
1352  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe, 
J256  The  battle  of   Poiftiers,   in  which  King  John  of  France,   and  his  fons,  are  takea 

prifoncrs  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
»357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London, 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III. 
1362  The  law.  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Engl i 111,    as  a  favour  of 

Edward  III,  to  his  people. 
1386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  efiablifbed  in  London. 
J 388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl   of  Douglas;  on    this  ia 

founded  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace, 
Title  of  Baron  firft  given  by  Richard  II, 
J  390  Coarfe  cloth  firft  made  in  England  at  Kendal. 
3391  Cards  invented,  in  France  for  the  King's  amufement. 
1399  Weftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV. 
1402  Bajazet  defeated  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  power  of  theTurksalmoft  entirely  deftroyedi. 
1404  Hats  for  men  invented  at  Paris  by  a  Swils. 
i4iz  Denmark  united  with  the  crown  of  Norway. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V,  of  England. 
J  416  The  art  of  curing  herrings  invented  by  William  Boekel,  a  Dutchman  :  By  whicfa 

he  rendered  an  elTential  fejvice  to  his  country^ 
B;428  The  fiege  of  Orleans.     The  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans  appears,  and  gives  the  firft 

blow  to  the  Englifti  power  in  France,     5>he  is  afterwards  taken. prifoner,    and. 

bafely  put  to  death. 

1430  LaureflUiiS. 
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1430  Laurentius  of  Haerlem  invents  the  Art  of  Printing,  which  he  praftifed  with  ftpa» 
rate  wooden  types.  Guttenburgb  afterwards  invented  cut  metal  types.  Peter 
Schoeffer  invented  the  mode  of  catting  types  in  matrices.  But  the  moil  authentic 
accounts  aicribe  the  invention  of  Printing  to  Dr.  Fauft,  or  Fauftus,  in  1444. 

3446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  fea  broke  in  at  Dort,  and  drowned  100,000  people. 

*453  Conllantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  utterly  overthrows  the  Roman  cmpir«, 

1454  Otto  Guenck,  a  German,  invents  the  air  pump. 
Cape  Verd  Ifles  firlt  fefen. 
Duelling  appointed  m  certain  cafes  in  France,  in  ordtr  to  have  the  judgment  of  God. 

1460  tngravings  and  etdiings  in  copper  invented. 

3471  Decimal  arithmetic  invented,  and  the  ufe  of  tangCr-ts  in  trigonometry  introduced, 
by  Regiomontanus. 

1473  Greek  language  brought  into  France. 

4483  Richard  111,  King  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houies  of  York  and  Lancaller. 

3485  Great  numbers  carried  off  by  the  fweatiiig  licknefs. 

3486  Henry  ellabhfties  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  firft  ftanding  army. 
1489  Maps  and  lea  charts  hril  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 
1491   William  Grocyn  publickly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fub- 
dued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjetts  of  that  prince  on  certain  conditions  j 
but  are  cruelly  perlecuted  by  the  inquilitors. 
jlj^ft  AMERICA  difcovered  by  Columbus, 
3494.  Algebra  fivft  known  in  Europe. 
3497  The  Portuguefe  firlt  lail  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcovered  by  Americui  Vefpulius,  from  whom  the  continent  unjuftly 

takes  Its  name. 
North  America  difcovered  by  Cabot. 
3560  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles, 

Braiil  difcovered  by  Cabral, 
3503  Mines  uied  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  invented. 
3509  Gardening  iniroduced  into  England  from  the  Netiierlands,  from  whence  vegetables 

were  imported  hitherto. 
3512  Florida  difcovered. 
1513  The  bauie  of  Flowden,  in  which  James  IV,  of  Scotland,  is  killed,  with  the  flower 

of  his  nobiluy, 
3517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 

ifgypt  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
1518  Magellan,  in  the  lei  vice  of  Spam,  difcovers  the  flraits  which  bear  his  name,  makes 
the  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  but  is  killed  by  favages  in  the  Marianne  iflauds. 
Republick  of  Geneva  founded. 
1520  Henry  VII 1,  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  Popery,  receives  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith"  from  the  Pope. 
Chocolate  firft  brought  from  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards. 
1529  The  name  of  Proteltant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed   protefting  againft  the 

church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  m  Germany, 
3530  Copernicus  revives  the  Pythagorean  fyfteni  of  allronomy. 
J  J33  Currant  trees  brought  into  England  from  Zante. 
1537  Religious  houfes  diffolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
»539  The  hrftEngUIh  edition  of  the  Bible'authorifed,  the  prefent  tranflation  finifiicd  1611, 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  uled  m  (hips. 
1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king. 

Pins  firft  uled  in  England  ;  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 
3544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  onefhiUing  per  acre. 
*345  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 
3^46  Intereft  of  money  firft  eftabliified  in  England  by  law  at  ten  per  cent. 

Ann  Afcuc,  a  Proteftant,  cruelly  tortured  by  order  of  Henry  VIH,  who,  to  the  ut- 
ter difgrace  of  royalty,  put  his  own  hands  to  the  rack,  as  not  thinking  the  ex- 
ccutioner  fufficiently  expert.     She  endured  every  thing  with  patience,  and  wa$ 
afterwards  burnt. 
J  549  l.oids  lieutenants  of  counties  inftitutcd  in  England. 
1530  Cherries,  pears,  &c.  introduced  into  England. 

»t)i3  Circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  firft  publilhed  by  Michael  ServcOJS. 

1557  Groats 
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1557  Groats  and  half  groats  the  greateft  lilver  com  tn  England. 

1560  Siberia  was  about  this  time  difcovered,  under  the  reign  of  the  Czai  Ivan  Bafiliaes. 

J 563  Knives  firlt  made  in  England. 

The  39  articles  of  the  Englilh  faith  eftablifhcd. 
1*65  Botany  lev-ved  at  Thuringe  in  Germany. 

Potatoes  fipft  brought  to  Ireland  from  New  Spain. 

Henry  Lord  Darnly,  hirfband  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  blown  up  with  gUnpow. 
der  in  the  Provoll's  houfe  at  Edinburgh,  about  two  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  ii. 
1^69   Royal  Exchange,  of  London,  firft.  buUt. 

Circulation  of  the  blood  publiihed  by  Cifalpinus. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  driven  from  her  kingdom  by  the  rebellion  of  her  fub- 
jefts,  flies  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  proteftion,  by  whom  fhe  is  treacheroudy  im- 
pnfoned. 

1571  Printing  in  Irifh  charafters  firft  inftituted. 

1572  The  great  mafl'acre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 
J  57 3  Marby  hill  in  Hereford  removed  of  itfelf. 

1^78  Apricots  and  artichokes  introduced  into  England, 

1579  The  Dutch  fhake  off  the  Spanifli  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 
Englilh  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — eftablilhed  1600. 

Englifh  Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Diake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  Englifh 

circumnavigator. 
X581  J.  Ulher,  Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  bora  in  Dublin,  drew,Hp  104  articles  of  religion 

for  Ireland,  1615;  which  were  ellabiifhed,  1635. — Died,  1656. 
1^82   Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  5th  Odober  being  counted  15. 
1 183  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 
1587   Mary  Queenof  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Ehiabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonmeat. 

Duelling  introduced  into  England. 
J588  The  Spanifti  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englilh  Admirals, 

Henry  IV,  paffes  the  edi£l  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Proteftants. 

The  manufaftory  of  paper  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford. 
J  589  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England, 

Bombs  invented  at  Venlo.  -  ;     -~. 

1591  Trinrity  college,  Dublin,  founded, 
1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany, 

j6oo  Building  with  brick  introduced  into  England  by  the  earl  of  Arand«l,  moft  of  the 
houfes  in  London  being  hitherto  built   with  wood. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges, 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,    and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scot= 

land  (and  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fucceffor  ;  which  unites  both  kingdoms  un- 
der the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

J605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter. 

Kepler  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Nev^'tonian  iyftem  of  attraftion, 

1606^  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminiilered  in  England. 

i6c8  Galileo,  of  Florence,   firlt  dilcovers  the  faieliites   about  the  planet  Jupiter  by  the 
telefcope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland.— Quebec  fettled  by  the  French. 

1610  Henry  IV,  is  murdered  at  Pans  by  Ravilliac,  a  prieft, 
Virginia  and  Newfoundland  fettled  by  the  Englilh. 

Hudl'on's  Bay   difcovered  by  a    Captain  of  that   name,  who  is  left  by  his  men  to 
perilh  on  that  defo'.atc  coaft. 

161 1  Baronets  firft  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

J.614  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware, 

The  cullom  of  pov^dering  the    hair  took  its  rife  from   fome  ballad  fingers  at  St. 

German's  fair,  who  powdered   themfelves  to   look  the  more  ridiculous. 
New  York  and  New  Jerfey  fettled  by  the  Dutch. 

l6t8  New  Holland  difcovered  bv  the  Dutch. 

1619  Dr,  W,  Harvey,  an  Engliihnian,  fully  confirms  the  doftrine  of  the  circulation  of 

the  blood, 

1620  The  broad  filk  manufaftory  from  rawfilk  introduced  into  England. 
1623  New  Hampftiire  fettled  by  an  Englifh  colony, 

Plymouth  in  New  England  planted  by  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregation. 

1625  The  ifiand  of  Barbadoes,  the  liift  Enghlh  fcttlement  in  the  Weft  indies,  is  planted, 

i6a6  The  barometer  invented  by  TornccUii 

4627  Ths 
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1627  The  thermometer  invented  by   Drebellius. 

A  colony  of  Swedes  fettled  on  Delaware  river,  Pennfylvania. 

1630  Peruvian  baik.  firft  brought  to  France. 

1631  Newfpapers  firft  publiflied  at  Paris. 

1632  The  battle  ofLutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  th« 

Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1633  Maryland  fettled  by  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of  Roman  Catholics. 
J  635  Connefticut  and  Rhode  I  Hand  fettled. 

1638  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  MalFachufetts,  eftablifhed. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  ;  on  which  their  army  under  General 

Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcaftle,  being  encouraged  by  the   malecon- 

tents  m  England. 
The  malTacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  Englilb  Proteftants  were  killed, 
1642  Civil  war  begins  in  England. 

1646  Epifcopacy  abolifhed  in  England. 

Sympathetick  powder  made  known  by  Sir  Keneltn  Digby. 

1647  The  firft  Selenographick  maps  made  by  Hevelius. 
1649  Charles  I,  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  3.0,  aged  49. 
1652  The  firft  coffee  houfe  in  London, 

The  fpeaking  trumpet  invented  by  Kircher,  a  Jefuit, 

1654  Cromwell  affumes  the  Proteftorfhip. 

1655  The  Englifti,  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards, 

1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  m  the  Proteftorftiip  by  his  fon  Richard; 

1659  Transfufion  of  the  blood  firft  fuggefted  at  Oxford. 

}66o  King  Charles  II,  is  reftored    bv  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of 
twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 
Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark  being  oppreffed  by  the  Nobles,  furrender  their  privileges 
to  Fred.  Ill,  who  becomes  abfolute. 
1662  The  Royal  Society  eftablifhed  in  London  by  Charles  II, 

Pendulum  Clocks  invented  by  John  Fromentel,  a  Dutchman. 
Fire  engines  invented, 
1665  The  plague  rages  in  London.- 

i666  The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2,  and  continued  three  days,  in  which  were 
deftroyed  13,000  houfes  and  400  ftreets. 
Tea  firft  ufed  ia  England. 
Academy  of  fciences  eftablifhed  in  France, 
1667  The  peace   of  Breda,  which    confirms  to  the  Englifh  the  New  Netherlands,   now 
known  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jerfey. 

1669  §outh  Carolina  planted  by  an  Englifh  colony  under  Governor  Saylc. 

1670  The  Englifh  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  incorporated. 
J671   Academy  of  Architefture  eftablifhed  in  France. 

1672  Lewis  XIV,    overruns  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 
being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  theii  feitlemcnts   in  the;- 
Eaft  Indies, 
African  company  eftablifhed. 

^673  St.  Helena  taken  by  the  Englifh. 

1675  Coffee  houfes  fhut  up  by  proclamation,  as  cncouragers  of  fedition. 

1676  Repeating  clocks  and  watches  invented  by  Barlow. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed. 

1679  Darkncfs  at  London,  that  one  could  not  read  at  noon  day,  January  12. 
1683  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  continued  vifible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  9. 
j68i  William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  plantihg  Pennfylvania. 

Pennfylvania  fettled. 

1682  College  of  phyficians,  at  Edinburgh,  incorporated. 
Royal  academy  fftablilhed  at  Niimes. 

1683  India  ftock  loid  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  The  duke    of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II,   ralfes  a   rebellion,  but  is  dci 
featcd  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edift  of  Nantz  infamoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV,  and  the  Proteftants  cruelly 
perfecuted. 
1687  The  palace  of  Vcrfailles,  near  P*ris,  finifhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
i683  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  begin*,  Nov.  5,    King  James  retires  to  Franca, 
Dccembc;   3. 

1687  King 
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1689  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  ion  in  law  to  James  II,  are  proclaim- 

ed February  16. 
Vifcount  Dundee  ftands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,    but  is  killed   after  gaining  the 

battle  of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders  difpcife. 
The  land  tax  paffes  in  England. 
The  toleration  aft  paffes  in  ditto- 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  WilHam  againft  James,  in  Ireland. 
J691    The  war  in  Ireland  hnifhcd,  by  the  funender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

J692  The  Knglifh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  Admiral  Ruffel,  defeated  the  Frcncfe 

fleet  olf  La  Hogue. 
1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mufkets  firfl  ufed  by  the  French, 

The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  eleftorate. 

Bank  of  England  eflabliflicd  by  King  William, 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

Stamp  duties  inftituted  in  England. 
1695  Bank  of  Scotland  eftablilhed. 
1B96  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 
J697  Malt  tax  eftablifhed. 

jr699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony   at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 
Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  begins  his  reign, 

Yale  College  eftablifhed  at  Saybrook,Conne£licut — removed  to  New  Haven  1716. 

1701  PruHia  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
Cottonian  library  fettled  for  public  benefit. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpcl  in  foreign  parts  eftablifhed. 
1  702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  Ls  fucceeded  by  Queen  Ann,  daughter   to  Jamei 
II,  who,  with  the  Empeior  and  States  General,  renews  the  war  againft  France 
and  Spain. 
J  704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral  Rooke, 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  won  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies   againft  the 

French, 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England. 
PrufTian  blue  difcovered  at  Berlin. 

1 706  The  Treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  June  2i, 

1707  The  firft  Britifh  parliament. 

1,708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General  Stanhope, 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies, 
Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII,  at  Pultowa,    who  flies  t9 

Turkey. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intereft 

of  her  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  37 

years^^t  one  million  expenfe,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englifh  South  Sea  Company  began. 

1713  The  peace    of  Utrecht,  whereby    Newfoundland,   Nova  Scotia,    New  Britain,  and 

Hudfon's  Cay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ;  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty. 

1 7 1 4  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 
Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  in  England. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender.  The  aftion  of  Shcriffmuir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton,  both 
in  November,  when  the  rebels  difperfe. 

1716  Aurora  Borealis  firft  taken  notice  of  in  England — 1719  in  New  England. 

The  Pretender  married  to  the  Princefs  Sobiafki,  grand  daughter   to  John  Sobielkif 

late  Kineof  Poland. 
An  aft  pafted  for  feptennial  parliaments. 
1719  The  Miflilfippi  fchcme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe'sfilk  throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erefted  at  Derby;  takes 

up  one  eighth   of  a?  mile  ;  one  water  wheel  moves  the  reft  ;  and  in  24  hours  it 

works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 
The  South  Sea  fcheme  in  England  begun  April  7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of 

June,  and  quite  funk  about  September  29. 

J727  King 
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1727  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon, 

George  II. 
Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 
RufTia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablifhcd  as  an  empire. 

1728  North  Carolina  fettled  about  this  time. 

1729  Parliament  iat  at  the  Blue  coat  hof^tal,  Dublin,  where  an   attempt  was  made  to 

obtain  the  fupplies  for  21  years  ;  but  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  One. 

J 73 1   The  firft  peifon  executed  in  Britain  for  forgery. 

1 732  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  (terling. 
Several  public  fpirited  gentlemen  begin  tlie  fettlemcntof  Georgia,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

1736  Captain  Porteous,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  afmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 

'737  T^^  earth  proved  to  be  flatted  towards  the  poles. 

1738  Weftminiler  bridge,  conlifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  finiflied  in  1750,  at  the  ev« 
penfe  of  389.00CI.  defrayed  by  parliament, 

;739  Letters  of  marque  iffued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and   war  declared 
Oftober  23. 

1742  The  firft  (hip  with  Irifh  coals  arrived  at  Dublin  from  Newry. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifli  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 

Hungary. 

1744  V/ar  declared  againfl  France. 

Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
*745  "^^^  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,   and  the  Pretender's  army   defeated  by   the 
^'  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  erefted. 

Eleftric  (hock  difcovered. 

Lima  and  Callao  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the 

war  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  built. 

1749  "^^^  intereft  of  the  Britifh  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 
Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

Dublin  Society  incorporated  by  charter. 

1751  Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ;  the  third  of  September  being  count- 

ed the  fourteenth. 
Identity  of  ele£lric  fire  and  lightning  difcovered  by  Dr.  Franklin,   who  thereupou 
invented  a  method  of  fecuring  buildings  from  thunder  florms. 

1753  The  Britifh  Miifeum  erefted  at  Montague  houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Commerce,  inifituted  in  London. 
17_5^  I.ifbon  deftroyed  bvan  earthquake. 

17^6  One  hundred  and  forty  fix   linglifhmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  i»3  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  Society  eflablifhed  at  London. 
17,59  General  Wolfe  is  killed  ;n  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englifh. 
1760  Black  Friars  bridge,  condfting  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  fintfhed  1770,  at  the  expenfc 
of  152,8401.  to  be  difchaiged  by  a  toll,     George  II  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
George  III. 

1762  War  declared  againfl  Spain. 

Peter  III,  Emperor  of  RufTia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 
American  phUofophical  fociety  cftabUlhed  in  Philadelphia. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between   Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 

concluded  at  Paris,  February  to,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  extenfive 
provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North 
America  ;  alfo  the  Iflands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in 
the  Weft  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  ic,oool.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  his  difcovery  of  the  longi- 

tude by  his  time  piece. 

1765  George  Ill's  royal  charter  pafTed  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artifts. 

The  famous    ftamp    aft   pafled   in    the  Britifh    Parliament    March  22,    Repealed 

March  18,   1766. 
Grand  canal  adjoining  the  city  bafon,  Dublin,  begun  ;  completed  to  Monaftercven 

in  i786« 

1766  A  great 
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1766  A  great  fp6tpa(ted  the  fun's  centre.  ^ 

Gibraltar  almoft  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablilhed  iii  London, 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  Airiballador,  and  ^declare  war  a^ainft  that  empire. 
Duration  of  Irifh  pailianiehts  limited  to  eight  years. 

1769  F.lcftricity  of  the  aurora  horealis  iiifcoveted  by  \V'ideburg  at  Jena. 
J770  MalTacre  at  Botlon,  March  5. 

1771    Dr.  Soiander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  Majefty's  (hip  the  Endeavour,  Lieutenant  Cook, 
return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveralimportauLilifco'jenes. 
i?72  The  King  of  Sweden  changes  the  conftitution  of  that  kingdom. 
A  dreadful  fire  at  Antigua. 

Twelve  hundred  and  forty  people  killed  in  the  ifland  of  Java  by  an  elc£lrified  cloud. 
A  revolution  iri  D^^nmark. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  King  of.PrufTia,  ftrir?  the 
King  of  Poland  of  great  "part  o!  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  them- 
-  felves,  in  violation  of  the  mod  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Capt.   Phipps  is  fent  to  explore  the  North  Pole  ;  but  having  made  eighty  one  de- 

grees, is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  returns. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions,   and  fupprcffed  by  his  bull. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  havin_^,  by  conquell  or  treaty,  acquired  the  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants, great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  which, 
■    ••    the  Britifh  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofe 
the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  arc  every  where  uiifuccefsful. 

Tea,  340  chells,  deftroyed  at  Boftoh.  

1774  Peace  proclaimed  betweeo  the  RufTians  and  Turks. 

The  Biitifh  parliament  haying  paffed  an  aft,   laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 

"      pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonies,  confidering  this  as  a 

grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament  to  tax  them. 
'  Bolfon  Port  Bill  pii^e'i  March  25. 
Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,   as  the  firft  gen- 
■  .    eral  corigrefs,  0£tober  2(3. 
-  t'irft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November. 

1775  Ap"^'!  '9-     The  firft  action  happens  m  America  between  the  Britifh  troops  and  the 

Americans  at  Lexington. 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  taken  by  Colonels  Allen  and  Eafton, 
A  drfcadful  fire  iri  Grenada  ;  lofs computed  at  500,000!. 
Paper  money  iffued  by  Congrefs. 
June  17,  A  bloody  aclion  at  Bunker's  Hill  between  the  Eritilh  troops  and  the  A- 

Inericans,  in  which  the  brave  General  Warren  was  flain. 
Chirleftown  burnt.  ,  , 

Battle  of  Quebec,  where  fell  the  brave  Montgomery,  December  31ft. 

1776  March  t  7,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops.  :  i  .  ; 
An  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lieu-  ' 

tenant  General  Clinton,  upon  Charlefton  in  South  Carolina, 
Order  for  calling  in  all  the  light  gold,  and  ordering  it  for  the  future  to  pafs  only 

by  weight. 
Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  States,  July  4. 
The  Americans  retreat  from  Long  Ifland,  in  Auguft,  after  a  bloody  battle,  and  the 

city  of  New  York  i.s  afterwards  taken  pofrefTion  of  by  the  King's  troops. 
December  25,  General  Waftiington  takes  900  of  the  Heflians  priioners  at  Trenton. 
Torture  aboliflied  in  Poland. 
Battle  of  Bi /udywine.  . 

1777  Ci?neral  Howe  takes  poffeftlon  of  Philadelphia,  September. 

Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrcnder  his  army,  confiiling  of  57/, a 

men  to  the  American  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Oftobcr  17. 
X778  A  treaty  of   alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French   King  and  the  thirteerr 

United  American  States,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  the 

Court  of  France,  February  6.  ,.  -7  , 

The  lem'ains  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  pvblick  e.xpenfe  in  Weftmin- 

Ifer  Abbey,   June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 
The  Earl  of  Carlifle,  Williaria  Eden,  Efq;   and  George  Johnftone,  Efq;  arrived  at 

Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as comniiflionsrs  for  relloring  peace  between 

Gieat  Britain  and- America. 

2<i  »77» 
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1778  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops,  June  18, 

Battle  at  Monmouth. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifti  comraifljoners, 

Dominica  taken  by  the  french,  September  7, 

Pondicheiry  furrenders  10  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oftobei  17. 

St.  Lucia  taken  by  the  French,  December  28, 
»^79  St.  Vincent  taken  by  the  French. 

Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

Battle  at  Stony  Point,  July  15. 

Oftobcr  12.  iioih  Houfes  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  addrefs  the  King  for  a  free  trade. 
J 780  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  abolilhcd  in  France. 

The  inquifition  abolilhcd  in  the  Duke  of  Modcna's  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty  two  fail  of  Spanifh  fhips,  Jan.  8. 

The  Admiral  alfo  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  corrimand  of  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  fhips  of  the  line,  one  more  driven  on 
fhore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  aftions  between  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charleflon,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Penfacola,  and  the  v.hole  province  of  Wefl  Florida,  furjender  to  the  arms  of  the 
King  of  Spain;  May  g. 

The  Protefiant  Affociaiion,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  IJoufe  of  Com- 
mons with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  aft  palled  in  lavour  of  the  Catholics. 

That  event  followed  by  the  mofl.  daring  riots  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Southwark, 
for  feveral  lucccffive  days,  in  which  fome  Poplflr  chapels  are  deifroyed,  together 
with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  feveral  private  houfes, 
&c.  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fupprefTcd  by  the  interpontion  of  the 
military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tritdand  executed  for  felony. 

Five  Englifh  EaU  Indiamcn,  and  fifty  Englifh  rrierchant  fhips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Fratice  and  Spain,  Auguft  8. 

Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  viftory  over  General  GateS|  near  Camden,  in  South  Car- 
olina, Auguft  J  6. 

Arnold,  the  infamous  traitor,  deferts  the  fervice  of  his  coijntry,  efcapcs  to  New 
York,  and  is  made  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Briiifh  Service,  September  24. — 
Burns  New  London. 

M<i}or  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Britifh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  s(t  Tappan,  in 
theSiate  of  New  York,  Oftober  2. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treafon,  Oftober  4. 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  by  ■which  great  devaflation  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  iflands,  Cflober  3,  and  jo. 

A  declaration  of  hoftilitits  publiflied  againft  Holland,  December  20. 

Firft  Irifb  State  Lottery  drawn. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inftitutcd  in  Maffachufetts. 
1781  The  Dutch  i(l.ind  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan, 
February  3.      Retaken  by  the  French,   November  27. 

I'he  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifh  Squadron  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Pai  ker,  and  a  Dutch  Squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zout- 
man,  off  the  Dpgger  Bank,  Auguft  5. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  2000  light  infantry,  performs  important 
fervices  in  Virginia. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  with  the  Eritilh  army  under  his  command,  furrendercd  prifoners 
of  war  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  ^i  General  Walh- 
ington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  Ott.  ig,  whicH  de- 
cided the  contcil  in  favour  of  America. 

Continental  paper  money  ceafed  to  circulate. 
3782  Trincomale,  on  theilland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  it. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  Kipg  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  V^eft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 

Montferrat  taken  by  th4. French,  Feb.  22. 

ThcBritifti  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefs  the  King  againft  any  farther  profecution  of 
offcnfive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4  ;  and  refolvc,  that  the 
Houfe  would  c^nfider  all  ihofe  as  encniits  to  his  Majcfty  and  this  country,  who 

■J 
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1  766  A  great  fpot  paffed  the  fun's  centre, 

Gibraltar  almoll  deilroyed  by  a  Aoiin. 
J768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turk^  iinprifon  the  Ruffian  AmbafTador,  and  declare  war  fi'mh  that  emplic. 

Duration  of  Irifh  parliaments  limited  to  eight  years, 
I  769  Eleftricity  of  the  aurora  borealis  difcovered  by  Widcburg  at  Jena. 

1770  MalFacre  at  Bolton,  March  5. 

1771  Dr.  Soiander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  Majefty's  (hi p  the  Endeavour,  Lieutenant  Cook, 

return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  im;jortantdifcoveries. 

1772  The  Kin<5  of  Sweden  chan^jes  the  conflitution  of  that  kingdom. 
A  dreadful  fire  at  Antigua. 

Twelve  hundred  and  forty  people  killed  in  the  ifland  of  Java  by  an  cleftrified  cloud. 

A  revolution  in  Dcnmaik. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the. King  of  Prufiia,  ftrip  the 
King  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  h'.s  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  them- 
felves,  in  violation  of  the  moft  folcmn  treaties. 
1 573  Capt.   Phipps  is  fcnt  to  explore  the  North  Pole  ;  but  having  made  eighty  one  de- 
grees,is  in  danger  of  being  locked  up  by  the  ice,  returns. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions,   and  fupprelTed  by  his  bull. 

The  Engliih  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by  conqueft  or  treaty,  acquired  the  ex- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ori.\a,  and  iJahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants, great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  whicli 
the  Britifh  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofc 
the  iilands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfuccefsful. 

Tea,  340  chefts,  deftroyed  at  Bofton. 
t774   Peace  proclaimed  betweeo  the  Ruffians  and  Turks. 

The  Britilh  parliameiit  having  paffed  an  aft,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonies,  confidering  this  as  a 
grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britifti  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Bofton  Port  Bill  paffed  March  25. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firft  gen- 
eral congrefs,  Oftober  26. 

Firft  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November. 
*575  April  19.     The  firft  aftion  happens  in  America  between  the  Britifh  troops  aad  the 
Americans  at  Lexington. 

Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  taken  by  Colonels  Allen  and  Eafton, 

A  dreadful  fire  in  Grenada  ;  lofs  computed  at  500,000!. 

Paper  money  iffued  by  Congrefs. 

June  17,  A  bloody  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill  between  the  Britifli  troops  and  the  A-» 
mericans,  in  which  the  brave  General  Warren  was  flain. 

Charleftown  burnt. 

Battle  of  Quebec,  where  fell  the  brave  Montgomery,  December  3ilL 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  King'stroops. 

An  unluccefsful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lieu- 
tenant General  Clinton,  upon  Charlefton  in  South  Carolina. 

Order  for  calling  in  all  the  light  gold,  and  ordering  it  for  the  future  to  pafs  only 
by  weight. 

Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  States,  July  4, 

The  Americans  retreat  from  Long  Ifland,  in  Auguft,  after  a  bloody  battle,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  is  afterwards  taken  poffeffion  of  by  the  King's  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafhington  takes  goo  of  the  Heffians  prifoners  at  Trcntoo. 

Torture  abollfhed  in  Poland. 

Battle  of  Brandywine. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poffeffion  of  Philadelphia,  September. 

Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army,  confifting  of  5752 
men  to  the  American  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Oftober  17.  •!.  j 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  King  and  the  thirteet? 

United  American  States,  in   which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  th<; 

Court  of  France,  February  6. 
The  lemains  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  publick  eXpenfe  in  Weflmin* 

fter  Abbey,  June  9,  in  conlequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 
The  Earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  Efq;   and  George  Johnftonc,  Efq;  arrived  at 

Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  ascomBiilJi9nerjS  t'vi  ccftonng  peace  between 

Qtcvli  Britain  and  America- 
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4^78  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops,  June  18. 
Battle  at  Monmouth. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Brilifh  commifTioners. 
Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  September  7. 

Pondicherry  furreiiders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oftobei  17. 
St.  Lucia  taken  by  the  French,  Dccerhber  28. 

1779  St.  Vincent  taken  by  the  French. 
Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3., 
Battle  at  Stony  Point,  July  15. 

Otiobcr  J  2.   Both  Houles  of  the  Irifh  Parliamen*addrefs  the   King  for  a  free  trade* 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  juftice  aboHlTied  in  France. 

The  inquiliiion  abolilhed  in  the  Duke  of  Modena's  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twehty  two  fail  of  Spatiiih  (liips,  Jan.  8. 

The  Admiral  alio  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  fhips  of  the  line,  one  more  driven  oii 
iliore,  ^nd  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  aftions  between  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

ChaileRon,  South  Carolma,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Mdy  4. 

•Penfacola,   a:id  the  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  May  9. 
-■'      The  i'roteitant  AlTociation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
i  I  irv  iirions  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  aft  palled  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Southwark, 
for  feveral  fuccelGve  days,  in  which  fome  Popifh  chapels  are  dcilroyed,  together 
■with  the  prifons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  feveral  private  houfes, 
&c.  Thefe  alarming  riots  are  at  length  fupprelfcd  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
military,  and  many  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

TivcEnglifli  Eaft  Indiamcn,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fhips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indie*,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Auguft  8. 

Zarl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  viftory  over  General  Gates,  near  Camden,  in  South  Car- 
olina, Aujjufl  16. 

Arnold,  the  infamous  traitor,  deferts  the  fervice  of  his  country,  efcapes  to  New- 
York,  and  is  made  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Britifh  Service,  September  24. — 
Burns  New  London. 

Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Britifli  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  Oftober  2. 

The  Hen.  J-lenrv  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
trezfon,  Oftober  4. 

Dreadful    hurricanes  in  the  Weft   Indies,  by   which  great  devaftation  is   made  in 
■  j.a»naica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  iflands,  Oftober  3,  and  10. 

A  declaration  of  hoftilities  publiflied  againll  Holland,  December  20. 

Firft  Iriflr  State  Lottery  drawn. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inftituted  in  MafTachufetts. 
I'-Si   The  Dutch  ifland  of  St.  Euftatia  taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughanj 
-i     --    February  3.      Retaken  by  the  French,   November  27. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 
^        A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englifh  Squadron  under  the  commatid  of 
Admiral   Parker,  and  a  Dutch  Squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zout- 
man,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  Auguft  5. 

The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  2000  light  infantry,  performs  important 
I'ervices  in  Virginia. 

Earl  Cornwallis,  wiih  the  Britifli  army  under  his  command,   furrendered  prifoners 
of  war  to  the  Ameiican  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Walh- 
ino-ion  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Yoiktown,  in  Virginia,  Ott.  ig,  which   de- 
cided the  conteft  in  favour  of  America. 
•  "     Continental  paper  money  ccafed  to  circulate, 
1782  Trincomalc,on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  11. 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  ifland  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14, 

Montferrat  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

The  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefs  the  King  againft  any  farther  piofecution  of 
offenfivc  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4  ;  and  relolve,  that  the 
Houfe  would  conljdci;  all  ihofc  as  enemies  to  his  Majtfty  and  this  country-,  who 

(hould 
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Ihould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  profecution  of  offenfise  war 
oil  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  viftory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Graffe,  whom  he   takrs  prifoner,   near  Dominica,    in  the  Weft  Indies. 

April  1 6.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  dderied  its  independence  and  conltitutional  rights. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  aft  of  George  I,  relative  to  the  Icgiflatioii  of 
Ireland,  received  the  royal  afTcnt,  June  20. 

The  firft  great  Dungannon  mectiugof  Delegates  from  the  IrilhUlfter  Volunteers,  held 
February  1  5. 

The  French  took,  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  Auguft  24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  September  1,3. 

Treaty  concluded  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Oftober  8. 

Provifional  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifh  and  American 
commilTioners,  by  which  the  United  American  colonies  are  acknowledged  by 
his  Britannic  Majefty  to  be  free,  fovereign  and  independent  ftates,  November  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of   peace   between  his   Britannic   Majefty    and   the    Kings  of 

France  and  Spain,  figncd  at  Verfailles,  Jan,  20. 
Three  earthquakes  at  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,   dcftroying  a   great  number  of 

towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb.  5,  7,  and  28th. 
Armiftice  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 
Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 

and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 
The  fire  balloon  invented  by   M.    Montgolfier   of  Lyons  ;  from   which   difcovery 

MefTrs.  Charles  and  Robert  of  Paris  taking  the  hint,  conlhuft  inflammable  gas,  or 

the  air  balloon. 
Courts  of  juftice  in  England  and  Ireland  feparated  by  a  Britifh  aft  of  Parliament. 
Thre  bank  of  Ireland,  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  Parliament,  opened  25th  June. 
A  convention  of  reprefentatives  from  all  the   Volunteer  Corps  of  Ireland  held  in 

the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  for  promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  loth  N'ov. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  King  with  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  difmiffing  th» 

coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  16. 
The  Great  Seal  ftolen  from  the   Lord  Chancellor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond  ftrcet, 

March  24. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
Mr.  Lunardi   afcended  in  an  air  balloon  from  the  Artillery  ground,    Moorfields  ; 

the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  September  15. 

1785  A  Congrefs  of  Reprefentatives  from   the  Counties  of  Ireland  held  in  Dublin,    for 

promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  January  20. 

1786  Commlffioners  from  feveral  of  tke  United   States  aftembled  at   Antiapolis,   Mary- 

land, to  confuk  what  raeafures  fhould  be  taken  to  unite  the  States  in  feme  gener- 
al and  efficient  fyllem. 

Infurreftion  in  Maffachufetts. 

Charles  River  Bridge  completed,  connefting  Bofton  and  Charleftown,  at  the  e.\- 
penfe  of  15,000!. 

The  King  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufc  of  torture  in  his  kingdom. 

1787  The  articles  of  Confederation,  originally  entered  into  by  the  L'nited  States,  being 

found  effentially  defeftive,  a  general  Convention  of  Delegates  from  all  the  States, 
except  Rhode  Ifland,  was  heid  at  Philadelphia,  this  fummer,  with  General 
Waftiington  at  their  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  a  general  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  United  States.  And  after  four  months  deliberation,  fixed  on  our 
prefent  excellent  conllitution,  which  has  fince  been  ratified  by  all  the  States. 

1788  George  Wafhington  was  uiianimoufly  elefted    Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and 

John  Adams,  Vice  Prefident. 

1789  Congrefs  met  at  New  York  for  the  firft  time  under  the  new  Conftitution,  March  4. 
April  30.  George  Waftiington  was,  in  due  form,   publickiy  invefted  with  the  of- 
fice of  Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

July  14.   Revolution  in  France — capture  of  the  Baftile, 

1790  Grand  French  Confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  ' 

1791  Seven  iflands  difcovered  in  the  South  Pacific   Ocean,   between  the  Marquefas  and 

the  Equator,  by  Capt.  Jofcph  Ingraham,  of  Bofton. 
Firft  Folio  and  royal  Quarto  Bibles  printed  in  America,  at  Worcefter,  Maffachu- 
fetts— Small  Quarto,  at  Trenton,  Newjerley. 
179^  A  bridge  wai  built,  over  Merrimack  iUver  between  Newbury  and  Salifbury. 

Auguft. 
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1792  Auguft.  The  Marquis  la  Fayette,  General  of  the  armies  of  France,  who  was  the 
friend,  and  had  ferved  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  was  a  promoter  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  new  Conftitution  of  his  country, 
accufcd  of  treafon,  and  a  price  being  fet  on  his  head,  he  quitted  the  army,  and 
kingdom  of  France,  with  12  officers  of  rank  ;  who  were  all  taken  prifoners  by 
the  Pruflians,  and  the  Marquis  is  now  in  clofe  confinement  in  the  caftle  of  Mag- 
deburg, once  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Trenck. 

'793  January.  Trial  of  Louis  i6th,  King  of  France,  commenced  ;  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  confifting  of  745  members,  of  whom,  25  being  abfent,  and  the  opinions  of 
thole  prefent,  taken,  it  was  decreed  by  480  (forming  a  majority)  that  the  execu- 
tion fhould  take  place,  without  an  appeal  nominal  to  the  people — the  remaining 

number   voted   for    punifhment  under  various   reftriftions Agreeably  to  the 

voice  of  the  majority,  he  was  beheaded  the  21ft  January. 
February  5,  Declaration  of  War,  againft  the  Combined  Powers  of  Great  Britain, 

Holland,  &c.  iffued  by  the  National  Affembly  of  France. 
April.  The  Prefident  of  the  United  States,   iffued  his    Proclamation,    for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  enjoining  an  impartial  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  obferving  a  fl.ri£l  neutrality. 


MEN   OF    LEARNING   and    GENIUS. 

N.  B.    By  the  Dates  is  implied  the  Time  when  the  Writers  died ;  but  zuhen  that  Period  happens 
•  ,  •:  nut  to  be  known,  the  Age  in  which  they  Jlcurijied  isjignifed  by  fl. 


Bef.  Chrill.  Be 

S07    TTOMF.R,  the   firft   profane  writer 
Xi  and  Greek  poet,  flounlhcd. 
Hefiod,    the  Greek  poet,   fuppofed    to 
have  lived  near  the  time  of  Homer. 
884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  Lyric  poeteis,  fl. 
558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
556  ./Jifop,  the  fiifl.  Greek  fabuliil. 
548  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  aftronomer  and 

geographer. 
497   Pytliagoras,  fovinderof  the  Pythagore- 
an philofophy  in  Greece. 
478  Confucius,   the  Chincfe  Philofopher. 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet. 
456   ^.fchylus,  the  firll  Greek  tragic  poet. 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet. 
413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  firft  writer 

of  profane  hifiory. 
407  Ariftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet. 
406  Sophocles,  ditto. 

400  Socrates,    the  founder  of  moral  Philo- 
fophy in  Greece, 
ggt   Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian. 
361    Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 
359  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiftoriau. 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  dif- 

ciple  of  Socrates. 
336  Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator. 
532  AriftotJc,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and 

difciplc  of  Plato. 
313  Deinofthenes,     the    Athenian    orator 

poifoned  himfelf. 
288  Theophraftus,  the  Greek  philofopher, 

and  fcholar  of  Ariftotlc. 
G85  Theocritus,,  firftGretk  paftoralpoct,  fi. 
•J77  Euclid,  of  Alexandiia,  in  Egypt,   the 
mathematician,  11. 


f.Chrift. 

270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the   Epicurean 

philofophy  in  Greece. 
268  Berofus,   tjie  Chaldean  hiftorian. 
264  Zeno,  founder  of  the  floic  philofophy 

in  Greece. 
244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet. 
179  Ennius,  the  Roman  poet. 
]  59  Terence,of  Carthage, Latin  comic  poet. 
155  Diogenes,    of  Babylon,   ftoic  philofo. 
124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorian. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet. 
44  Julius  Casfar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and 
commentator,  killed. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  uni- 

verfal  hillorian,  fl. 
Vltruvius,  the  Roman  architcft,  fl. 
43  Cicero*  the  Rom?n  orator  and  philof- 
opher, put  to  death. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Roman  biographer,fl, 
34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
30  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  Roman 

hiftorian,  fl. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 
\  1   Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius,  Ro- 
man poets. 
8  Horace,  Roman  lyric  and  fatiric  poet. 
Aft.  Chrift. 
17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet. 

20  Celfus,  the  Rom.  philofo.  and  phyfi.  fl, 
25  Strabo.  the  Greek  geographer. 
33  Phidrus,  the  Roman  fabulift. 
45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl, 
62   Perfius,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet, 
64  §uintus  Curtius,  a  Roman,  hiftorian  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  fi, 

Seneca, 
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Aft  Chtift.  ,      r       ,  r''   ■  c     a-     r 

fhotlld  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempi,  the  further  profecution  of  offenuvc  war 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  puipofe  of  reduc.rg  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  viftory  over  the  French  fleet  under  tf»e  command  of 
Count  de  GraiTc,  -whom  he   takes  prifoner,  near  Dominica,    in  the  Weft  Indies. 

April  t6.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  alterted  its  independence  and  conftitutional  rights. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  afl;  of  George  I,  relative  to  the  legiflation  of 
Ireland,  received  the  royal  affent,  June  20. 

The  firfl  great  Dungannon  meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Irifh  Ulfter  Volunteers,  held 
February  15. 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fettlements  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  Auguft  24, 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  September  13. 

Treaty  concluded  between  the  republic  ol  Holland  and  the  United  Statci  of  Amer- 
ica, Oftober  8. 

Provifional  articles  of  peace  figned  at  Paris  between  the  Britifh  and  American 
commiffioners,  by  which  the  United  American  colonies  are  acknowledged  by 
his  Britannic  Majefty  to  be  free,  fovcicign  and  independent  ftatcs,  November  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of   peace   between   his   Britannic  Majefly    and   the   Kings  of 

France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 
Three  earthquakes  at  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroying  a  great  number  of 

towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb.  5,  7,  and  28th. 
Armiftice  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10.  _    : 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 

and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 
The  fire  balloon  invented  by   M.    Montgolfier   of  Lyons  ;  from   which   difcovery 

Meffrs.  Charles  and  Robert  of  Paris  taking  the  hint,  conftruft  inflammable  gas,  or 

the  air  balloon. 
Courts  of  juftice  in  England  and  Ireland  fcparated  by  a  Britiflr  aft  of  Parliament. 
The  bank  of  Ireland,  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  Parliament,  opened  25th  June. 
A  convention  of  reprefentatives  from   all  the   Volunteer  Corps   of  Ireland  held  ifli 

the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  for  promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  loth  Nov. 

1784  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  King  with  an  addiefs  of  thanks  for  difmiffing  th* 

coalition  minifliy,  Jan.  16. 
The  Great  Seal  flolen  from  the   Lord  Chancellor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond  flreet, 

March  24. 
The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
Mr.  Lunardi   afcended  in  an  air  balloon  from  the  Artillery  ground,    Moorfields  ; 

the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  September  15. 

1785  A  Congrefs  of  Reprefentatives  from   the  Counties  of  Ireland  held  in  Dublin,   for 

promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  January  20. 

1786  CommifTioners  from  feveral  of  the  United    States  aflembled  at   Annapolis,    Mary- 

land, to  confult  what  meafures  ftiould  be  taken  to  unite  the  States  in  fomc  gener- 
al and  efficient  fyftem. 

Infurrcftion  in  Maffachufetts. 

Charles  River  Bridge  completed,  connefting  Boflon  and  Charleftown,  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  1  5, cool . 

The  King  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufc  of  torture  in  liis  kingdom. 

1787  The  articles  of  Confederation,  originilly  entered   into  Hy  the  United  States,  being 

found  effentially  defeftive,  a  general  Convention  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Statcf , 
except  Rhode  Ifland,  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  lh;s  fummer,  with  General 
Walhinglon  at  their  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  a  general  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  United  States.  And  after  four  months  deliberation,  fixed  on  our 
prefent  excellent  conftitution,  which  has  fince  been  ratified  by  all  the  States. 

1788  George  Wa (Kington  was  unanimoufly  elefted    Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and 

John  Adams,  Vice  Prefident. 

1789  Congrefs  met  at  New  York  for  the  firft  time  under  the  new  Conftitution,  March  4. 
April  30.   George  Waftiington  was,  in  due  form,   publickly  invefted  with  the  of- 
fice of  Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

July  14.  Revolution  in  France — capture  of  the  Baftilc. 

1790  Grand  French  Confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

1791  Seven  iftands  difcovered  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,    between  the  Marquefas  and 

the  Equator,  bv  Capt.  Jofeph  Ingraham,  of  Bollon. 
Firft  Folio  and  royal  Quarto  Bibles  printed  in  America,  at  Worcefter,  Maffachu- 
fetts—Small  Quarto,  at  Trenton,  Newjerfcy. 

1792  A  bridge  was  built  over  Merrimack  River  between  Newbury  and  Salifbury. 

'  **  Auguft, 
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179?  Auguft.  The  Marquis  la  Fayette,  General  of  the  armies  of  France,  who  was  the 
friend,  and  had  fcrved  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  was  a  promoter  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  new  Conftilution  of  his  country, 
accLifcd  of  treafon,  and  a  price  being  fet  on  his  head,  he  quitted  the  army,  and' 
kingdom  of  France,  with  12  officers  of  rank  ;  who  were  all  taken  prifoners  by 
the  Pruffians,  and  the  Marquis  is  no%v  in  clofe  confinement  in  the  cattle  of  Mag- 
deburg, once  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Trenck. 

I793  January.  Trial  of  Loiiis  1 6th,  Kin;;  of  France,  commenced  ;  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  confifiing  of  745  members,  of  whom,  25  being  abient,  and  the  opinions  of 
thofe  pi  cfenr,  taken,  it  was  decreed  by  480  (forming  a  majority)  that  the  execu- 
tion fliould  take  place,  without  an  appeal  nominal  to  the  people — the  remaining 

numbei    voted   for    punifhment  under  various    reftriftions Agreeably  to  the 

voice  of  the  niajority,  he  was  beheaded  the  2ifl  January. 

^-  February  5.  Declaration  of  War,  againfk  the  Combined  Powers  of   Great  Britain, 

Hollanr",  &c.  iflued  by  the  National  Affen-.bly  of  France. 
April.  Tr-e  Prefident  of  the  United  States,   ififued  his    Proclamation,    for  the  p'lr- 
pofes  of  enioining  an  impartial  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  towards 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  obferving  a  ftrict  neutrality. 


MEN   OF    LEARNING   and    GENIUS, 

N..  B.    B^  tht  Dates  is   itvphed  the  Tune  zihcn  the  IVriters  died ;  hut  when  that  Period  happens 
,i'.,.ir,';  V''-^''    notto  be  known,  the  Age  in  rukich  they  ficurijhed is ftantjied  b)  fl. 


Bef.  Cbrifl.  E« 

907    y  TOMER.,   the    firft   profane  writer 
XX   and  CJrcck  poet,  Courifned. 
He'iod,   the  Greek  poet,  fuppdCed    to 
have  lived  near  the  time  of  Homer. 
884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
600  Sappho,  the^Greck  Lyric  poetefs,  fl. 
^58  Solon,  lawgiver  ot  Athens. 
^56   .-Flop,  the  firft  Greek  fabulift. 
548  Thales,  the  firit  Greek  aftrouomer  and 

geographer. 
497   Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Fythagore- 
:    '       an  philolophy  in  Greece. 
478  Confucius,   the  Chinefe  Philofopher. 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet; 
456   ^tfchylus,  the  firft  Greek  tragic  poet. 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet. 
4-13  Herodotus,   of  Greece,  the  firft  writer 

of  profane  hiftory, 
407   At  iftophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet. 
406  Sophocles,  ditto. 
400  Socrates,    the  founder  of  moral  Philo- 
~  "     '  fophy  in  Greece. 
;^qi   Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian. 
361    Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician. 

Democrilus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 
35Q  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiftorian. 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and  dif- 

ciple  of  Socrates. 
336  Ifocratcs,  the  Greek  orator. 
332  Arilloile.  the  Greek  philofopher,  and 

difciple  of  Plato. 
313  Demofthenes,     the    Athenian    orator 

poifoned  himfelf. 
288  Theophvciihis,  the  Greek  philofopher, 
'-  and  (cholar  of  Anftotle. 

285  Tluocrilus.,  firft, Greek  pailoral poet,  fl. 
377  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,   the 
mathematician,  fl. 


f.Chrift. 

270  Epicurus,   founder  of  the    Epicurean 

philofophy  in  Greece. 
2^8  Rerofus,   the  Chaldean  hiftorian. 
264  Zcno,  founder  of  the  iloic  philofophy 

in  Greece. 
244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
2c8  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet. 
179  Ennius,  the  Roman  poet. 
1  59  Terence, of  Carthage, Latin  comic  poet. 
155  Diogenes,    of  Babvdjn,    ftolc  philofo. 
124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorian. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet, 
44  Julius  Csefar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and, 
commentator,  killed. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  uni- 

verfal  hiftorian,  fL 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architefl,  fl. 
43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philof- 
opher, put  to  death. 
Cornelius  Nepns,  Roman  biographer,fl, 
34  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
30  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  the  Roman 

hiftorian,  fl. 
19  \''irgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet, 
1 1   Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Ro- 
man poets. 
8  Horace,  Roman  lyric  and  fatiric  poet. 
Aft.  Chnrt. 
17   Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet. 

20  Celfus,  the  Rom.  philofo.  and  phyfi.  fl, 
£5  Stiabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33    Phzedriis,  the  Roman  fabulift. 
45   Paterculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 
62    Pcrfius,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet. 
64  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman,  hiftorian  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  (1. 

Seacca, 
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Aft.  Chrlfl. 

;<r4  Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and 

tragic  poet,  put  to  death. 
65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto. 
79  Pliny   the  elder,   the  Roman  natural 

hiftorian. 
"93  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiftorian. 
94  Eoiftetusjthe  Greek  ftoicphi]ofopher,fl, 
q5  Quintilian,Romanoratorand  advocate. 
<^6  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 
y8  Lucius  Florus,  of   Spain,    the  Roman 

hiftorian,  fl. 
.99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
104  Martial  of  Spain,  epigrammatic  poet. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

1 16  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters, 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
119  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer, 
128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet. 
140  Ptolemy,  the    Egyptian  geographer, 

mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fl. 

150,  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

i6i   Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  phi- 
lofopher, fl. 

167   Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Chrift- 
ian  author  after  the  Apoftles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  phi lologer. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  Em- 
peror and  philofopher. 

193  Galen,    the  Greek  philofopher  and 
phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  Greek  biograph.  fl. 

£2g  Dion  CafTius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
liiftorian,  fl.  ' 

354  Origen,  Chriftianfatherof  Alexandria. 
Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

'S58  Cyprian,of Carthage, fuffered  martyrd. 

273  Longinus   the  Greek  orator,    put  to 
death  by  Aurelian, 

320  Laftantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

^36  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  found- 
er of  the  feft  of  Arians, 

342  Eufcbius,  the  ecclefiaftical   hiftorian 
and  chronologer. 

379  BaQl,  bifhop  of  Cjefarea, 

389  Gregory  NazierTzen,  biih.  of  Conftan. 

395  Claadian,  the  Roman  poet,  fl. 

Heliodoius.Phaenicia,yEthiopicks,&c, 

397  Ambrofe,  bifhop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian, 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet  and  pla- 
tonic  philofopher. 

519  Procopius,  of  Ca;farea,   the  Roman 
hiftorian. 
MODERN      AUTHORS. 

735  Bede,   a  prieft  of   Northumberland ; 
hiflory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 

901    King  Alfred  ;     hiftor)',    philofophy. 

g8o  Avicenna,   the    Mahometan   philofo- 
pher and  pliyfician. 
Ill  8  Anna  Comnena;  Alexiad,  orlifeof  her 
father  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus. 
3206  Averroes,  Corduba,  the  Arabian  phi- 
lolopher. 
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1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St. 
hiftory  of  England. 

129a  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetfliire ;    natur- 
al philofophy. 

1321    Dante,  Florence  ;  poetry. 

1374  Petraich,  Arezzo  in  Italy  ;    poetry. 

1376  Boccace,  Tufcany ;   the   Decameron, 
poems,  &c. 

1400  Chaucer,  London;  the  father  of  Eng- 
11  fh  poetry. 

1481   Platina,  Italy  .Lives  of  the  Popes,  &c. 

1502  Montaigne,Perigord  in  Fiance;  eftays. 

1509  Philip  deComines,  Flanders;  hiftori- 
cal memoirs. 

1517   Martin  Luther,  theGreat  Reformer, fl. 
John  Calvin,   do.  do.  fl.       "♦■ 

1530  Machiavel,  Florence  ;  politics,  com- 
edies, &c. 

1534  Ariofto,  Lombardy  ;  Orlando  Furio- 

io,  and  five  comedies. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  London  ;  hiftory, 

politics,  &c. 

1536  Erafmus,     Rotterdam  ;     Colloquies, 

Praife  of  Folly,  &c. 
1540  Guicciardini,    Florence  ;    hiftory  of 

Italy. 
1543  Copernicus,  Thorn  in  Pruflia  ;  aftron- 

oniy. 
1549  Michael  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Alca- 

la  in  Spain ;  Don  Quixote,  &c. 
1552  John  Leland,  London  ;  lives  and  an- 
tiquities. 
1566  Hannibal  Caro,  Civita  Nuova  ;  poems 

and  tranflations. 
Vida,  Cremona ;    art  of  poetry,  and 

other  dida£tic  poems. 
:  568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkihire ;  philology, 

1578  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scots  reformer; 

hii\ory  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 

1579  Camoens,  Lilbon  ;  the  Lufiad,  an  epic 

poem. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonfhire; 
hiftorv  of  Scotland,  pfalms  of  David , 
politics,  &CC. 

1590  Davila,  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  hiftory  of  the 
civil  wars  of  France. 

1595  Torquato  Taffo,  Italy  ;  Jerufalem  de- 
livered, an  epic  poem,  Aminta,  &C. 

1598  Edmund  Spencer,  London  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1600  Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  Exeter  ;  Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity. 

1605  Ulyfles  Aldrovandus,  Bologna  ;  nat- 
ural hiftory. 

1608  Mendcz,  Caitile;  hiftory  of  China.  £1, 

i6io  Richard  Knolles,  Northamptonlhiie  ; 
hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

i6i2  Battifta  Guarini,  Ferrara  ;  the  Faith- 
ful Shepherd,  a  palloral  poem. 

1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  35  dra- 
matic pieces. 

1616  Wm.  Shakefpeare,  Stratford  :  42  trag- 
edies and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  Marchefton,  Scotland  ; 
inventor  of  logarithms. 
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1623  William  Camden,  Londoft  ;  hiflory 

and  antiquities. 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  Venice  ;  hiftory  of 

the   Council  of  Trent,  Rights    of 

Sovereigns  and  Subjefts,  letters,  &c. 
2624  JohnMariana,Ca{lile;  hiftory  ofSpain. 
3625  John  Baptift  Marino, Naples  ;  poetry. 
J 626  Lord    Chancellor     Bacon,    London  ; 

philofophyandlitcratureiri^neral. 
-4.527  Lewis  de  Congora,  Corduua;  poetry 

and  plays. 
J628  Francis    de   Malherbe,    Normandy  ) 

poetry. 
1630  John  Kepler,   Wittemberg  ;  aftrono- 

my. 
1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,   Norfolk. ; 

laws  of  England. 
J635  Trajan   Boccalini,  Rome   ;    fatyrical 

pieces,  fl. 

1638  Ben.  Johnfon,  Lond.  dramatic  pieces. 

1639  Philip  MafTniger,  Salifljury  ;   )  4  dra- 

matic pieces. 
1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,    Norfolk  ;  laws 
and  antiquities. 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  Lancaflrire;  aftron- 
omer,   died  at   the  age  of  22. 
1646  Lewis  Veliz  de  Guevara,  Andalufm; 

comedies. 
1650  Des   Cartes,   Touraine  ;    philofophy 

and  mathematics, 
1654  John  Selden,  SufTex  $  antiquities  and 
laws. 
.John  Lewis   de  Balzac,  Angouleme  ; 
letters,  &c. 
j655_  Peter  Gaffendi,  Provence  ;  aftrofiomy. 

1656  Arch bifhop  Uftier,  Dublin;   divinity 

and  chronology. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent  ;   difcov- 

ered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
J662  Pafcal,    Auvergne ;   Thoughts    upon 

Religion,  &c. 
1667  Abraham  Cowley,  London ;    mifccl- 

laneous  poetry. 
1669  Sir  John  Denham,  Dublin  ;  Cooper's 

Hill  and  other  poems, 

1673  Moliere,  Paris  ;  comedies. 

1674  John  Milton,  London  ;  Paradife  Loft, 

Regained,  and  various  other  pieces 
in  verfe  and  profe- 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Willfhire  ; 
hiflory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1675  James   Gregory,    Aberdeen  ;  mathe- 

matics, geometry  and  optics. 
James  Rohault,  Amiens  ;  phyfics. 
1677  Rev.    Dr.    liv-ac    Barrow,    London  ; 
natural    philofophyj  mathematics. 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  Divinity,  fl, 
j68o  Samuel  Butler,  Worceflerlhirc ;   Hu- 
dibras,  a  burlefque  poem. 
Francis,     Duke    of    Rochefoucault, 

France;  maxims. 
Dr.  Lewis  Moreri,  Provence;  Hiftor- 
ical  Diflionary. 
1683  Mezcray,      Lower    Normandy  ;    A- 
bridgmcnt  of  the  hiftory  of  France, 


1684 


Wentwotth  Dillon, 
mon. 


.,  Earl  of  Rofcoini 
Ireland  ;  efTay  on  tranflaied 
verfe,  Horace's  art  of  poetry. 
Peter  Corneille,  Rouen  ;  30  dramatic 
pieces. 
1685  Thomas    Otway,    London;    10  trag- 
edies and  comedies,  &c. 
16S7  Edmund  Waller,    Bucks;  poems, 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somerfetftiire  ; 

Intelleftual  Syftem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetfhirc  ; 

hiftory  of  phyfic. 
Dr.  Bonet,  Geneva  ;  medicine. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  ii  tragedies. 
Barclay,    Edinburgh ;    Apology    for 

the  Quakers. 

1691  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  natural  and 

experimental   philofophy,  &c. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee;    An- 
tiquities and  laws  of  Scotland. 

1692  Giles  Menage  Angers  ;  philology,mif- 

cellanies  in  verfe  and  profe. 
St.  Real,  Savoy  ;   confpiracy   of  the 
Spaniards  againft  the  Republic  of 
Venice. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 

terbury, Halifax  ;  254  fermons. 
Antonietta  de  la  Garde  Des  Houlieres, 

Paris  ;  poetry. 
Marcellus    Malpighi,  Bologna;   dif- 

coveted  the  circniation  of  the  fap 

in  plants. 
Puffendorf,  Upper  Saxony  ;  jurifpru- 

dence  and  hiftory, 

1695  D'Herbelot,  Paris;  Bibllothequc  ori- 

entale. 
Huygens,   Hague ;  mathematics   and 
aftronomy. 

1696  John  de  La  Bruyere,  France;  charac- 

ters. 
Marchionefs    De     Scvigne,    France; 
letters. 

1697  Sir  W.    Temple,    London ;   politics 

and  polite  literature. 

1698  W.  Molyneux,  Dublin  ;   the   cafe  of 

Ireland  ftated. 

1699  John  Racine,  France;  Jragedies. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Bates  ;  Divinity. 

1701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonftiire  ; 
27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric 
poems,  Virgil,  ode  on  Saint  Cecil- 
ia's day,  &c. 
Thomas  Creech,  Dorfetfhire ;  tranfla- 
tioiis. 

1 703  Mafcaron,Marfeilles ;  funeral  orations. 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetfliirc  ;  philofo- 

phy, government  and  theology. 
Bocconi,  Palermo;   natural  hiftory. 
BolTuet,  Dijon  ;    difcourfe  upon  Uni*. 

verfal  Hiftory,Funeral  Orations, &c, 
Bourdaloue,  France ;  fermons. 

1705  John   Ray,    Elfex ;    botany,   natural 

philofophy,  and  divinity. 

1706  Bailct,    Picardy  ;  Judgments  of  the 

learned,  biography,  &c, 

1707 


MEN 

Aft.  Chrift. 

64  Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and 

tragic  poet,  put  to  death. 

65  Luca^n,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto. 
79  Pliny   the  elder,   the  Roman  natural 

hiftorian. 
53  Jofephus,  the  Jewifti  hiftorian. 

94  Epitletus. the  Greek  ftoicphilofopher,fl, 

95  Quintilian,Romanoratorand  advocate. 
q6  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

98  Lucius  Florus,  of   Spain,    the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

59  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

104  Martial  of  Spain,  epigrammatic  poet. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

1 16  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters. 

n;  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

jiq   Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer. 

128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet. 

X40  Ptolemy,  the    Egyptian  geographer, 
mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fl. 

1 50  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl, 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  phi- 
lofopher, fl. 

167   Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Chrift- 
ian  author  after  the  Apoftles. 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologen 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  Em- 
peror and  philofopher. 

193  Galen,    the  Greek  philofopher  and 
phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  Greek  biograph.  fl. 

229  Dion  Caffius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  Chnftianfatherof  Alexandria. 
Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

258  Cyprian,ofCarthage,fufFeredmartyrd. 

273  Longinus   the  Greek  orator,    put  to 
death  by  Aurelian, 

320  Laftantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  found- 
er of  the  feft  of  Arians, 

342  Eufebius,  the  ecclefialtical   hiftorian 
and  chrouologer. 

379  Bafil,  biftiop  of  Caefarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazienzen,  bifh.  of  Conftan. 

395  Claudian,  the  Roman  poet,  fl. 

Heliodorus,Pha2nicia,^thiopicks,&c. 

397  Ambi-ofe,  bifhop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet  and  pla- 
tonic  philofopher. 

519  Procopius,  of  Casfarea,   the  Roman 
hiftorian. 
MODERN     AUTHORS. 

735  Bede,  a  prieft  of  Northumberland; 
hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 

901   King  Alfred  ;     hiftory,    philofophy, 

980  Avicenna,   the   Mahometan  philofo- 
pher and  phyfician. 
11 18  Anna  Comnena ;  Alexiad,  or  life  of  her 
father  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus. 
1206  Averroes,  Coiduba,  the  Arabian  phi. 
lofopher. 
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1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St. 
hiftory  of  England. 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somerfetfhire  ;   natur- 
al philofophy. 

1321   Dante,  Florence;  poetry. 

1374  Petrarch,  Arczzo  in  Italy  ;    poetry: 

1376  Boccace,  Tufcany ;  the  Decameron, 
poems,  &c. 

1400  Chaucer,  London  ;  the  father  of  Eng- 
lifh  poetry. 

1481    Platina,  Italy  ;  Lives  of  the  Popes,  &c. 

1502  Montaigne,Perigord  in  France ;  effays. 

1^09  Philip  de Comines,  FlanderS;  hiftori- 
cal memoirs. 

1517   Martin  Luther,  the  Great  Reformer,  fl. 
John  Calvin,   do.  do.  fl. 

1530  Machiavel,  Florence;  politics,  com- 
edies, &c. 

1534  Ariofto,  Lombardy  ;  Orlando  Furio- 

fo,  and  Eve  comedies. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  London  ;  hiftoryj 

politics,  &c. 

1536  Erafmus,    Rotterdam  ;     ColloauidS( 

Praife  of  Folly,  &c. 
1540  Guicciardini,    Florence  ;    hiftory  of 

Italy. 
1543  Copernicus,  Thorn  in  Pruflia ;  afttoii-* 

omy. 
1549  Michael  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Alca« 

la  in  Spain ;  Don  Quixote,  &c, 
1552  John  Leland,  London  ;  lives  and  art* 

tiquities. 
1566  Hannibal  Caro,  Civita  Naova  ;  poems 

and  tranflations. 
Vida,  Cremona ;    art  of  poetry,  ztA 

other  didaftic  poems, 
1 568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkfhire ;  philology, 

1578  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scots  reformer  j 

hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 

1579  Camoens,  Lilbon  ;  theLufiad,  an  epic 

poem. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  DumbartonfhirC; 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  pfalms  of  David , 
politics,  &c. 

1590  Davila,  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  hiftory  of  the 
civil  wars  of  France. 

1595  Torquato  Taflb,  Italy  ;  Jertrfalem  de-< 
livered,  an  epic  poem,  Aminta,  6cc. 

1598  Edmund  Spencer,  London  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1600  Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  Exeter  ;  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Polity. 

1605  Uiyft'cs  Aldrovandus,  Bologna  ;  nat- 
ural hiftory. 

1808  Mendcz,  Caftile;  hiftory  of  China,  fl. 

i6iO  Richard  KnoMes,  Northamptonihire  ; 
hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

i6i2  Battifta  Guarini,  Ferrara  ;  the  Faitht 
ful  Shepherd,  a  paftorttl  poem. 

1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  35  dra- 
matic pieces. 

1616  Wm.  Shakefpeare,  Stratford  ;  42  trag- 
edies and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  Marchefton,  Scotland  ; 
inventor  of  logaritiims. 
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4623  William  Camden,  London 

and  antiquities. 

Father  Paul  Sarpi,  Venice;  hiftory  of 

the   Council  of  Trent,   Rights    of 

Sovereigns  and  Subjefts.lettefs,  &c. 

1624  JohnMariana,Caftile;  hiftory  ofSpain. 

J  625  John  Baptift  Marino, Naples  ;  poetry. 

1626  Lord    Chancellor     Bacon,    London ; 
■     philofophyandliteratureingcneral. 

1627  Lewis  dc  Congora,  Cordoua  ;  poetry 

and  plays. 
J  62  8  Francis    de   Malherbe,    Normandy  ; 

•   poetry. 
1630  John  Kepler,   Wittcmberg  ;  aft^rono- 

my. 

1634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,    Norfolk  ; 

laws  of  England. 

1635  Trajan   Boccalini,  Rome   ;    fatyrical 

pieces,  fl. 
J638  Ben.  Johnfon,  Lend,  dramatic  pieces. 
1639  Philip  MaiTinger,  Sahlbury  ;   14  dra- 

matic  pieces. 
1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,    Norfolk  ;  laws 
and  antiquities. 
Jeremiah Ilorrox,  Lancafhire  ;  aftron- 

omer,   died  at    the  age  .of  aa. 
1646  Lewis  Veliz  de  Guevara,    Andalufia; 

comedies. 
1650  Des    Cartes,    Touraiiie ;    philofophy 

and  mathematics, 
X-654  John  Selden,  Suffex  ;  antiquities  and 

laws. 
John  Lewis   de  Balzac,  Angoulemc  ; 

letters,  &c. 
'■^55.  Peter Gaffendi,  Provence;  aftronomy. 
a656~Archbifiiop  Ulher,  Dublin;    divinity 

a^id  chronology. 
1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent  ;   difcov- 

cred  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
1662  Pafcal,    Auvergne ;   Thoughts    upon 

Religion,  Sec. 
1.667  Abraham  Cowley,  London ;   mifcel- 

laneous  poetry. 
1669  Sir  John  Denham,  Dublin  ;  Cooper's 

Hill  and  other  poems. 
1673  Moliere,  Paris  ;  comedies. 
J'674  John  Milton,  London  ;  Paradife  Loft, 

Regained,  .i.nd  various  other  pieces 

ill  verfe  and  profe. 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltlhire  ; 

hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England. 
1675  James  Gregory,    Aberdeen  ;  mathe- 
matics, geometry  and  optics.    , 
James  Rohault,  Amiens  ;  phyiics, 
1677   ^^'    ^r.    Ilaac    Barrow,    London  ; 

natural    philofophy,  niathemafics. 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  Divinity,  fl. 
j68o  Samuel  Butier,  Worcefterfhire ;   Hu- 

dibras,  a  burleique  poem. 
Francis,     Duke    of    Rochefoucault, 

France;  maxims. 
Dr.  Lewis  Morcri,  Provence;  Hiftor- 

ical  Ditfionary. 
1683  Mtzeray,      Lower    Normandy  ;    A- 

biid^-meni  ui  ilic  jultoryot  irrancc. 


Ireland  ;  effay  on  tranflaied 
^,  Horace's  art  of  poetry. 
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16S7 
1688 

1689 


10  trag- 


1692 


1684  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Rofcant- 

mon, 

verfe. 

30  dramatic 

pieces. 
Thomas    Otway,    London ; 

edies  and  comedies,  &c. 
Edmund  Waller,    Bucks;  poems. 
Dr.-  Ralph  Cudworth,  Soinerfetfhire  ; 

Intelleftual  Syftem. 
Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetftiire  i 

hiftory  of  phyfic. 
Dr.  Bonet,  Geneva;  medicine. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  11  tragedies. 
Barclay,    Edinburgh;    Apology    for 

the  Quakers. 

1 69 1  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  natural  and 

experimental    philofophy,  &c. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee;    An. 

tiquities  and  laws  of  Scotland. 
Giles  Mtnage  Angers  ;  philology,iTiif- 

cellanies  in  verfe  and  profe. 
St.  Real,   Savoy  ;    confpiracy    of  the 

Spnniards  againft  the  Repubiic  of 

Venice. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  Archbilhop  of  Can- 

terbury, Halifax  ;  254  fermons. 
Antonietta  de  la  Gaide  Des  Houlieres, 

Paris  ;  poetry. 
Marcellus    Malpighi ,   Bologna  ;   dif- 

covered  the  circHktion  of  the  fap 

in  plants. 
Puffendorf,  Upper  Saxony  ;  jurifpru- 

dence  and  hiftory. 

1695  D'Heibelot,  Paris;  Bibliotheqnc  ori- 

entale. 
Huygens,    Hague ;  mathematics   and 
aftronomy. 

1696  John  de  La  Bruyere,  France;  charac- 

ters. 
Marchionefs    De     Sevigne,    France; 
letters. 

1697  Sir  W.    Temple,    London ;   politics 

and  polite  literature. 

1698  W.  Molyneux,  Dublin  ;   the   cafe  of 

Ireland  ftated. 

1699  .1°^"^  Racine,  France  ;  tragedies. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Bates  ;  Divinity. 

1701   John    Dryden,     Northaniptonlhire  ; 
27  tragedies  and  comedies,    fatiric 
poems,  Virgil,  ode  on  Saint  Cecil- 
ia's day,  &c. 
Thomas  Creech,  Dorfetfliire  ;  tranfla- 
tions. 
T703  Mafcaron,Marfeilles;  funeral  orations. 
1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetlhire  ;  philofo- 
phy, government  and  theology. 
Bncconi,  Palermo  ;    natural  hiftory. 
Bofl'uet,  Dijon  ;    difcourfe  upon  Lni- 
verfal  Hittory, Funeral  Oiations,&c. 
Bourdaloue,  France ;  fermons. 
John   Ray,    EUcx ;    botany,    natural 
philofophy,  and  divinity. 
1706  Ballet,    Picaidy  ;  Judgments  of  the 


1705 


icanicd,  biographvj  &x. 
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1710 


1712 


I7'5 
J  716 
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1707  George    Farquhar,    Londonderry;  8 

comedies. 
Rfv.  James  Sauriii,  Sermons,  trafts.fl. 

1708  John  Philips,  Oxlordlhue  ;  Splendid 
Shilling,  and  other  poems. 

Thomas  Corneille,  brother  to  Peter  ; 
tragedies. 

David  Gregory,  Aberdeen  ;  geome- 
try, optics. 

Flccliiei,  Avignon  ;  fermons,  funeral 
orations,   dec 

Edmund  Smith,  Worceflerfhire;  Phe- 
dra,  tragedy,  iiauflation  of  l.ongi- 
hus. 

Boileaii,  Paris  ;  fatires,  epiftles,  art  of 
poetry,   the  Lutrin,  &c. 

Cailini,    Italy;  aitronomy.     . 
)1713  Ant.  AVS.  Cooper.E.  of  Shaftfbury ; 
charaiterillics. 

Dr.    Archibald  Pitcairn,    Edinburgh, 
medicine. 
i'714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  Bifhop  of 
Siihibury  ;  hillory,  biography,  &c. 

Maiebianchc,  Paris  ;  philoiophy. 

Francis  De  Salignac  De  la  Mothe 
Fenelon,  Archbilhop  of  Cambray, 
Perigord;  Telemachus,  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  of  God,  &c. 

-Leibnitz,  Leipfic  ;  philofophy,  Ac. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  Devonlbirc;  7  "trage- 
dies, tranflat.  of  Lucan's  Pharialia. 

Re'v.  John  Flamflead,  Derbylhire ; 
ihathematics  and  ailroiiomy. 

Jofeph  Addifon,  Wiltfhire  ;  Spefta- 
tor.  Guardian,  tragedy  of  Cato,  &c. 

Dr.  John  Keill,    Edinburgh,    mathe- 
matics and  artronomy. 
1719  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Yorkfhire  ;  poetry4 
1730  Anne  Dacier,  France;  tranflation    of 

Homer,  Terence,  &c. 
1  '7  2 1   Matthew  Prior,  London  ;  poems  aftd 

politics. 
1  723  ^ieury,  Paris  ;  hillory. 

Baylcj    Foix  ;    hiilorical   and  critical 
diftionary. 
1725  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  Languedoc  ;  hif- 
tory  of  England. 

1727  Sir    Ifaac     Newton,     Lincolnfhire  ; 

mathematics,    geometry,    aflrono- 
niyj  &c. 

1728  Father    Daniel,    Rouen  ;   hiftory    of 

i  ranee. 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel   Clarke,  Norwich; 

mathematics,  divinity,  &c. 
Sir    Richard   Steele,     Dublin  ;    four 

comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 
William    Congreve,    Staffordfhire  ; 

feven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,    Exeter  ;    poems,    fables, 

and  eleven  djamatic  pieces. 
1734  Dr.   John    Arbuthnot,    Mearnfhire  ; 

medicine,  coins,  politics. 
'735  Vertot,     France    ;     Revolutions     of 

Rome,  Portugal,  Sweden,  &c. 


»7«9 


1741 


1742 


173S  Ur.  Boerhaavc,  Leydcn  ;  botany,  &c. 

1740  Ephvaim    Chambers,    England  ;  Cy- 

clopar-dia. 

RoUin,  Paris;  hiitory,  Belies  Leitres. 

John  Bapiiit  RouiTcau,  Paris  ;  odes, 

epiftles, epigrams, comedies,  letietii. 

Le  Sage,  Bretjny  ;  Gil  Bias,  &c. 

Dr.  Edmund  Hallcy,  London ;  natural 

phiiofophy,  allronomy,  navigation. 

1743  Mafillon,  France;  fermons. 
Richard  Savage, London ;  tragedy.  Sec, 

1 744  Alexander  Pope,   London  ;    poems, 

letters,  tranflation  of  Homer, 
J  745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dub- 
lin ;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. . 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argyltfhire  ;   alge- 

bra, view  ((t.Newton's  phiiofophy. 

1747  Rev.  Jonathan   Dickinfon,  Prefident, 

Princeton  College  ;  Divinity. 

1748  James     Thomfon,     Roxburghfhire.;, 

Seafons,    and   other    pieces,    fivJs 
tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Tfaac  Watts,  Southamp- 
ton ;  logic,  phiiofophy,  pfalms, &c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchel'on,  Ireland  ; 
fyftem  of  moral  phiiofophy 

Rev.  Dr.  Ccinyers  Ivliddieton,  York.-_ 
(hire  ;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 

Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  met- 
aphyfics  and  natural  phiiofophy.-    . 

Lord    Boliugbrokt,   Surry  ;  phiiofo- 
phy, metaphyfics,  and  politics. 
1752  Reverend  Dr. Doddridge;  Family  Ex- 
pofitor,  Leftnres,  Sermons,  jStc. 

Dr.  Richard  Mead,  London  ;  on 
poifons,  plague,  fmall  pox,  piedl- 
cine.  J.'. 

Henry  Fielding,  ^omerfctfaire  ;  Tom 

Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  &.C, 

1755  Montefquicu,    Bordeaux;     fpifit   of 

laws,  grandeur  and  declenfion  o£ 

the  Romans,  Perfian    letters,    &c, 

W.  Collins,  Chicheller  ;  poetry. 

Weft,  England  ;  tranflation  of  Pindar, 
poems. 

Reaumiir,  Rochelle  ;  natural  hiftory 
of  infefts. 

Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  Prefident  of 
Princeton  College  ;  Anfwer  to  Em- 
lyn's  Humble  Inquiry,  Sermons. 

Colley  Cibbcr,  London  ;  plays. 
1758  Reverend    Jonathan   Edwards, 'Prefi- 
dent of  Princeton  College  ;  Divin- 
ity, Metaphyfics. 

1 760  Reverep.d    Samuel   Davies,  Prefident 

of  Princeton  College  ;  Sermons. 

1761  Sherlock,  Bifhop  London  ;  fermons. 
Hoadley,BiflropWinchefter  ;fermQns, 
Richardfon,     London  ;     Grandifon, 


1750 


1751 


'754 


1736 


1757 


Clariffa,    Pamela. 


I        i 


Rev.  Dr.  John  Lcland,  Lancafhire ; 
anfwer  to  Deiftical  Writers. 

1763  W.  Shenftone,  Shropftiire  ;  poems,  1 

1764  Reverend    Charles    Churchill,  Eng- 

land ;  Rofciad,  fatires, 

1765 
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-V-  Chrift. 


Ait.  Chnft. 

1765  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young ;  Night 
Thoughts,  and   other  poems,  &c. 
Robert     Simfon,     Glafgow  ;    ^Conic 
Settions,  Euclid,  ApoUonius. 
rj66  Reverend  Dr.   Samuel    Finley,  Prcfi- 
dent  Pimceton  College  ;  Sermons, 
Trafls. 
"••  -'Reverend  Thomas  Clap,  Piefident  of 
••'■'--.'.  Yale  College  ;  Sermons,  Trafts. 
J 767   Dr.  Alexander    Monro,  Edinburgh  ; 
•■      •'     Anatomy  of  the  bones,  anatomical 
and  medical  elFays. 
Muratori,  Italy  ;  hiftory,  antiquities. 
Metaftafio,  Italy  ;  dramatick  pieces,  fl. 

1768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne,  Dublin  ; 

45  fermons,   Sentimental  Journey, 
TriRram  Shandy. 
'-'"■-William  Cunningham,  Ireland  ;  Paf- 
• '  torals,  &c. 

1769  Robert   Smith,     Lincolnfhire  ;    har- 
^monics  and  optics. 

ij70  Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaftle  upon 
■". '    •'    Tyne  ;  poems. 
•''    «l)r.  Tobias  Smollet,Dumbartonfhire  ; 

-Hiftory  of  England,  novels,  &c. 

1771   Thomas  Gray,  London;  poems. 
1773  Earl  of  Chefterfield  ;  letters. 

Qeoi'ge    Lord   Lyttleton,  Worcefter- 
-.:r.i  :    {hire  ;  Hiftory  of  England. 
1774'Oliver   Goldfmith,    Rofcommon,  in 
-clol;  ;  Ireland  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  and 
animated    Nature,  Citizen   of  the 
.     World,  effays.  Sec. 
-'Hon.    Peyton  Randolph,   firft    Prefi- 
'        '  'dent  of  the  American  Congrefs. 
j775  Dr.  John  Havvkefworth  ;  effays. 
J 174, David    Hume,    Merfe  ;    Hiftory    of 
''''^'   '  England,  effays. 

Jaines  Fergufon,  Aberdeenfhiie  ;  af- 
troriomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote.  Cornwall  ;  plays. 

1778  Voltaire,      Paris  ;    the     Henriad,  an 

epic  poem,  dramatic   pieces,  poe- 
try, hiftory,  literature  in  general. 
Rev.    Dr.  Eliot,  Bpfton  ;  Sermons. 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays, 
William      Warburton,      Bifhop      of 

Gloucefter  ;     Divine    Legation    of 
Mofes,  and  various  other  vvorks. 

1780  Sir   Wiliiam   Blackftone,   Judge   of 


1783 


the  Court  of  Common  PleaS,  Ion- 
don  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yorkfhire  ; 
philofophy  a.id  medicine, 

James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological 
Inquiiies,  Philofo.   Arrangements. 

Gov.  Hutchinfon,  Bofton,  Maffachu- 
fetts  ;  Hiftory. 
1782  Thomas  Newton,  Bifhop  of  Briftol, 
Litchfield    ;     difcourfes     on     the 
prophecies,  and  other  works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Roxbor- 
oughfbire  ;  Difeafes  of  the   Army, 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,Scotland ; 
Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man,  Principles  of 
Equity,  of  Morality,  Art  of  Think- 
ing, Hints  on  Education,  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  &,c. 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkfhire  ; 
anatomy. 

John  James  RoufTeau,  Geneva  ;  Emll- 
ius,  a  treatife  on  Education,  Diftion™ 
ary  of  Mufic,  New  Heloifa,  &c. 

1 784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield  ;  Eng- 

lilli  Didionary,  biography.  Sec. 

1785  William    Whitehead,    Poet  Laureat; 

poems  and  plays. 
Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Ireland  ;  Hiftory 
of  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

1 786  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart, Edinburgh ;  Hiftory 

of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation,  &c. 

1 787  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncey,  Bofton;  compleat 

view  of  Epifcopacy  from  the  Fa- 
thers, Salvation  for  all  men,  Ser- 
mons, Trafts,  &c. 

1788  The  Count  De  Buffon,  Paris  ;  Natur- 

al Hiftory. 

1790  James  Bowdoin,  Gov.  MafTachufetts, 

Philofophy,  politics, 
William  Livingfton,   Gov.  New  Jer- 

fey  ;  effays,  poetry,  politics. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,    Bofton  ;   e- 

lettricity,  natural  pliilofophy,  &c. 

1791  Rev.  John  Wefley,  Divinity,  mifccl- 

lanies. 

1 792  Henry  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  Pi«f» 

ident  of  Congrefs, 


THE     END. 
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Aft.  Ctirift. 

1707   George    Farquhar,    Londonderry,  8 
comedies. 
Rev.  James  Saurui,  Serinons,  trafts.  fl. 
17C8  John  fhilips,  Oxtoidfliire;  Splendid 

Shilling,  and  other  poems. 
1709  Tliomas  CorneUlc,  borothei  to  iPeter  ; 

tragedies. 
I J 10  D»vid  Gregory,   Aberdeen;    geome- 
try, optics. 
Flcchicr,  Avignpn  ;  iermons,  funeiral 

orations,  &c. 
Edmund  Smith,  Worcefterftiire;  Phe- 
dra,  tragedy,  traaflatioij  of  Jbongi- 
nas. 

1712  Boileau,  Paris  ;  faiiics,  epiftles,art  of 

poetry,  the  Luirm,  &c. 
jiGaUmi,   Italy;  aftronomy. 

1713  Ant.  Afli.  Cooper,  E.  of  Shaftfbur)' ; 

charatleriltics. 
Dr.    Archibald  Pitcairn,   Edinburgh, 
Uiedicinc. 

1714  Gilbert  Burnet,  Edinburgh,  Bifhop  of 

Salifbury  ;  htilory,  biogi.'\phy,  &c. 

1715  Malcbri^ociif,  H;iris  ;  philolophy. 
jyib  Francis    De    Salignac    De    la    Mothe 

Fenelon,  Avchbilliop  of  Cambiay, 
Perigord;    Telemachus,  Dialogues 
qf  tke  Dead,  Deraonftration  ot  the 
Being  ot  God,  &c. 
Lciboitz,  Leipfx  ;  philofophy,'  &c, 

1718  Nicholas  Rowe,  Dcvouftiire  ;  7  trage- 

dies, tranflat.  of  Lucan's  Pharlalia, 

1719  Rev,    John   Flamftead,    Derbyfhire ; 

mathematics  and  allronoray. 

Joleph  Addifon,  Wiklhire  ;  Spefta- 
tor.  Guardian,  tragedy  of  Cato,  &c. 

Dr.  John  Keill,  Edinburgh,  mathe- 
matics and  allronoray, 

1719  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Yorldhire  ;  poetry. 

1720  Anne  Dacier,  France  ;  tianflation    of 

Homer,  Tereiice,  &c. 

1721  Matthev^f  Prior,  London  ;  poems  and 

politics. 
1723  Fleuiy,  Paris  ;  hiflory. 

Bayle,    F.oix  ;    hiflorical  and  critical 

dittionary. 
1725  Rapin  dc  Thoyras,  Languedoc  ;  hif- 

tory  of  England. 

1727  Sir    Ifaac     Newton,     LincolnlKire  ; 

mathematics,    geometry,    allrpno- 
my,  &c. 

1728  Father   Daniel,    Rouen  ;   hiflory   of 

France, 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel   Clarke,  Norwich; 

mathematics,  divinity,  <5:c. 
Sir   Richard   Steele,     Dublin  ;    four 

comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c. 
William    Congreve,     StafFordfhire  ; 

feven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,    Exeter  ;    poems,   fables, 

and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1734  Dr.  John    Arbuthnot,    Mearnfhire  ; 

medicine,  coins,  politics, 
'735  Vertot,     France    ;     Revolutions     of 

Rome,  Portugal,  Swcd.cnj  &«, 
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Afl.  Chrift, 

1738  Dr.  Boerhaave,  Lcyden  ;  botany,  &C» 

1740  Ephraim    Chambers,    England  ;  Cy- 

clopedia. 

1741  RoUin,  Paris;  hiftory,  Belles  Lcttres. 
John  Baptill  RoufTcau,  Paris  ;  odes, 

epiftles, epigrams, comedies,  letters, 
Le  Sage,  Bretany  ;  Gil  Bias,  &c. 
174a  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  London;  natural 
philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

1743  Malillon,  France;  fermons.  -  ;'-;' 
Richard  Savage,London ;  tragedy,  &c. 

1744  Alexander  Pope,   London  ;    poems, 

letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 
1-745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dub- 
lin ;  poems,  politics,  and  letfefs, 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylefhire  ;    alge- 

bra, view  of  Newton's  philofophy, 

1747  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinfon,  Prtfident, 

Princeton  College  ;  Divinity. 

1748  James     Thomfon,     Roxburghlhire  ; 

Stafons,  and  other  pieces,  five 
tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Walts,  Southamp- 
ton ;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,&c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchcfon,  Ireland  ; 
fyftem  of  moral  philofophy, 

1750  Rev.  Br.  Conyeis  Middleton,  York- 

Ibire  ;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 
Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  met- 
aphyfics  and  natural  philofophy. 

1751  Lord    Bolingbroke,   Surry  ;  philofo- 

phy, metaphyfics,  and  politics. 

1752  Reverend  Dr. Doddridge ;  Family  Ex- 

pofitor,  Leftures,  Sermons,  &c. 

1754  Dr.    Richard     Mead,   London  ;    on 

poifons,  plague,  fmall  pox,  medi- 
cine, 
Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetlhire  ;  Tom 
Jones,  jofeph  Andrews,  &c. 

1755  Moniefquieu,    Bordeaux;     fpirit   of 

laws,  grandeur  and  declenfion  of 
the  Romans,  Perfian    letters,    &c.  - 

1756  W.  Collins,  Chicheller  ;  poetry. 
Weft,  England  ;  tranilation  of  Pindar, 

poems. 

1757  Reaumur,  Rochelle  ;   natural  hiflory 

of  infe£ls. 

Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  Prefident  of 
Princeton  College  ;  Anfwerto  Eni- 
lyn's  Humble  Inquiry,  Sermons, '  • 

ColIeyCibber,  London  ;  plays. 

1758  Reverend  Jonathan   Edwards,  Prefi- 

dent  of  Princeton  College  ;  Divin- 
ity, Metaphyfics. 

1760  Reverend   Samuel   Davics,  Prefident 

of  Princeton  College  ;  Sermons. 

1761  Sherlock,  Bifhop  London  ;  fermons. 
Hoadley,BilhopWincheftcr;  fermons, 
Richardfon,     London  ;     Grandifon, 

Clariffa,   Pamela. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafhire ; 
anfwer  to  Deiflical  Writeis. 
1763  W.  Shenftone,  Shropfhire  ;  poems.  ] 
J  76jt  Reverend    Charles    Churchill,  Eng- 
Ij^od  i  Rofciad,  fatires, 
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1765  Revefend  Dr.  Edward  Young  ;  Night 
Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  &c. 
Robeit     Simfon,     Glalgow  ;    Conic 
"Seftions,  Euclid,  Apollonius. 
Reverend  Dr.   Samuel    Finley,^  Preli- 
dcnt  Princeton  College  ;  Sermons, 
Tracts. 
.Reverend  Thomas  Clap,  Prefident  of 

Yale  College  ;  Sermons,  Trails. 
Dr.  Alexander    Monro,  Edinburgh  ; 
Anatomy  of  the  bones,  anatomical 
and  medical  effays. 
Muratori,  Italy  ;  hillory,  antiquities. 
Metailafio,  Italy  ;  dramatick  pieces,  fl. 
Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne,  Dublin  ; 
45  fcrmons,  Sentimental  Journey, 
I       Triftram  Shandy, 
;  .William  Cunningham,  Ireland  ;  Paf- 
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1766 


1767 


1768. 


torals,  &c. 


har- 


1774 


1769  Robert   Smith,     Lincolnfhire 

monies  and  opti(;s. 

1770  Dr.  Mark  Akenfide,  Newcaftle  upon 
•.Tin;.    Tyne  ;  poems. 
.i>i  )Pr-  Tobias  SmoUet,  Dumbartonfhire  ; 

L(  '.\-^'^°''y  '^^  England,  novels,  &c. 

1771  Thomas  Gray,  London;  poems. 
1773  -Earl  of  Chefterfield  ;  letters. 

George    Lord   Lyttleton,  Worcefter-     1785 
Ibire  ;  Hiftory  of  £ngland. 

Oliver  Goldfmith,  Rofcommon,  in 
Ireland  ;  Hillory  of  the  Earth  and 
animated  Nature,  Citizen  of  the 
World,  elTays,  &c.  '^   Afl 

Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  firfl  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Congrels. 

Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  clVays. 

David  Hume,  Merle  ;  Hiftory  of 
England,  effays. 

James  Fergufon,  Aberdeenlhire  ;  af- 
tronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall  ;  plays. 

1778  Voltaire,      Paris  ;    the     Hcnriad,   an 

epic  poem,   dramatic   pieces,  poe- 
try, hiftory,  literature  in  general. 
Rev'.    Dr.  Eliot,    Bofton  ;  Sermons. 
David  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays, 
William      Warburton,      Biftiop      of 
Gloucefter  ;    Divine    Legation    of 
Moles,  and  various  other  works. 
1780  Sir    William    Blackftone,    Judge   of 


1775 
1776 
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the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Lon* 

don  ;   Commentaries  on   the  Law? 

of  England. 
Dr.    John    Fothergill,     Yorklhire  ; 

philofophy  and  medicine. 
James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological 

Inquiries,  Philofo.   Arrangements. 
Gov.  Hutchirifon,  BoftoK,  Maiffachu- 

fetts  ;  Hiftory. 

1782  Thomas  Newton,  Bifhop  of   B'riftol, 

Litchfield    ;     difcourles     on     the 
prophecies,  and  other  Works; 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Roxbor- 
oughfhire  ;  Difeafes  of  the   Army, 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes,Scotland  ; 
Elements  of  Criticiim,  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man,  Principles  of 
Equity,  of  Morality,  Art  of  Think- 
ing, Hints  on  Education,  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  &c. 

1783  Dr.    William   Hunter,    Lanerklhire  ; 
anatomy. 

John  James RoufTeau,  Geneva  ;  Emil- 
ius,atreatife  onEHnradon,  Diction- 
ary of  Mufic,  New  Heloifa,  &.c. 
1  jS^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield  ;  Eng- 
lilli  Diftionary,   biography,  &c. 

William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat; 
poems  and  plays. 

Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Ireland  ;  Hiftory 
of  Ireland,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,Edinburgh ;  Hiftory 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  ScotSj  Hiftory 
of  the  Refoimation,  &c. 

Rev,  Dr.  Chauncey,  Bofton;  conipleat 
view  of  Epifcopacy  from  the  Fa- 
thers, Salvation  for  all  men,  Ser- 
mons, Trafts,  &c. 
1788  The  Count  De  Buffoon,  Paris  ;  Natur- 
al Hiftory. 
1790  James  Bowdoin,  Gov.  Mafl'achufetts, 
Philofophy,  politics. 

William  Livingfton,  Gov.  New  Jer- 
fey  ;  elTays,  poetry,  politics. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Bofton  ;  e- 
leftricity,  natural  philofophy,  &c. 

Rev.  John  Wefley,  Divinity,  mifcel- 
lanies. 

Henry  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  Pref- 
ident of  Congrels. 
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1787 


»79» 
1792 
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